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PREFACE, 

ADDRESSED  TO  PARENTS. 


^  wbohtTe  meditated  on  the  art  of  gorerning  mankind  have  been  coBvinced  that  the 
^  of  empires  depends  on  the  education  of  youth.  Aristoth. 


A  MOTTO  from  Aristotle  may  appear  pedantic,  but  it  was  chosen 
merely  to  oppose  ^uch  high  authority  to  the  following  assertions 
of  Dr.  Johnson. 

'  Education,'  says  he,  ^  is  as  well  known,  and  has  long  been  as 
well  known  as  ever  it  can  be.      Endeavouring  to  make   children 
prematurely  wise  is   useless  labour.     Suppose    they  have  more 
iflowledge  at  ^ve  or  six  years  old  than  other   children,   what   use 
can  be  made  of  it  ?  It  will  be  lost  before  it  is  wanted,  and  the 
waste  of  so  much  time  and  labour  of  the  teacher  is  never  to  be  re- 
paid."*    The  remainder  of  this  passage  contains  such  an  illiberal 
attack  upon  a  celebrated  female  writer,  as  ought  surely  to  have 
been  suppressed  by  Dr.  Johnson's  biographer.      When   the  Dr. 
attempted  to  ridicule  this  lady  for   keeping  an  infant  boarding- 
school,  and  for  condescending  to  write  elementary  books  for  chil- 
dren, he  forgot  his  own  eulogium  upon  Dr.  Watts,  of  whom   be 
^aks  thus : 

*  For  children  he  condescended  to  lay  aside  the  philosopher,  the 
scholar,  and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  and  systems 
of  instruction  adapted  to  their  wants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn 
of  reason,  to  its  gradation  of  advance  in  the  morning  of  life.  Eve- 
ry man  acquainted  with  the  common  principles  of  human  action, 
will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer,  who  is  at  one  time  combat- 
ing Ldcke,  and  at  another  time  making  a  catechism  for  children  in 
their  fourth  year.  A  voluntary  descent  from  the  dignity  of  science 
18  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  which  humility  can  teach.^ 

It  seems,  however,  a  very  easy  task  to  write  for  children.  Those 
only  who  have  been  interested  in  the  education  of  a  family,  who 
have  patiently  followed  children  through  tlie  first  processes  of  rea- 
soning, who  have  daily  watched  over  their  thoughts  and  feelings  ; 
those  only,  who  know  with  what  ease  and  rapidity  the  early  associ- 
ations of  ideas  are  formed,  on  which  the  future  taste,  character,  and 
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happiness  depend,  can  feel  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  such 
undertaking. 

For  a  length  of  time  education  was  classed  amongst  the  subjects 
of  vague  and  metaphysical  specuLition  ;  but,  of  late,  it  has  attained 
its  proper  station  in  experimental  philosophy. — The  sober  sense 
of  Locke,  and  the  enthusiastic  eloquence  of  Rousseau,  have  directed 
to  this  object  the  attention  of  philosophers  and  men  of  genius. 
Many  tiieories  have  been  invented,  several  just  observations  have 
been  made,  and  some  few  facts  have  been  estallished. 

Dr.  Reid  remarks,  that  ^  if  we  could  obtain  a  distinct  and  full 
history  of  all  that  hath  passed  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  life  and  sensation,  till  it  grows  up  to  the  use  of  reason; 
how  its  infant  faculties  began  to  work,  and  how  they  brought  forth 
and  ripened  all  the  various  notions,  opinions,  and  sentiments, 
which  we  find  in  ourselves,  when  we  come  to  be  capable  of  reflec- 
tion, this  would  be  a  treasure  of  natural  history,  which  would  prob- 
ably give  more  light  into  the  human  faculties,  than  all  the  systems 
of  philosophers  about  them,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.'* 

Indeed  in  all  sciences  the  grand  difficulty  has  been  to  ascertain 
facts — a  difficulty,  which  in  the  science  of  education  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances conspire  to  increase.  Here  the  objects  of  every  exper- 
iments are  so  interesting,  that  we  cannot  hold  our  minds  indifferent 
to  the  result.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expei.-ted,  that  many  registers  of  ex- 
periment, successful  and  unsuccessful,  should  be  kept,  much  less 
should  be  published,  when  we  consider,  that  the  combined  powerd 
of  aflfectioD  and  vanity,  of  partiality  to  his  child  and  to  his  theoryi 
will  act  upon  the  mind  of  a  parent,  in  opposition  to  the  abstract 
love  of  justice,  and  the  general  desire  to  increase  the  wisdom  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  an  attempt  to  keep  such  a  reg- 
ister has  actually  been  made  :  it  was  be^un  in  the  year  1776,  long 
before  Dr.  Reid's  book  was  published.  The  design  has  froni  time 
to  time  been  pursued  to  this  present  year  ;  and  though  much  has 
not  been  collected,  every  circumstance  and  conversation  that  haa 
been  preserved  is  faithfully  and  accurately  related. 

These  notes  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing Stories ;  and  will  probably  at  some  future  time  be  laid  be- 
fore the  public,  as  a  collection  of  experiments  upon  a  subject 
which  has  been  hitherto  treated  theoretically. 

The  following  tales  have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  as  they 
were  designed  ror  diffi^rent  classes  of  children.  The  question^ 
whether  society  could  subsist  without  the  distinction  of  ranks^  is  a 
question  involving  a  variety  of  complicated  discussions,  whicii  we 
leave  to  the  politician  and  the  legislator.  At  present  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  the  education  of  different  ranks  should,  in  some  respects, 
be  different :  they  have  few  ideas,  few  habits  in  common  ;  their 
peculiar  vices  and  virtues  do  not  arise  from  the  same  causes^ 
and  their  ambition  is  to  be  directed  to  different  objects.  Rut  jus- 
tice, truth,  and  humanity,  are  confined  to  no  particular  rank,  and 
should  be  enforced  with  equal  care  and  energy  upon  the  minds  of 
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young  people  of  every  station  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  priDciplcs 
have  never  been  forgotten  in  the  fulluwing  |)ages. 

As  the  ideas  of  children  muhiply,  the  lantruago  of  their  books 
should  become  less  simple  ;  else  their  taste  will  quickly  he  dis- 
g:iistcd,  or  will  remain  stationary.  Children,  that  live  with  people 
\*ho  converse  with  elec[auce,  will  not  be  contented  with  a  style  in- 
ferior to  what  they  hear  from  evory  body  near  them. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  almost  all  language  is  mctaphoric — 
froDi  the  conversation  of  the  maid  in  the  nursery,  who  IuUh  a  cross 
infant  to  sleep,  to  that  of  the  lady  in  the  drawing-room,  who,  with 
Billy  civility,  takes  a  child  upon  her  lap  to  entertain  it  by  a  repe- 
tition of  fashionable  phrases.  Slang  (the  term  is  disgracefully 
Yiaturalized  in  our  vocabulary)  contains  as  much  and  as  abstract 
metaphor,  as  can  be  found  in  the  most  refined  literary  language, 
^or  have  we  reason  to  suppose,  that  one  kind  of  metaphor  is  more 
tjifficult  than  another  to  be  understood  by  children ;  they  frequent- 
ly hear  the  most  complicated  metaphorical  expressions  in  conver- 
sation, such  as  allude  to  our  fashions  and  the  prejudices  of  soci- 
ety, with  which  they  are  utterly  unacquainted. 

All  poetical  allusions  have,  however, been  avoided  in  this  book; 
only  such  situations  are  described,  as  children  can  easily  imagine, 
and  which  may  consequently  interest  their  feelings.  Such  exam- 
ples of  virtue  are  painted,  as  are  not  above  their  conception  of 
excellence,  and  their  powers  of  sympathy  and  emulation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  rewards  to  children,  which  shall  not  indi- 
rectly do  them  harm,  by  fostering  some  hurtful  tasto  or  passion  : 
In  the  story  of  Lazy  Lawrence,  where  the  object  was  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  industry,  care  has  been  taken  to  proportion  the  reward  to 
the  exertion,  and  to  point  out  that  people  feel  cheerful  and  happy, 
whilst  they  are  employed.  The  reward  of  our  industrious  boy, 
though  it  be  money,  is  only  money  considered  as  the  means  of 
gratifying  a  benevolent  wish.  In  a  commercial  nation,  it  is  es- 
pecially necessary,  to  separate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  spirit  of 
industry  and  avarice  ;  and  to  beware  lest  we  introduce  Vice  under 
tlie  form  of  Virtue. 

In  the  story  of  Tarlton  and  Loveit,  are  represented  the  danger 
and  the  folly  of  that  weakness  of  mind,  and  easiness  to  be  led, 
which  too  often  pass  for  good  nature ;  and,  in  the  story  of  the  False 
Key,  are  p<Mnted  out  some  of  the  evils  to  which  a  well-educated 
boy,  when  he  first  goes  to  service,  is  exposed  from  the  profligacy 
of  hif  fellow-servants. 

In  the  Birth-day  Present,  in  the  History  of  Mademoiselle  Pa- 
nache, and  in  the  character  of  Mrs«  Theresa  Tattle,  the  Parent's 
Assistant  has  pointed  out  the  dangers,  which  may  arise  in  educa- 
tion from  a  bad  servant,  a  silly  governess,  and  a  common  acquain- 
tance. 

In  the  Barring-out,  the  errors,  to  which  a  high  spirit  and  tlie  love 
of  party  are  apt  to  lead,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  correction  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  common  fault  of  making  the  most  mis- 
chievous characters  appear  the  most  active  and  the  most  ingeni- 
ous, has  been  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  Unsucctssful  cunning 
will  not  be  admired,  and  cannot  induce  imitation. 
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maid  to  wait  upon  his  daughter  Barbara,  and  he  strictly  forbade 
her  thenceforuHird  to  keep  company  with  any  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren, who  had  hitherto  been  her  playfellows  : — they  were  not 
sorry  for  this  prohibition,  because  she  had  beeii  tlieir  tyrant 
rather  than  their  companion  :  she  was  vexed  to  observe,  that 
her  absence  was  not  regretted,  and  she  was  mortified  to  per- 
ceive, that  she  could  not  humble  them  by  any  display  of  airs 
and  6nery. 

There  was  one  poor  girl  amongst  her  former  associates,  to 
whom  she  had  a  peculiar  disUke — Susan  Price — a  sweet-tem- 
pered, modest,  sprightly,  industrious  lass,  who  was  the  pride 
and  delight  of  the  village. — Her  father  rented  a  small  fann, 
and  unfortunately  for  him,  he  Uved  near  attorney  Case.  Bar- 
bara used  often  to  sit  at  her  window  watching  Susan  at  work — 
sometimes  she  saw  her  in  the  neat  garden  raking  the  beds  or 
weeding  the  borders ;  sometimes  she  was  kneeling  at  her  bee- 
hive with  fresh  flowers  for  her  bees — sometimes  she  was  in  the 
poultry-yard  scattering  com  from  her  seive  amongst  the  eager 
chickens ;  and  in  the  evening  she  was  often  seated  in  a  httle 
honey-suckle  arbour,  with  a  clean,  Ught,  three-legged  deal  ta- 
ble before  her,  upon  which  she  put  her  plain  work.  Susan  had 
been  taught  to  work  neatly  by  her  good  mother,  who  was  very 
fond  of  her,  and  to  whom  she  was  most  gratefully  attached. — 
Mrs.  Price  was  an  intelligent,  active,  domestic  woman,  but  her 
health  was  not  robust :  she  earned  money,  however,  by  taking 
in  plain  work,  and  she  was  famous  for  baking  excellent  bread 
and  breakfast  cakes.  She  was  respected  in  the  village  for  her 
conduct  as  a  wife  and  as  a  mother,  and  all  were  eager  to  show 
her  attention.  At  her  door  the  first  branch  of  hawthorn  was 
always  placed  on  May -morning,  and  her  Susan  was  usually 
Queen  of  the  May. 

It  was  now  time  to  choose  the  Queen.  Tl'C  setting  sun 
shone  full  upon  the  pink  blossoms  of  the  hawthorn,  when  the 
merry  group  assembled  upon  their  little  green.  Barbara  was 
now  walking  in  sullen  state  in  her  father's  garden ;  she  heard 
the  busy  voices  in  the  lane,  and  she  concesded  herself  behind 
the  high  hedge,  that  she  might  Usten  to  their  conversation. 

"  Where's  Susan  ?" — were  the  first  unwelcome  words  which 
she  overheard.—"  Aye,  where's  Susan,'^  repeated  Philip,  stop- 

Eing  short  in  the  middle  of  a  new  tune,  that  he  was  playing  on 
is  pipe — "  I  wish  Susan  would  come  !  I  want  her  to  sing  me 
this  same  tune  over  again,  I  have  not  it  yet." 

"  And  I  wish  Susan  would  come,  I'm  sure,"  cried  a  little 
girl,  whose  lap  was  full  of  primroses — "  Susan  will  give  me 
some  thread  to  tie  up  my  nosegays,  and  she'll  show  me  where 
the  fresh  violets  grow,  and  she  has  promised  to  give  me  a  great 
bunch  of  her  double  cowslips  to  wear  to-morrow. — 1  wish  she 
would  come." 
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^'  Nothing  can  be  done  without  Susan  !— She  alwajrs  shows 
OS  where  the  nicest  flowers  are  to  be  found  in  the  lanes  and 
meadows,"  said  they. — "  She  must  make  up  the  garlands— 
and  she  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May  !"  exclaimed  a  multitude 
of  little  voices. 

"  But  she  does  not  come  !"  said  Philip. 

Rose,  who  was  her  particular  friend,  now  came  forward,  to 
assure  the  impatient  assembly,  '*  that  she  would  answer  for  it 
Susan  would  come  as  soon  as  she  possibly  could,  and  that  she 
probably  was  detained  by  business  at  home." — The  little  elec- 
tors thought,  that  all  business  should  give  way  to  theirs,  and 
Rose  was  despatched  to  summon  her  friend  immediately. 

"  Tell  her  to  make  haste,"  cried  Philip. — "  Attorney  Case 
dined  at  the  Abbey  to-day — ^luckily  for  us  ;  if  he  comes  home, 
and  finds  us  here,  may  be  he'll  drive  us  away,  for  he  says  this 
bit  of  ground  belongs  to  his  garden,  though  that  is  not  true,  I'm 
sure,  for  Farmer  Price  knows,  and  says,  it  was  always  open  to 
the  road. — The  attorney  wants  to  get  our  play  ground,  so  he 
does — I  wish  he  and  his  daughter  Bab,  or  IVUss  Barbara,  as 
she  must  now  be  called,  were  a  hundred  miles  off,  out  of  our 
way,  I  know. — No  later  than  yesterday  she  threw  down  my 
nine-pins  in  one  of  her  ill-humours,  as  she  was  walking  by  with 
her  gown,  all  trailing  in  the  dust." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Mary,  the  little  primrose  girl,  "  her  gown  is 
always  trailing,  she  does  not  hold  it  up  nicely,  like  Susan ;  and 
with  all  her  fine  clothes  she  never  looks  half  so  neat. — Mamma 
says  she  wishes  I  may  be  like  Susan,  when  I  grow  up  tq  be  a 
great  girl,  and  so  do  I. — I  should  not  like  to  look  conceited  as 
Barbara  does,  if  I  was  ever  so  rich." 

"  Rich  or  poor,"  said  Philip,  *'  it  does  not  become  a  girl  to 
k)ok  conceited,  much  less  boldj  as  Barbara  did  the  other  day, 
when  she  was  standing  at  her  father's  door,  without  a  hat  upon 
her  head,  staring  at  the  strange  gentleman  who  stopped  here- 
about to  let  his  horse  drink. — I  know  what  he  thought  of  Bab 
by  his  looks,  and  of  Susan  too— for  Susan  was  in  her  garden, 
bending  down  a  branch  of  the  laburnum  tree,  looking  at  its 
yellow  flowers,  which  were  just  come  out ;  and  when  the  gen- 
tleman asked  her  how  many  miles  it  was  from  Shrewsbury,  she 
answered  him  so  noodest ! — not  bashful,  Uke  as  if  she  had  nev- 
er seen  nobody  before — but  iust  right — and  then  she  pulled  on 
her  straw  hat,  which  was  fallen  back  with  her  looking  up  at 
the  laburnum,  and  she  went  her  way  home,  and  the  gentleman 
says  to  me,  after  she  was  gone,  "  Pray,  who  is  that  neat  mod- 
est girl  ?" 

"  But  I  wish  Susan  would  come,"  cried  Philip,  interrupting 
himself. 

Susan  was  all  this  time,  as  her  friend  Rose  rightly  guessed, 
busy  at  home.      She  was  detained  by  her  father's  returning  la- 
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ter  than  usual-^his  supper  was  ready  for  him  nearly  an  hour 
before  he  came  home,  and  Susan  swept  up  the  ashes  twice,  and 
twice  put  on  wood  to  make  a  cheerful  blase  for  him  ;  but  at 
last,  when  be  did  come  in,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  blaze  or 
of  Susan,  and  when  his  wife  asked  him  how  he  did,  he  made 
no  answer,  but  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  looking  very 
gloomy. — Susan  put  his  supper  upon  the  table,  and  set  his  own 
chair  for  him,  but  he  pushed  away  the  chair  and  turned  from 
the  table,  saying — 

^'  1  shall  eat  nothing,  child  !  why  have  you  such  a  fire,  to 
soast  me  at  this  time  of  the  year  f '' 

*^  You  said  yesterday,  father,  I  thought,  that  you  liked  a  little 
cheerful  wood  fire  in  the  evening,  and  there  was  a  great  show- 
er of  hail ;  your  coat  is  quite  wet,  we  must  dry  it." 

*<  Take  it  then,  child,"  said  he,  pulling  it  off— <'  I  shall  soon 
have  no  coat  to  dry — and  take  my  hat  too,"  said  he,  throwing 
it  upon  the  ground. 

Susan  hung  up  his  hat,  put  his  coat  over  the  back  of  a  chair 
to  dry,  and  then  stood  anxiously  looking  at  her  mother,  who 
was  not  well ;  she  had  this  day  fatigued  herself  with  baking, 
^d  now  alarmed  by  her  husband's  moody  behaviour,  she  sat 
down  pale  and  trembling.  He  threw  himself  into  a  chair^ 
folded  his  arms,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  fire — Susan  was 
the  first  who  ventured  to  break  silence.  Happy  the  father 
**  who  has  such  a  daughter  as  Susan  !  her  unaltered  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  her  playful  afi^ectionate  caresses,  at  last  somewhat 
dissipated  her  father's  melancholy  ;— ^he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  eat  any  of  the  supper  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  ; 
however,  with  a  faint  smile,  he  told  Susan,  that  he  thought  he 
tiouJd  eat  one  of  her  Guinea  hen's  eggs.  She  thanked  him, 
and  with  that  nimble  alacrity,  which  marks  the  desire  to  please, 
she  rah  to  her  neat  kitchen  yard — ^but,  alas !  her  Guinea  hen 
wall  not  there  !-«-it  had  strayed  into  the  attorney's  garden — she 
siiW  it  through  the  paling,  and  timidly  opening  the  little  gate, 
ahd  asked  Miss  Barbara,  who  was  walking  slowly  by,  to  let  her 
6dm6  in  and  take  her  Guinea  hen.  Barbara,  who  was  at  this 
instant  reflecting,  with  no  agreeable  feelings,  upon  the  conver- 
sation ctf  the  village  children,  td  which  she  had  recently  listen- 
ed, started  when  she  heard  Susan's  voice,  and  with  a  proud, 
ill-huAiOUred  look  and  voice  refused  her  request. — <'  Shut  the 
satOi"  said  she,  *^  you  have  no  business  in  our  garden,  and  as 
ror  )rour  h^n,  I  shall  keep  it,  it  is  always  flying  in  here,  and 
pkgumg  us,  and  my  father  says  it  is  a  trespasser,  and  he  told 
me  I  might  catch  it,  and  keep  it  the  next  time  it  got  in,  and  it 
ik  ib  kiow."  Then  Barbara  called  to  her  maid  Betty,  and  bid 
her  catch  the  mischievous  hen. 
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"  Oh  mjr  Guinea  hen  !  my  pretty  Guinea  hen,"  cried  Su- 
san, as  they  hunted  the  frightened,  screaming  creature  from 
comer  to  corner. 

"  Here  we  have  got  it !"  said  Betty,  holding  it  fast  by  the 
legs. 

**  Now  pay  damages.  Queen  Susan,  or  good  bye  to  your 
pretty  Gumea  hen  !"  said  Barbara,  in  an  insulting  tone. 

"  Damages  !  what  damages  f "  said  Susan,  ''  tell  me  what  I 
must  pay." 

A  shilling,"  said  Barbara. 

Oh  if  sixpence  would  do !"  said  Susan,    *<  I  have  but  six- 
pence of  my  own  in  the  world,  and  here  it  is." 

'^  It  won't  do,"  said  Barbara,  turning  her  back. 

"  Nay,  but  hear  me,"  cried  Susan,  "  let  me  at  least  come  in 
to  look  for  its  eggs.  I  only  want  one  for  my  father's  supper ; 
.you  shall  have  all  the  rest." 

"  What's  your  father  or  his  supper  to  us ;  is  he  so  nice  that 
he  can  eat  none  but  Guinea  hen's  eggs  f "  said  Barbara ;  "  if 
you  want  your  hen  and  your  eggs,  pay  for  them  and  you'll  have 
them." 

*^  I  have  but  sixpence,  and  you  say  that  won't  do,"  said  Su- 
san with  a  sigh,  as  she  looked  at  her  favourite,  which  was  in  the 
maid's  grasping  hands,  struggling  and  screaming  in  vain. 

Susan  retired  disconsolate.  At  the  door  of  her  father's  cot- 
tage, she  saw  her  friend  Rose,  who  was  just  come  to  summon 
her  to  the  hawthorn  bush. 

"  They  are  all  at  the  hawthorn,  and  I'm  come  for  you,  we 
can  do  nothing  without  you,  dear  Susan,"  cried  Rose  running 
to  meet  her,  at  the  moment  she  saw  her  ;  ^^  you  are  chosen 
Queen  of  the  May-*-K;ome,  make  haste  ;  but  what's  the  matter, 
why  do  you  look  so  sad  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  said  Susan,  "  don't  wait  for  me,  I  can't  come  to 
you  ;  but,"  added  she,  pointing  to  tlie  tuft  of  double  cowslips 
in  the  gaMen,  *'  gather  those  for  poor  little  Mary,  I  promised 
them  to  her  ;  and  tell  her  the  violets  are  under  the  hedge  just 
opposite  the  turnstile,  on  the  right  as  we  go  to  church.  Good 
bye,  never  mind  me— I  can't  come— I  can't  stay,  for  my  father 
wants  me." 

"  But  don't  turn  away  your  face,  I  won't  keep  you  a  mo- 
ment, only  tell  me  what's  the  matter,"  said  her  friend,  follow- 
ing her  into  the  cottage. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  not  much,"  said  Susan  ;  "  only  that  I  want- 
ed the  egg  in  a  great  hurry  for  father,  it  would  not  have  vexed 
me — to  be  sure  I  should  have  clipped  my  Guinea  hen's 
wings,  and  then  she  could  not  have  flown  over  the  hedge — but 
let  us  think  no  more  about  it  now,"  added  she,  twinkling  away 
a  tear. 
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When  Rose,  however,  learnt  that  her  friend's  Guinea  hen 
was  detained  prisoner  by  the  attorney's  daughter,  she  exclaim- 
ed with  all  the  honest  warmth  of  indignation,  and  instantly  ran 
back  to  tell  the  story  to  her  companions. 

<'  Barbara  !  aye  !  like  father,  like  daughter,"  cried  Fanner 
Price,  starting  from  the  thoughtful  attitude  in  which  be  had 
been  fixed,  and  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  his  wife. 

"  You  see  something  is  amiss  with  me,  wife — I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is."  As  he  lowered  his  voice,  Susan,  who  was  not  sure 
that  he  wished  she  should  hear  what  he  was  going  to  say,  re- 
tired from  behind  his  chair.— ^'  Susan,  don't  go  ;  sit  you  down 
here,  my  sweet  Susan,"  said  he,  making  room  for  her  upon 
his  chair  ;  ''  I  believe  I  was  a  little  cross  when  I  came  in  first 
to-night,  but  I  had  something  to  vex  me,  as  you  shall  hear." 

''  About  a  fortnight  ago,  you  know,  wife,"  continued  he, 
^'  there  was  a  balloting  in  our  town  for  the  militia,  now  at  that 
time  I  wanted  but  ten  days  of  forty  years  of  age,  and  the  attor- 
ney told  me,  I  was  a  fool  for  not  calling  myself  plump  forty  ; 
but  the  truth  is  the  truth,  and  it  is  what  I  think  the  fittest  to  be 
spoken  at  all  times,  come  what  will  of  it — so  I  was  drawn  for  a 
militia-man,  but  when  I  thought  how  loth  you  and  I  would  be  to 
part,  I  was  main  glad  to  hear  that  I  could  get  ofif  by  paying 
eight  or  nine  guineas  for  a  substitute,  only  I  had  not  the  nine 
guineas,  for  you  know  we  had  bad  luck  with  our  sheep  this 
year,  and  they  died  away  one  after  another ;  but  tliat  was  no 
excuse,  so  I  went  to  Attorney  Case,  and  with  a  power  of  diffi- 
culty, 1  got  him  to  lend  me  the  money,  for  which,  to  be  sure,  I 
gave  him  something,  and  left  my  lease  of  our  farm  with  him,  as 
he  insisted  upon  it,  by  way  of  security  for  the  loan.  Attorney 
Case  is  too  many  for  me  ;  he  has  found  what  he  calls  a  Jlaw  in 
my  lease,  and  the  lease  he  telb  me  is  not  worth  a  farthing,  and 
that  he  can  turn  us  all  out  of  our  farm  to-morrow  if  he  pleases ; 
and  sure  enough  he  will  please,  for  I  have  thwarted  him  this 
day,  and  he  swears  he'll  be  revenged  on  me ;  indeed  he  has 
begun  with  me  badly  enough  already.  I'm  not  come  to  the 
worst  part  of  my  story  yet " 

Here  Farmer  Price  made  a  dead  stop,  and  his  wife  and 
Susan  looked  up  in  his  face  breathless  with  anxiety. 

^'  It  must  come  out,"  said  he  with  a  short  sigh  ;  **  I  must 
leave  you  in  three  days,  wife." 

"  Must  you  !"  said  his  wife  in  a  faint  resigned  voice.  "  Su- 
san, love,  open  the  window." 

'    Susan  ran  to  open  the  window,  and  then  returned  to  support 
her  mother's  head. 

When  she  came  a  little  to  herself,  she  sat  up,  begged  that 
her  husband  would  go  on,  and  that  nothing  might  be  concealed 
from  her. 
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Her  husband  had  no  wish  indeed  to  conceal  any  thing  from 
a  wife  he  loved  so  well,  but  stout  as  he  was,  and  steady  to  his 
maxim,  that  the  truth  was  the  thing  the  fittest  to  be  spoken  at 
all  times,  his  voice  fauhered,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty, 
that  he  brought  himself  to  speak  the  whole  truth  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

The  fact  was  this  :  Case  met  Farmer  Price  as  he  was  com- 
ing home  whistlmg,  from  a  new  ploughed  field  ;  the  Attorney 
had  just  dined  at  the  Abbey — the  Abbey  was  the  family  seat  of 
an  opulent  Baronet  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom  Mr.  Case 
had  been  agent ;  the  Baronet  died  suddenly,  and  his  estate 
and  title  devolved  to  a  younger  brother,  who  had  now  just  ar- 
rived in  the  country,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Case  was  eager  to  pay 
his  court,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  his  favour.  Of  the  agency  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  pretty  secure,  and  he  thought  that 
he  might  assume  the  tone  of  command  towards  the  tenants, 
especially  towards  one  who  was  some  guineas  in  his  debt,  and 
in  whose  lease  there  was  a  flaw. 

Accosting  the  Farmer  in   a  haughty  manner,  the  Attorney 
began   with,  "  So,  Farmer  Price,  a   word  with  you,   if  you 
please,  walk  on   here,  man,  beside  my  horse,  and  you'll  hear 
me.     You  have  changed  your  opinion,  I  hope,  about  that  bit  of 
land,  that  corner  at  the  end  of  my  garden." 
"  As  how,  Mr.  Case  ?"  said  the  Farmer. 
*'  As  how,  man — why  you  said  something  about  it's  not  be- 
longing to  me,  when  you  heard  me  talk  of  enclosing  it  the  oth- 
er day." 
"  So  I  did,"  said  Price,  «  and  so  I  do." 
Provoked   and   astonished   at  the  firm  tone   in  which  these 
words   were  pronounced,  the  Attorney  was  upon  the  point  of 
swearing,  that  he  would  have  his  revenge ;  but  as  his  passions 
were  habitually  attentive  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  refrained 
from   any  hasty   expression,  which  might,  he  was  aware,  in  a 
court  of  justice,  be  hereafter  brought  against  him. 

"  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Price,"  said  he,  in  a  soft  voice,  and 
pale  with  suppressed  rage — ^he  forced  a  smile — "  I'm  under 
the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  money  I  lent  you  some  time  ago, 
and  you  will  please  to  take  notice,  that  it  must  be  paid  to-mor- 
row morning.  I  wish  you  a  good  evening.  You  have  the 
money  ready  for  me,  I  dare  say." 

"  No,"  said  the  Farmer,  "  not  a  guinea  of  it ;  but  John 
Simpson,  who  was  my  substitute,  has  not  left  our  village  yet, 
I'll  get  the  money  back  from  him,  and  go  myself,  if  so  be  it 
must  be  so,  into  the  militia — so  I  will." 

The  attorney  did  not  expect  such  a  determination,  and  he 
represented  in  a  friendly  hypocritical  tone  to  Price,  '^  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  drive  him  to  such  an  extremity,  that  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  in  him  to  runJiU  head  against  a  wall  for  no 
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purpose.  You  don't  mean  to  take  the  corner  into  your  own 
garden,  do  you,  Price  f"  said  he. 

"  I,"  said  the  Farmer,  "  God  forbid  !  it's  none  of  mine,  I 
never  take  what  does  not  bek>ng  to  me." 

"  True,  right,  very  proper,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Case  ;  "but 
then  you  have  no  interest  in  life  in  the  land  in  question  f " 

"  None." 

<'  Then  why  so  stiff  about  it.  Price  ;  all  I  want  of  you  is  to 

say " 

'^  To  say  that  black  is  white,  which  I  won't  do,  Mr.  Case  ; 
the  ground  is  a  thing  not  worth  talking  of,  but  it's  neither  yours 
nor  mine  ;  in  my  memory,  since  the  new  lane  was  made,  it  has 
always  been  open  to  the  parish,  and  no  man  shall  enclose  it 
witli  my  good  will. — Truth  is  truth,  and  must  be  spoken  ;  jus- 
tice is  justice,  and  should  be  done,  Mr.  Attorney." 

^'  And  law  is  law,  Mr.  Farmer,  and  shall  have  its  course  to 
your  cost,"  cried  the  Attorney,  exasperated  by  the  dauntless 
spirit  of  this  village  Hampden. 

Here  they  parted. — ^The  glow  of  entliusiasm,  the  pride  of 
virtue  which  made  our  hero  brave,  could  not  render  him  insen- 
sible. As  he  drew  nearer  home  many  melancholy  thoughts 
pressed  upon  his  heart,  he  passed  the  door  of  his  ov^n  cottage 
with  resolute  steps,  however,  and  went  through  the  village  in 
search  of  the  man  who  had  engaged  to  be  bis  substitute.  He 
fouiui  him,  told  him  how  the  matter  stood,  and  luckily  the  man, 
who  had  not  yet  spent  the  money,  was  willing  to  return  it,  as 
there  were  many  others  had  been  drawn  for  die  militia,  who, 
he  observed,  would  be  glad  to  give  him  the  same  price,  or 
more  for  his  services. 

The  moment  Price  got  the  money,  he  hastened  to  Mr. 
Case's  house,  walked  strait  forward  into  his  room,  and  laying 
the  money  down  upon  his  desk,  "  There,  Mr.  Attorney,  are 
your  nine  guineas,  count  them,  now  I  have  done  with  you." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  attorney,  jingling  the  money  trium- 
phantly in  his  hand ;  "  we'll  give  you  a  taste  of  the  law,  my  good 
Sir,  or  I'm  mistaken. — You  forgot  the  flaw  in  your  lease,  which 
I  have  safe  in  this  desk." 

^'  Ah,  my  lease,"  said  the  Farmer,  who  had  almost  forgot  to 
ask  for  it  till  he  was  thus  put  in  mmd  of  it  by  the  attorney's 
imprudent  threat. 

"  Give  me  my  lease,  Mr.  Case  ;  I've  paid  my  money,  you 
have  no  right  to  keep  the  lease  any  longer,  whether  it  is  a  bad 
one  or  a  good  one." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  attorney,  locking  bis  desk,  and  put- 
ting the  key  into  his  pocket, — "possession,  my  honest  friend," 
cried  he,  striking  his  hand  upon  the  desk,  "  possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law.  Good  night  to  you.  I  cannot  in  conscience 
return  a  lease  to  a  tenant  in  which  1  know  there  is  a  capita) 
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flaw ;  it  is  my  duty  to  show  it  to  my  employer,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  your  new  landlord,  whose  agent  I  have  good  reasons 
to  expect  I  shall  be.  You  will  live  to  repent  your  obstinacy, 
Mr.  Price.     Your  servant.  Sir." 

Price  retired  melancholy,  but  not  intimidated. 

Many  a  man  returns  home  with  a  gloomy  countenance,  who 
has  not  quite  so  much  cause  for  vexation. 

When  Susan  heard  her  father's  story,  she  quite  forgot  her 
Guinea  hen,  and  her  whole  soul  was  intent  upon  her  poor  mon. 
ther,  who,  notwithstanding  her  utmost  exertion,  could  not  sup- 
port herself  under  this  sudden  stroke  of  misfortune. — ^In  the 
middle  of  the  night  Susan  was  called  up  ;  her  mother's  fever 
ran  high  for  some  hours,  but  towards  morning  it  abated,  and 
she  feu  into  a  soft  sleep,  with  Susan's  hand  locked  fast  in  hers. 

Susan  sat  motionless,  and  breathed  softly,  lest  she  should 
disturb  her.  The  rush-light  which  stood  beside  the  bed,  was 
now  burnt  low,  the  long  shadow  of  the  tall  wicker  chair  flitted, 
faded,  appeared  and  vanished,  as  the  flame  rose  and  sunk  in 
the  socket.  Susan  was  afraid,  that  the  disagreeable  smell 
might  waken  her  mother,  and  gently  disengaging  her  hand, 
she  went  on  tiptoe  to  extinguish  the  candle — all  was  silent,  the 
grey  light  of  the  morning  was  now  spreading  over  every  object; 
the  sun  rose  slowly,  and  Susan  stood  at  the  lattice  window, 
k)oking  through  the  small  leaded  cross-barred  panes  at  the 
splendid  spectacle.  A  few  birds  began  to  chirp,  but  as  Susan 
was  listening  to  them,  her  mother  started  in  her  sleep,  and 
spoke  unintelligibly. — Susan  hung  up  a  white  apron  before  the 
window  to  keep  out  the  Ught,  and  just  then  she  heard  the  sound 
of  music  at  a  distance  in  the  village.  As  it  approached  nearer, 
she  knew  that  it  was  Philip  playing  upon  his  pipe  and  tabor ; 
she  distinguished  the  merry  voices  of  her  companions,  ^^  carol- 
Ung  in  honour  of  tlie  May,"  and  soon  she  saw  them  coming  to- 
wards her  father's  cottage,  with  branches  and  garlands  in  their 
hands.  She  opened  quick,  but  gently,  the  latch  of  the  door, 
and  ran  out  to  meet  them. 

"  Here  she  is  ! — Here's  Susan  !"  they  exclaimed  joyfully, 
"  Here's  the  Queen  of  the  May.  And  here's  her  crown  !" 
cried  Rose,  pressing  forward  ;  but  Susan  put  her  finger  upon 
her  lips,  and  pointed  to  her  mother's  window — PhiUp's  pipe 
stopped  instantly. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Susan,  "  my  mother  is  ill,  I  can't  leave 
her,  you  know."  Then  gently  putting  aside  the  crown,  her 
companions  bid  her  say  who  sliould  wear  it  for  her. 

''  Will  you,  dear  Rose  ?"  said  she,  placing  the  garland  upon 
her  friend's  head — ''  It's  a  charming  May  morning,"  added 
she,  with  a  smile  ;  "  good  bye.  We  shan't  hear  vour  voioes 
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or  the  pipe  when  you  have  turned  the  corner  into  the  village, 
SD  you  need  only  stop  till  then,  Philip/' 

"  I  shall  stop  for  all  day,"  said  Philip,  "I've  no  mind  to  play 
any  more." 

"  Good  bye,  poor  Susan  ;  it  ir  a  pity  you  can't  come  with 
U8,"  said  all  the  children,  and  little  Mary  ran  after  Susan  to 
the  cottage  door. 

"  I  forgot  to  thank  you,"  said  she,  "  for  the  double  cow- 
dips  ;  look  how  pretty  they  are,  and  smell  how  sweet  the 
n^ets  are  in  my  bosom,  and  kiss  me  quick,  for  I  shall  be  left 
behind." 

Susan  kissed  the  little  breathless  girl,  and  returned  softly  to 
the  side  of  her  mother's  bed. 

"  How  grateful  that  child  is  to  me  for  a  cowslip  only  !  How 
om  I  be  grateful  enough  to  such  a  mother  as  this  ?"  said  Su- 
ma  to  herself,  as  she  bent  over  her  sleeping  mother's  pale 
countenance. 

Her  mother's  unfinished  knitting  lay  upon  a  table  near  the 
ked,  and  Susan  sat  down  in  her  wicker  arm  chair,  and  went 
on  with  the  row,  in  the  middle  of  which  her  hand  stopped  the 
preceding  evening. 

"  She  taught  me  to  knit,  she  taught  me  every  diing  that  I 
know,"  thought  Susan,  "  and  best  of  all,  she  taught  me  to  love 
Imt,  to  wish  to  be  like  her." 

Her^  mother,  when  she  awakened,  felt  much  refreshed  by 
bar  tranquil  sleep,  and  observing  that  it  was  a  delightful  morn- 
ing, said,  ''  that  she  had  been  dreaming  she  heard  music,  but 
diat  the  drum  frightened  her,  because  she  thought  it  was  the 
signal  for  her  husband  to  be  carried  away  by  a  whole  regiment 
01  soldiers,  who  had  pointed  their  bayonets  at  him.  But  that 
was  but  a  dream,  Susan  ;  I  wakened,  and  knew  it  was  a 
dream,  and  I  then  fell  asleep,  and  have  slept  soundly  ever 
since." 

How  painful  it  is  to  waken  to  the  remembrance  of  misfor. 
tune. — Gradually  as  this  poor  woman  collected  her  scattered 
thoughts,  she  recalled  the  circumstances  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing ;  she  was  too  certain,  that  she  had  heard  from  her  hus- 
band's own  lips  the  words,  I  must  leave  you  in  three  days,  and 
Ae  wished'  that  she  could  sleep  again,  and  thmk  it  all  a  dream. 

"  But  he'll  want,  he'll  want  a  hundred  things,"  said  she, 
starting  up  ][  "I  must  get  his  linen  ready  for  him.  I'm  afraid 
it^s  very  late  ;  Susan,  why  did  you  let  me  lie  so  long  f " 

"  Every  thing  shall  be  ready,  dear  mother,  only  don't  hurry 
yoursdf^"  said  Susan. 

And  indeed  her  mother  was  ill  able  to  bear  any  hurry,  or  to 
do  any  work  this  day. 

Susan's  affectionate,  dexterous,  sensible  activity  was  never 
more  wanted,  or  more  effectual.     She  understood  so  readily, 
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she  obeyed  so  exactly,  and  when  she  was  left  to  her  own  dis- 
cretion, judged  so  prudently,  that  her  mother  had  little  trouhlt 
and  no  anxiety  in  directing  her  ;  she  said  that  Susan  never  did 
too  little,  or  too  much. 

Susan  was  mending  her  father's  linen,  when  Rose  tapped 
softly  at  the  window,  and  beckoned  to  her  to  come  out ;  she 
went  out. 

^^  How  does  your  mother  do,  in  the  first  place  ?"  said  Rose 

"  Better,  thank  you.*' 

'^  That's  well,  and  I  have  a  little  bit  of  good  news  for  you 
besides— 4iere,"  said  she,  pulling  out  a  glove,  m  which  there 
was  money,  '^  we'll  get  the  Guinea  hen  back  again — we  have 
all  agreed  about  it.  This  is  the  money  that  has  been  given  to 
us  in  the  village  this  May  morning  ;  at  every  door  they  gave 
silver— -see  how  generous  diey  have  been,  twelve  shillings  1  as- 
sure you.  Now  we  are  a  match  for  Miss  Barbara.  You 
won't  like  to  leave  home — I'll  go  to  Barbara,  and  you  shall  see 
your  Guinea  hen  in  ten  minutes." 

Rose  hurried  away,  pleased  with  her  commission,  and  eager 
to  accomplish  her  business. 

Miss  Barbara's  maid  Betty  was  the  first  person  that  was  vis- 
ible at*the  attorney's  house. 

Rose  insisted  upon  seeing  Mrs.  Barbara  herself,  and  she  was 
shown  into  a  parlour  to  the  yoong  lady,  who  was  reading  a 
dirty  novel,  which  she  put  under  a  heap  of  law  papers  as  they 
entered^ 

"  Dear,  how  you  startled  me  !  is  it  only  yon  .^"  said  she  lo 
her  maid,  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  Rose  behind  the  maid  she  put 
on  a  scornful  air. 

<*  Could  not  ye  say  I  was  not  at  home,  Betty ,-^Well,  my 

rK>d  girl,  what  brings  you  here  ;  something  to  borrow  or  beg, 
suppose." 

May  every  ambassador-— every  ambassador  in  as  good  a 
cause,  answer  with  as  much  dignity  and  moderation  as  Rose  re- 
plied to  Barbara  upon  the  present  occasion. 

She  assured  her,  that  the  person  firom  whom  she  came  did 
not  send  her  either  to  beg  or  borrow,  that  she  was  able  to  pay 
the  full  value  of  that  for  which  she  came  to  ask  ;  and  proouc- 
ing  her  wett-fiUed  purse  :  ^  I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  good 
shilling,"  said  she,  "  If  you  don't  like  it  I  will  change  it ;  and 
DOW  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  Susan's  Guinea  ben  ;  it 
18  in  her  name  I  ask  for  it." 

"  No  matter  in  whose  name  you  ask  for  it,"  ropMed  Barbara, 
"  yon  wiU  not  have  it— *take  up  your  shilling  if  you  please. — ^I 
would  have  taken  a  shilling  yesterday,  if  it  had  been  paid  at  the 
time  properly  ;  but  I  told  Susan,  that  if  it  was  not  paTd  then  I 
should  keep  the  hen,  and  so  I  shall,  I  promise  bar  .-«^You  nMf 
go  back  and  tall  bar  so." 
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The  attorney's  daughter  had,  whilst  Rose  opened  her  nego- 
tiation, measured  the  depth  of  her  purse  with  a  keen  eye,  and 
her  -penetration  discovered  that  it  contained  at  least  ten  shil- 
lings ;  with  proper  management  she  had  some  hopes  that  the 
Guinea  hen  might  be  made  to  bring  in  at  least  half  the  money. 

Rose,  who  was  of  a  warm  temper,  not  quite  so  fit  a  match 
as  she  had  thought  herself  for  the  wily  Barbara,  incautiously 
exclaimed,  ^'  Whatever  it  cost  us,  we  are  determined  to  have 
Susan's  favourite,  hen  ;  so  if  one  shilling  won't  do,  take  two, 
and  if  two  wonH  do,  why  take  three.'' 

The  shillings  sounded  provokingly  upon  the  table,  as  she 
threw  them  down  one  after  another,  and  Barbara  coolly  replied, 
«  Three  won't  do." 

"  Have  you  no  conscience,  Miss  Barbara  ?  then  take  four." 

Barbara  shodc  her  head.  A  fifth  shiUing  was  instantly  prof- 
fered-——but  Bab,  who  now  saw  plainly  that  she  had  the  game 
in  her  own  hands,  preserved  a  cold  cruel  silence. 

Rose  went  on  rapidly,  bidding  shilling  after  shilling,  till  she 
had  completely  emptied  her  purse. 

The  twelve  shillings  were  spread  upon  the  table — Barbara's 
avarice  was  moved,  she  consented  for  this  ransom  to  liberate 
her  prisoner. 

Rose  pushed  the  money  towards  her,  but  just  then  recollect- 
ing that  she  was  actmg  for  others  more  than  for  herself,  and 
doubting  whether  she  had  full  powers  to  conclude  such  an  ex- 
travagant bargain,  she  gathered  up  the  public  treasure,  and 
with  newly-recovered  prudence  observed,  that  she  must  go 
back  to  consult  her  friends. 

Her  generous  little  friends  were  amazed  at  Barbara's  mean- 
ness, but  with  one  accord  declared,  that  they  were  most  willing, 
for  their  parts,  to  give  up  every  farthing  of  the  money.  They 
all  went  to  Susan  in  a  body,  and  told  her  so. 

"  There's  our  purse,"  said  they,  "  do  what  you  please 
with  it." 

They  would  not  wut  for  one  word  of  thanks,  but  ran  away, 
leaving  only  Rost  with  her  to  settle  the  treaty  for  the  Guinea 
hen. 

There  is  a  certam  manner  of  acceptmg  a  favour,  which  shows 
true  generosity  of  mind.  Many  know  how  to  give,  but  few 
know  how  to  accept  a  gift  properly. 

Susan  was  touched,  but  not  astonished,  by  the  kindness  of 
her  young  friends,  and  she  received  the  purse  with  as  much 
simplicity  as  she  would  have  given  it. 

"  WeU,"  said  Rose,  "  shall  I  go  back  for  the  Guinea  hen  f " 

<*  The  Guinea  hen !"  said  Susan,  starting  from  a  reverie 
into  which  she  had  fallen  as  she  omtemplated  Uie  purse, ''  Cer- 
tainly I  do  long  to  see  my  pretty  Guinea  hen  once  more,  but  I 
was  not  thinking  of  her  just  then — I  was  thinking  of  my  father." 
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Now  Susan  hid  heard  her  mother  often  in  the  course  of  this 
day,  wish,  that  she  had  but  money  enough  in  the  world  to  pay 
John  Simpson  for  going  to  serve  in  the  militia  instead  of  her 
husband.  "  This  to  be  sure  will  go  but  a  little  way,"  thought 
Susan,  <^  but  still  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  my  father.'^  She 
told  her  mind  to  Rose,  and  concluded  by  saying  decidedly, 
that  "  if  the  money  was  given  to  her  to  dispose  of  as  she  pleas- 
ed, she  would  give  it  to  her  father.'' 

"  It  is  all  yours,  my  dear  good  Susan,"  cried  Rose,  with  a 
look  of  warm  approbation  ;  '^  tliis  is  so  like  you  ! — But  I'n^ 
sorry  that  Miss  Bab  must  keep  your  Guinea  hen.  I  would  not 
be  her  for  all  the  Guinea  hens,  or  guineas  either,  in  the  whole 
world.  Why,  I'll  answer  for  it,  the  Gruinea  hen  won't  make 
her  happy,  and  you'll  be  happy  even  without — because  you  are 
good— Let  me  come  and  help  you  to-morrow,"  continued 
she,  looking  at  Susan's  work.  ^'  If  you  have  any  more  mend- 
ing work  to  do— I  never  liked  work  till  I  worked  with  you — ^I 
won't  forget  my  thimble  or  my  scissors,"  added  she,  laughing, 
— '^  though  I  used  to  forget  them  when  I  was  a  giddy  girl.  I 
assure  you  I  am  a  great  hand  at  my  needle  now — try  me." 

Susan  assured  her  friend  that  she  did  not  doubt  the  powers 
of  her  needle,  and  that  she  would  most  willingly  accept  of  her 
services,  but  that,  unluckUyj  she  bad  finished  all  the  needle- 
work that  was  immediately  wanted. 

^'  But  do  you  know,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  have  a  great  deal 
of  business  to-morrow— but  I  won't  tell  you  what  it  is  that  I 
have  to  do,  for  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  succeed  ;  but  if  I  do 
succeed,  I'll  come  and  tell  you  directly,  because  you  will  be  so 
glad  of  it." 

Susan,  who  had  always  been  attentive  to  what  her  mother 
taught  her,  and  who  had  often  assisted  her  when  she  was 
baking  bread  and  cakes  for  the  family  at  the  Abbey,  had  now 
formed  the  courageous  but  not  presumptuous  idea,  that  she 
could  herself  undertake  to  bake  a  batch  of  bread. — One  of  the 
servants  from  the  Abbey  had  been  sent  all  round  the  village  in 
die  morning,  in  search  of  bread,  and  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
any  that  was  tolerable.'  Mrs.  Price's  last  baking  failed  for 
want  of  good  banp,  she  was  not  now  strong  enough  to  attempt 
another  herself;  and  when  the  brewer's  boy  came  with  eager- 
ness to  tell  her  that  he  had  some  fine  fresh  yeast  for  her,  she 
thanked  him,  but  sighed,  and  said  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  her, 
she  was  too  ill  for  the  work.  Susan  modestly  requested  per- 
mission to  try  her  hand,  and  her  mother  would  not  refuse  her.* 
Accordingly  she  went  to  work  with  much  prudent  care,  and 
when  her  bread  the  next  morning  came  out  of  the  oven  it  was 


*  Tbit  circmnBUnce  is  founded  od  fact. 
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excellent — at  least  her  mother  said  so,  and  she  was  a  good 
judge.  It  was  sent  to  the  Abbey*,  and  as  the  family  there  had 
not  tasted  any  good  bread  since  their  arrival  in  the  country, 
they  also  were  earnest  and  warm  in  its  praise.  Inquiries  were 
made  from  the  house-keeper,  and  they  heard,  with  soipe  sur* 
prise,  that  this  excellent  bread  was  made  by  a  young  girl  of 
twelve  years  old.  The  housekeeper,  who  had  known  Susan 
from  a  child,  was  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in 
her  favour. 

^^  She  is  the  most  industrious  little  creature,  ma'am,  in  the 
world,"  said  she  to  her  mistress,  '^  little  I  can't  so  weU  call 
her  now,  since  she's  grown  tall'  and  slender  to  look  at,  and  glad 
I  am  she's  grown  up  likely  to  look  at,  for  handsome  is  that 
handsome  does — and  she  thinks  no  more  of  her  being  hand- 
some than  I  do  myself — yet  she  has  as  proper  a  respect  for  her- 
self, ma'am,  as  you  have  ;  and  I  always  see  her  neat,  and  with 
her  mother,  ma'am,  or  fit  people,  as  a  girl  should  be  ;  as  for 
her  mother,  she  doats  upon  her,  as  well  she  may,  for  I  should 
myself  if  I  had  half  such  a  daughter :  and  then  she  has  two 
little  brothers,  and  she's  as  good  to  them,  and  my  boy  PhiUp 
says,  taught  'em  to  read  more  than  the  school-mistress,  all  with 
tenderness  and  good  nature  ;  but  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  I 
cannot  stop  myself  when  I  once  begin  to  talk  of  Susan." 

''  You  have  really  said  enough  to  excite  my  curiosity,"  said 
her  mistress,  ^'  pray  send  for  her  immediately,  we  can  see  her 
before  we  go  out  to  walk." 

The  benevolent  housekeeper  despatched  her  boy  Philip  for 
Susan.  Susan  was  never  in  such  an  untidy  state,  that  she 
could  not  obey  such  a  summons  without  a  long  preparation.—- 
She  had,  it  is  true,  been  very  busy,  but  orderfy  people  can  be 
busy  and  neat  at  the  same  time.  She  put  on  her  usual 
straw  hat,  and  accompanied  Rose's  mother,  who  was  going  with 
a  basket  of  cleared  muslin  to  the  Abbey. 

The  modest  simplicity  of  Susan's  appearance,  and  the  art<- 
less  good  sense  and  propriety  of  the  answers  she  gave  to  aH 
the  questions  that  were  aaked  her,  pleased  the  ladies  at  the 
Abbey,  who  were  good  judges  of  character  and  manners. 

Sir  Arthur  Somers  had  two  sisters,  sensible,  benevolent  wo- 
men ;  they  were  not  of  that  race  of  fine  ladies  who  are  miaera*- 
ble  the  moment  they  come  to  the  country;  nor  yet  were  they 
of  that  bustling  sort,  who  quack  and  direct  all  their  poor  neigh* 
hours,  for  the  mere  love  of  managing,  or  the  want  of  something 
to  do.  They  were  judiciously  generous,  and  whilst  they  wbh<- 
ed  to  diffuse  happiness,  they  were  not  peremptory  in  requiring 
that  people  should  be  happy  precisely  their  own  way.  With 
these  dispositions,  and  with  a  well-informed  brother,  who, 
though  he  never  wished  to  direct,  was  always  willing  to  assist 
in  their  efforts  to  do  good,  there  we^  reasonable  hopes,  that 
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these  ladies  would  be  a   blessing  to  the   poor  villagers  among 
whom  they  were  now  settled. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Somers  had  spoken  to  Susan,  she  inquired 
for  her  brother ;  but  Sir  Arthur  was  in  his  study,  and  a  gentle- 
man was  with  him  on  business. 

Susan  was  desirous  of  returning  to  her  mother,  and  the  la-* 
dies  therefore  would  not  detain  her.  Miss  Somers  told  her 
with  a  smile,  when  she  took  leave,  that  she  would  call  upon  her 
m  the  evening  at  six  o'clock. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  grand  event  as  Susan's  visit  to 
die  Abbey  eould  long  remain  unknown  to  Barbara  Case  and 
her  gossiping  rnaid^  They  watched  eagerly  ibr  the  moment  of 
her  return,  that  they  might  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

<*  There  she  is,  I  declare,  just  come  into  her  garden,"  cried 
Bab,  ^^  I'll  run  in  and  get  it  all  ocrt  of  her  in  a  minute." 

Bab  could  descend,  without  shame,  whenever  it  suited  her 
purposes,  from  the  height  of  insolent  pride  to  the  lowest  mean- 
ness of  fawning  familiarity. 

Sosan  was  gathering  some  marigolds,,  and  some  parsley  for 
her  mother's  broth. 

^*  So,  Susan,"  xsaid  Bab,  who  came  close  up  to  her  before 
she  perceived  it,  "  how  goes  the  world  with  you  to-day  ?" 

^^  My  mother  is  rather  better  to-day,  she  says,  ma'am— -thank 
you,"  replied  Susan,  coldly,  but  civilly. 

**  Md*am,  dear,  how  polite  we  are  grown  of  a  sudden !"  cried 
Bab,  winking  at  her  maid. — ^'  One  may  see  you've  been  in 
good  company  this  morning*— >Hey,  Susan— ^ome  let's  hear 
about  it  ?" — ^^  Did  you  see  die  ladies  themselves,  or  wa^  it  on* 
Igr  the  hoasekeeper  sent  Cor  you,"  said  the  maid. 

'*  What  room  did  you  go  mto  ?"  contmued  Bab ;  '<  Did  you 
see  IMBss  Somers,  or  Sir  Arthur  ?" 

"Miss  Somers." 

**  La !  she  saw  Miss  Somers  !  Betty,  }  must  hear  about  it. — 
Can't  jou  stop  gathering  those  things  for  a  minute,  and  chat  a 
bit  widi  us^  Susan  .^" 

^I  can't  stay,  indeed*,  MissBafbara,  for  my  mother's  broth  is 
just  waocedi^and  I'm  in  a  hurry."     Susan  ran  home. 

"  Lord,  her  bead  is  full  of  broth  now,"  said  Bab  to  her  maid, 
"  and  she  has  not  a  Word  for  herself,  though  she  has  been 
abroad.  My  papa  may  well  call  her  Single  Smsan-^-^for  sim- 
ple she  iS|  and  ^mple  she  will  be  all  the  world  over ;  for  my 
part  I  think  she's  litde  better  than  a  downright  simpleton  ;  but 
however,  simple  or  not,  I'll  get  what  I  want  out  of  her  ;  she'll 
be  aMe  to  speak  may  be  when  she  has  settled  the  grand  matter 
of  the  broth.  Fll  step  in  and  ask  to  see  her  mother  ;  that  will 
put  her  m  a  good  humour  in  a  trice." 

Barbara  fottowcfd  Susan  into  the  cottage,  and  found  her  oc- 
cupied with  the  ffmti  acflUr  of  the  broth. 
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<<  Is  it  ready,"  said  Bab,  peeping  into  the  pot  that  was  over 
the  fire,  ^^  dear,  how  savory  it  smells !  I'll  wait  till  you  go  in 
with  it  to  your  mother,  for  I  must  ask  her  how  she  does  my- 
self." 

'^  Will  you  please  to  sit  down  tlien.  Miss,"  said  Simple  Su- 
san, with  a  smile,  for  at  this  instant  she  forgot  the  Guinea  hen. 
^'  I  have  but  just  put  the  parsley  into  the  broth,  but  it  will  soon 
be  ready." 

During  this  interval  Bab  employed  herself  much  to  her  own 
satisfaction,  in  cross-questioning  Susan.  She  was  rather  pro- 
voked indeed  that  she  could  not  learn  exactly  how  each  of  the 
ladies  was  drest,  and  what  there  was  to  be  for  dinner  at  the  Ab- 
bey ;  and  she  was  curious  beyond  measure  to  find  out  what  Miss 
Somers  meant,  by  saying  that  she  would  call  at  Mr.  Price's  cot- 
tage at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. "  What  do  you  think 

she  could  mean  ?" 

''  I  thought  she  meant  what  she  said,"  replied  Susan,  "  that 
she  would  come  here  at  six  o'clock." 

*^  Aye,  that's  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,"  said  Barbara,  "  but 
what  else  did  she  mean,  think  you  f  People  you  know  don't  al- 
ways mean  exactly,  downright,  neither  more  nor  less  than  they 
say." 

^^  Not  always,"  said  Susan,  with  an  arch  smile,  which  con- 
vinced Barbara  that  she  was  not  quite  a  simpleton. 

" J^ot  alwaysj^  repeated  Barbara,  colouring — "  Oh,  then,  I 
suppose  you  have  some  guess  at  what  Miss  Somers  meant." 

^'  No,"  said  Susan,  ^'  I  was  not  thinking  about  Miss  Somers, 
when  I  said  not  always." 

'<  How  nice  that  broth  does  look,"  resumed  Barbara,  after  a 
pause. 

Susan  had  now  poured  the  broth  into  a  basin,  and  as  she 
strewed  over  it  the  bright  orange  marigolds,  it  looked  very 
tempting ;  she  tasted  it,  and  added  now  a  little  salt,  and  now 
a  little  more,  till  she  thought  it  Vas  just  to  her  mother's  taste. 

'^  Oh,  /  must  taste  it,"  said  Bab,  taking  the  basin  up  greedily. 

^^  Won't  you  take  a  spoon,"  said  Susan,  trembling  at  the  large 
mouthfuls  which  Barbara  sucked  up  with  a  terrible  noise. 

^'Take  a  spoonful,  mdeed!"  exclaimed  Barbara,  setting  down 
the  basin  in  high  anger. — ^'  The  next  time  I  taste  your  broth 
you  shall  affront  me,  if  you  dare  !  The  next  time  I  set  my 
foot  in  this  house,  you  shall  be  as  saucy  to  me  as  you  please." 
And  she  flounced  out  of  the  house,  repeating,  "  Take  a  spoony 
pig,  was  what  you  meant  to  say." 

Susan  stood  in  amazement  at  the  beginning  of  this  speech, 
but  tlie  concluding  words  explained  to  her  the  mystery. 

Some  years  before  this  time,  when  Susan  was  a  very  little 
girl,  and  could  scarcely  speak  plain,  as  she  was  eating  a  basin 
of  bread  and  milk  for  her  supper  at  the  cottage  door,  a  great 
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pig  came  up,  and  put  his  nose  into  the  basin.  Susan  was  wil- 
ling that  the  pig  should  have  some  share  of  the  hread  and  milk, 
but  as  she  ate  with  a  spoon,  and  ho  wilh  his  lar;;e  mouth,  she 
presently  discovered  that  he  was  Hkcly  to  have  more  than  his 
share,  and  in  a  simple  tone  of  expostulation,  she  said  to  him, 
"  Take  a  poon^  P^g*"*  The  saying  became  proverbial  in  the 
village ;  Susan's  little  companions  repeated  it,  and  a[)plied  it 
upon  many  occasions,  whenever  any  one  claim ud  more  tlian 
his  share  of  any  tiling  good.  Barbara,  who  was  then  not  IMiss 
Barbara,  but  plain  Bab,  and  who  played  with  all  tlie  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  neighbourhood,  was  often  reproved  in  her  unjust 
methods  of  division  by  Susan's  proverb.  Susan,  as  she  grew 
up,  forgot  the  childish  saying,  but  the  remembrance  of  it  rank- 
led in  Barbara's  mind,  and  it  was  to  this  that  she  suspected  Su- 
san had  alluded,  when  she  recommended  a  spoon  to  her  whilst 
she  was  swallowing  the  basin  of  brotli. 

''  La,  Miss,"  said  Barbara's  maid,  when  she  found  her  mis- 
tress in  a  passion  upon  her  return  from  Susan's,  ^'  I  only  won- 
dered you  did  her  tlie  honour  to  set  your  foot  within  her 
doors.  What  need  have  you  to  trouble  her  for  news  about  the 
Abbey  folks,  when  your  own  papa  has  been  there  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  is  just  come  in,  and  can  tell  you  every  thing." 

Barbara  did  not  know  that  her  father  meant  to  go  to  the  Ab- 
bey that  morning,  for  Attorney  Case  was  mysterious  even  to 
liis  own  family  about  his  morning  rides.  He  never  chose  to 
be  asked  where  he  was  going,  or  where  he  had  been,  and  tliis 
made  his  servants  more  than  commonly  inquisitive  to  trace  him. 
Barbara,  against  whose  apparent  childishness  and  real  cun- 
ning, he  was  not  sufficiently  upon  his  guard,  had  often  the  art 
of  drawing  him  into  conversation  about  his  visits.  She  ran  ^ 
into  her  fatlier's  parlour,  but  she  knew,  the  moment  she  saw 
his  face,  that  it  was  no  time  to  ask  questions ;  his  pen  was 
across  his  mouth,  and  his  brown  wig  pushed  obliquely  upon  his 
contracted  forehead — the  wig  was  always  pushed  crooked  when- 
ever he  was  in  a  brown,  or  rather  a  black  study.  Barbara, 
who  did  not,  like  Susan,  bear  with  her  father's  testy  humour 
from  affection  and  gentleness  of  dispositton,  but  who  always 
humoured  him  from  artifice,  tried  all  her  skill  to  fathom  his 
thoughts,  and  when  she  found  that  it  would  not  do,  she  went 
to  tell  her  maid  so,  and  to  complain  that  her  father  was  so 
cross,  there  was  no  bearing  him. 

It  is  true  that  Attorney  Case  was  not  in  the  happiest  mood 
possible,  for  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  his  morning's 
work  at  the  Abbey.     Sir  Arthur  Somers,  the  new  marij  did  not 
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suit  hitn,  and  he  began  to  be  rather  apprehensive,  that  he  should 
not  suit  Sir  Arthur. — He  had  sound  reasons  for  his  doubts. 

Sir  Arthur  Somers  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  a  perfectly 
honest  man. — This  seemed  to  our  Attorney  a  contradiction  in 
terms ; — in  the  course  of  his  practice  the  case  had  not  occur- 
red, and  he  had  no  precedents  ready  to  direct  his  proceedings. 

Sir  Arthur  Somers  was  a  man  of  wit  and  eloquence,  yet  of 

Elain  dealing  and  humanity.  The  Attorney  could  not  persuade 
imself  to  believe  that  the  benevolence  was  any  thing  but  en- 
lightened cunning,  and  the  plain  dealing  he  one  minute  dread*- 
ed  as  the  master-piece  of  art,  and  the  next  despised  as  the 
characteristic  of  folly.  In  short,  he  had  not  yet  decided  wheth- 
er he  was  an  honest  man  or  a  knave. — He  had  settled  accounts 
with  him  for  his  late  agency,  he  had  talked  about  sundry  mat- 
ters of  business,  he  constantly  perceived  that  he  could  not  im- 
pose upon  Sir  Arthur ;  but  that  he  could  know  all  the  mazes  of 
the  law,  and  yet  prefer  the  straight  road,  was  incomprehensible. 

Mr.  Case  paid  him  some  compliments  on  his  great  legal 
abilities,  his  high  reputation  at  the  bar. 

"  I  have  left  the  bar,"  replied  Sir  Arthur,  coolly. 

The  attorney  looked  in  unfeigned  astonishment,  when  a  man 
was  actually  making  £3000  per  annum  at  the  bar,  that  he  should 
leave  it. 

"  I  am  come,"  said  he,  "  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  domestic  life 
which  I  prefer  to  all  others — ^in  the  country,  amongst  people 
whose  happiness  I  hope  to  increase." 

At  this  speech  the  Attorney  changed  his  ground,  flattering 
himself  that  he  should  find  his  man  averse  to  business,  and  ig- 
norant of  country  afiairs.  He  talked  of  the  value  of  land,  and 
of  new  leases. 

Sir  Arthur  wished  to  enlarge  his  domain,  to  make  a  ride 
round  it.  A  map  of  the  domain  was  upon  the  table.  Farmer 
Price's  garden  came  exactly  across  the  new  road  for  the  ride. 
Sir  Arthur  looked  disappointed,  and  the  keen  Attorney  seized 
the  moment  to  inform  him  that  <^  Price's  whole  land  was  at  his 
disposal."  ^ 

"  At  my  disposal !  how  so  .^"  cried  Sir  Arthur  eagerly ;  "  it 
will  not  be  out  of  lease  I  believe  these  ten  years.  Pll  look  in- 
to the  rent  roll  again,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken.'' 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  good  Sir,  and  you  are  not  mistak- 
en," said  Mr.  Case,  with  a  shrewd  smile  ;  "  the  land  will  not 
be  out  of  lease  these  ten  years  in  one  sense,  and  in 
tuiother  it  is  out  of  lease  at  this  time  being.  To  come  to  the 
point  at  once,  the  lease  is  ab  originenuW  and  void.  I  have  de- 
tected a  capital  flaw  in  the  body  of  it ;  I  pledge  my  credit  up- 
on it,  Sir,  it  can't  stand  a  single  term  in  law  or  equity." 

The   Attorney  observed,   that  at  these  words  Sir  Arthur'f 
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eye  was  fixed  with  a  look  of  earnest  attention.       ^'  Now  I  have 
him/'  said  the  cunning  tempter  to  himself. 

"Neither  in  law  nor  equity  i*"  repeated  Sir  Arthur,  with  ap- 
parent incredulity — "  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Case  ?" 

"  Sure !  As  I  told  you  before,  Sir,  I'd  pledge  my  whole  cre- 
dit upon  the  thing— ^I'd  stake  my  existence.^' 

"  ThaVs  somethingy*^  said  Sir  Arthur,  as  if  he  was  ponder- 
ing upon  the  matter. 

The  Attorney  went  on  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  keen  man, 
who  sees  a  chance  at  one  stroke  of  winning  a  rich  friend,  and  of 
ruining  a  poor  enemy  ;  he  explained  with  legal  volubility,  and 
technical  amplification,  the  nature  of  the  mistake  in  Mr.  Price's 
lease.  "  It  was.  Sir,'*  said  he,  "  a  lease  for  the  life  of  Peter 
Price,  Susanna  his  wife,  and  to  the  survivor  or  survivors  of 
them,  or  for  the  full  time  and  term  of  twenty  years,  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  first  day  of  May  then  next  ensuing. — Now,  Sir, 
this  you  see  is  a  lease  in  reversion,  which  the  late  Sir  Benjamin 
Somers  had  not,  by  his  settlement,  a  right  to  make.  This  is  a 
curious  mistake,  you  see.  Sir  Arthur,  and  in  filling  up  those 
printed  leases  there's  always  a  good  chance  of  some  flaw  ;  I 
find  it  perpetually,  but  I  never  found  a  better  than  this  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  practice." 

Sir  Arthur  ^tood  in  silence. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  said  the  Attorney,  taking  him  by  the  but- 
ton, "  you  have  no  scruple  of  stirring  in  this  business  .^" 

"  A  little,"  said  Sir  Arthur. 

"  Why  then  that  can  be  done  away  in  a  moment ;  your  name 
shall  not  appear  in  it  at  aU ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make 
over  the  lease  to  me-r-I  make  all  safe  to  you  with  my  bond. — 
Now  being  in  possession,  I  come  forward  in  my  own  proper 
person.     Shall  I  proceed  ?" 

"  No— You  have  said  enough,"  replied  Sir  Arthur. 

"  The  case  indeed  Ues  in  a  nut-shell,"  said  the  attorney, 
whohad  by  this  time  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  pro- 
fessional enthusiasm,  that,  intent  upon  his  vision  of  a  law-*suit, 
he  totally  forgot  to  observe  the  impression  his  words  made  upon 
Sir  Arthur. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  we  have  forgotten  all  this  time," 
said  Sir  Arthur. 

"  What  can  that  be.  Sir  ?" 

"That  we  shall  ruin  this  poor  man." 

Case  was  tliunder-struck  at  these  words,  or  rather  by  the 
look  which  accompanied  them.  He  recollected,  that  he  had 
laid  himself  open,  before  he  was  sure  of  Sir  Arthur's  real  char- 
acter. He  softened,  and  said  he  should  have  had  certainly 
more  consideration  in  the  case  of  any  but  a  litigious  pig-headed 
fellow,  as  he  knew  Price  to  be. 

"  If  he  be  litigious,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  I  shall  certainly  be 
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glad  to  get  him  fairly  out  of  the  parish  as  soon  as  possible. — 
When  you  go  home,  you  will  be  so  good,  Sir,  as  to  send  me 
his  lease,  that  I  may  satisfy  myself  before  we  stir  in  this  busi- 


ness." 


The  attorney,  brightening  up,  prepared  to  take  leave,  but  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  to  take  his  departure,  without  mak- 
ing one  push  at  Sir  Arthur  about  the  agency. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  youy  Sir  Arthur,  with  this  lease  of  Price's," 
said  he ;  "  I'll  leave  it  with  your  agent. — ^Whom  shall  I  apply 
to?" 

"  To  myself,  Sir,  if  you  please,"  replied  Sir  Arthur. 

The  courtiers  of  Lewis  the  XlVth  could  not  have  looked 
more  astounded  than  our  attorney,  When  they  received  from 
their  monarch  a  similar  answer.  It  was  this  unexpected  reply 
of  Sir  Arthur's  which  had  deranged  the  temper  of  Mr.  Case, 
which  had  caused  his  wig  to  stand  so  crooked  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  which  had  rendered  him  impenetrably  silent  to  his 
inquisitive  daughter  Barbara — After  walking  up  and  down  his 
room,  conversing  with  himself  for  some  time,  he  concluded, 
that  the  agency  must  be  given  to  somebody,  when  Sir  Arthur 
should  go  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament ;  that  the  agency, 
even  for  the  winter  season,  was  not  a  thing  to  be  neglected,  and 
that,  if  he  managed  well,  he  might  yet  secure  it  for  himself. — 
He  had  often  found,  tliat  small  timely  presents  worked  won- 
derfully upon  his  own  mind,  and  he  judged  of  others  by  him- 
self. The  tenants  had  been  in  the  reluctant  but  constant  prac- 
tice of  making  him  continual  petty  offerings,  and  he  re- 
solved to  try  the  same  course  with  Sir  Arthur,  whose  resolution 
to  be  his  own  agent  he  thought  argued  a  close,  saving,  avari- 
cious disposition. 

He  had  heard  the  housekeeper  at  the  Abbey  inquiring,  as  he 
passed  through  tlie  servants,  whether  there  was  any  lamb  to  be 
gotten  f  She  said  that  Sir  Arthur  was  remarkably  fond  of 
lamb,  and  that  she  wished  she  could  get  a  quarter  for  him. 

Immediately  he  sallied  into  his  kitchen,  as  soon  as  the  idea 
struck  him,  and  asked  a  shepherd,  who  was  waiting  there,  whe- 
ther he  knew  of  a  nice  fat  lamb  to  be  had  any  where  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  I  know  of  one,''  cried  Barbara,  "  Susan  Price  has  a  pet 
lamb,  that's  as  fat  as  fat  can  be." 

The  attorney  eagerly  caught  at  these  words,  and  speedily  de- 
vised a  scheme  for  obtaining  SUsan's  lamb  for  nothing. 

It  would  be  something  strange  if  an  attorney  of  his  talents 
and  standing  was  not  an  over-match  for  Simple  Susan.  He 
prowled  forth  in  search  of  his  prey ;  he  found  Susan  packing 
up  her  father's  little  wardrobe,  and  when  she  looked  up  as  she 
knelt,  he  saw  that  she  had  been  in  tears. 

•♦  How  is  your  mother  to-day,  Susan  .'*" 
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•*  Worse,  Sir. — My  fatiier  goes  to-morrow." 

"  That's  a  pity. 

"  It  can't  be  helped,"  said  Susan  with  a  sigh. 

"  It  can't  be  helped — how  do  you  know  that  ?"  said  he. 

"Sir  !  dear  Sir  !"  cried  she,  looking ^up  at  him,  and  a  sudden 
ray  of  hope  beamed  in  her  ingenuous  countenance. 

"  And  if  you  could  help  it,  Susan  ?" 

Susan  clasped  her  hands  in  silence,  more  expressive  than 
words. 

"  You  can  help  it,  Susan." 

She  started  up  in  an  ecstacy. 

"  What  would  you  give  now  to  have  your  father  at  home 
for  a  whole  week  longer  ?" 

"  Any  thing  ! — but  I  have  nothing." 

"  Yes,  but  you  have  a  lamb,"  said  the  hard-hearted  astomey. 

'*  My  poor  little  lamb  !"  said  Susan,  ^^  but  what  good  can 
that  do  ?" 

"  What  good  can  any  lamb  do  ? — is  not  lamb  good  to  eat  } 
Why  do  you  look  so  pale,  girl  ?  Are  not  sheep  killed  every 
day,  and  don't  you  eat  mutton  ?  Is  your  lamb  better  than  any 
body's  else,  think  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  love  it  better." 

"  More  fool  you." 

^^  It  feeds  out  of  my  hand,  it  follows  me  about ;  I  have  al- 
ways taken  care  of  it,  my  mother  gave  it  to  me." 

"  Well,  say  no  more  about  it  then,  if  you  love  your  lamb  bet- 
ter than  your  father  and  your  mother  both,  keep  it,  and  good 
morning  to  you." 

"  Stay,  oh  stay  !"  cried  Susan,  catching  the  skirt  of  his  coat 
with  an  eager  and  trembling  hand  ; — "  a  whole  week,  did  you 
say  ?  My  mother  may  get  better  in  that  time. — No,  I  do  not 
k)ve  my  lamb  half  so  well."  The  struggle  of  her  mind  ceased, 
and  with  a  placid  countenance  and  calm  voice,  '^  Take  the 
lamb,"  said  she. 

*•  Where  is  it  ?"  said  the  attorney. 

"  Grazing  in  the  meadow  by  the  river  side." 

"  It  must  be  brought  up  before  night-fall  for  the  butcher,  re- 
member." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  it,"  said  Susan  steadily.  But  as  soon 
as  her  persecutor  had  turned  his  back  and  quitted  the  bouse, 
she  sat  down,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  She  was  soon 
roused  by  the  sound  of  her  mother's  feeble  voice,  who  was 
calling  Susan  from  the  inner  room  where  she  lay.  Susan 
went  in,  but  did  not  undraw  the  curtain  as  she  stood  beside  the 
bed. 

"  Are  you  there,  love  ? — undraw  the  curtain,  that  I  may  see 
you,  and  tell  me — I  thought  I  heard  some  strange  voice  just 
now  talking  to  my  child. — Something's  amiss,  Susan>"  said  her 
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mother,  raising  herself  as  well  as  she  was  able  in  the  bed,  to 
examine  her  daughter's  countenance. 

"  Would  you  think  it  amiss  then,  my  dear  mother,"  said 
Susan,  stooping  to  kiss  her,  "  would  you  think  it  amiss,  if  my 
&ther  was  to  stay  witli  us  a  week  kinger  f^^ 

"  Susan,  you  don't  say  so  ?" 

"  He  is  indeed  a  whole  week  ; — ^but  how  burning  liot  your 
hand  is  still." 

"  Are  you  sure  he  will  stay  ?  How  do  you  know  ?  Who 
told  you  so  ? — ^Tell  me  all  quick." 

^^  Attorney  Case  told  me  so  ;  he  can  get  him  a  week's  long- 
er leave  of  absence,  and  he  has  promised  he  will." 

«  God  bless  him  for  it  for  ever  and  ever  !"  said  the  poor 
woman,  joining  her  hands.  ''  May  the  blessing  of  heaven  be 
with  him  l^ 

Susan  closed  the  curtains  and  was  silent — she  could  not  tay 

She  was  called  out  of  tlie  room  at  this  moment,  for  a  mes- 
senger was  come  from  the  Abbey  for  the  bread  bills. — It  was 
she  who  always  made  out  the  bills,  for  tliough  she  had  not  had 
a  great  number  of  lessons  from  the  writing-master,  she  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  learn,  that  she  could  write  a  very  neat, 
legible  hand,  and  she  found  this  very  useful ;  she  was  not,  to 
be  sure,  particularly  inclined  to  draw  out  a  long  bill  at  tliis  in- 
stant, but  business  must  be  done.  She  set  to  work,  ruled  her 
lines  for  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  made  out  the  bill  for 
the  Abbey,  and  despatched  the  impatient  messenger ;  then  she 
resolved  to  make  out  all  tlie  biUs  for  the  neighbours,  who  had 
many  of  them  taken  a  few  loaves  and  rolls  of  her  baking.  *'  I 
had  better  get  all  my  business  finished, '^  said  she  to  herself, 
^*  before  I  go  down  to  the  meadow  to  take  leave  of  my  poor 
lamb."  This  was  sooner  said  than  done  ;  for  she  found  tliat 
she  had  a  great  number  of  bills  to  write,  and  the  slate  on  which 
she  had  entered  the  account  was  not  immediately  to  be  founds 
and  when  it  was  found,  tlie  figures  were  almost  rubbed  out  ; 
Barbara  had  sat  down  upon  it ;  Susan  pored  over  tlie  number 
of  loaves,  and  the  names  of  tlie  persons  who  took  them,  and 
she  wrote,  and  cast  up  sums,  and  corrected  and  re-corrccied 
them,  till  her  head  grew  quite  puzzled. 

The  table  was  covered  with  little  square  bits  of  pa|)cr,  on 
which  she  had  been  writing  billt'  over  and  over  again,  when  lier 
fi|ther  came  in  witli  a  bill  in  his  hand. 

"  How's  this,  Susan  ?"  said  he  ; — "  How  can  yon  be  so 
careless,  child  ?  What  is  your  head  running  upon  ?  Here 
look  at  the  bill  you  were  sending  up  to  the  Abbey  !  I  met  tiic 
messenger,  and  luckily  asked  to  see  how  much  it  was. — Look 
at  it." 
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Susan  looked  and  blushed  ;  it  was  written,  •*  Sir  Arthur 
Somers  to  John  Price  debtor  six  dozen  lambsy  so  much.** 
She  altered  it,  and  returned  it  to  her  ftither  ;  but  he  had  taken* 
up  some  of  the  papers  which  lay  upon  the  table. — **  What  are 
all  these,  child  ?" 

"  Some  of  them  are  wrong,  and  I've  written  them  out  again," 
said  Susan. 

"  Some  of  them  !  all  of  them,  I  think  seem  to  be  wrong,  if 
I  can  read,"  said  her  father,  rather  angrily  ;  and  he  pointed 
out  to  her  sundry  strange  mistakes. 

Her  head  indeed  had  been  running  upon  her  poor  lamb. 
She  corrected  all  the  mistakes  with  so  much  patience,  and  bore 
to  be  blamed  with  so  much  good  humour,  that  her  father  at 
last  said,  that  it  was  impossible  ever  to  scold  Susan  without  be* 
ing  in  the  wrong  at  the  last. 

As  soon  as  all  was  set  right,  he  took  the  bills,  and  said  he 
would  go  round  to  the  neighbours,  and  collect  the  money  him- 
self, for  that  he  should  be  very  proud  to  have  it  to  say  to  them, 
that  it  was  all  earned  by  his  own  Httle  daughter. 

Susan  resolved  to  keep  the  pleasure  of  telling  him  of  his 
week's  reprieve  till  he  should  come  home  to  sup,  as  he  had 
promised  to  do,  in  her  mother's  room. — She  was  not  sorry  to 
hear  him  sigh  as  he  passed  the  knapsack,  which  she  had  been 
packing  up  for  his  journey. 

"  How  delighted  he  will  be  when  he  hears  the  good  news  !" 
said  she  to  herself;  "  but  I  know  he  will  be  a  little  sorry  too 
for  my  poor  lamb." 

As  she  had  now  settled  all  her  business,  she  thought  she  eouM 
have  time  to  go  down  to  the  meadow  by  the  river  side  to  see 
her  favourite  ;  but  just  as  she  had  tied  on  her  straw  hat  die  vil- 
lage clock  struck  four,  and  this  was  the  hour  at  which  she  always 
went  to  fetch  her  little  brothers  home  from  a  dame-school  near 
die  village.  She  knew  that  they  would  be  disappointed  if 
she  was  later  than  usual,  and  she  did  not  like  to  keep  them 
waiting,  because  they  were  very  patient,  good  boys  ;  so  she  put 
off  the  visit  to  her  lamb,  and  went  immediately  for  her  brothers. 


CHAPTER    11. 

"  Ev'n  in  the  tprin^f  and  play-time  of  the  year, 
That  calls  the  unwonted  Tilla^r  abroad, 
With  all  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train, 
To  ^ther  king-cups  in  the  yellow  mead, 
And  prink  their  heads  with  daimes.*' 


The  dame-school,  which  was  about  a  mile  from  the  hamlet, 
was  not  a  splendid  mansion,  but  it  was  reverenced  as  much  b} 
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the  young  race  of  village-scholars,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most 
stately  edifice  in  the  land  ;  it  was  a  low  roofed,  long,  thatched 
tenement,  sheltered  by  a  few  reverend  oaks,  under  which  many 
generations  of  hopeful  children  had  in  tlieir  turn  gamboUed. 
The  close-shaven  green,  which  sloped  down  from  the  hatch 
door  of  the  school-room,  was  paled  round  with  a  rude  paling, 
which,  though  decayed  in  some  parts  by  time,  was  not  in  any 
place  broken  by  violence.  The  place  bespoke  order  and 
peace.  The  dame  who  governed  here  was  well  obeyed,  be- 
cause she  was  just,  and  well  beloved,  because  she  was  ever 
glad  to  give  well-earned  praise,  and  pleasure  to  her  little 
subjects. 

Susan  had  once  been  under  her  gentle  dominion,  and  had 
been  deservedly  her  favourite  scholar  ;  the  dame  often  cited 
her  as  the  best  example  to  the  succeeding  tribe  of  emulous 
youngsters. 

Susan  had  scarcely  opened  tlie  wicket,  which  separated  the 
green  before  the  school-room  door  from  the  lane,  when  she 
heard  the  merry  voices  of  the  children,  and  saw  the  little  troop 
issuing  from  the  hatchway,  and  spreading  over  the  green. 

"  Oh  !  there's  our  Susan  !"  cried  her  two  httle  brotliers, 
running,  leaping,  and  bounding  up  to  her,  and  many  of  the  oth- 
er rosy  girb  and  boys  crowded  round  her,  to  talk  of  their  plays, 
for  Susan  was  easily  interested  in  all  tliat  made  others  happy  ; 
but  she  could  not  make  them  comprehend,  that,  if  tliey  all  spoke 
at  once,  it  was  not  possible  that  she  could  hear  what  was  said. 
The  voices  were  still  raised  one  above  another,  all  eager  to 
establish  some  important  observation  about  nine-pins,  or  mar- 
bles, or  tops,  or  bows  and  arrows,  when  suddenly  music  was 
heard,  unusual  music,  and  the  crowd  was  silenced.  The  mu- 
sic seemed  to  be  near  the  spot  where  tlie  children  were  stand- 
ing, and  they  looked  round  to  see  whence  it  could  come. 

Susan  pointed  to  the  great  oak  tree,  and  they  beheld,  seated 
under  its  shade,  an  old  man  playing  upon  his  harp. 

The  children  all  approached — at  first  timidly,  for  tlie  sounds 
were  solemn,  but  as  the  harper  heard  their  little  footsteps  coming 
towards  him,  he  changed  his  hands  and  played  one  of  his  most 
lively  tunes.  The  circle  closed,  and  pressed  nearer  and  nearer 
to  him  ;  some  who  were  in  the  foremost  row  whispered  to 
each  odier,  "  He  is  blind  !  What  a  pity  !"  and  "  He  looks 
very  poor,  what  a  ragged  coat  he  wears  !"  said  others.  "  He 
must  be  very  old,  for  all  his  hair  is  white,  and  he  must  have 
travelled  a  great  way,  for  his  shoes  are  quite  worn  out,"  ob- 
served another. 

All  these  remarks  were  made  whilst  he  was  tuning  his  harp, 
for  when  he  once  more  began  to  play  not  a  word  was  uttered. 

He  seemed  pleased  by  their  simple  exclamations  of  wonder 


and  deligbti^  and  eager  to  amuise  bis  young,  au(jUeace,  he  played 
now  a  gay  and  upw  9  pathj&^ic  air,  la  smU  tbeir  s^v^al  humours* 

Suaao's  voice,  which  was  soft  ainl  sweett  expressive  of  gen- 
tleness and  gpod-naMtfe,  caught  hjs  e^r  the  moment  she  spoke ; 
b%  tiUMd  his  face  eagerly  \t>  the  place  wher^  she  stood,  and  it 
waa  otiserved,  ibat  whei^ver  she  said  that  she  Uked  aay  lune 
particularly,  he  played  it  ovcir  again. 

^M  am  blind,"  said  the  old  cnan,  ^^  and  cannot  see  your 
ficas,  but  I  know  you  all  asunder  by  your  voices,  and  1  can 
guess  pretty  weU  at  all  yo^r  hujnours  apd   characters  by  your 

'^  Can  you  so  indeed  .^"  cried  Susan's  litUe  brother  William, 
who  had  stationed  hii9se)f  between  tiie  old  man's  knees. 
*^  Then  you  heard  my  sister  Susan  speak  just  now.-^— Can  you 
t^U  IIS  what  sort  of  a  person  she  is  ?" 

*^  That  1  can,  I  thipk,  without  being  a  conjuror,"  said  tbe 
old  maoy  lifting  the  boy  up  on  bis  k^ee,  ''  your  sister  Susan  is 
Sood-natured." 

The  boy  clapped  his  hands. 
And  good-tempered." 

Right"  said  little  WilMam  with  a  louder  clap  of  applause. 
And  very  fond  of  the  tittle  boy  who  sits  upon  my  knee." 

^^  O  right !  right !  quite  right  !"  exclaimed  the  child,  and 
^^  quita  right !"  echoed  on  all  sides, 

^^  But  bow  eame  you  to  know  so  much,  when  you  are  blind  ?" 
said  William,  examining  tbq  old  man  attentively^ 

^^  Hu3h,"  said  John,  who  was  a  year  older  than  his  brother, 
and  very  sage,  ^'  you  should  not  put  him  in  mind  of  his  being 
blind." 

^^  Though  I  am  blind,"  spiid  the  harper,  *Vl  ^an  hear,  you 
know,  and  1  heard  froip  y5>ur  sister  lierself  all  th^t  I  told  you 
of  her,  that  she  was  good-tempered  and  good'-natufed,  and  iond 
of  you." 

^'  Oh,  that's  wrongs— you  did  not  hear  ^]1  that  f)rom  herself, 
I'm  sure,"  said  John,  ^'  for  nobody  ever  k^^^^  her  praising 
herself," 

'*  Did  not  I  hear  her  tell  you,  when  you  first  caxne  toi^ 
me,  that  she  was  in  a  greftt  hurry  to  go  home,  but  that  she 
would  stay  a  Uttle  while,  since  you  wished  it  so  mucb-^Was 
not .  that  good^-natured  ?  aiid  when  you  sajd  you  did  P^t  like 
the  tune  she  liked  best,  she  was  not  angry  wjth  you,  but  said, 
'then  play  William's  first,  if  you  ple^se.''-.-Was  not  that  gpod- 
tempered  ?" 

"  Oh,"  interru|Hed  William,  "  it's  all  true  j  but  how  djud 
yoH  find  out  that  she  w^s  food  of  me  ?" 

*'  That  is  such  a  difficult  question,"  said  the  harper,  ''  that 
I  must  take  time  to  consider." — Ho  tuned  his  harp  as  he  pon- 
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dered,  or  seemed  to  ponder  ;  and  at  this  instant,  two  boys, 
who  had  been  searching  for  birds  nests  in  the  hedges,  and  who 
had  heard  the  sound  of  the  harp,  came  blustering  up,  and  push- 
ing their  way  through  the  circle,  one  of  them  exclaimed, 

"  What's  going  on  here  ? — ^Who  are  you,  my  old  fellow  ? — 
A  blind  harper  ;  well,  play  us  a  tune,  if  you  can  play  ever  a 
good  one-^lay  me— 4et's  see,  what  shall  he  play,  Bob  ?" 
added  he,  turning  to  his  companion.     ^'  Bumper  Squire  Jones.'^ 

The  old  man,  though  he  did  not  seem  quite  pleased  with  the 
peremptory  manner  of  the  request,  played,  as  he  was  desired, 
^  Bumper  Squire  Jones  ;'  and  several  other  tunes  were  after- 
wards bespoke  by  the  same  rough  and  tyrannical  voice. 

The  little  children  shrunk  back  in  timid  silence,  and  eyed 
the  great  brutal  boy  with  dislike. 

This  boy  was  the  son  of  attorney  Case,  and  as  his  father 
had  neglected  to  correct  his  temper  when  he  was  a  child,  as 
he  grew  up  it  became  insufierable  ;  all  who  were  younger  and 
weaker  than  himself,  dreaded  his  approach,  and  detested  him 
as  a  tyrant. 

When  the  old  harper  was  so  tired,  that  he  could  play  no 
more,  a  lad,  who  usuaUy  carried  his  harp  for  him,  and  who  was 
within  call,  came  up,  and  held  his  master's  hat  to  the  company, 
saying,  '^  Will  you  be  pleased  to  remember  us."  The  chil- 
dren readily  produced  their  half-pence,  and  thought  their  wealth 
well  bestowed  upon  this  poor  goqd-natured  man,  who  had  taken 
so  much  pains  to  entertain  them,  better  even  than  upon  the 
ginger-bread-woman  whose  stall  they  loved  to  frequent.  The 
hat  was  held  some  time  to  the  attorney's  son  before  he  chose 
to  see  it ;  at  last  he  put  his  hand  surUly  into  his  waistcoat  pock- 
et, and  pulled  out  a  shilling  ;  there  were  sixpenny  worth  of 
halfpence  in  the  hat,  ''  I'll  take  t^ese  halfpence,"  said  he, 
'*  and  here's  a  shilling  for  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  Sir,"  said  the  lad,  but  as  he  took  the  shil- 
ling, which  the  young  gentleman  had  slily  put  into  the  blind 
man^i  hand^  he  saw  that  it  was  not  worth  one  farthing. 

^M  am  afraid  it  is  not  good.  Sir,"  said  the  lad,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  examine  the  money  for  his  master. 

*'  I  am  afraid  then  you'll  get  no  other,"  said  young  Case, 
with  an  insultine  laugh. 

'^  It  never  will  do,  Sir,"  persisted  the  lad,  "  look  at  it  your- 
^If,  the  edges  are  all  yellow  ;  you  can  see  the  copper  through 
it  quite  plain  ;  Sir,  nobody  will  take  it  from  us." 

^^  That's  your  affiiir,"  said  the  brutal  boy,  pushing  away  his 
hand  ;  '^  you  may  pass  it,  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  if  you 
look  sharp-— you  have  taken  it  from  me,  and  I  shan't  take  it 
back  agam,  I  promise  you." 

A  whisper  of  "  that's  very   unjust,"  was  heard. — ^Tbe  little 
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assembly,  though  under  evident  constraint,  could  no  longer 
suppress  their  indignation. 

"  Who  says  it's  unjust  ?"  cried  the  tyrant  sternly  looking 
down  upon  his  judges. 

Susan's  little  brothers  had  held  her  gown  fast  to  prevent  her 
from  moving  at  the  beginning  of  this  contest,  and  she  was  now 
so  much  interested  to  see  the  end  of  it,  that  she  stood  still,  with* 
out  making  any  resistance. 

"  Is  any  one  here  amongst  yourselves  a  judge  of  silver,'' 
said  the  old  man. 

*^  Yes,  here's  the  butcher's  boy,^  said  the  attorney's  son, 
'*  show  it  to  him." 

He  was  a  sickly  looking  boy,  and  of  a  remarkably  peaceable 
disposition. 

Young  Case  fancied  that  he  would  be  afraid  to  give  judg- 
ment against  him  ;  however,  after  some  moments'  hesitation,  and 
after  turning  the  shilling  round  several  times,  he  pronounced, 
*'  that,  as  far  as  his  judgment  went,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to 
be  downright  certain  sure  of  it,  the  shilling  was  not  over  and 
above  good."  Then  turning  to  Susan,  to  screen  himself  from 
manifest  danger,  for  the  attorney's  son  looked  upon  him  with^ 
vengeful  mem,  ^^  But  here's  Susan  here,  who  understands  sil- 
ver a  great  deal  better  than  I  do,  she  takes  a  power  of  it  for 
bread,  you  know." 

<<  I'll  leave  it  to  her,"  said  the  old  harper ;  '<  if  she  says  the 
shilling  is  good,  keep  it,  Jack.'' 

The  shilliog  was  handed  to  Susan,  who,  though  she  had  with 
becoming  modesty  forborne  all  interference,  did  not  hesitate, 
when  she  was  called  upon,  to  speak  the  truth  ;  ^*  I  think  that 
this  shilling  is  a  bad  one,"  said  she,  and  the  gentle  but  firm 
tone  in  which  she  pronounced  the  words,  for  a  moment  awed 
and  silenced  the  angry  and  brutal  boy. 

*^  There's  another,  then,"  cried  he  ;  'M  have  sixpemses  and 
shillings  too  in  plenty,  thank  my  stars." 

Susan  now  walked  away  with  her  two  little  brothers,  and  all 
the  other  children  separated  to  ga  to  their  several  homes. 

The  old  harper  called  to  Susan,  and  begged,  that,  if  she  was 
going  towards  the  village,  she  would  be  so  kind  as  to  show  him 
the  way. 

His  lad  took  up  his  harp,  and  little  William  took  the  old 
man  by  the  hand,  '*  111  lead  him,  I  can  lead  him,"  said  he  ; 
and  John  ran  on  before  them,  to  gather  king-cups  in  the 
meadow. 

There  was  a  small  rivulet  which  they  had  to  cross,  and  as 
the  plank  which  served  for  a  bridge  over  it  was  rather  narrow, 
Susan  was  afraid  to  trust  the  old  blind  man  to  his  little  conduc- 
tor ;  she  therefore  went  on  the  tottering  plank  first  herself,  and 
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then  led  the  old  harper  c^refnHy  over  ;  they  were  now  come 
to  a  gate,  which  opened  upon  tlie  high  road  to  the  village. 

"  There  is  the  high  road  straight  before  you,"  said  Susan  to 
tlie  lad,  who  was  carrying  his  master's  harp,  ^'  you  canH  miss 
it ;  now  1  must  bid  you  a  good  evening,  for  I'm  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  home,  and  must  go  the  stiort  way  across  the  fields 
here,  which  would  not  be  so  pleasant  for  you,  because  of  the 
stiles — Good  bye." 

The  old  harper  thanked  her,  and  went  along  the  high  road, 
whilst  she  and  her  brothers  tripped  on  as  fast  bs  they  could  by 
the  ^ort  way  across  the  fields. 

^'  Miss  Somers,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  waiting  for  us,'*  said 
Susan  ;  "  you  know  she  said  she  would  call  at  six,  and  by  the 
length  of  our  shadows  I'm  sure  it  is  late." 

When  they  came  to  their  own  cottage  door,  tliey  heard  many 
ToiceS}  and  they  saw,  when  they  entered,  several  ladies  stand- 
ing in  the  kitchen. 

**  Come  in,  Susan,  We  thought  you  fcad  tfuite  forsaken  us," 
said  Miss  Somers  to  Susan,  who  advanced  timidly.  "  I  ikncy 
you  forgot,  thitt  we  (iromised  to  pay  you  a  visit  this  evening  ; 
but  you  teed  not  Mush  so  much  about  the  matter,  there  is  xitx 
grfeat  harm  done,  We  have  only  been  here  nbout  five  minutes, 
and  vire  btfve  been  w^tl  employed  in  admiring  your  neat  garden, 
and  your  orderly  shelves.  Is  it  you,  Susan,  who  1c6ep  thes6 
these  things  in  such  nice  order  ?^  continued  Miss  Somers, 
looking  round  the  kitchen. 

Before  Susan  couldreply,  little  WHfiam  pushed  fortvard,  and 
answered, 

^^  Yes,  Ma'am,  h  is  my  ^er  Susan  that  keeps  every  ihitij^ 
tleat,  and  she  always  comes  to  school  for  us  too,  which  was 
what  caused  her  to  be  so  late.  Because  as  how,"  continued 
John,  '<  she  was  loth  to  refuse  us  the  hearing  a  blind  man  play 
on  the  harp: — ^it  was  we  kept  her,  and  we  hopes,  Ma'am,  as  you 
ore-^as  you  seem  so  good,  you  wonH  take  it  amiss." 

Miss  Somets  and  her  sister  smiled  at  the  afiecdonate  sim- 

f^licity,  with  which  Susan's  little  brothers  undertook  her  de- 
ence,  and  they  were,  from  this  slight  circumstance,  disposed 
to  think  yet  more  favourably  of  a  famity,  which  seemed  so  weH 
united. 

They  took  Susan  along  with  them  through  the  village  ;  many 
came  to  their  doors,  and  far  from  envybg,  all  secretly  wished 
Susam  well  as  she  pas»ed. 

**  1  fancy  we  shall  find  what  we  want  here,"  said  Miss 
Somers,  stopping  before  a  shop,  where  unfolded  sheets  of  pins 
and  ^lass  buttoiis  glistened  ^n  the  window,  and  where  rolls  of 
ftitmjr  coloiured  i^bons  appeared  ranged  in  tempting  order. 
She  Went  in,  and  "iras  rejoiced  to  see  the  shelves  at  the  back 
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of  the  counter  well  furnished  whh  glossy  trcrtof  stufis,  and  gay, 
ietLty  primed  Knens  and  calicoes. 

"  Now,  Susan,  choose  yourself  a  gown,"  said  MiS*  Somers  ; 
'*  yon  set  an  example  of  industry  and  good  conduct,  of  which 
WB  wish  to  take  public  notice,  for  the  benefit  of  others.** 

The  shopkeeper,  who  Was  father  to  Susan's  friend  Rose, 
iodked  much  satisfied  by  this  speech,  and  as  if  a  compliment 
titd  been  paid  to  himself,  bowed  low  to  Miss  Somers,  and  tfiea 
Rrhh  alertness,  which  a  London  linen  draper  might  have  ad- 
nired,  produced  piece  after  piece  of  bis  best  goods  to  his 
^ung  customer — ^unrolled,  untoM^d,  held  the  bright  stufTs  and 
:allendered  calicoes  in  various  lights.  Now  stretched  hid  arrh 
ID  the  highest  shelves,  and  brought  down  in  a  trice  what  s^em- 
sd  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  a  giant's  arm  ;  now  dired 
into  some  hidden  recess  beneath  the  counter,  and  brought  t6 
light  fresh  beauties,  and  fresh  temptations. 

Susan  looked  on  with  more  indifference  than  most  of  the 
spectators. — She  was  thinking  much  of  iier  lamb,  and  more  of 
ler  fadier. 

Miss  Somers  had  put  a  bright  guinea  into  her  hand,  and  had 
)id  her  pay  for  her  own  gown  ;  but  Susan,  as  she  looked  art 
be  guinea,  thought  it  was  a  great  deal  of  money  to  hey  out 
cipon  herself,  and  she  wished,  but  did  not  Itnow  how  to  ask, 
liat  she  might  keep  it  for  a  better  purpose. 

Some  people  are  wholly  inattentive  to  the  lesser  feelings,  and 
ncapable  of  reading  the  countenances  of  those  on  whom  they 
hrestow  their  bounty. — Miss  Somers  and  her  sisfer  were  not  of 
tUd  rooghly  charitable  class. 

^  She  does  not  like  any  6f  these  things,"  whispcfred  Mis^ 
Sofmers  to  her  sister. 

Her  sister  observed,  that  Susan  looked  as  if  her  thoughts 
v€re  far  distant  from  gowns. 

*'  If  you  don't  fancy  any  of  these  things,*'  said  the  civil 
^opkeeper  to  Susan,  "  we  shall  have  a  new  assortment  of  cal- 
icoes for  the  spring  season  soon  from  town." 

"  Oh,"  interrtipted  Susan,  with  a  smile  and  a  blu^h,  **  these 
'we  all  pretty,  and  too  good  for  me,  but " 

"  But  what,  Susan  ?^  said  Miss  Somers,     "  TeM  us  what 
b  pas^g  in  your  little  mind." 
Susan  hesitated. 

**  Well  then,  we  wHl  not  press  you  ;  you  are  scarcely  ac- 
^Qainted  with  us  yet,  when  you  are,  you  vrill  not  be  afraid,  1 
nope,  to  speak  your  mmd. — Put  this  shining  yellow  counter,** 
^ntinued  she,  pointing  to  the  guinea,  "  in  your  pocket,  and 
niake  what  use  of  it  you  please.  From  what  we  know,  and 
from  what  we  have  heard  of  you,  we  are  persuaded  that  you 
will  make  a  good  use  of  it." 
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*^  I  think,  Madam,"  said  the  master  of  the  shop,  unth  a 
shrewd  good-natured  look,  ^'  I  could  give  a  pretty  good  guess 
myself  what  will  become  of  that  guinea — but  I  say  nothing." 

**  No,  that  is  right,"  said  Miss  Somers,  "  we  leave  Susan 
entirely  at  liberty,  and  now  we  will  not  detain  her  any  longer. 
Good  night,  Susan,  we  shall  soon  come  again  to  your  neat 
cottage." 

Susan  curtseyed  with  an  expressive  look  of  gratitude,  and 
with  a  modest  frankness  in  her  countenance,  which  seemed  to 
say,  *^  I  would  tell  you  and  welcome  what  I  want  to  do  with 
the  guinea — ^but  I  am  not  used  to  speak  before  so  many  people ; 
when  you  come  to  our  cottage  again  you  shall  know  all." 

When  Susan  had  departed.  Miss  Somers  turned  to  the  oblig- 
ing shopkeeper,  who  was  folding  up  all  the  things  he  had  open- 
ed, *^  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  us.  Sir,"  said 
she,  "  and  since  Susan  will  not  choose  a  gown  for  herself,  I 
must." — She  selected  the  prettiest,  and  whilst  the  man  was 
rolling  it  in  paper,  she  asked  him  several  questions  about  Susan 
and  her  family,  which  he  was  delighted  to  answer,  because  he 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  saying  as  much  as  he  wished  in  her 
praise. 

"  No  later  back,  Ma'am,  than  last  May  morning,"  said  he, 
**  as  my  daughter  Rose  was  telling  us,  Susan  did  a  turn,  in  her 
quiet  way,  by  her  mother,  that  would  not  displease  you  if  you 
were  to  hear  it.  She  was  to  have  been  Queen  of  the  May, 
ladies,  which,  in  our  httle  village,  amongst  the  younger  tribe,  is 
a  thing,  ladies,  that  is  thought  of  a  good  deal — but  Susan's  mo- 
ther was  ill,  and  Susan,  after  sitting  up  with  her  all  night,  would 
not  leave  her  in  the  morning,  even  when  they  brought  the  crown 
to  her. — She  put  the  crown  upon  my  daughter  Rose's  head  with 
her  own  hands,  and  to  be  sure  Rose  loves  her  as  well  as  if  she 
was  her  own  sister  ;  but  I  don't  speak  from  partiality,  for  I 
am  no  relation  whatever  to  the  Prices,  only  a  well-wisher,  as 
every  one,  I  believe,  who  knows  them  is. — I'll  send  the  parcel 
up  to  the  Abbey,  shall  I,  ma'am  ?" 

*t  If  you  please,"  said  Miss  Somers,  "  and  let  us  know  as 
soon  as  you  receive  your  new  things  from  town.  You  will,  I 
hope,  find  us  good  customers,  and  well-wishers,"  added  she 
with  a  smile,  "  for  those  who  wish  well  to  their  neighbours 
surely  deserve  to  have  well-wishers  themselves." 

A  few  words  may  encourage  the  benevolent  passions,  and 
may  dispose  people  to  live  in  peace  and  happiness  ; — a  few 
words  may  set  them  at  variance,  and  may  lead  to  misery  and 
lawsuits. — Attorney ,  Case  and  Miss  Somers  were  both  equally 
convinced  of  this,  and  then:  practice  was  uniformly  consistent 
with  their  principles. 

But  now  to  return  to  Susan. — She  put  the  bright  guinea  care- 
fully into  the  glove  with  the  twelve  shillings,which  she  had  receiv- 
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ed  Ironi  her  companions  on  May-day.  Besides  this  treasure,, 
she  calculated,  that  the  amount  of  the  bills  for  bread  could 
not  be  less  than  eight  or  nine  and  thirty  shillings,  and  as  her 
lather  was  now  sure  of  a  week's  reprieve,  she  had  great  hopes, 
that,  by  some  means  or  other,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  up 
the  whole  sum  necessary  to  pay  for  a  substitute.  *^  If  that 
could  but  be  done,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  how  happy  would 
my  mother  be  ! — She  would  be  quite  stout  again,  for  sbe  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  deal  better  since  morning,  since  I  told  her  that 
father  wodd  stay  a  week  longer.— Ah  !  but  she  would  not 
have  blessed  attorney  Case  though,  if  she  had  known  about  my 
poor  Daisy." 

Susan  took  the  path  that  led  to  the  meadow  by  the  water 
side,  resolved  to  go  by  herself,  and  take  leave  of  her  innocent 
Civourite.  But  she  did  not  pass  by  unperceived  }  her  little 
brothers  were  watching  for  her  return,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw 
her,  they  ran  after  her  and  overtook  her  as  she  reached  the 
meadow. 

"  What  did  that  good  lady  want  with  you  ?'*  cried  William  ; 
but  looking  up  in  his  sister's  face,  he  saw  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  he  was  silent,  and  walked  on  quietly.  • 

Susan  saw  her  lamb  by  the  water-side. 
**  Who   are   those   two  men  ?"  said  William.     "  What  are 
they  going  to  do  with  Daisy  V 

The  two  men  were  attorney  Case  and  the  butcher. — ^The 
butcher  was  feeling  whether  the  lamb  was  fat. 

Susan  sat  down  upon  the  bank  in  silent  sorrow  ; — ^her  little 
brothers  rah  up  to  the  butcher  and  demanded  whether  he  was 
going  to  do  any  harm  to  the  lamb. 

The  butcher  did  not  answer,  but  the  attorney  replied.  *'  It 
is  not  your  sister's  lamb  any  longer,  it's  mine — ^mine  to  all  in- 
tents and  f)urposes." 

"  Yours  !"  cried   the   children  with  terror  ;  "  and  will  you 
IdU  it  ?" 
"  That's  the  butcher's  business." 

The  little  boys  now  burst  into  piercing  lamentations  ;  they 
pushed  away  the  butcher's  hand,  they  threw  their  arms  round 
tbe  neck  of  the  lamb,  they  kissed  its  forehead — it  bleated. 

"  It  will  not  bleat  to-morrow  i"  said  William,  and  he  wept 
bitterly. 

The  butcher  looked  aside,  and  hastily  rubbed  his  eyes  witli 
the  comer  of  his  blue  apron. 

The  attorney  stood  unmoved  ;  he  pulled  up  the  head  of  the 
hmb,  which  had  just  stooped  to  crop  a  mouthful  of  clover. — 
^*  I  have  no  time  to  waste,"  said  he  ;  ^'  butcher,  youUl  account 
with  me.  If  it's  fat — the  sooner  the  better.  I've  no  more  tg 
8iy."  And  he  walked  off,  deaf  to  the  prayers  of  the  poor 
dytdren. 
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As  soon  as  the  attorney  was  out  of  sight,  Susan  rose  from  ike 
bank  where  she  was  seated,  came  up  to  her  bunb,  and  stooped 
to  gather  some  of  the  fresh  dewy  trefcnl,  to  let  it  eat  out  of 
her  hand  for  the  last  time. — Poor  Daisy  licked  her  wdl-knowa 
band. 

•*  Now,  let  us  go,''  said  Susan. 

''  I'll  wait  as  king  as  you  please,"  said  the  butcher. 

Susan  d^anked  him,  but  walked  away  quickly,  without  look- 
ing again  at  her  lamb. 

Her  little  brothers  begged  the  man  to  stay  a  few  minutes, 
for  they  had  gathered  a  handful  of  blue  speedwell  and  yellow 
crowsfoot,  and  they  were  decking  the  poor  animal. 

As  it  followed  the  boys  through  the  Tillage,  the  children  col- 
lected as  they  passed,  and  the  butcher's  own  son  was  among 
the  number.  Susan's  steadiness  about  the  bad  shilling  was 
foil  in  this  boy's  memory,  it  had  saved  him  a  beating  ;  he  went 
directly  to  his  father  to  beg  the  life  of  Susan's  lamb. 

*'  I  was  thinking  about  it,  boy,  myself,"  said  the  butcher  ; 
"  it's  a  sin  to  kill  a  pet  lamby  I'm  thinking— «any  way  it's  what 
I'm  not  used  to  and  don't  fancy  doing,  and  I'll  go  and  sty 
as  much  to  attorney  Case — but  he's  a  hard  man  ;  there's  but 
one  way  to  deal  with  him,  and  that's  the  way  I  must  take, 
though  so  be  I  shall  be  the  loser  thereby,  but  we'll  say  nothhig 
to  the  boys,  for  fear  it  might  be  the  thing  would  not  take,  and 
then  it  would  be  worse  again  to  poor  Susan,  who  is  a  good  girl, 
and  always  was,  as  well  she  may,  being  of  a  good  breed,  and 
well  reared  from  the  first." 

^'  Come,  lads,  don't  keep  a  crowd  and  a  scandal  about  my 
door,"  continued  he,  aloud  to  the  children  ;  *<  turn  the  lamb 
in  here,  John,  in  the  paddock,  for  to-night,  and  go  your  ways 
home." 

The  crowd  dispersed,  but  murmured,  and  the  butcher  went 
to  the  attorney.  "  Seeing  that  all  you  want  is  a  good,  fat, 
tender  lamb,  for  a  present  for  Sir  Arthur,  as  you  told  me," 
said  the  butcher,  "  I  could  let  you  have  what's  as  good  and 
better  for  your  purpose." 

"  Better — if  it's  better  I'm  ready  to  hear  reason." 

The  butcher  had  a  choice,  tender  lamb,  he  said,  fit  to  eat 
the  next  day,  and  as  Mr.  Case  was  impatient  to  make  his 
ofiTering  to  Sir  Arthur,  he  accepted  the  butcher's  proposal, 
though  With  such  seeming  reluctance,  that  he  actually  squeezed 
out  of  him,  before  he  would  complete  the  bargain,  a  bribe  of  a 
fine  sweetbread. 

In  the  mean  time  Susan's  brothers  ran  home  to  tell  her,  that 
her  lamb  was  put  into  the  paddock  for  the  night ;  this  was  all 
they  knew,  and  even  this  was  some  comfort  to  her. — Rose,  her 
good  friend,  was  with  her,  and  she  had  before  her  the  pleasure 
of  telling  her  father  of  his  week's  reprieve — her  mother  wa* 
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better,  aald  even  said  she  was  determined  to  sit  up  to  supper  in 
her  wicker  arm-chaiv. 

Susan  was  getting  things  ready  for  supper,  when  little  Wil- 
liam, who  was  standing  at  the  house^doop,  watching  in  the  dusk 
for  his  father's  return,  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^^  Susan  !  if  here 
is  not  oinr  old  man  !^ 

"  Yes !"  said  the  old  harper,  "  I  have  found  my  way  to  you  ; 
tbe  neighbours  were  kind  enough  to  show  me  where-abouts 
you  lived,  for  tiiough  I  didn't  know  your  name,  they  guessed 
who  I  meant  by  what  I  said  of  you  all/' 

Susan  came  to  the  door,  and  the  old  man  was  delighted  to 
hear  her  speak  again. 

^*  if  it  would  not  be  too  bdd,"  said  he,  ^^  Pm  a  stranger  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  come  from  afar  off ;  my  boy  has 
goc  a  bed  for  himself  here  in  the  village,  but  I  have  no  place — 
€0<uid  you  be  so  charitable  to  give  an  old  blind  man  a  nighl^ 
bdging  ?" 

Susan  said  she  would  step  and  ask  her  mother,  and  she  socm 
letumed  with  an  answer,  that  he  was  heartily  welcome,  if  he 
couM  sleep  upon  the  children's  bed,  which  was  but  smalls 

The  M  man  thankfully  entered  tlie  hospitable  cottage — he. 
slmck  his  bead  against  the  low  roof  as  he  stepped  over  the 
door  silL 

^*  Blany  roo&  that  are  twice  as  high  are  not  half  so  good,'' 
said  be. 

Of  this  he  had  just  had  experience  at  the  house  of  attorney 
Case^  where  he  had  asked,  bui  had  been  roughly  refused  diP 
assialaBce  by  Miss  Barbara,  who  was,  according  to  her  usual^ 
custom,  standing  staring  at  the  hall  door. 

The  eU<  man^s  harp  was  set  down  in  farmer  Price's  kitchen, 
and  be  promised  to  play  a  tune  for  the  boys  before  they  went 
to  bed  ;  their  mother  giving  them  leave  to  sit  up  to  supper 
with  their  father. 

He  ca^l^  home  with  a  sorrowful  countenance,  but  how  soon 
did  il  brighten,  when  Susan,  with  a  smile,  said  to  him,  ^*  Fath- 
er, we've  good  news  for  you !  good  news  for  us  aH  ! — You  have 
a  whole  week  longer  to  stay  with  us,  and  perhaps,"  continued 
she,  putting  her  little  purse  into  his  hands,  ^'  perhaps  with  what's 
here,  and  the  bread  bills,  and  what  may  somehow  be  got  to* 
gether  before  a  week's  at  an  end,  we  may  make  up  the  m'ne 
guineas  for  the  substitute,  as  they  call  htm  ;  who  knows,  deari- 
es! mother,  but  we  may  keep  him  with  us  forever  !" — As  she 
spoke,  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  father,  who  pressed  her 
to  bis  boson  without  speaking,  for  his  heart  was  full.  He  was 
90ID0  litde  time,  before  he  could  perfectly  believe  that  what  he 
heard  was  true,  but  the  revived  smiles  of  his  wife,  the  noisy 
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joy  of  his  little  boys,  and  the  satisfaction  that  shooe  in  Susan's 
countenance,  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  in  a  dream. 

As  they  sat  down  to  supper,  the  old  harper  was  made  wel- 
come to  bis  share  of  the  cheerful,  though  frugal  meal. 

Susan's  father,  as  soon  as  supper  was  finished,  even  before 
he  would  let  the  harper  play  a  tune  for  his  boys,  opened  the 
little  purse,  which  Susan  had  given  to  him  ;  he  was  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  the  twelve  shillings,  and  still  more,  when  be 
came  to  the  bottom  of  the  purse,  to  see  the  bright  golden 
guinea. 

*<  How  did  you  come  by  all  this  money,  Susan  ?"  said  be. 

"  Honestly  and  handsomely,  that  I  am  sure  of  beforehand,'* 
said  her  proud  mother,  '*  but  how  I  can't  make  out,  except  by 
the  baking. — Hey,  Susan,  is  this  your  first  baking  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  her  father,  "  I  have  her  first  baking  snug 
here,  besides,  in  my  pocket.  I  kept  it  for  a  surprise  to  do 
your  mother's  heart  good,  Susan.  Here's  twenty-nme  shilUngs 
and  the  Abbey  bill,  which  is  not  paid  yet,  comes  to  ten  more. — 
What  think  you  of  this,  wife  ?  have  we  not  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  our  Susan?  Why,"  continued  he,  turning  to  the  har- 
per, "  I  ask  ydur  pardon  for  speaking  out  so  free  before  stran- 
gers in  praise  of  my  own,  which  I  know  is  not  mannerly  ;  but 
the  truth  is  the  fittest  thing  to  be  spoken,  as  I  think,  at  all 
times,  therefore  here's  your  good  health,  Susan  ? — ^why,  by 
and  by  she'll  be  worth  her  weight  in  gold — in  silver  at  least.— 
But  tell  us,  child,  how  came  you  by  all  this  riches  ?  and  how 
comes  it  that  I  don't  go  to-morrow  ? — All  this  happy  news 
makes  me  so  gay  in  myself,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  hardly  under- 
stand it  rightly. — But  speak  on,  child — ^first  bringing  us  a  bot- 
tle of  the  good  mead  you  made  last  year  from  your  own  honey." 

Susan  did  not  much  like  to  tell  the  history  of  her  guinea 
hen — o^  the  gown — and  of  her  poor  lamb — part  of  this  would 
seem  as  if  she  was  vaunting  of  her  own  generosity,  and  part  of 
it  she  did  not  Uke  to  recollect.  But  her  mother  pressed  to 
know  the  whole,  and  she  related  it  as  simply  as  she  could. — 
When  she  came  to  the  story  of  her  lamb,  her  voice  faltered, 
and  every  body  present  was  touched. — The  old  harper  sighed 
once,  and  cleared  his  throat  several  times — he  then  asked  for 
his  harp,  and,  after  tuning  it  for  a  considerable  time,  he  recol- 
lected, for  he  had  often  fits  of  absence,  that  he  sent  for  it  to 
play  the  tune  he  had  promised  to  the  boys. 

This  harper  came  from  a  great  distance,  from  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  to  contend  with  several  other  competitors  for  a 
prize,  which  had  been  advertised  by  a  musical  society  about  a 
year  before  this  tune.  There  was  to  be  a  splendid  ball  given 
upon  the  occasion  at  Shrewsbury,  which  was  about  five  miles 
from  our  village.      The  prize  was  ten  guineas  for  the  best  per- 
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/brrter  on  the  harp,  and  the  prize  was  now  to  be  decided  in  a 
few  days. 

All  this  intelligence  Barbara  had  long  since  gained  from  her 
maid,  who  often  went  to  visit  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
she  bad  long  had  her  imagination  inflamed  with  the  idea  of  this 
splendid  music  meeting  and  ball.  Often  had  she  sighed  to  be 
there,  and  often  had  she  revolved  in  her  mind  schemes  for  in- 
troducing herself  to  some  genteel  neighbours,  who  might  take 
her  to  the  baU  in  their  carriage. — How  rejoiced,  how  trium- 
phant was  she,  when  this  very  evening,  just  about  the  time 
when  the  butcher  was  bargaining  with  her  father  about  Susan's 
lamb,  a  livery  servant  from  the  Abbey  rapped  at  the  door,  and 
left  a  card  of  invitation  for  Mr.  and  Miss  Barbara  Case. 

^^  There,"  cried  Bab,  ''  /  and  papa  are  to  dine  and  drink 
tea  at  the  Abbey  to-morrow. — Who  knows  ? — I  dare  say,  when 
they  see  that  Vm  not  a  vulgar-lookmg  person,  and  all  tliat — 
and  if  I  go  cunningly  to  work  with  Miss  Somers — as  I  shaU — 
to  be  sure,  I  dare  say,  she'll  take  me  to  the  ball  with  her." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  maid,  "  it's  the  least  one  may  ex- 
pect from  a  lady  that  demeans  herself  to  visit  Susan  Price,  and 
goes  about  a  shopping  for  her ;  the  least  she  can  do  for  you  is 
to  take  you  in  her  carriage,  which  costs  nothing,  but  is  just  a 
common  civiliQr  to  a  ball." 

"  Then  pray,  Betty,"  continued  Miss  Barbara,  "  don't  for- 
get to-morrow,  the  first  thing  you  do,  to  send  off  to  Shrews- 
bury for  my  new  bonnet — I  must  have  it  to  dine  f n,  at  the  Ab- 
bey, or  the  ladies  will  think  nothmg  of  me — and,  Betty,  re- 
member the  mantua-maker  too.  I  must  see  and  coax  papa, 
to  buy  me  a  new  gown  against  the  ball.  I  can  see,  you  know, 
something  of  the  fashions  to-morrow  at  the  Abbey,  I  shall  look 
ike  ladies  well  over^  I  promise  you. — And,  Betty,  I  have  thought 
of  the  most  charming  present  for  Miss  Somers :  as  papa  says, 
it's  good  never  to  go  empty-handed  to  a  great  house,  I'll  make 
IGss  Somers,  who  is  fond,  as  her  maid  told  you,  of  such  things 
— ^111  make  Miss  Somers  a  present  of  that  Guinea  hen  of  Su- 
san's ; — it's  of  no  use  to  me,  so  do  you  carry  it  up  early  in  the 

morning   to  the  Abbey  with  my  compliments. That's  the 

thing." 

In  full  confidence  that  her  present,  and  her  bonnet,  would 
operate  effectually  in  her  favour.  Miss  Barbara  paid  her  first 
risit  at  the  Abbey.  She  expected  to  see  wonders,  she  was 
dressed  in  all  the  finery,  which  she  had  heard  from  her  maid, 
who  had  heard  from  the  'prentice  of  a  Shrewsbury  milliner, 
was  the  thing  in  London ;  and  she  was  much  surprised  and 
disappointed,  when  she  was  shown  into  the  room  where  the 
Misses  Somers,  and  the  ladies  at  the  Abbey  were  sitting,  to  see 
that  they  did  not,  in  any  one  part  of  their  dress,  agree  with  the 
picture  her  imagination  had  formed  of  fashionable  ladies.     She 
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\ras  embarrassed  when  she  saw  books,  and  work,  and  dratvusgs 
upon  the  table,  and  she  began  to  think,  that  some  afiront  was 
meant  to  her,  because  the  company  did  not  sit  with  tlieir  hands 
before  them.  When  Miss  Soraers  endeavoured  to  find  outcon- 
versation  that  would  interest  her,  and  spoke  of  walks,  and  flow- 
ers, and  gardening,  of  which  she  was  herself  fond.  Miss  Barba-* 
fa  still  thought  herself  under-valued,  and  soon  contrived  to  ex- 
pose her  ignorance  most  completely,  by  talking  of  things  which 
i^he  did  not  understand. 

Those  who  never  attempt  to  appear  what  they  are  not— 
those  who  do  not  in  their  manners  pretend  to  any  thing  unsuk- 
ed  to  their  habits  and  situation  in  life,  never  are  in  danger  of 
being  laughed  at  by  sensible,  well-bred  people  of  any  rank  ;  but 
affectation  is  the  constant  and  just  object  of  ridicule. 

Miss  Barbara  Case,  with  her  mistaken  airs  of  gentility,  aim- 
ing to  be  thought  a  woman,  and  a  fine  lady,  whilst  she  was  in 
reality  a  child,  and  a  vulgar  attorney's  daughter,  rendered  her- 
self so  thoroughly  ridiculous,  that  the  good-natured,  yet  dis^ 
ceming  spectators,  were  painfully  divided  between  their  sense 
of  comic  absurdity,  and  a  feeling  of  shame  for  one  who  cooki 
feel  nothmg  for  herself. 

One  by  one  the  ladies  dropped  ofiT — ^Miss  Somers  went  out 
of  tlie  room  for  a  few  minutes  to  alter  her  dress,  as  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  family,  before  dinner.  She  left  a  portfolio  of 
pretty  drawings  and  good  prints,  for  Miss  Barbara's  amuse*- 
ment :  but  Miss  Barbara's  thoughts  were  so  intent  upon  the 
harper's  ball,  that  she  could  not  be  entertained  with  such 
trifles. 

How  unhappy  are  those,  who  spend  their  time  in  expecta- 
tion !  they  can  never  enjoy  the  present  moment. 

Whilst  Barbara  was  contriving  means  of  interesting  Miss 
Somers  in  her  favour,  she  recollected,  with  surprise,  that  not 
one  word  had  yet  been  said  of  her  present  of  the  Guinea  hen. 

Mrs.  Betty,  in  the  hurry  of  her  dressing  her  young  lady  m 
the  morning,  had  forgotten  it,  but  it  came  just  whilst  Miss  So- 
mers was  dressing,  and  the  hoose-keeper  came  mto  her  mis- 
tress's room  to  announce  its  arrival. 

"  Ma'am,"  says  she,  "  here's  a  beautiful  Guinea  hen  just 
come,  ufith  Miss  Barbara  Case's  compliments  to  you." 

Miss  Somers  knew,  by  the  tone  in  which  the  house-keeper 
delivered  this  message,  diat  there  was  something  in  the  busi- 
ness, which  did  not  perfectly  please  her.  She  made  no  an- 
swer, in  expectation  that  the  housekeeper,  who  was  a  woman 
of  a  very  open  temper,  would  explain  her  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion.—In  this  she  was  not  mistaken,  the  housekeeper  came 
close  up  to  the  dressing-table,  and  continued,  <^  I  never  hke  to 
speak  till  I'm  8in*e,  ma'am,  and  I'm  not  quite  sure,  to  say  cer- 
tah),  in  this  case,  ma'am,  but  still  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you, 
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which  cftn't  wroi^  any  body)  what  came  across  my  mmd  about 

this  same  Guinea  hen,  ma'am,  and  you  can  inquire  into  it,  and 

do  as  you  please  afterwards,  ma^am.      Some  time  ago  we  had 

fine  Guinea  fowls  of  our  own,  and  I  made  bold,  not  thinking, 

to  be  sure,  that  all  our  own  would  die  away  from   us,  as  they 

have  done,  to  give  a  fine  couple  last  Christmas  to  Susan  PricCi 

and  very  fond  and  pleased  she  was  at  the  time,  and  I'm  sure 

would  never  have  parted  with  the  hen  with  her  good  will ;  but 

if  my  eyes  don't  strangely  mistake,  this  hen,  that  comes  from 

Miss  Barbara,  is   the  self-same   identical   Guinea   hen   that  I 

gave  to  Susan.     And  hew  Miss  Bab  came  by  it  is  the  thing 

that  puzzles  me.     If  my  boy  Philip  was  at  home,  may  be,  as 

he's  often  at  Mrs.  Price's  (which  I  don't  disapprove,)  he  might 

know  the  history  of  the  Guinea  hen.       I  expect  him  home  this 

n^;bt,  and,  if  you  have  no  objections,  I  will  sift  the  afiair." 

*^  The  shortest  way,  I  should  think,"  said  Henrietta,  <*  would 
be  to  ask  Miss  Case  herself  about  it,  which'  I  will  do  this  even- 
ing." 

^^  K  you  plea«e,  ma'am,"  said  the  housekeeper,  coldly,  for 
she  knew  that  Miss  Barbara  was  not  famous  in  the  village  for 
speaking  truth. 

Dinner  was  now  served. -^Attorney  Case  expected  to  smell 
mku  sauce,  and,  as  the  covers  were  taken  from  off  the  dishes, 
looked  around  for  lamb — but  no  lamb  appeared. — He  had  a 
dexterous  knack  of  twisting  the  conversation  to  his  point. 

Sir  Arthur  was  speaking,  when  they  sat  down  to  dinner  of  a 
new  carving-knife,  which  he  lately  had  had  made  for  his  sister  ; 
the  attorney  immediately  went  from  carving-knives  to  poultry, 
thence  to  butcher's  meat,  some  joints  he  observed  were  much 
more  difficult  to  carve  than  others ;  he  never  saw  a  man  carve 
better  than  the  gentleman  opposite  him,  who  was  the  curate  of 
the  parish.  '^  But,  Sir,"  said  the  vulgar  attorney,  ''  I  must 
make  bold  to  differ  with  you  in  one  point,  and  I'll  appeal  to  Sir 
Arthur.  Sir  Arthur,  pray,  may  I  ask,  when  you  carve  a  fore- 
quarter  of  lamb,  do  you,  when  you  raise  the  shoulder,  throw 
inaalt (Mr  not?" 

Thb  well-prepared  question  was  not  lost  upon  Sir  Arthur  ; 
the  attorney  was  thanked  for  his  intended  present,  but  mortified 
and  surprised,  to  hear  Sir  Arthur  say,  that  it  was  a  constant 
rale  of  his  never  to  accept  of  any  presents  from  his  neighbours. 
**  If  we  were  to  accept  a  lamb  from  a  rich  neighbour  on  my  es- 
tate," said  he,  '*  I  am  afraid  we  should  mortify  many  of  our 
poor  tenants,  who  can  have  litde  to  offer,  though,  perhaps, 
tbey  may  bear  us  thorough  good  will  notwithstanding." 

After  the  ladies  left  the  dining-room,  as  they  were  walking 
op  and  down  the  large  hall,  Miss  Barbara  had  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  imitating  her  keen  father's  method  of  conversing.  One 
of  the  kdies  observed,  that  this  ball  would  be  a  charming  place 
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for  music — Bab  brought  in  harps,  and  harpers,  and  the  harp- 
er's ball  in  a  breath. — '^  I  know  so  much  about  it,  about  the 
ball  I  mean,"  said  she,  ^'because  a  lady  in  Shrewsbury,  a  friend 
of  papa's,  offered  to  take  me  with  her,  but  papa  did  not  like  to 
give  her  the  trouble  of  sending  so  far  for  me,  though  she  has  a 
coach  of  her  own." 

Barbara  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Miss  Somers  as  she  spoke,  but 
she  could  not  read  her  countenance  as  distinctly  as  she  wished, 
because  Miss  Somers  was  at  this  moment  letting  down  the  veil 
of  her  hat. 

"  Shall  we  walk  out  before  tea  f "  said  she  to  her  compan- 
ions.    "  I  have  a  pretty  Guinea  hen  to  show  you." 

Barbara,  secretly  drawing  propitious  omens  from  the  Guinea 
hen,  followed  with  a  confidential  step. 

The  pheasantry  was  well  filled  with  pheasants,  peacocks,  &c. 
and  Susan's  pretty  little  Guinea  hen  appeared  well,  even  in 
this  high  company — it  was  much  admired.  Barbara  was  in 
glory — but  her  glory  was  of  short  duration.  Just  as  Miss  Som- 
ers was  going  to  inquire  into  the  Guinea  hen's  history,  Philip 
came  up,  to  ask  permission  to  have  a  bit  of  sycamore,  to  turn 
a  nutmeg-box  for  his  mother. 

Philip  was  an  ingenious  lad,  and  a  good  turner  for  his  age  ^ 
Sir  Arthur  had  put  by  a  bit  of  sycamore  on  purpose  for  him, 
and  Miss  Somers  told  him  where  it  was  to  be  found.  He 
thanked  her,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  bow  of  thanks  his  eye  was 
struck  by  the  sight  of  the  Guinea  hen,  and  he  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed, "  Susan's  Guinea  hen,  I  declare  !" 

''  No,  it's  not  Susan's  Guinea  hen,"  said  Miss  Barbara,  col- 
ouring furiously.  '^  It  is  mine,  and  I've  made  a  present  of  it 
to  Miss  Somers." 

At  the  sound  of  Bab's  voice  Philip  turned — saw  her — and 
indignation,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  all  the  amazed 
spectators,  flashed  in  his  countenance. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Philip  ?"  said  Miss  Somers,  in  a  paci- 
fying tone ; — but  Philip  was  not  inclined  to  be  pacified. 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  may  I  speak  out  .'^"  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  permission,  he  spoke  out,  and  gave  a  full,  true, 
and  warm  account  of  Rose's  embassy,  and  of  Miss  Barbara's 
cruel  and  avaricious  proceedings. 

Barbara  denied,  prevaricated,  stammered,  and  at  last  was 
overcome  with  confusion,  for  which  even  the  most  indulgent 
spectators  could  scarcely  pity  her. 

Miss  Somers,  however,  mindful  of  what  was  due  to  her  guest, 
was  anxious  to  despatch  Philip  for  his  piece  of  sycamore. 

Bab  recovered  herself  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight ;  but 
si  e  farther  exposed  herself  by  exclaiming,  "  I'm  sure  I  wish 
this  pitiful  Guinea  hen  had  never  come  into  my  possession.  I 
wish  Susan  had  kept  it  at  home,  as  she  should  have  done  !" 
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*'  Perhaps  she  will  be  more  careful  now,  that  she  has  receiv- 
ed so  strong  a  lesson,"  said  Miss  Somers.  ^'  Shall  we  try 
lier  f ''  continued  she  ;  *^  Philip  will,  I  dare  say,  take  the  Guin- 
ea hen  back  to  Susan,  if  we  desire  it.'' 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  Barbara,  suUenly  ;  "  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it." 

So  the  Guinea  hen  was  delivered  to  Philip,  who  set  off  joy- 
fully with  his  prize,  and  was  soon  in  sight  of  farmer  Price's 
cottage. 

He  stopped  when  he  came  to  the  door  ;  he  recollected 
Rose,  and  her  generous  friendship  for  Susan  ;  he  was  deter- 
mined, that  she  should  have  the  pleasure  of  restoring  the  Guin- 
ea hen  ;  he  ran  into  the  village,  aU  the  children  who  had  given 
up  their  little  purse  on  May -day  were  assembled  on  the  play- 
green  ;  they  were  (Relighted  to  see  the  Guinea  hen  once  more 
— Philip  took  his  pipe  and  tabor,  and  they  marched  in  innocent 
triumph  towards  the  white-washed  cottage. 

"  Let  me  come  with   you let  me  come  with  you,"  said 

the  butcher's  boy  tQ  Philip.      '*  Stop  one  minute  !  my  father 
has  something  to  say  to  you." 

He  darted  into  his  father's  house.  The  little  procession 
stopped,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  bleating  of  a  lamb  was  heard. 
Through  a  back  passage,  which  led  into  the  paddock  behind 
;he  house,  they  saw  the  butcher  leading  a  lamb. 

"  It  is  Daisy  !"  exclaimed  Rose. "  It's  Daisy  !"  repeat- 
ed all  her  companions.  '*  Susan's  lamb  !  Susan's  lamb  !"  and 
there  was  an  universal  shout  of  joy. 

"  Well,  for  my  p4rt,"  said  the  good  butcher,  as  soon  as  he 
could  be  heard,  ^^or  my  part,  I  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  at- 
torney Case  for  the  whole  world. — ^These  poor  brute  beasts 
don't  know  aforehand  what's  going  to  happen  to  them  ;  and  as 
ibr  dying,  it's  what  we  must  all  do  some  time  or  another  ;  but  to 
keep  Wringing  the  hearts  of  the  living,  that  have  as  much  sense 
as  one's  self,  is  what  I  call  cruel ;  and  is  not  this  what  attorney 
Case  has  been  doing  by  poor  Susan,  and  her  whole  family, 
ever  since  he  took  a  spite  against  them  ?  But,  at  any  rate, 
here's  Susan's  lamb  safe  and  sound  ;  I'd  have  taken  it  back 
sooner,  but  I  was  off  before  day  to  the  fair,  and  am  but  just 
come  back  ;  however,  Daisy  has  been  as  well  off  in  my  pad- 
dock, as  he  would  have  been  in  the  field  by  the  water  side. 

The  obliging  shopkeeper,  who  showed  the  pretty  calicoes  to 
Susan,  was  now  at  his  door,  and  when  he  saw  the  lamb,  heard 
that  it  was  Susan's,  and  learnt  its  history,  he  said  that  he 
would  add  his  mite,  and  he  gave  the  children  some  ends  of 
narrow  ribbon,  with  which  Rose  decorated  her  friend's  lamb. 

The  pipe  and  tabor  now  once  more  began  to  play,  and  the 
procession   moved  on  in  joyful  order,  after  giving  the  humane 
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butcher  three  cheers. — ^Three  cheers  wliich   were   betler  de- 
served, than  '^  loud  hu2zas"  usually  are. 

Susan  was  wockiog  in  her  arbour,  with  her  little  deal  taUs 
before  her ;  when  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  music,  she  put 
down  her  work  and  listened  ;  she  saw  the  crowd  of  cliildren 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  ;  they  had  closed  round  Daisy,  so 
that  she  did  not  see  it,  but  as  tliey  came  up  to  the  garden-gate 
she  saw  Rose  beckon  to  her. — Philip  played  as  loud  as  he 
could,  that  she  might  not  hear,  till  tlie  proper  moment,  the 
bleating  of  the  lamb. 

Susan  opened  the  garden  wicket,  aad  at  this  signal  the  crowd 
divided,  and  the  first  thing  that  Susan  saw  in  the  midst  of  hc^ 
taller  friends  was  little  smiling  Mary,  with  the  Guinea  hen  in 
her  arms. 

<'  Come  on  i  Come  on  !"  cried  Mary,  as  Susan  started,  with 
joyful  surprise,  "  you  have  more  to  see." 

At  this  instant  the  music  paused  ;  Susan  heard  the  hleatiog 
oi  a  lamb,  and  scarcely  daring  to  believe  her  senses,  she 
pressed  eagerly  forward,  and  beheld  poor  Daisy  ! — she  burst 
into  tears. 

^'  I  did  not  shed  one  tear  when  I  parted  willx  you,  my  dear 
little  Daisy  !"  said  she  ;  '*  it  was  for  my  father  and  mother  ;  I 
would  not  have  parted  with  you  for  any  thing  else  in  the  whcde 
world. — ^Thank  you,  thank  you  all,"  added  she  to  her  cooipao.-* 
ions,  who  sympathized  in  her  joy,  even  more  thaa  tfaey  had 
sympathized  in  her  sorrow. — "  Now  if  my  father  was  not  to  ga 
away  from  us  next  week,  and  if  my  mother  wajs  quite  stout^  I* 
should  be  the  happiest  person  m  the  world  !" 

As  Susan  pronounced  these  words,  a  voice  behind  the  Uttle 
listening   crowd   cried,  in  a  brutal  tone,  '*  Let  us  pass,  if  yom 
please,  you  have  no  right  to  stop  up  the  public  road  !"    Thi& 
was   the   voice  of  attorney  Case,  who  was  returning  with  hi& 
daughter   Barbara  from   his  visit   to  the  Abbey. — He  saw  the 
lamb,  and  tried  ta  whistle  as  he  passed  on  ;  Barbara  alsa  saw 
the   Guinea  hen,  and  turned  her  head  another  way,  that  sho 
might  avoid  the  contemptuous  reproachful  looks  of  those,  whom 
she  only  affected  to  despise.      Even  her  new  bonnet,  in  which 
she  had   expected  to  be  so  much  admired,  was  now  only  ser- 
viceable to  hide  her  face,  and  conceal  her  mortification. 

^'  I  am  glad  she  saw  the  Guinea  hen,"  cried  Rose,  who  now 
held  it  in  her  hands. 

"  Yes,"  said  Philip,  "  she'll  not  forget  May-day  in  a  hurry." 
*'  Nor  I  neither,  I  hope,"  said  Susan,  looking  round  upon 
her  companions  with  a  most  afifectionate  smile,  '^  I  hope,  whilst 
I  live,  I  shall  never  forget  your  goodness  to  me  last  May-day. 
Now  I've  my  pretty  Guinea  hen  safe  once  more,  I  should  think 
of  returning  your  money." 
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"  No !   no  !  no  !"  was  the  general  cry.     "  We  don't  want 
the  money — keep  it,  keep  it — you  want  it  for  your  father." 

"  Well,"  said  Susan,  "  I  am  not  too  proud  to  be  obliged.  1 
will  keep  your  money  for  my  father.  Perhaps  some  time  or 
other  I  may  be  able  to  earn — " 

"Oh,"  interrupted  Philip,  "  don't  let  us  talk  of  earning,  don't 
let  us  talk  to  her  of  money  now  ;  she  has  not  had  time  hardly 
to  look  at  poor  Daisy  and  her  Guinea  hen. — Come,  we  had 
best  go  about  our  business,  and  let  her  have  them  all  to  her- 
self." 

The  crowd  moved  away  in  consequence  of  Philip's  consid- 
erate advice  ;  but  it  was  observed  that  he  was  the  very  last  to 
stir  from  the  garden-wicket  himself.  He  stayed,  first,  to  in- 
form Susan,  that  it  was  Rose  who  tied  the  ribbons  on  Daisy's 
head  ;  then  he  stayed  a  littl«  longer  to  let  her  into  the  history 
of  the  Guinea  hen,  and  to  tell  her  who  it  was,  that  brought  the 
hen  home  from  the  Abbey. 

Rose  held  the  seive,  and  Susan  was  feeding  her  long-lost 
favourite,  whilst  Philip  leaned  over  the  wicket  prolonging  his 
narration. 

"  Now,  my  pretty  Guinea  hen,  my  naughty  Guinea  hen,  that 
flew  away  from  me,  you  shall  never  serve  me  so  again — I  must 
cut  your  nice  wmgs,  but  I  won't  hurt  you." 

"  Tak^  care,"  cried  Philip,  "  you'd  beuer,  indeed  you'd 
better  let  me  hold  her,  whibt  you  cut  her  wings." 

When  this  operation  was  successfully  performed,  which  it 
certainly  could  never  have  been,  if  Philip  had  not  held  the  hen 
for  Susan,  he  recollected  that  his  mother  had  sent  him  with  a 
message  to  Mrs.  Price. 

This  message  led  to  another  quarter  of  an  hour's  delay  ;  for^ 
he  had  the  whole  history  of  the  Guinea  hen  to  tell  over  i^ain 
to  Mrs.  Price,  and  the  farmer  himself  luckily  came  in  whilst  it 
was  going  on,  so  it  was  but  civil  to  begin  it  afresh,  and  then  the 
farmer  was  so  rejoiced  to  see  his  Susan  so  happy  again  with  her 
two  little  favourites,  that  he  declared  he  must  see  Daisy  fed 
himself,  and  Philip  found  that  he  was  wanted  to  hold  the  jug 
full  of  milk,  out  of  which  farmer  Price  filled  the  pan  for  Daisy ! 
happy  Daisy  !  who  lapped  at  his  ease,  whilst  Susan  caressed 
him,  and  thanked  her  fond  father  and  her  pleased  mother. 

"  But,  Philip,"  said  Mrs.  Price,  "  I'll  hold  the  jug— you]ll 
be  late  with  your  message  to  your  mother  ;  well  not  detain 
you  any  longer." 

Philip  departed,  and  as  he  went  out  of  the  garden-wicket 
he  looked  up,  and  saw  Bab  and  her  maid  Betty  staring  out  of 
the  window,  as  usual  ;  on  this  he  immediately  turned  back  to 
try  whether  he  had  shut  the  gate  fast,  lest  the  Gumea  hen 
might  stray  out,  and  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy« 
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Miss  Barbara,  in  the  oourse  of  this  day,  had  fch  considerable 
mortification,  but  no  contrition.  She  was  vexed  that  Iier  mean- 
ness was  discovered,  but  she  felt  nd  desire  to  cure  herself  of 
any  of  her  faults.  The  ball  was  still  uppermost  in  her  rain 
selfish  soul. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  to  her  confidante  Betty,  "  you  hear  how 
things  have  turned  out ;  but  if  Miss  Soincrs  won't  think  of  ask- 
ing me  to  go  with  her,  I've  a  notion  I  know  who  will. — As 
papa  says,  it's  a  good  thing  to  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow." 

Now,  some  officers,  who  were  quartered  at  Shrewsbury',  had 
become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Case  ;  they  had  got  into  some 
quarrel  with  a  tradesman  in  the  town,  and  attorney  Case  had 
promised  to  bring  them  through  the  affair,  as  the  man  threaten- 
ed to  take  the  law  of  tliein.  Upon  the  faith  of  this  promise, 
and  with  the  vain  hope,  tliat  by  civility  they  might  dispose  him 
to  bring  in  a  reasonable  bill  of  costs,  these  officers  sometimes 
invited  Mr.  Case  to  the  mess,  and  one  of  them,  who  had  lately 
been  married,  prevailed  upon  his  bride  sometimes  to  take  a  lit- 
tle notice  of  Miss  Barbara.  It  was  with  this  lady,  that  Miss  Bar- 
bara now  hoped  to  go  to  the  harper^s  ball. 

"  The  (^cers  and  Mrs.  Strathspey,  or  more  properly  Mrs. 
Strathspey  and  the  officers,  are  to  breakfast  her«  to-morrow, 
do  you  know,"  said  Bab  to  Betty. — '^  One  of  them  dined  at 
the  Abbey  to-day,  and  told  papa,  they'd  aU  come  ;  they  are 
going  out,  on  a  party,  somewhere  into  Uie  country,  and  break- 
fast here  in  their  way. — Pray,  Betty,  don't  forget  that  Mrs. 
Strathspey  can't  breakfast  without  honey,  I  heard  her  say  sd 
myself." 

"  Then,  indeed,"  said  Betty.  "  I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Strathspey 
will  be  likely  to  go  without  her  breakfast  here,  for  not  a  spoon- 
ful of  honey  have  we,  let  her  long  for  it  ever  so  much." 

"  But,  surely,"  said  Bab,  "  we  can  contrive  to  get  some 
honey  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  There's  none  to  be  bought,  as  I  know  of,"  said  Betty. 

*'  But  is  there  none  to  be  begged  or  borrowed,"  said  Bab, 
laughing  ;  *'  do  you  forget  Susan's  bee-hive.  Step  over  to  her 
in  the  morning,  wi^  my  compliments^  and  see  what  you  caa 
do  ;  tell  her  it  is  for  Mrs.  Strathspey." 

In  the  morning  Betty  went  with  Miss  Barbara's  compliments 
to  Susan,  to  beg  some  honey  for  Mrs.  Strathspey,  who  could 
not  breakfast  without  it. 

Susan  did  not  like  to  part  with  her  honey,  beeause  her  mo- 
dier  loved  it,  and  she  therefore  gave  Betty  but  a  small  quanti- 
ty ;  when  Barbara  saw  how  little  Susan  sent,  she  called  her  a 
^er,  and  said  she  must  have  some  more  for  Mrs.  Strathspty. 

"  ril  go  myself  and  speak  to  her  ;  come  you  wi&  me^  B^t- 
tjf^^  said  the  young  lady,  who  found  it  at  present  convenient  to 
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forget  her   having  declared,    the  day   that  she  sucked  up  the 
bnyth,  that  she  never  would  honour  Susan  with  another  visit. 

'^  Susan,"  said  she,  accosting  the  poor  girl,  whom  she  had 
done  every  thing  in  her  power  to  injure,  ''  I  must  beg  a  little 
more  honey  from  you  for  Mrs.  Strathspey's  breakfast.  You 
know,  on  a  particular  occasion,  such  as  this,  neighbours  must 
help  one  another." 

"  To  be  sure  tliey  should,"  added  Betty. 

Susan,  though  she  was  generous,  was  not  weak  ;  she  was 
willing  to  give  to  those  she  loved,  but  not  disposed  to  let  any 
thing  be  taken  from  her,  or  coaxed  out  of  her,  by  those  she 
bad  reason  to  despise.  She  civilly  answered,  that  '^  she  was 
sorry  she  had  no  more  honey  to  spare."  Barbara  grew  angry, 
and  lost  all  command  of  herself,  when  she  saw  that  Susan, 
without  regarding  her  reproaches,  went  on  looking  through  the 
glass  pane  in  the  bee-hive. — ''  I'll  tell  you  what,  Susan  Price," 
said  she,  in  a  high  tone,  ''  the  honey  I  will  have,  so  you  may 
as  well  give  it  to  me  by  fair  means — Yes  or  no  ! — Speak  !  will 
you  give  it  me  or  not ;  will  you  give  me  that  piece  of  the  hon* 
eycomb  that  lies  there  .'^" 

^*  That  bit  of  honey-comb  is  for  my  mother's  breakfast," 
s^d  Susan,  "  I  cannot  give  it  you." 

"  Can't  you  .»*"  said  Bab,  "  then  see  if  I  don't  get  it." 

She  stretched  across  Susan  for  the  honey-comb,  which  was 
lying  by  some  rosemary  leaves,  that  Susan  had  freshly  gathered 
for  her  mother's  tea.  Bab  grasped,  but  at  her  first  effort  she 
reached  only  the  rosemary  ;  she  made  a  second  dart  at  the 
honey-comb,  and  in  her  struggle  to  obtain  it,  she  overset  the 
bee-hive.  The  bees  swarmed  about  her— -her  maid  Betty 
screamed,  and  ran  away.  Susan,  who  was  sheltered  by  a 
iabumum-tree,  called  to  Barbara,  upon  whom  the  black  clus- 
ter! of  bees  were  now  settling,  and  begged  her  to  stand  still, 
and  not  to  beat  them  away.  '*  If  you  stand  quietly,  you  won't 
be  stung  perhaps."  But  instead  of  standing  quietly,  Bab  buf- 
fetted,  and  stamped,  and  roared,  and  the  bees  stung  her  terri- 
bly ;  her  arms  and  her  face  swelled  in  a  frightful  manner.  She 
was  helped  home  by  poor  Susan,  and  treacherous  Mrs.  Betty, 
wlio,  now  the  mischief  was  done,  thought  only  of  exculpating 
herself  to  her  master. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Barbara,"  said  she,  "  tiiis  was  quite  wrong 
of  you,  to  go  and  get  yourself  into  such  a  scrape.  I  shall  be 
turned  away  for  it,  you'll  see." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  you  are  turned  away  or  not,"  said 
Barbara.  "  I  never  felt  such  pain  in  my  life.  Can't  you  do 
something  for  me.  I  don't  mind  the  pain  either  so  much  as 
being  in  such  a  fright.  Pray,  how  am  I  to  be  fit  to  be  seen  at 
breakfast  by  Mrs.  Strathspey  ;  and  I  suppose  I  can^  go  to  \]w 
ball  either,  to-morrow,  after  all  !" 
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"  No,  that  you  can't  expect  to  do  indeed,"  said  Betty  the 
comforter.  ^*  You  need  not  think  of  balls,  for  those  lumps  and 
sweUings  won't  go  off  your  face  this  week. — That's  not  what 
pains  me,  but  I'm  thinking  of  what  your  papa  will  say  to  me, 
when  he  sees  you.  Miss." 

Whilst  this  amiable  mistress  and  maid  were  m  their  adversi- 
ty, reviling  one  another,  Susan,  when  she  saw  that  she  could 
be  of  no  farther  use,  was  preparing  to  depart,  but  at  the  house- 
door  she  was  met  by  Mr.  Case. 

Mr.  Case  had  revolved  things  in  his  mind,  for  his  second  visit 
at  the  Abbey  pleased  him  as  little  as  his  first,  from  a  few  words 
Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Somers  dropped,  in  speaking  of  Susan 
and  farmer  Price.  Mr.  Case  began  to  fear,  that  he  had  mis- 
taken his  game  in  quarrelling  with  this  family.  The  refusal  of 
his  present  dwelt  upon  the  attorney's  mind,  and  he  was  aware, 
that  if  the  history  of  Susan's  lamb  ever  reached  the  Abbey,  he 
was  undone  ;  he  now  thought,  that  the  most  prudent  course  he 
could  possibly  follow  would  be,  to  hush  up  matters  with  the 
Prices  with  all  convenient  speed.  Consequently,  when  he  met 
Susan  at  his  door,  he  forced  a  gracious  smile. 

"  How  is  your  mother,  Susan  ?"  said  he.  ^'  Is  there  any 
thing  in  our  house  can  be  of  service  to  her  f  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  here.  Barbara  !  Barbara  !  Bab  !"  cried  he ;  "  come 
down  stairs,  child,  and  speak  to  Susan  Price."  And,  as  no 
Barbara  answered,  her  father  stalked  up  stairs  directly,  opened 
the  door,  and  stood  amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  her  swelled 
visage. 

Betty  instantly  began  to  tell  the  story  her  own  way.  Bab 
contradicted  her  as  fast  as  she  spoke.  The  attorney  turned 
the  maid  away  upon  the  spot ;  and  partly  with  real  anger,  and 
partly  with  politic  affectation  of  anger,  he  demanded  from  his 
daughter,  how  she  dared  to  treat  Susan  Price  so  ill ;  '<  when 
she  was  so  neighbourly  and  obliging  as  to  give  you  some  of  her 
honey,  couldn't  you  be  content  without  seizing  upon  the  honey- 
comb by  force.  This  is  scandalous  behaviour,  and  what,  I  as- 
sure you,  I  can't  countenance." 

Susan  now  interceded  for  Barbara ;  and  the  attorney,  soften- 
ing his  voice,  said  that  Susan  was  a  great  deal  too  good  to  her, 
"  as  indeed  you  are,  Susan,"  added  he,  "  to  every  body.  I 
forgive  her,  for  your  sake." 

Susan  curtseyed,  in  great  surprise,  but  her  lamb  could  not 
be  forgotten,  and  she  left  the  attorney's  house  as  soon  as  she 
could,  to  make  her  mother's  rosemary-tea  for  breakfast. 

Mr.  Case  saw  that  Susan  was  not  so  simple  as  to  be  taken  in 
by  a  few  fair  words.  His  next  attempt  was  to  conciliate  far- 
mer Price  ;  the  farmer  was  a  blunt  honest  man,  and  his  coun- 
tenance remained  inflexibly  contemptuous,  when  the  attorney 
addressed  him  in  his  softest  tone. 
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So  stood  matters  the  day  of  the  long-expected  harper's  ball. 
Miss  Barbara  Case,  stung  by  Susan's  bees,  could  not,  after  all 
her  manoeuvres,  go  with  Mrs.  Strathspey  to  the  ball. 

The  ball-room  was  filled  early  in  the  evening  ;  there  was  a 
numerous  assembly ;  the  harpers,  who  contended  for  the  prize, 
were  placed  under  the  music-gallery  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room ; — amongst  them  was  our  old  blind  friend,  who,  as  he  was 
not  so  well  clad  as  his  competitors,  seemed  to  be  disdained  by 
many  of  the  spectators — Six  ladies  and  six  gentlemen,  were 
DOW  appointed  to  be  judges  of  the  performance.  They  were 
seated  in  a  semicircle,  opposite  to  the  harpers.  The  Misses 
Somers,  who  were  fond  of  music,  were  amongst  the  ladies  in 
the  semicircle,  and  the  prize  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Arthur.  There  was  now  silence.  The  first  harp  sounded, 
tod  as  each  musician  tried  his  skill,  the  audience  seemed  to 
think  that  each  deserved  the  prize.  The  old  blind  man  was 
the  last ;  he  tuned  his  instrument,  and  such  a  simple  pathetic 
strain  was  heard  as  touched  every  heart.  All  were  fixed  in  de- 
lighted attention,  and  when  the  music  ceased,  the  silence  for 
some  moments  continued.^— The  silence  was  followed  by  an  uni- 
versal buz  of  applause.  The  judges  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinioQS,  and  it  was  declared,  that  the  old  blind  harper,  who 
played  the  last,  deserved  the  prize. 

The  simple,  pathetic  air,'  which  won  the  suffrages  of  the 
whole  assembly,  was  his  own  composition  ;  he  was  pressed  to 
give  the  words  belonging  to  the  music,  and  at  last  he  modestly 
offered  to  repeat  tliem,  as  he  could  not  see  to  write.  Miss 
Somers's  ready  pencil  was  instantly  produced,  and  the  old  har- 
per dictated  the  words  of  his  ballad,  which  he  called  ^  Susan^s 
hmentation  for  her  lamb.^ 

Miss  Somers  looked  at  her  brother  from  time  to  time,  as  she 
wrote,  and  Sir  Arthur  as  soon  as  the  old  man  had  finished,  took 
Urn  aside  and  asked  him  some  questions,  which  brought  the 
whole  history  of  Susan's  Iamb,  and  of  attorney  Case's  cruelty, 
to  light. 

The  attorney  himself  was  present,  when  the  harper  began  to 
dictate  his  ballad ;  his  colour,  as  Sir  Arthur  steadily  looked  at 
hira,  varied  continually ;  till  at  length,  when  he  heard  the  words, 
'Susan's  lamentation  for  her  lamb,'  he  suddenly  shrunk  back, 
skulked  through  the  crowd,  and  disappeared.  We  shall  not 
follow  him,  we  had  rather  follow  ouir  old  friend,  the  victorious 
harper. 

No  sooner  had  he  received  the  ten  guineas,  his  well-merited 
prixe,  than  he  retired  into  a  small  room  belonging  to  the  people 
of  the  house,  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  dictated,  in  a 
W  voice,  to  his  boy,  who  was  a  tolerable  good  scribe,  a  letter, 
^ich  he  ordered  him  to  put  directly  into  the  Shrewsbury  post- 
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office ;  tlie  boy  ran  with  the  letter  to  the  post-office,  he  was  but 
just  in  time,  for  the  postman's  horn  was  sounding. 

The  next  morning,  when  farmer  Price,  his  wife,  and  Susan 
were  sitting  together,  reflecting  that  his  week's  leave  of  absence 
w^as  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that  the  money  was  not  yet  made  up 
for  John  Simpson,  the  substitute,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  the  person,  who  usually  delivered  the  letters  in  the 
viUage,  put  a  letter  into  Susan's  hand,  saying,  ^'  a  penny,  if 
you  please — there's  a  letter  for  your  fatlier." 

"  For  me  !"  said  Farmer  Price,  "  here's  the  penny  tlien ; 
but  who  can  it  be  from,  I  wonder ;  who  can  thuik  of  writing  to 
me,  in  this  world  ?"  He  tore  open  the  letter,  but  the  hard  name 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  puzzled  him — *  your  obliged  friend^ 
— Uewellyn.'*  '*  And  what's  this,"  said  he,  opening  a  paper 
that  was  enclosed  in  the  letter,  <<  it's  a  song,  seemingly ;  it 
must  be  somebody  tliat  has  a  mind  to  make  an  April  fool  of  me." 

^'  But  it  is  not  April,  it  is  May,  father,"  said  Susan. 

''  Well,  let  us  read  the  letter,  and  we  shall  come  at  the  truth 
— all  in  good  time." — 

Farmer  Price  sat  down  in  his  own  chair,  for  he  could  ncyt 
read  entirely  to  his  satisfaction  in  any  other,  and  read  as  follows  : 
"  My  worthy  friend, 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  tliat  I  have  had  good 
success  this  night.  I  have  won  the  ten  guinea  prize,  and  for 
tliat  I  am  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  your  sweet  daughter 
Susan,  as  you  will  see  by  a  little  ballad  I  enclose  for  her.— 
Your  hospit'ility  to  me  has  affi)rded  me  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing some  of  your  family  history.  You  do  not,  I  hope,  foi^ 
that  I  was  present,  when  you  were  counting  the  treasure  io 
Susan's  Uttle  purse,  and  that  I  heard  for  what  purpose  it  was 
all  destined.  You  have  not,  I  know,  yet  made  up  the  full  sum 
&r  your  substitute,  John  Simpson,  therefore  do  me  the  favour 
to  use  tlie  6ve  guinea  bank  note,  which  you  will  6nd  within  the 
ballad.  You  shall  not  find  me  as  hard  a  creditor  as  attorney 
Case.  Pay  me  the  money  at  your  own  convenience  ;  if  it  is 
never  convenient  to  you  to  pay  it,  I  shall  never  ask  it.  I  shaH 
go  ray  rounds  again  through  tliis  country,  I  believe,  about  this 
time  next  year,  and  will  call  to  see  how  you  do,  and  to  play  the 
new  tune  for  Susan  and  the  dear  little  boys. 

''  I  should  just  add,  to  set  your  heart  at  rest  about  the  money, 
that  it  does  not  distress  me  at  all  to  lend  it  to  you  ;  1  ana  not 
quite  so  poor  as  I  ap])ear  to  be  ;  but  it  is  my  humour  to  go 
about  as  I  do  ;  I  see  more  of  the  world  under  my  tattered  garb 
than,  perhaps,  I  should  ever  see  in  a  better  dress.  There  are 
many  of  my  profession,  who  are  of  the  same  mind  as  myself,  in 
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this  respect,  and  wc  are  glad,  when  it  lies  in  our  way,  to  do  any 
kjudness  to  such  a  worthy  family  as  yours — So  fare  ye  well. 

"  Your  obliged  friend, 

Llewellyn." 
Susan  now,  by  her  father's  desire,  opened  the  ballad,  he  pick- 
ed up  the  five  guinea  bank  note,  wliilst  she  read  with  surprise, 
'Susan's  lamentation  for  her  hunh.'  Her  mother  leaned  over 
her  shoulder  to  read  the  words,  but  they  were  interrupted  be- 
fore they  had  finished  the  first  stanza,  by  another  knock  at  the 
door.  It  was  not  the  postman  with  another  letter,  it  was  Sir 
Artliur  and  his  sisters. 

They  came  with  an  intention,  which  they  were  much  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  old  harper  had  rendered  vain — ^they 
cune  to  lend  the  fanner  and  his  good  family  the  money,  to  pay 
for  his  substitute. 

"  But  since  we  are  here,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  let  me  do  my 
own  business,  which  1  liked  to  have  forgotten.  Mr.  Price  will 
you  come  out  with  me,  and  let  me  show  you  a  piece  of  your 
land,  through  which  I  want  to  make  a  road.  Look  there," 
said  Sir  Arthur,  pointing  to  the  spot,  '*  1  am  laying  out  a  ride 
round  my  estate,  and  that  bit  of  land  of  yours  stops  me." 

"  Why  so,  Sir  ?"  said  Price,  "  the  land^s  mine,  to  be  sure, 
for  that  matter  ;  but  1  ho))c  you  don't  look  u|K)n  me  to  be  tliat 
sort  of  person,  that  would  be  still*  about  a  trifle  or  so." 

"  Why,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  I  had  heard  you  were  a  liti- 
gious, pig-beaded  fellow  ;  but  you  do  not  seem  to  deserve  iliis 
character." 

"  Hope  not,  Sir,"  said  the  farmer  ;  "  but  about  the  matter 
of  the  land,  I  don't  want  to  make  no  advantage  of  your  wishing 
far  it,  you  are  welcome  to  it,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  find  me 
out  another  bit  of  land  convenient  to  me,  that  will  be  worth 
neither  more  nor  less,  or  else  to  make  up  the  value  to  me  some 
way  or  other.     1  need  say  no  more  about  it." 

'^  I  hear  something,"  continued  Sir  Arthur,  after  a  short 
alence,  <^  I  hear  something,  Mr.  Price,  of  a  ^ti^  in  your  lease. 
I  would  not  speak  to  you  of  it  whilst  we  were  bargaining  about 
your  land,  lest  I  sliould  over-awe  you  ;  but  tell  me  what  is  this 
jUw?" 

**  In  truth,  and  the  truth  is  tlie  fittest  thing  to  be  spoken  at  all 
times,"  said  the  farmer,  ''  I  didn't  know  myself  what  a  flaw^ 
u  they  call  it,  meant,  till  I  heard  of  the  word  from  attorney 
Case ;  and  I  take  it,  a  flaw  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mis- 
Hike,  as  one  should  say  ;  now,  by  reason,  a  man  does  not  make 
^  mistake  on  purpose  ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fair  thing,  that 
if  a  man  finds  out  his  mistake,  he  might  set  it  right ;  but  at- 
torney Case  says,  this  is  not  law,  and  I've  no  more  to  say. 
The  man  who  drew  up  my  lease  made  a  mistake,  and  if  I  must 
«iffer  for  it,  I  must,"  said  thejfarmer.     **  However  I  can  show 
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you,  Sir  Arthur,  just  for  my  own  satisfaction  and  yours,  a  few 
lines  of  a  memorandum  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  was  given  me 
by  your  relation,  the  gentleman  who  lived  here  before,  and  let 
me  my  farm.  You'll  see,  by  that  bit  of  paper,  what  was 
meant ;  but  the  attorney  says,  the  paper  is  not  wortti  a  button 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  I  don't  understand  these  things.  All 
I  understand  is  the  common  hbnpsty  of  the  matter.  I've  no 
more  to  say." 

"  This  attorney,  whom  you  speak  of  so  often,"  said  Sir  Ar- 
thur, "  you  seem  to  have  some  quarrel  with  him.  Now,  would 
you  tell  me  frankly,  what  is  the  matter  between " 

"  The  matter  between  us  then,"  said  Price,  "  is  a  little  bit  of 
ground,  not  worth  much,  that  there  is  open  to  the  lane  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  Case's  garden.  Sir,  and  he  wanted  to  take  it  in.  Now 
I  told  him  my  mind,  that  it  belonged  to  the  parish,  and  that  I 
never  would  willingly  give  my  consent  to  his  cribbing  it  m  that 
way.  Sir,  I  was  the  more  loth  to  see  it  shut  into  his  garden, 
which  moreover  is  large  enow  of  all  conscience  without  it,  be- 
cause you  must  know.  Sir  Arthur,  the  children  in  our  village 
are  fond  of  making  a  little  play-green  of  it,  and  they  have  a 
custom  of  meeting  on  May-day  at  a  hawthorn  that  stands  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  altogether  I  was  very  loth  to  see  'em  turn- 
ed out  of  it  by  those  who  had  no  right." 

*^  Let  us  go  and  see  this  nook,"  said  Sir  Arthur  ;  '^  it  is  not 
far  off,  is  it?" 

"  Oh  no.  Sir,  just  hard  by  here." 

When  they  got  to  the  ground,  Mr.  Case,  who  saw  them  walk- 
ing together,  was  in  a  hurry  to  join  them,  that  he  might  put  a 
stop  to  any  explanations.  Explanations  were  things  of  which 
he  had  a  great  dread,  but  fortunately  he  was  upon  ^s  occasion 
a  little  too  late. 

'4s  this  the  nook  in  dispute,"  said  Sir  Arthur. 

"  Yes  ;  tliis  is  the  whole  thing,"  said  Price. 

"  Why,  Sir  Arthur,  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it,'' 
said  the  politic  attorney,  with  an  assumed  air  of  generosity, 
"  let  it  belong  to  whom  it  will,  I  give  it  up  to  you." 

''  So  great  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Case,  as  you  are,"  replied  Sir  Ar- 
thur, "  must  know,  that  a  man  cannot  give  up  that  to  which  he 
has  no  legal  title  ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  impossible  that,  with 
the  best  intentions  to  oblige  me  in  the  world,  you  can  give  up 
this  bit  of  land  to  me,  because  it  is  mine  already,  as  I  can  con- 
vince you  effectually,  by  a  map  of  the  adjoining  land,  which  I 
have  fortunately  safe  amongst  my  papers.  This  piece  of  ground 
belonged  to  the  farm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  it 
was  cut  off  when  the  lane  was  made."* 

'^  Very  possible,  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  correct,  you  must 
know  best,"  said  the  attorney,  trembling  for  the  agency. 
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"  Then,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  Mr.  Price,  you  will  observe, 
thit  I  now  promise  this  little  green  to  the  children,  for  a  play- 
ground, and  I  hope  they  may  gather  hawthorn  many  a  May- 
day at  this  their  favourite  bush." 

Mr.  Price  bowed  low,  which  he  seldom  did,  even  when  be 
received  a  favour  himself. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Case,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  luming  to  the  attor- 
ney, who  did  not  know  which  way  to  look,  ^^  you  sent  me  a 
lease  to  look  over." 

"  Ye — ye — ^jres,"  stammered  Mr.  Case.  "  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  do  so,  not  out  of  any  malice  or  ill-will  to  this  good  man." 

^*  You  have  done  him  no  injury,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  coolly.— 
*'  I  am  ready  to  make  him  a  new  lease,  whenever  he  pleases, 
of  his  farm,  and  I  shall  be  guided  by  a  memorandum  of  the 
origiDal  bargain,  which  he  has  in  his  possession.  I  hope  I  nev- 
er ahaH  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  any  one." 

*'  Heaven  forbid.  Sir,"  said  the  attorney,  sanctifying  his  face, 
'*  that  I  should  suggest  the  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  any 
man,  rich  or  poor — but  to  break  a  bad  lease,  is  not  taking  an 
uofair  advantage." 

**  You  really  think  so  ?"  said  Sir  Arthur. 

**  Certainly  I  do,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  hazarded  your  good 
opinion,  by  speaking  my  mind  concerning  the  flaw,  so  plainly. 
I  always  understood,  that  there  could  be  nothing  ungentleman- 
like  in  the  way  of  business,  in  taking  advantage  of  a  flaw  in  a 
lease." 

*'  Now,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  ^'  you  have  pronounced  judgment, 
rndtngnedly^  in  your  own  case. — You  intended  to  send  me 
this  poor  man's  lease,  but  your  son,  by  some  mistake,  brought 
me  your  own,  and  I  have  discovered  a  fatal  error  in  it." 

^'  A  fatal  error  !"  said  tlie  alarmed  attorney. 

'*Yes,  Sir,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  pullii^  the  lease  out  of  his 
pocket ;  ^'  here  it  is — ^you  will  observe,  that  it  is  neither  signed 
Qor  sealed  by  the  grantor." 

"But  you  won't  take  advantage  of  me,  surely.  Sir  Arthur," 
said  Mr.  Case,  forgetting  his  own  principles. 

"  I  shall  not  take  advantage  of  you  as  you  would  have  taken  of 
this  honest  man.  In  both  cases  I  shall  be  guided  by  memoran- 
dums which  I  have  in  my  possession.  I  shall  not,  Mr.  Case,  de- 
fraud you  of  one  shilling  of  your  property.  I  am  ready  at  a  fair 
valuation,  to  play  the  exact  value  of  your  house  and  land,  but,  up- 
on this  condition,  that  you  quit  the  parish  within  one  month." 

Attorney  Case  submitted,  for  he  knew  that  he  could  not  le- 

gtDjr  resist.     He  was  glad  to  be  let  off*  so  easily,  and  he  bowed, 

and  sneaked  away,  secretly  comforting  himself  with  the  hope, 

that  when  they  came  to  the  valuation  of  the  house  and  land,  he 
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should  be  the  gainer,  perhaps,  of  a  few  guineas  ;  his  reputatioa 
he  justly  held  very  cheap. 

•  ^'  You  are  a  scholar,  you  write  a  good  hand,  you  can  keep 
accounts,  cannot  you  ?"  said  Sir  Arthur  to  Mr.  Price,  as  they 
walked  home  towards  his  cottage.  *'  I  think  I  saw  ,  a  bill  of 
your  little  daughter's  drawing  out  the  other  day,  which  was 
very  neatly  written.     Did  you  teach  her  to  write  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  Price,  "  I  can't  say  I  did  thatj  for  she  most- 
ly taught  it  herself,  but  I  taught  her  a  little  arithmetic,  as  far  as 
I  knew,  on  our  winter  nights,  when  I  had  nothing  better  to  do."  ' 

**  Your  daughter  shows  that  she  has  been  well  taught,"  said 
Sir  Arthur,  *'  and  her  good  conduct  and  good  character  speak 
strongly  in  favour  of  her  parents." 

"  You  are  very  good,  very  good  indeed.  Sir,  to  speak  in  this 
sort  of  way,"  said  the  delighted  father. 

'^  But  I  mean  to  do  more  than  pay  you  tvith  wordsy*^  said 
Sir  Arthur.  ''  You  are  attached  to  your  own  family,  perhaps 
you  may  become  attached  to  me,  when  you  come  to  know  me, 
and  we  shall  have  frequent  opportunities  of  judging  of  one  ano- 
ther. I  want  no  agent  to  squeeze  my  tenants,  or  to  do  my 
dirty  work.  I  only  want  a  steady,  intelligent,  honest  man,  like 
you,  to  collect  my  rents,  and  I  hope,  Mr.  Price,  you  will  have 
no  objection  to  the  employment." 

^'  I  hope,  Su*,"  said  Price,  with  joy  and  gratitude  glowing  in 
bis  honest  countenance,  '*  that  you'll  never  have  no  cause  to  re- 
pent your  goodness." 

"  And  what  are  my  sisters  about  here  ?"  said  Sir  Arthur,  en- 
tering the  cottage,  and  going  behind  his  sisters,  who  were  busily 
engaged  in  measuring  an  extremely  pretty  coloured  calico. 

"  It  is  for  Susan  !  my  dear  brother,"  said  they. 

'*  I  knew  she  did  not  keep  that  guinea  for  herself,"  said 
Miss  Somers ;  "  I  have  just  prevailed  upon  her  mother,  to  tell 
me  what  became  of  it.  Susan  gave  it  to  her  father. — But  she 
must  not  refuse  a  gown  of  our  choosing  this  time,  and  I 
am  sure  she  will  not,  because  her  mother,  I  see,  likes  it. — And 
Susan,  I  hear,  that,  instead  of  being  Queen  of  the  May  this 
year,  you  were  sitting  in  your  sick  mother's  room.  Your  mo- 
ther has  a  little  colour  in  her  cheeks  now." 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Price,  "I'm  quite  well — 
joy,  I  think,  has  made  me  quite  well." 

"  Then,"  said  Miss  Somers,  "  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
come  out  on  your,  daughter's  birth-day,  which  I  hear  is  the 
25th  of  this  month. — Make  haste  and  get  quite  well  before 
that  day,  for  my  brother  intends,  that  all  the  lads  and  lasses  of 
the  village  shall  have  a  dance  on  Susan's  birth-day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  and  I  hope,  on  that  day,  Susan, 
you  will  be  very  happy  with  your  little  friends  upon  their  play- 
green.      I  shall  tell  them,  that  it  is  your  good  conduct,  which 
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has  obtained  it  for  them  ;  and  if  you  hav^  any  thing  to  ask,  any 
little  favour  for  any  of  your  companions,  which  we  can  grant, 
now  ask,  Susan  ;  these  ladies  look  as  if  they  would  not  refuse 
you  any  thing  that  is  reasonable  ;  and  I  think  you  look  as  if 
yon  would  not  ask  any  thing  unreasonable." 

"  Sir,"  said  Susan,  after  consulting  her  mother's  eyes,  "  there 
is  to  be  sure,  a  favour  I  should  like  to  ask,  it  is  for  Rose." 

"  Well,  1  don't  know  who  Rose  is,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  smiling, 
"  but  go  on." 

*^  Ma'am,  you  have,  seen  her,  I  believe  ;  she  is  a  very  good 
girl  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Price. 

'^  And  works  very  neatly  indeed,"  continued  Susan,  eager- 
ly to  Miss  Somers,  ''  and  she  and  her  mother  heard  you  were 
looking  out  for  one  to  wait  upon  you." 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  Miss  Somers,  '^  your  wish  is  granted  ; 
tell  Rose  to  come  to  the  Abbey  to-morrow  morning,  or  rather 
come  with  her  yourself,  for  our  housekeeper,  I  know,  wants  to 
talk  to  you,  about  a  certain  cake.  She  wishes,  Susan,  thatyoo 
flbould  be  the  maker  of  the  cake  for  the  dance,  and  she  has 
good  things  ready  looked  out  for  it  already,  I  know.  It  must 
be  large  enough  for  every  body  to  have  a  slice,  and  the  house- 
keeper will  ice  it  for  you.  I  only  hope  your  cake  will  be  as 
good  as  your  bread. — Fare  ye  well." 

How  happy  are  those  who  bid  farewell  to  a  whole  family,  si- 
lent with  gratitude,  who  will  bless  them  aloud  when  they  are  far 
out  of  hearing  ! 

"  How  do  I  wish,  now,"  said  farmer  Price,  **  and  it's  almost 
a  sin  for  one,  that  has  had  such  a  power  of  favours  done  him, 
to  wish  for  any  thing  more  ;  but  how  I  do  wish,  wife,  that  our 
good  friend  the  harper,  Susan,  was  only  here  at  this  time,  being 
it  would  do  his  old  warm  heart  good.  Well,  the  best  of  it  is, 
we  shall  be  able,  next  year,  when  he  comes  his  rounds,  to  pay 
him  his  money  with  thanks,  being  all  the  time,  and  forever,  as 
much  obliged  to  him  as  if  we  kept  it,  and  wanted  it  as  badly  as 
we  did,  when  he  gave  it  so  handsome. — I  long,  so  I  do,  to  see 
bim  in  this  house  again,  drinking,  as  he  did,  just  in  this  spot,  a 
glass  of  Susan's  mead,  to  her  very  good  health." 

"  Yes,"  said  Susan,  "  and  the  next  time,  he  comes,  I  can 
give  him  one  of  my  Guinea  hen's  eggs,  and  1  shall  show 
my  lamb  Daisy," 

"True,  love,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  he  will  play  that  tune, 
lod  sbg  that  pretty  ballad — where  is  it,  for  1  have  not  finish- 
ed it.** 

"  Rose  ran  away  with  it,  mother ;  and  I'll  step  after  her  and 
bring  it  back  to  you  this  minute,"  said  Susan. 

Susan  found  her  friend  Rose  at  the  hawthorn,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowded  circle  of  her  companions,  to  whom  she  was  read- 
ing "  Susan's  lamentation  for  her  lamb." 
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"  The  words  are  something— but  the  tune — I  must  have  the 
tune,"  cried  Philip.  *'  FU  ask  my  mother  to  ask  Sir  Ar- 
thur, to  try  and  rout  out  which  way  that  good  old  man 
went  after  the  ball ;  and  if  he's  above  ground  we'll  have 
him  back  by  Susan's  birth  day,  and  he  shall  sit  here,  just  ex- 
actly here,  by  this  our  bush,  and  he  shall  play — ^I  mean  if  he 
{leases — that  there  tune  for  us,  and  I  shall  learn  it — I  mean  if 
can — in  a  minute." 

The  good  news,  that  farmer  Price  was  to  be  employed  to 
collect  the  rents,  and  that  attorney  Case  was  to  leave  the  par- 
ish in  a  month,  soon  spread  over  the  village.  Many  came  out 
of  their  houses  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  joyful  ti- 
dings confirmed  by  Susan  herself;  the  crowd  on  the  play-green 
increased  every  minute. 

"  Yeis,"  cried  the  triumphant  Philip,  "  I  tell  you  it's  aD  true, 
every  word  of  it,  Susan's  too  modest  to  say  it  herself— -but  I 
tell  ye  all,  Sir  Arthur  gave  us  this  play-green  for  ever,  on  to- 
count  of  her  being  so  good." 

You  see,  at  last,  attorney  Case,  with  all  his  cunning,  has  not 
proved  a  match  for  ^^  Simple  Susan." 
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Yotmo  Habdt  was  edocated  by  Mr.  Freeman,  a  very  good 
master,  at  one  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  Hampshire.  He  was 
honest,  obedient,  active,  and  good-natured  ;  so  that  he  was  es- 
teemed and  beloved  by  his  master,  and  by  his  companions. 
Beloved  by  aU  his  companions  who  were  good,  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  be  loved  by  the  bad ;  nor  was  he  at  all  vexed  or  asham- 
ed, when  idle,  mischievous,  or  dishonest  boys  attempted  to 
plague  or  ridicule  him.  His  friend  Loveit,  on  the  contrary, 
wished  to  be  universally  liked  ;  and  his  highest  ambition  was  to 
be  thought  the  best  natured  boy  in  the  school : — and  so  he  was. 
He  usually  went  by  the  name  of  poor  Loveit^  and  every  body 
pitied  him  when  he  got  into  disgrace,  which  he  frequently  did  ; 
for  though  he  had  a  good  disposition,  he  was  often  led  to  do 
things,  which  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  merely  because  he  could 
never  have  the  courage  to  say,  no  ;  because  he  was  afraid  to 
ofl^d  the  ill-natured,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  laughed  at  by 
fools. 

One  fine  autumn  evening,  all  the  boys  were  permitted  to  go 
out  to  play  in  a  pleasant  green  meadow  near  the  school.    Love- 
it,  and  another  boy  called  Tarlton,  began  to  play  a  game  at  bat- 
tledore and  shuttlecock,  and  a  large  party  stood  by  to  look  on ; 
for  diey  were  the  best  players  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  in 
the  school,  and  this  was  a  trial  of  skill  between  them.      When 
they  had  kept  it  up  to  three  hundred  and  twenty,  the  game  be- 
came very  interesting  :    the  arms  of  the  combatants  grew  so 
tired,  that  they  could  scarcely  wield  the  battledores ; — ^die  shut- 
tlecock began  to  waver  in  the  air ;   now  it  almost  touched  the 
Sround,  and  now,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  mount- 
rt  again  high   over  their  heads  ;   yet  the  strokes  became 
feebler  and  feebler ;    and   "  now  Loveit !"    "  now  Tarlton  !** 
resounded  on  aU  sides.      For  another  minute  the  victory  was 
doubtful ;  but  at  length,  the  setting  sun  shining  full  in  Loveit's 
bee  so  dazzled  his  eyes,  that  he  could  no  longer  see  the  shut- 
tlecock, and  it  fell  at  his  feet. 

After  the  first  shout  for  Tarlton's  triumph  was  over,  every 
body  exclaimed,  "  Poor  Loveit ! — ^he*s  the  best  natured  fellow 
in  the  world  !— -what  a  pity  that  he  did  not  stand  with  his  back 
to  the  sun." 
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"  Now  I  dare  you  all  to  play  another  game  with  me,"  cried 
Tarlton,  vauntingly  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  tossed  the  shuttle- 
cock up  with  all  his  force  :  witk  so  much  force,  that  it  went 
over  the  hedge,  and  dropped  into  a  lane,  which  went  close  be- 
hind the  field,  "  Hey-day  !"  said  Tarlton,  "  what  shall  we  do 
now?" 

The  boys  were  strictly  forbidden  to  go  into  the  lane  ;  and  it 
was  upon  their  promise  not  to  break  this  command,  that  they 
were  allowed  to  play  in  the  adjoining  field. 

No  other  shutUecock  was  to  be  had,  and  their  play  was  stop- 
ped. They  stood  on  the  top  of  the  bank  peeping  over  the 
hedge.  "  I  see  it  yonder,"  said  Tarlton ;  "  I  wish  any  body 
would  get  it.  One  could  get  over  the  gate  at  the  bottom  of 
the  field,  and  be  back  again  in  half  a  minute,"  added  he,  look- 
ing at  Loveit.  "  But  you  know  we  must  not  go  into  the  lane," 
said  Loveit  hesitatingly.  "  Pugh  !"  said  Tarlton,  "  why  now 
what  harm  could  it  do  ?" — "  1  don't  know,"  said  Loveit, 
drumming  upon  his  battledore  ;  "but — "  "  You  don't  know, 
man  !  why  then  what  are  you  afraid  of?  I  ask  you."  Loveii 
coloured,  went  on  drumming,  and  again,  in  a  lower  voice,  said 
"  he  didn*t  know^  But  upon  Tarlton's  repeating  in  a  more 
insolent  tone,  "  I  ask  you,  man,  what  you're  afraid  of  ?"  he 
suddenly  left  ofif  drumming,  and  looking  round,  said  "  be 
was  not  afraid  of  any  thing  that  he  knew  of." — "  Yes,  but  you 
are,"  said  Hardy,  coming  forward.  "  Am  I,"  said  Loveit ; 
"  of  what,  pray,  am  I  afraid  ?"  "  Of  doing  wrong  !"  "  Afiraid 
of  doing  wrong  /"  repeated  Tarlton,  mimicking  Hardy,  so  that 
he  made  every  body  laugh.  "  Now  hadn't  you  better  say 
afraid  of  being  flogged  ?" — "  No,"  said  Hardy,  coolly,  after 
the  laugh  had  somewhat  subsided,  "  I  am  as  little  afraid  of  be- 
ing flogged  as  you  are,  Tarlton  ;  but  I  meant^-"  No  matter 
what  you  meant ;  why  should  you  interfere  with  your  wisdom, 
and  your  meanings  ;  nobody  thought  of  asking  you  to  stir  a 
step  for  us  ;  but  we  asked  Loveit,  because  he's  'the  best  fellow 
in  the  world." — "  And  for  that  very  reason  you  should  not  ask 
him,  because  you  know  he  can't  refiise  you  any  thing."  "  In- 
deed though,"  cried  Loveit,  piqued,  "  there  you're  mistaken, 
for  I  could  refuse  if  I  chose  it."  Hardy  smiled  ;  and  Loveit, 
half  afraid  of  his  contempt,  and  half  afraid  of  Tarlton's  ridicule, 
stood  doubtful,  and  again  had  recourse  to  his  battledore,  which 
he  balanced  most  curiously  upon  his  fore-finger.  "  Look  at 
him  ! — now  do  look  at  him  !"  cried  Tarlton  ;  "did  you  ever  in 
your  life  see  any  body  look  so  silly  ! — Hardy  has  him  quite  un- 
der thumb ;  he's  so  mortally  afraid  of  Parson  Prig,  that  be 
dare  not,  for  the  soul  of  him,  turn  either  of  his  eyes  from  tlie 
tip  of  his  nose  ;  look  how  he  squints  !" — "  I  don't  squint  I" 
said  Loveit,  looking  up,  "  and  nobody  has  me  under  his  thumb  ; 
and  what  Hardy  said,  was  only  for  fear  I  should  get  into  di&- 
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grace  : — he's  the  best  friend  I  have."  Loveit  spoke  this  with 
more  than  usual  spirit,  for  both  his  heart  and  pride  were  touch- 
ed. ''  Come  along,  then,"  said  Hardy,  taking  him  by  the  arm 
in  an  affectionate  manner  ;  and  he  was  just  going,  when  Tarl- 
ton  called  after  him,  '^  Ay,  go  along  with  its  best  friend  and 
take  care  it  does  not  get  into  a  scrape ; — good  by.  Little  Pana- 
do !" — "  Who  do  they  call  Litde  Panado  ?"  said  Loveit,  turn- 
ing hia  head  hastily  back.  ^'  Never  mind,"  said  Hardy,  ^'  what 
does  it  signify  .'*" — "  No,"  said  Loveit,  "  to  be  sure  it  does  not 
jugniiy,  but  one  does  not  like  to  be  called  Little  Panado :  be- 
sides," added  he,  after  going  a  few  steps  farther,  ^*  they'll  all 
diiok  it  so  ill-natured. — ^I  had  better  go  back,  and  just  tell 
them,  that  I'm  sorry  I  can't  get  their  shuttlecock  ; — do  come 
back  with  me." — "  No,"  said  Hardy,  "  I  can't  go  back  :  and 
you'd  better  not."  '*  But  I  assure  you,  I  won't  stay  a  minute  ; 
wait  for  me,"  added  Loveit ;  and  he  slunk  back  again  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  Little  Panado. 

Once  returned,  the  rest  followed  of  course ;  for  to  support 
Us  character  for  good-nature  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  tlie  en- 
treaties of  his  companions ;  and  to  show  hb  spirit,  leaped  over 
the  gate,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  litde  mob  : — he  was 
quickly  out  of  sight. 

^'  Here,"  cried  he,  returning  in  about  five  minutes,  quite  out 
of  breath,  *^I've  got  the  shuttlecock  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what 
Pve  seen,"  cried  he,  panting  for  breath.  "  What  .»*"  cried  ev^ 
ery  body  eagerly.  ^^  Why,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  comer,  at 
the  end  of  the  lane," — panting.  "  Well,"  said  Tarlton,  im- 
patiently, "  do  go  on." — ^*'  Let  me  just  take  breath  first." — 
"Pugh  !  never  mind  your  breath." — "  Well,  then,  just  at  the 
turn  of  the  comer,  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  as  I  was  looking 
about  for  the  shuttlecock,  I  heard  a  great  rustling  somewhere 
near  me,  and  so  I  looked  where  it  could  come  from  ;  and  I 
saw  in  a  nice  little  garden,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  a 
boy,  about  as  big  as  Tarlton,  sitUng  in  a  great  tree,  shaking  the 
branches ;  and  at  every  shake,  down  there  came  such  a  shower 
of  fine  large  rosy  apples,  they  made  my  mouth  water :  so  I  cal- 
led to  the  boy,  to  beg  one ;  but  he  said  he  could  not  give  me 
one,  for  that  they  were  his  grandfather's ;  and  just  at  that  min- 
ute, firom  behind  a  gooseberry  bush,  up  popped  the  uncle — the 
grandfather  poked  his  head  out  of  the  window  ;  so  I  ran  off  as 
fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  though  I  heard  him  bawling 
after  me  all  the  way." 

"  And  let  him  bawl,'*  cried  Tarlton,  "  he  shan't  bawl  for^ 
oothing  ;  I'm  determined  we'll  have  some  of  his  fine  large  ro- 
sy apples  before  I  sleep  to-night." — At  this  speech  a  general 
silence  ensued  ;  every  body  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  Tarl- 
ton, except  Loveit,  who  looked  down,  apprehensive  that  he 
shcmid  be  drawn  on  much  farther  than  he  intended. — *<  Oh,  in- 
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deed !"  said  be  to  himself, ''  as  Hardy  told  me,  I  had  better  not 
have  come  back !" 

Regardless  of  this  confusioD,  Tarlton  continued,    ''  But  be- 
fore I  say  any  more,  I  hope  we  have  no  spies  amongst  us.     )f 
there  is  any  one  of  you  afraid  to  be  flogged,  let  him  march  off 
this  instant  !"-*Loveit  coloured,  bit  his  lips,   wished  to  go,  but 
had  not  courage  to  move  first. — He  waited  to  see  what  every 
body  else  would  do ; — ^nobody  stirred ; — so  Loveit  stood  still. 
^'  Well,  then,"    cried   Tarlton,  giving  his  hand  to  the  boy 
next  him,  then  to  the  next,  your  word  and  honour  that  you 
wonH  betray  me ;    but  stand  by  me,  and  I'll  stand  by  you." — 
Each  boy  gave  his  hand,  and  bis  promise ;    repeating    "  stand 
by  me,  and  I'll  stand  by  you." — Loveit  hung  back  till  the  last; 
and   had  almost  twisted  off  the  button  of  the  boy's  coat  who 
screened  him,  when  Tarlton  came  up,  holding  out  his  hand, 
^*  Come  Loveit,  lad,  you're  in  for  it :  stand  by  me  and  I'll  stand 
by  you." — **  Indeed,  Tarlton,"   expostulated  he,  without  look- 
ing him  in  the  face,  ^'  I  do  wish  you'd  give  up  this  scheme ;  I 
dare  say  all  the  apples  are  gone  by  this  time ; — I  wish  you 
would^ — Do   pray,  give   up   this  scheme." — "What  scheme, 
man  !  you  haven't  heard  it  yet ;   you  may  as  well  know  your 
text  before  you  begin  preaching."      The   corners  of  Loveit's 
mouth  could  not  reifuse  to  smile,  though  in  his  heart  he  felt  not 
the  slightest  inclination  to  laugh.      "  Why  I  don't  know  you,  I 
declare  I  don't  know  you  to-day,"    said  Tarlton ;    ^'  you  used 
to  be  the  best  natured,  most  agreeable  lad  in   the  world,  and 
would  do  any  thing  one  asked  you  ;  but  you're  quite  altered  of 
late,  as  we  were  saying  just  now,  when  you  skulked  away  with 
Hardy  :    come,  do  man,  pluck  up  a  little  spirit,  and  be  one  of 
us  or  you'll  make  us  all  hate  yau.^^      "  Hate  me  !"    repeated 
Loveit  with  terror ;  "  no,  surely  you  won't  ail  hate  me  !"    and 
he  mechanically  stretched  out  his  hand,  which  Tarlton  shook 
violently,  saying,    ".^y,  nowj  thafs  right,^^      "  Ay^  MOto,  tkai^s 
wrong  /"    whispered  Loveit's  conscience  ;    but  his  conscience 
was  of  no  use  to  him,  for  it  was  always  overpowered  by  the 
voice  of  numbers ;    and  though  he  had  the  wish,  he  never  had 
the  power,  to  do  right.     "  Poor  Loveit !  I  knew  he  would  not 
refuse  us,"  cried  his  companions ;    and  even  Tarlton,  the  mo- 
ment he  shook  hands  with  him,  despised  him.      It  is  certain 
that  weakness  of  mind  is  despised  both  by  the  good  and  by 
the  bad. 

The  league  being  thus  formed,  Tarlton  assumed  all  the  airs 
of  a  commander,  explained  his  schemes,  and  laid  the  plan  of 
attack  upon  the  poor  old  man's  apple-tree.  It  was  the  only 
one  he  bad  in  the  world.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  their  con- 
sultation, for  the  amusement  of  contriving  such  expeditions  is 
often  the  chief  thing  which  induces  idle  boys  to  engage  ia 
them. 
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There  was  a  small  window  at  the  end  of  the  back  stair-case, 
through  which,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Tarlton, 
accompanied  by  Loveit  and  another  boy,  crept  out.  It  was  a 
moon-Hght  night,  and,  after  crossing  th6  field,  and  climbing  the 
gate,  directed  by  Loveit,  who  now  resolved  to  go  through  the 
aflair  with  spirit,  they  proceeded  down  the  lane  mth  rash,  yet 
fearful  steps.  At  a  distance  Loveit  siaw  the  whitewashed  cot- 
tige,  and  the  apple-tree  beside  it ;  they  quickened  their  pace, 
and  with  some  difficulty  scrambled  through  the  hedge  which 
fenced  the  garden,  though  not  without  being  torn  and  scratched 
by  the  briars.  Every  thing  was  silent.  Yet  now  and  then  af 
eirery  mstling  of  the  leaves  they  started,  and  their  hearts  beaf 
▼ioiently.  Once  as  Loveit  was  climbing  the  apple  tree,  he 
thought  he  heard  a  door  in  the  cottage  open,  and  earnestly 
begged  Us  companions  to  desist  and  return  home.  This  how- 
erer  he  could  by  no  means  persuade  them  to  do,  until  the/ 
had  filled  their  pockets  with  apples  ;  then,  to  his  great  joy, 
they  returned,  crept  in  at  the  staircase  window,  and  each  re- 
ived, as  softly  as  possible,  to  his  own  apartment. 

Loveit  slept  in  the  room  with  Hardy,  whom  he  had  left  fast 
isleep,  and  whom  he  now  was  extremely  afraid  of  wakeningJ 
AU  the  apples  were  emptied  out  of  Loveit's  pockets  and  lodg* 
ed  with  Tarlton  tiO  the  morning,  for  fear  the  smell  should  be« 
tray  the  secret  to  Hardy.  The  room  door  was  apt  to  creak, 
Iwt  it  was  opened  with  such  precaution,  that  no  noise  could 
he  heard,  and  Loveit  found  his  friend  as  fast  asleep  as  when 
he  left  him. 

"  Ah,"  said  he  to  himself,  <*  how  quietly  he  sleeps  I  I  wish 
I  had  been  sleeping  too."  The  reproaches  of  Loveit's  c6n«' 
science,  however,  served  no  other  purpose  but  to  t<N*ment  hini ; 
he  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  be  good.  The  very 
next  night,  in  spite  of  all  his  fears,  and  all  his  penitence,  and 
all  his  resolutions,  by  a  little  fresh  ridicule  and  persuasion,  he 
was  induced  to  accompany  the  same  party  on  a  similar  expe- 
dition. We  must  observe,  that  the  necessity  for  continuing 
their  depredations  became  stronger  the  third  day ;  for  thougjh 
at  first  only  a  small  party  had  been  in  the  secret,  by  degrees  it 
«ras  divulged  to  the  whole  school :  and  it  was  necessaiy  to  se* 
aire  secressrby  sharing  the  booty. 

Every  one  was  astonished  that  Hardy,  with  all  his  quickness 
and  penetration,  had  not  yet  discovered  their  proceedings ;  but 
Loveit  could  not  help  suspecting,  that  he  was  not  quite  so  ig- 
norant as  he  appeared  to  be.  loveit  had  strictly  kept  his 
promise  of  secresy,  but  he  was  by  no  means  an  artful  boy ;  atid 
io  talking  to  his  fnend,  conscious  that  he  had  something  to  con- 
ceal, he  was  perpetually  on  the  point  of  betraying  himself ;  then 
recollecting  his  engagement,  he  blushed,  stammered,  bungidd  ; 
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and  upon  Hardy's  asking  what  he  meant,  would  answer  with  a 
silly  guilty  countimance,  that  he  did  not  know ;  or  abruptly 
break  off,  saymg,  *'  Oh  nothing  !  nothing  at  all  !" 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  urged  Tarlton  to  permit  him  to  con- 
sult his  friend ;  a  gloom  overspread  Tarlton's  brow  when  he 
began  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  he  always  returned  a  per« 
emptory  refusal,  accompanied  with  some  such  taunting  expres- 
sion as  this-— *^  I  wish  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  sneak- 
ing  fellow.  He'll  betray  us  all,  1  see,  before  we  have  done 
with  him.'*— ^'  Well,*'  said  Loveit  to  himself,  ''  so  1  am  abused 
after  all,  and  called  a  sneaking  fellow  for  my  pains ;  that's 
rather  hard  to  be  sure,  when  IVe  got  so  little  by  the  job." 

In  truth  he  had  not  got  much,  for  in  the  division  of  the 
booty  only  one  apple,  and  a  half  of  another  which  was  only 
half  ripe,  happened  to  fall  to  his  share  ;  though  to  be 
sure,  when  they  had  all  eaten  their  apples,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  hear  every  body  declare  they  were  very  sorry  they  had 
forgotten  to  offer  some  of  theirs  to  *^  poor  Loveit  P^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  visits  to  the  appletree  had  been  now 
too  frequendy  repeated  to  remain  concealed  from  the  old  man, 
who  lived  in  the  cottage.  He  used  to  examine  his  only  tree 
very  frequently,  and  missing  numbers  of  rosy  apples  which  he 
bad  watched  ripening,  he,  though  not  much  prone  to  suspicion, 
began  to  think  that  there  was  something  going  wrong ;  es- 
pecially as  a  gap  was  made  in  his  hedge,  and  there  were  seve- 
ral small  footsteps  in  his  flower  beds. 

The  good  old  man  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  give  pain  to  any 
living  creature,  much  less  to  children,  of  whom  he  was  particu- 
larly fond.  Nor  was  he  in  the  least  avaricious,  for  though  he 
was  not  rich,  he  had  enough  to  live  upon,  because  he  had  been 
very  industrious  in  his  youth ;  and  he  was  always  very  ready 
to  part  with  the  little  he  had  ;  nor  was  he  a  cross  old  man.  If 
any  thmg  would  have  made  him  angry,  it  would  have  been  the 
seeing  his  favourite  tree  robbed,  as  he  had  promised  himself 
the  pleasure  of  giving  his  red  apples  to  his  grand-children  on 
bis  birth-day.  However  he  looked  up  at  the  tree  in  sorrow 
rather  than  in  anger,  and  leaning  upon  his  staff,  he  began  to 
consider  what  he  had  best  do. 

*'  If  I  complain  to  their  master,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^^  they 
will  certainly  be  flogged,  and  that  I  should  be  sorry  for ;  yet 
they  must  not  be  let  to  go  on  stealing,  that  would  be  worse 
still,  for  that  would  surely  bring  them  to  the  gallows  in  the  end. 
Let  me  see :— oh,  ay,  that  will  do  ;  I  will  borrow  farmer  Kent's 
dog  Barker ;  he'D  keep  them  off,  I'll  answer  for  it." 

Farmer  Kent  lent  his  dog  Barker,  cautioning  his  neighbour 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  sure  to  chain  him  well,  for  he  was  the 
fiercest  mastiff  in  England.  The  old  man,  with  farmer  Keot's 
assistance,  chained  him  fast  to  the  trunk  of  the  apple-tree. 
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Night  came,  add  Tarlton,  Loveit,  and  his  companions  re- 
turned at  the  usual  hour.  Grown  bolder  now  by  frequent  suc- 
cess, they  came  on  talking  and  laughing.  But  the  moment 
tbey  had  set  their  foot  m  the  garden,  the  dog  started  up ;  and, 
ahaicing  his  chain  as  he  sprang  forward,  barked  with  unremit- 
ting fury.  They  stood  still  as  if  fixed  to  the  spot.  There 
was  just  moonlight  enough  to  see  the  dog.  ^^  Let  us  try  the 
other  side  of  the  tree,"  said  Tarlton.  But  to  whichever  side 
they  turned,  the  dog  flew  round  in  an  instant,  barking  with  in- 
creased fury. 

"  He'll  break  his  chain  and  tear  us  to  pieces,"  cried  Tarl- 
ton ;  and  struck  with  terror,  he  immediately  threw  down  the 
basket  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  betook  himself  to  flight 
with  the  greatest  precipitation. — *^  Help  me  !  oh,  pray,  help 
me  !  I  can't  get  through  the  hedge,"  cried  Loveit  in  a  lament- 
tble  tone,  whilst  the  dog  growled  hideously,  and  sprang  for- 
ward to  the  extremity  of  his  chain.—*"  I  can't  get  out !  Oh^ 
for  Heaven's  sake,  stay  for  me  one  minute,  dear  Tarlton." 

He  called  in  vain,  he  was  left  to  struggle  through  his  difllcul- 
ties  by  himself,  and  of  all  his  dear  friends  not  one  turned  back 
to  help  him.      At  last,  torn  and  terrified,  he  got  through  the 
hedge  and  ran  home,  despising  his  companions  lor  their  selfish-* 
ness.      Nor  could  he  help  observing,  that  Tarlton,  with  all  his 
vaunted  prowess  was  the  first  to  run  away  from  the  appearance 
of  danger*      The  next  morning  he  could  not  help  reproaching 
the   party  with  their  conduct.—"  Why  could  not  you,  any  of 
you,  stay  one  minute  to  help  me  ?"  said  he.      "  We  did  not 
bear  you  call,"    answered  one.     "  I  was  so  frightened,",  said 
another,  "  i  would  not  have  turned  back  for  the  whole  world." 
— *«Andyou,  Tarlton?"—"!,"    said  Tarlton,    "Had  not! 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  myself,  you  blockhead  f     Every 
one   for  himself  in  this  world  !"      "  So  I  see,"    said  Loveit, 
gravely.     "  Well,  man !  is  there  any  thing  strange  in  that  f" — 
^  Strange  !  why  yes,  I  thought  you  all  bved  me  f"      "  Lord, 
tove  you,  lad  !  so  we  do ;    but  we  love  ourselves  better." — 
"  Hardy  would  not  have  served  me  so,  however,"  said  Loveit, 
turning  away  m  disgust.     Tarlton  was  alarmed, — "  Pugb  !" 
said  he,    "  what  nonsense  have  you  taken  into  your  brain  ? — 
Think  no  more  about  it.     We  are  all  very  sorry,  and  beg  your 
pardon ;  come,  shake  hands,   forgive   and  forget."      Loveit 
gave  his    hand,    but  gave   it  rather  coldlv — ^^"I   forgive  it 
with  all  my  heart,"  said  he,    "  but  I  cannot  forget  it  so  soon  !" 
— -"  Why  then  you  are  not  such  a  good-humoured  fellow  as  we 
thought  you  were.     Surely  you  cannot  bear  malice,  Loveit  .^" 
Loveit  smiled,  and  allowed  that  he  certainly  could  not  bear 
malice.     "  Well  then,  come ;    you  know  at  the  bottom  we  all 
bre  you,  and  would  do  any  thmg  in  the  world  for  you."    Poor 
Loveit,  flattered  in  his  foible,  began  to  believe  diat  they  did 
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love  him  at  the  bottom,  as  they  said,  and  even  with  bis  eyes 
open  consented  again  to  be  duped. 

"  How  strange  it  is/'   thought  he,    ^^  that  I  should  set  such 
value  upon  the  love  of  those  I  despise  !  When  I'm  once  out  of 
this  scrape,  Til  have  no  more  to  do  with  them,  I'm  determined.'' 
Compared  with  his  friend  Hardy,  his  new  associates  did  in* 
deed  appear  contemptible  :    ibr  all  this  time  Hardy  had  treated 
him  ^th  uniform  kindness,  avoided  to  pry  into  his  secrets,  yet 
seemed  ready  to  receive  his  confidence  if  it  had  been  olSfered. 
After  school  in  the  evening,  as  he  was  standing  silently  be- 
side Hardy,  who  was  ruling  a  sheet  of  paper  for  him,  Tarlton, 
in  his  brutal  manner,  came  up,  and  seizing  him  by  the  armi 
cried,    '*  Come  along  with  me,  Loveit,  I've  something  to  say 
to  you," — ^<  1  can't  come  now,"  said  Lovelt,  drawing  away  his 
arm. — *'  Ah,  do  come  now,"  said  Tarlton  in  a  voice  of  persuar 
sion — "Well,   111  come  presently."— "Nay,  bat  do,  pray} 
there's  a  good  fellow,  come  now,  because  I've  someUiiBg  to 
say  to  you."— "  What  is  it  you've  got  to  say  tome?     I  wish 
you'd  let  me  abne,"    said  Loveit ;    yet  ^t  the  same  time  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  away. 

Tarlton  took  particular  pains  to  humour  him  and  bruog  bim 
into  teniper  again ;   and  even  though  he  was  not  very  apt  to 
jwrt  wito  his  playthings,  went  so  far  as  to  say^    "  Loveit,  the 
other  day  you  wanted  a  top  ;   I'll  give  you  mine  if  you  desire 
it."-^Loveit  thanked  him,  and  was  overjoyed  at  the   thoughts 
of  possessing  this  top.     "  But  what  did  you  want  to  say  to  bob 
just  now  ?" — "  Aye  well  talk  of  that  presently— not  yetr^ 
when  we   get  out  of  hearing." — "  Nobody  is  near  us,"    said 
Loveit. — **Come   a  little  farther,  however,"    said  Tarlton, 
kK>king  round  suspiciously. — "  Well  now,  well  ?" — "  You  know 
the  d9g  that  frightened  us  so  last  night  ?" — "  Yes." — "  It  will 
never  frighten  us  again."— "Won't  it  f  how  so  .^" — "Look  here,** 
said  Tarlton,  drawing  from  his  pocket  something  wrapped  in  a 
blue  handkerchief."— "  What's  that.?"    Tarlton  opened  it.*-* 
"  Raw  meat !"  exclaimed  Loveit,  "  How  came  you  by  it  ?"-^ 
"  Tom,  the  servant  boy,  Tom  got  it  for  me,  and  I'm  to  giv# 
bim  sixpence."-"-"  And  is  it  for  the  dog  f " — "  Yes ;  I  vowed 
I'd  be  revenged  on  him,  and  after  all  this  he'll  neveor  bark  again." 
— "Never  bark  again !  What  do  you  mean?— js  it  poiaofif" 
exclaimed  LoveiL  starting  back  with  horror.      ^'fi^Iy  pouoii 
ibr  a  dog^*^  said  Tarlton  confused ;  "  vou  could  not  look  mora 
shocked  if  it  was  poison  for   a  Christian."     Loveit  stood  6x 
nearly  a  minute  in  profound  silence.      "  Tarlton,"  said  ke  at 
kst,  m  a  changed  tone  and  altered  mnnner,    "I did  iK>t  know 
you ;  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  you«"-*-"  Nay,  but  stay," 
said  Tarlton,  catching  hold  of  his  arm,  "  stay ;  I  was  only  jok-^ 
ing.'' — ^^Let  go  my  arm,,  ypu  were. in  earnest."-^"  But  thian 
mt  was  before  I  knew  there  was  any  harm.      If  you   think 
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there's  any  harm  ?"— «  i/T,"    said  Loveit. — "  Why  you  koow» 

I  might  not  know ;    for  Tom  told   me   it's  a  thing  that's  often 

dooe ;  ask  Tom." — **  Til  ask  nobody  !  Surely  we  know  better 

what's  right  and  wrong  than  Tom  does." — "  But  only  juat  ask 

him  to  hear  what  he'U  say."— -^'  I  don't  want  to  hear  what  he'U 

ssLfj^^  cried  Loreit,  vehemently.     '^  The  dog  will  die  in  agonies 

—in  horrid  agonies ;  there  was  a  dog  poisoned  at  my  father'sy 

I  saw  bim  in  the  yard.     Poor  creature  !  he  lay,  and  howledt 

and  writhed  himself !"      *'  Poor   creature ! — Well  there's  no 

barm  done  now,"    cried  Tarlton,  in  a  hypocritical  tone.     But 

though  he  thought  fit  to  dissemble  with  Loveit,  he  was  tbor- 

OQ^y  determined  in  his  purpose. 

Poor  Loveit,  in  haste  to  get  away,  returned  to  his  friend 
Hardy  ;  but  his  mind  was  in  such  agitation,  that  he  neither 
talked  nor  moved  like  himself;  and  two  or  three  times  his 
heart  was  so  full  that  he  was  ready  to  burst  into  tears. 

'^  How  good-natured  you  are  to  me,"  said  he  to  Hardy,  as 
he  wai  trying  vainly  to  entertain  him ;  ''  but  if  you  knew^'— - 
Here  be  stopped  short,  for  the  bell  for  evening  prayer  rang^ 
and  they  all  took  their  places  and  knelt  down.  After  prayers, 
as  tbey  were  going  to  bed,  Loveit  stopped  Tarlton — ^'  JVellV^ 
aAed  he,  in  an  inquiring  manner,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him  ; 
— ^  WdlP^  replied  Tarlton  in  an  audacious  tone,  as  if  be 
meant  to  set  his  esquiring  eye  at  defiance  ; — **  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  to-night  ?" — '^  To  go  sleep,  as  you  do,  I  sup* 
poae,"  replied  Tariton,  turning  away  abruptly  and  whistling  at 
be  walked  off. 

^  Oh,  be  has  certainly  changed  his  mind  !"  said  Loveit  to 
bimseU^  *'  else  he  could  not  whistle."  About  ten  minutes  af* 
ter  this,  is  he  and  Hardy  were  undressing,  Hardy  suddenly  re* 
collected  that  he  had  left  his  new  kite  out  upon  the  grass. 
''  Ob,''  aaid  he,  ^^  it  will  be  quite  spoiled  before  morning  !"— - 
"  Call  Tom,"  aaid  Loveit,  ''  and  bid  bim  bring  it  in  for  you  in  a 
minifte.V  Tbey  both  went  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  call 
Tom  I  no  <me  answered.  They  called  again  louder,  '*  is  Tom 
below?"— *^  I'm. here,", answered  he  at  last,  coming  out  of 
Tarhop'a  room  with  a  jilok  of  mixed  embarrassment  and  e^ 
fronterjr,  A,Bd  as  he  was  receiving  Hardy's  commission.  Love* 
it  saw  the  corner  of  the  blue  handkerchief  hanging  out  of  his 
podiet.  Hiis  excited  fresh  suspicions  in  Loveit's  mind  ;  but« 
witbGQt  saying  one  word,  he  immediately  stationed  himself  at 
the  whidow  m  his  room,  which  looked  out  towards  the  lane ; 
and  as  the  moon  was  risen,  he  could  see  if  any  one  passed  that 
way.  '*  What  are  you  doing  there  ?"  said  Hardy,  after  he 
had  been  watching  some  time ;  *'  why  don't  you  come  to  bed.?'* 
Loveit  returned  no  answer,,  but  continued  standing  at  the  win- 
dow.    Nor  did  he  watch  long  in  vain  :  presently  be  s^w  Tom 
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gliding  slowly  along  a  by-path,  and  get  over  the  gate  into  thi 
lane. 

*^  He's  gone  to  do  it !"  exclaimed  Loveit  aloud,  with  an 
emotion  which  he  could  not  command.     <'  Who^s  gone  !  to  (h 
what  ?"  cried  Hardy,  starting  up.      "  How  cruel,  how  wick* 
ed  !"  continued   Loveit.      "  What's    cruel — ^what's  wicked  i 
speak  out  at  once  !^  returned  Hardy,  in  that  commanding  tone, 
which,  in  moments  of  danger,  strong  minds  feel  themselves  en- 
titled to  assume  towards  weak  ones.      Lioveit  instantly,  though 
in  an  incoherent  manner,  explained  the  affair  to  him.     Scarce- 
ly had  the  words  passed  his  lips,  when  Hardy   sprang  up,  and 
began   dressing  himself  without  sa}ring   one  syllable.     '^  For 
Heaven's  sake,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  said  Loveit  in  great 
anxiety.      "  They'll  never   forgive   me !    don't  betray   me ! 
they'll  never  forgive  me  !  pray  speak  to  me  !  only  say  you  won't 
betray  us  !" — "  I  will  not  betray  you,  trust  to  me,"  said  Har- 
dy ;  and   he   left  the  room,  and  Loveit  stood  in  amazement : 
whilst,  in  the   mean  time.  Hardy,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  Tom 
before  the  fate  of  the  poor  dog  was  decided,  ran  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  across  the  meadow,  and  then  down  the  lane.     He 
came  up  with  Tom  just  as  he  was  climbing  the  bank  into  the 
old  man's  garden.      Hardy,  too  much  out  of  breath  to  speak, 
seized  hold  of  him,  dragged  him  down,  detaming  him  with  a 
firm   grasp  whilst  he   panted  for  utterance — "  What,  roaster 
Hardy,  is  it  you  ?  what  s  the  matter  f  what  do  you  want  f^^^ 
*^  I  want  the   poisoned  meat  that  you  have  in  your  pocket.**-^ 
"  Who  told  you  that  I  had  any  such  thing  f "  said  Tom,  clap- 
ping his  hand   upon   his  guilty  pocket.     "  Give  it  me  quietly, 
and  ril  let  you  off." — "  Su*,  upon  my  word  I  hav'n't !  I  didnH ! 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Tom  trembling,  though  be 
was  by  far  the  strongest  of  the  two  ;  '^  indeed  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean." — "  You  do,"  said  Hardy,  with  great  indignatiod, 
and  a  violent  struggle  immediately  commenced.      The   dojd 
now  alarmed  by  the  voices,  began  to  bark  outrageously.     Tom 
was  terrified  lest  the  old  man  should  come  out  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  ;  his  strength   forsook  him,  and  flinging  the  hand- 
kerchief and   meat  over  the  hedge,  he  ran  away  with  all  his 
speed.      The   handkerchief  fell   within  the  reach  of  the  dot, 
who  instantly  snapped   at  it ;  luckily  it  did  not  come  untied. 
Hardy  saw  a  pitchfork   on  a  dunghill  close  beside  him,  and 
seizing  upon  it,  stuck  it  into  the  handkerchief.     The  dog  puU- 
ed,  tore,  growled,  grappled,  yelled  ;  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  handkerchief  from  between  his  teeth  ;  but  the  knot  was 
loosed,  the  meat,  unperceived  by  the  dog,  dropped  out  ;  and 
while  he  dragged  off  the  handkerchief  in  triumph.  Hardy  with 
inexpressible  joy  plunged  the  pitchfork  into  the  poisoned  meat, 
and  bore  it  away. 
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Never  did  hero  retire  with  more  satisfaction  from  a  field  of 
battle.  Full  of  the  pleasure  of  successful  benevolence,  Hardy 
tripped  joyfully  home,  and  vaulted  over  the  window-sill,  when 
the  first  object  he  beheld  was  Mr.  Power,  the  usher,  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

"  Come  up,  whoever  you  are,"  said  Mr.  William  Power,  in 
a  stem  voice ;  *M  thought  I  should  find  you  out  at  last.  Come 
up,  whoever  jrou  are  !"  Hardy  obeyed  without  reply. — **  Har- 
dy !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Power,  starting  back  with  astonishment ; 
« is  it  you,  Mr*  Hardy  f "  repeated  he,  holding  the  light  to  his 
face.  **  Why,  Sir,"  said  he  in  a  sneering  tone,  '*  I'm  sure,  if 
Mr.  Freemian  was  here,  he  wouldn't  believe  his  own  eyes ;  but 
for  my  part,  I  saw  through  you  long  since,  I  never  liked  saints 
for  my  share.  Will  you  please  to  do  me  the  favour.  Sir,  if  it 
is  uot  too  much  trouble,  to  empty  your  pockets." — Hardy  obey- 
ed in  silence.  <'  Hey  dey  !  meat  !  raw  meat !  what  next  r" 
— *"*  That's  all,"  said  Hardy,  emptying  his  pockets  inside  out* 
''  This  is  aU,"  said  Mr.  Power,  taking  up  the  meat. — *^  Pray, 
Sir,"  said  Hardy  eagerly,  '<  let  that  meat  be  burned,  it  is 
poisoned," — "  Poisoned  !"  cried  Mr.  William  Power,  letting 
it  drop  out  of  his  fingers  ;  '^  you  wretch  !"  looking  at  him  with 
a  menacing  air,  "  what  is  all  this  i  Speak."  Hardy  was  si- 
lent. **  Why  don't  you  speak  !"  cried  he,  shaking  him  by  the 
sbouUer  impatiently.  Still  Hardy  was  silent.  ''  Down  upon 
four  knees  this  minute,  and  confess  all,  tell  me  where  you've 
been,  what  you've  been  doing,  and  who  are  your  accomplices, 
for  I  know  there  is  a  gang  of  you :  so,"  added  he,  pressing 
heavily  upon  Hardy's  shoulder,  '^  down  upon  your  knees  this 
minute,  and  confess  the  whole,  that's  your  only  way  now  to  get 
off  yourself.  If  you  hope  for  my  pardon,  I  can  tell  you  it's  not 
to  be  had  without  asking  for." — ''  Sir,"  said  Hardy  in  a  firm 
but  respectful  voice,  *'  I  have  no  pardon  to  ask,  I  have  nothing 
to  GonfesB,  I  am  innocent ;  but  if  I  were  not,  I  would  never  try 
to  get  off  myself  by  betraying  my  companions." — "  Very  well, 
Sir  !  very  well  !  very  fine  !  stick  to  it,  stick  to  it,  I  advise  you 
—and  we  shall  see.  And  how  will  you  look  to-morrow,  Mr. 
Innocent,  when  my  uncle  the  Doctor  comes  home  ?" — "  As  I 
do  now,  Sir,"  said  Hardy,  unmoved.  His  composure  threw 
Mr.  Power  into  a  rage  too  great  for  utterance.  "  Sir,"  con- 
tinued Hardy,  **  ever  nnce  f  have  been  at  school,  I  never  told 
a  lie,  and  Uierefore,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  believe  me  now. 
Upon  my  word  and  honour.  Sir,  Lhave  done  nothing  wrong." 
— <<  Nothing  vinrong  ?  Better  and  better  !  what,  when  I  catch- 
ed  you  going  out  at  night  ?" — "  That  to  be  sure  was  wrong," 
•aid  Hardy,  recollecting  himself ;  '^  but  except  that — "  ''  Ex- 
cept that,  Sir !  I  will  except  nothing.  Come  along  with  me, 
yonng  gentleman,  your  time  for  pardon  is  past."  Saying  these 
words,  he  pulled  Hardy  along  a  narrow  passage  to  a  small  clos- 
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et,  set  apart  for  desperate  ofTenders,  and  usually  known  by  the 
iiaitte  of  the  Black  Hole.  '^  There,  Sir,  take  up  your  lodging 
there  for  to-night,"  said  he,  pushing  him  in  ;  ^^  to-morrow  111 
know  more,  or  FU  know  why,"  added  he,  double  locking  the 
door  with  a  tremendous  noise  upon  his  prisoner,  and  locking 
also  the  door  at  tlie  end  of  the  passage,  so  that  no  one  could 
have  access  to  him.  '^  So  now  I  think  I  have  you  safe  !'^  said 
Mr.  William  Power  to  himself,  stalking  off  with  steps  which 
made  the  whole  gallery  resound,  and  which  made  many  a  guilty 
heart  tremble.  The  conversation  whKh  had  passed  between 
Hardy  and  Mr.  Power  at  the  bead  of  the  stairs  had  been  ans- 
KHisly  listened  to,  but  only  a  word  or  two  here  and  there  had 
been  distinctly  overheard. — ^The  locking  of  the  black  hole  dow 
was  a  terrible  sound— some  knew  not  what  it  portended,  and 
others  knew  too  well  ;  all  assembled  in  tlie  morning  witli  faces 
of  anxiety.  Tarlton'sand  Loveit's  were  the  most  agitated. 
Taj^ltbn  for  himself ;  Loveit  for  his  friend,  for  himself,  for 
every  body.  Every  one  of  the  party,  and  Tarlton  at  their 
head,  surrounded  him  with  reproaches^;  and  considered  him 
as  the  author  of  the  evils  which  hung  over  them.  "  How 
could  you  do  so  f  and  why  did  you  say  any  thing  to  Hardy 
about  it  ?  when  you  had  promised  too  !  Oh  what  shall  we  all 
do  !  what  a  scrape  you  have  brought  us  into  !  Loveit,  it^s  all 
your  fault !" — "  All  my  fault  /"  repeated  poor  Loveit,  with  a 
sigh  ;  '*  well,  that  is  hard." 

"  Goodness  !  there's  the  bell,"  exclaimed  a  number  of 
voices  at  once.  *'  Now  for  it !"  They  all  stood  in  a  half  cir- 
cle for  morning  prayers  !  they  listened, — *^  Here  he  is  com- 
ing !  No— Yes Here  he  is  !"     And  Mr.  William  Power, 

with  a  gloomy  brow,  appeared  and  walked  up  to  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  room.  They  knelt  down  to  prayers,  and  the 
moment  they  rose,  Mr.  William  Power,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  table,  cried,  "  Stand  stiU,  gentlemen,  if  you  please.** 
Every  body  stood  stock  still ;  he  walked  out  of  the  circle ; 
they  guessed  that  he  was  gone  for  Hardy,  and  the  whole  room 
was  in  commotion.  Each  with  eagerness  asked  each  what 
none  could  answer, — "  Hob  he  told  9" — "  What  has  he  told  ?" 
— "  Who  has  he  told  of  ?"  "  I  hope  he  has  not  told  of  me  ?*• 
cried  they.  <*  FII  answer  for  it  he  has  told  of  all  of  us,"  said 
Tarlton.  *<  And  I'll  answer  for  it  he  has  told  of  none  of  us," 
answered  Loveit,  with  a  sigh.  "  You  don't  think  he's  such  a 
fool,  when  he  can  get  himself  off,"  said  Tarlton. 

At  this  instant  the  prisoner  was  led  in,  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  circle,  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him  ;  his  eye 
turned  upon  no  one,  not  even  upon  Loveit,  who  pulled  him  by 
the  coat  as  he  passed — every  one  felt  almost  afraid  to  breathe. 
— "  Well  Sir,"  said  Mr  Power,  sitting  down  in  Mr.  Freeman's 
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oBknt  diair,  and  placing  the  priaooer  opposite  to  him  ; — *^  weQ, 
Sifi  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  this  moroing  ?''-—<<  Nothing, 
Sff,*^  answered   Hardy,  in   a   decided   yet  modest  manner  ; 
"  nothing  but  what  I  said   last  night." — *•  Nothing  more  ?" — 
"  Nothing  more,  Sir/' — *'  But  I  have  something  more  to  say 
4o  you.  Sir,  then  ;  and  a  great  deal  more,  I  promise  you,  be- 
^re  I  have  done  with  you  ;  and  then  seizing  him  in  a  fury,  he 
WIS  ju8t  going  to  give  him  a  severe  floggmg)  when  the  school- 
room  dooT;  opened,  and  Mr.  Freeman   appeared,  followed  by 
an  old  man  whom  Loveit  immediately  knew.     He  leaned  up- 
on his  stick  as  he  walked,  and  in  his  other  hand  carried  a  bas- 
ket of  apples.      When  they  came  within  the  circle,  Mr.  Frea- 
man  slopped  short — **  Hardy  !"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  voice  of 
unfeigned  surprise,   whilst   Mr.  William  Power  stood  with  his 
hand  suspended.      '^  Aye,   Hardy,  Sir,*'    repeated   he.     '^  I 
ttkid   him  you'd  not  believe  your  own    eyes.*'— Mr.  Free- 
man  advanced  with    a  slow  step.      ''  Now,  Sir,   give  me 
have,"    said    the   usher,  eagerly    drawmg    him    aode    and 
whispering.       *<  So,   Sir,"   said  Mr.   F.   when  the   whisper 
was  done,  addressing  himself  to  Hardy  with  a  voice  and  man- 
ner, which,  had  he  been  guilty,  must  have  pierced  him   to  the 
hevt,  *^  I  find   I  have  been  deceived  in  you — ^it  is  but  three 
hours  ago  that  I  told  your  uncle  I  never  had  a  boy  in  my  school 
b  whom  1  placed  so  much  confidence  ;  but,  after  all  this  show 
of  honour  and  integrity,  the  moment  my  back  is  turned,  you 
ire  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  disobedience  to  my  orders. 
Why  do  I  talk  of  disobeying  my  commands,  you  are  a  thief !" 
— **  If  Sir !"  exclaimed  Hardy,  no  longer   able  to  repress  his 
feehngs. — ^*  You,  Sir, — ^you  and  some  oUiers,*^  said  iMr.  Free- 
man,  looking  round  the  room  with  a  penetrating  glance-*-^'  yoo 
and  some  others — "      *^  Aye,  Sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  William 
Power,  *•  get  that  out  of  him  if  you  can — ask  him — ."     **  I 
will  ask  him  nothing,  I  shall  neither  put  his  truth  or  his  honour 
to  the  trial ;  truth  and  honour  are  not  to  be  expected  amongst 
thieves."     '^  I  am  not  a  thief !  I  have  never  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  thieves,"  cried  Hardy,  indignantly.     '^  Have  not  you  rob- 
bed this  old  man  ?  don't  you  know  the  taste  of  these  apples  f " 
said  Mr.  Freeman,  taking  one  out  of  the  basket.     '^  No,  Sir,  I 
do  not ;  I  never  touched   one   of  that  old  man's  apples." — 
**  Never  touched  one  of  them  !     I  suppose  this  is  some  vile 
equivocation  ;  you   have  done  worse,   you  have  had  the  bar- 
barity, the  baseness,  to  attempt  to  poison  his  dog  ;  the  poisoned 
meat  was  found  in   your  pocket  last  night." — '*  The  poisoned 
meat  was  found  in   my  pocket,  Sir  !  but  I  never  attempted  to 
poison   the  dog,  I   saved  his   life." — *'  Lord  bless  him,"  said 
the  old  man.     '*  Nonsense  !  cunning  !"  said  Mr.  Power.     *<  I 
hqpe  you  won't  let  him  impose  upon  you  so.  Sir."     '^  No,  he 
cannot  impose  upon  me,  I   have  a  proof  he  is  little  prepared 
10 
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for,*'  said  Mr.  Freeman,  producing  the  blue  handkerchief  is 
which  the  meat  had  been  wrapped. 

Tarlton  turned  pale  ;  Hardy's  countenance  never  changed. 
— "  Don't  jrou  know  this  handkerchief,  Sir  ?"— "  I  do.  Sir  !'* 
—"  Is  it  not  your's  i*" — '*  No,  Sir." — *•  DonH  you  know  whose 
it  is  ?''  cried  Mr.  Power.     Hardy  was  silent. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Freeman,  "  I  am  not  fond  of 
punishing  you  ;  but  when  I  do  it,  you  know  it  is  always  in 
earnest.  I  will  begin  with  the  eldest  of  you  ;  I  will  begin  with 
Hardy,  and  flog  you  with  my  own  hands  till  this  handkerchief 
is  owned."  "  I'm  sure  it's  not  mine  ;"  and  "  I'm  sure  it's 
none  of  mine  ;"  burst  from  every  mouth,  whilst  they  looked  at 
each  other  in  dismay,  for  none  but  Hardy,  Loveit,  and  Tarlton 
knew  the  secret. — "  My  cane  !"  said  Mr.  Freeman,  and  Pow- 
er handed  him  the  cane — Loveit  groaned  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart — ^Tarlton  leaned  back  against  the  wall  with  a  black 
countenance — Hardy  looked  with  a  steady  eye  at  the  cane. 

"  But  first,"  said  Mr.  Freeman,  laying  down  tlie  cane,  "  let 
us  see  ;  perhaps  we  may  find  out  the  owner  of  this  handker- 
chief another  way,"  examining  the  corners  :  it  was  almost  torn 
to  pieces,  but  luckily  the  corner  that  was  marked  remained. 

"  J.  T.  !"  cried  Mr.  Freeman.  Every  eye  turned  upon  the 
guilty  Tarlton,  who,  now,  as  pale  as  ashes  and  trembling  in 
every  limb,  sunk  down  upon  his  knees,  and  in  a  whining  voice 
begged  for  mercy.  "  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  Sir,  I'll  tell 
you  all ;  I  should  never  have  thought  of  stealing  the  apples  if 
Loveit  had  not  first  told  me  of  them  ;  and  it  was  Tom  who 
first  put  the  poisoning  the  dog  into  my  head  ;  it  was  he  that 
carried  the  meat ;  wasnH  it  ?"  said  he  appealing  to  Hardy, 
whose  word  he  knew  must  be  believed — "  Oh  dear  Sir  !"  con- 
tinued he,  as  Mr.  Freeman  began  to  move  towards  him,  "  do 
let  me  off— do  pray  let  me  off  this  time  !  I'm  not  the  only  one 
indeed,  Sir  !  I  hope  you  won't  make  me  an  example  for  the 
rest — ^It's  very  hard  I'm  to  be  flogged  more  than  they  !" 
"  I'm  not  going  to  flog  you." — "  Thank  you.  Sir,"  said  Tarl- 
ton, getting  up  and  wiping  his  eyes.  ''  You  need  not  thank 
me,"  said  Mr.  Freeman.  "  Take  your  handkerchief — go  out 
of  this  room — out  of  this  house — let  me  never  see  you  more." 

"  If  I  had  any  hopes  of  him,"  said  Mr.  Freeman,  as  he  shut 
the  door  after  him  ;  ^'  if  I  had  any  hopes  of  him,  I  would  have 
punished  him  :  but  I  have  none — punishment  is  meant  only  to 
make  people  better  ;  and  those  who  have  any  hopes  of  them- 
selves will  know  how  to  submit  to  it." 

At  these  words  Loveit  first,  and  immediately  all  the  rest  of 
the  guilty  party,  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  confessed  their  fault, 
and  declared  themselves  ready  to  bear  any  punishment  their 
master  thought  proper. — "  Oh,  they  have  been  punished 
enough,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  forgive  them.  Sir." 
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Hardy  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  speak. 

^  Not  because  you  ask  it,'*  said  Mr.  Freeman,  ^*  though  I 
should  be  glad  to  oblige  you — it  wouldnH  be  just — ^but  there 
(pointing  to  Hardy,)  there  is  one  who  has  merited  a  reward  ; 
the  highest  I  can  give  him  is  the  pardon  of  his  companions.'' 

Hardy  bowed,  and  his  face  glowed  with  pleasure,  whilst 
e^ery  body  present  sympathised  in  his  feelings.—^'  I  am  sure,'' 
thought  Loveit,  ^*  this  is  a  lesson  I  shall  never  forget." 

^*  Gentlemen,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  faultering  voice, 
"  it  wasn't  for  the  sake  of  my  apples  that  I  spoke  ;  and  you. 
Sir,"  said  he  to  Hardy,  ''  I  thank  you  for  saving  my  dog.  If 
you  please,  I'll  plant  on  that  mount,  opposite  the  window,  a 
jroung  apple  tree,  from  my  old  one  ;  I  will  water  it,  and  take 
care  of  it  with  my .  own  hands  for  your  sake,  as  long  as  I  am 
ible. — ^And  may  God  bless  you  !  (laying  his  trembling  hand 
(m  Hardy's  head)  may  God  bless  you — ^I'm  sure  God  wiU  bless 
all  saeh  boys  as  you  are." 


•   ■»■.  1*. 
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Mr.  Spencer,  a  very  benevolent  and  sensible  man,  under* 
took  the  education  of  several  poor  children.  Among  the  rest 
was  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Franklin,  whom  he  had  bred  up  from 
the  time  he  was  five  years  old.  Franklin  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  the  son  of  a  man  of  infamous  character  ;  and  for  many 
years  this  was  a  disgrace  and  reproach  to  his  child.  When 
any  of  the  neighbours'  children  quarrelled  with  him,  they  used 
to  tell  him  he  would  turn  out  like  his  father.  But  Mr.  Spen- 
cer always  assured  him,  tliat  he  might  make  himself  whatever 
he  pleased  ;  that  by  behaving  weU  he  would  certainly,  sooner 
or  later,  secure  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him,  even 
of  those  who  had  the  strongest  prejudice  against  him  on  his 
father's  account. 

This  hope  was  very  delightful  to  Franklin,  and  he  showed 
the  strongest  desire  to  learn  to  do  every  thing  that  was  right ; 
so  that  Mr.  Spencer  soon  grew  fond  of  him,  and  took  great 
pains  to  instruct  him,  and  to  give  him  all  the  good  habits  and 
principles  which  might  make  him  a  useful,  respectable,  and 
DaDoy  man. 

When  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Spencer  one 
day  sent  for  him  into  his  closet ;  and  as  he  was  folding  up  a 
letter  which  he  had  been  writing,  said  to  him  with  a  very  kind 
look,  but  in  a  graver  tone  than  usual,  ''  Franklin,  you  are  go- 
ing to  leave  me."—**  Sir  !"  said  Franklin.  **  You  are  now 
going  to  leave  me,  and  to  begin  the  world  for  yourself.  You 
will  carry  this  letter  to  my  sister,  Mrs.  Churchill,  in  Queen's 
Square — ^you  know  Queen's  Square.^"  Franklin  bowed. 
**  You  must  expect,"  continued  Mr.  Spencer,  **  to  meet  with 
several  disagreeable  things,  and  a  great  deal  of  rough  work,  at 
your  first  setting  out ;  but  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  your  mis- 
tress, and  obliging  to  your  feUow-servants,  and  all  will  go  well. 
Mrs.  Churchill  wH  make  you  a  very  good  mistress  if  you  be* 
have  properly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will." — **  Thank 
you,  Sir." — **  And  you  will  always  (I  mean  as  long  as  you 
deserve  it)  find  a  friend  in  me." — **  Thank  you.  Sir — ^I  am 
sure  you  are — "  There  Franklm  stopped  short,  for  the  recol- 
lection of  all  Mr.  Spencer's  goodness  rushed  upon  him  at  Qnce^^ 
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and  he  could  not  say  another  word.  *'  Bring  me  a  candle  to 
seal  this  letter/'  said  his  master  ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to  get 
oat  of  the  room.  He  came  back  with  the  candtey  and  with  a 
scout  heart  stood  by  whilst  Ae  letter  was  sealing  ;  and  when 
Us  master  put  it  into  his  hand,  said,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  *^  I 
liope  you  will  let  me  see  you  again.  Sir,  sometimes.'' — ^*  Cer- 
tainly :  whenever  your  mistress  can  spare  you  1  shall  be  very 
^d  to  see  you  ;  and,  remember,  if  ever  you  get  into  any  diffi- 
culty, don't  be  afraid  to  come  to  me.  I  have  sometimes  spok- 
en harshly  to  you,  but  you  will  not  meet  with  a  more  indulgent 
friend."  Franklin  at  this  turned  away  with  a  full  heart ;  and, 
after  making  two  or  three  attempts  to  express  his  gratitude,  left 
the  room  without  being  able  to  speak. 

He  got  to  Queen^s  Square  about  three  o'clock.  The  door 
was  opened  by  a  large  red  faced  man  in  a  blue  coat  and  scarlet 
waislcoat,  to  whom  he  felt  afraid  to  give  his  message,  lest  ha 
sixNild  not  he  a  servantT  *<  Well,  what^s  your  business,  Sir  ?" 
said  the  butler.  '*  I  have  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Churchill,  Str," 
said  Franklin,  endeavouring  to  pronounce  his  Sir  in  a  tone  at 
respectful  as  the  butler's  was  insolent.  The  man  having  ex* 
ammed  the  direction,  seal)  and  edges  of  the  letter,  carried  it  up 
stairs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  and  ordered  Franklin  to 
rub  Ids  dioes  well  and  follow  him.  He  was  then  shown  into  a 
a  handsome  room,  where  he  found  his  mistress,  an  elderly  lady. 
She  ad^ed  him  a  few  questions,  examining  him  attentively  as 
Ae  spoke ;  and  her  severe  eye  at  first,  and  her  gracious  smile 
afimrards,  made  him  feel  that  she  was  a  person  to  be  both  lov- 
ed and  feared.  **  I  shall  give  you  in  charge,"  said  she,  ring- 
ing  a  beQ,  *^  to  my  house-keeper,  and  I  hope  she  will  have  no 
reason  to  be  displeased  with  you." 

The  hooskeeper,  when  she  first  came  in  appeared  with  a 
smiKog  countenance  ;  but  the  moment  she  cast  her  eyes  on 
Franldin,  it  changed  to  a  look  of  surprise  and  suspicion.  Her 
mistress  recommended  him  to  her  protection,  saying,  ^  Pom- 
fret,  f-bcnpe  you  will  keep  this  boy  under  your  own  eye."  And 
die  received  him  with  a  cold  ^'  very  well,  ma'am  ;"  which 
plainly  showed  she  was  not  disposed  to  like  him.  In  fact 
Mrs.  Pomfi'et  was  a  woman  so  fond  of  power,  and  so  jealous  of 
favour,  that  she  would  have  quarrelled  with  an  angel  who  had 
gotteo  so  near  her  mistress  without  her  mtroduction.  She 
smothered  her  disfrfeasure,  however,  till  night ;  when,  as  she 
attended  her  mistress's  toilette,  she  could  not  refirain  from  ex- 
pressing her  sentiments.  She  began  cautiously  ;  *'  Ma'am,  is 
not  this  the  boy  Mr.  Spencer  was  talking  of  one  day — that  had 
been  brought  up  by  the  ViUantropic  SacUty^  I  think  they  call 
St  ?^-^*  Philanthropic  Society  ;  yes  ;  and  my  brother  gives  him 
a  high  character  :  I  hope  he  wiU  do  very  weU."— -**  Vm  sure  1 
hofBmitooilmlQMft  m^y  y  kit  my  f^  INfo  Mgreat  noAim 
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of  those  low  people.  They  say  all  those  children  are  taken 
from  the  very  lowest  drugi  and  reftigees  of  the  town,  and  sure- 
ly they  are  like  enough,  ma^am,  to  take  after  their  own  fathers 
and  mothers." — *'  But  they  are  not  suffered  to  be  with  their 
parents,  and  therefore  cannot  be  hurt  by  their  example.  This 
little  boy  to  be  sure  was  unfortunate  in  his  father,  but  he  has 
had  an  excellent  education." — "  Oh,  edication  !  to  be  sure, 
ma'am,  I  don't  say  but  what  edication  is  a  great  thing.  But 
then,  ma'am,  edication  can't  change  the  natur  that's  in  one, 
they  say  ;  and  one  that's  bom  naturally  bad  and  low,  they  say, 
all  the  edication   in  the  world  won't  do  no  good  ;  and,  for  my 

|)art,  ma'am,  I  know  you  knows  best,  but  1  should  be  afraid  to 
et  any  of  those  Villantropic  folks  get  into  my  house,  for  no- 
body can  tell  the  naiur  of  them  beforehand  :  1  declare  it  frights 
me." — "  Pomfret,  I  thought  you  had  better  sense  :  how  could 
^s  poor  boy  earn  his  bread  ?  he  would  be  forced  to  starve,  or 
steal,  if  every  body  had  such  prejudice's."  Pomfret,  who  real- 
ly was  a  good  woman,  was  softened  at  this  idea,  and  said, 
^^  Grod  forbid  he  should  starve,  or  steal,  and  God  forbid  I  should 
say  any  Oim^prqudiciary  of  the  boy,  for  there  may  be  no  harm 
hi  him." — "  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Churchill,  changing  her  tone, 
'^  but,  Pomfret,  if  we  don't  like  the  boy  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
we  have  done  with  him  ;  for  I  have  only  promised  Mr.  Spen- 
cer to  keep  him  a  month  upon  trial — ^there  is  no  harm  done." 
— ^'  Dear,  no,  Ma'am,  to  be  sure — and  cook  must  put  up  with 
her  disappointment,  that's  all." — "  What  disappointment  ?" — 
^^  About  her  nephew,  ma'am  ;  the  boy  she  and  I  was  speaking 
to  you  for." — "  When  ?" — "  The  day  you  called  her  up  abo&t 
the  almond  pudding,  ma'am  ;  if  you  remember,  you  said  you 
should  have  no  objections  to  try  the  boy  ;  and  upon  that  cook 
bought  him  new  shirts  ;  but  they  are  safe,  as  I  tell  her." — 
*•  But  I  did  not  promise  to  take  her  nephew." — ^**  Oh,  no, 
ma'am,  not  at  all :  she  does  not  think  to  9ay  ihaty  else  I  should 
be  very  angry  ;  but  the  poor  woman  never  let  fall  a  word,  any 
more  dian  frets  that  the  boy  should  miss  such  a  good  place."— 
*'  Well,  but  since  I  did  say  that  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
try  him,  I  shall  keep  my  word  ;  let  him  come  to-morrow  :  let 
them  both  have  a  fair  trial,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  I  can 
decide  which  I  like  best,  and  which  we  had  better  keep." 

Dismissed  with  these  orders,  Mrs.  Pomfret  hastened  to  re- 
port all  that  had  passed  to  the  cook  ;  like  a  favourite  mmister, 
proud  to  display  the  extent  of  her  secret  influence.  In  the 
morning  Felix,  the  cook's  nephew,  arrived  ;  and  the  moment 
he  came  into  the  kitchen  every  eye,  even  the  scullion's,  was 
fixed  upon  him  with  approbation,  and  afterwards  glanced  upon 
Franklin  with  contempt— contempt  which  Franklin  could  not 
CHsdure  without  some  confusion,  though  quite  unconscious  of 
having  deserved  it ;  nor,  upon  the  most  impartial  and  cool  self- 
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examinatioD)  could  be  comprehend  the  justice  of  his  judges. 
He  perceived  indeed,  for  the  comparisons  were  minutely  made 
io  audible  and  scornful  whispers,  that  Felix  was  a  much  hand- 
somefy  or,  as  the  kitchen  maid  expressed  it,  a  much  more  gen- 
teeler  gentlemanly-looking-Iike  sort  of  a  person  than  he  was  ; 
and  he  was  made  to  understand,  that  he  wanted  a  frill  to  his 
shirt,  a  cravat,  a  pair  of  thin  shoes,  and,  above  all,  shoe-strings, 
besides  other  nameless  advantages,  which  justly  made  his  rival 
the  admiration  of  the  kitchen.  However,  upon  calling  to  mind 
all  that  his  friend  Mr.  Spencer  had  ever  said  to  him,  he  could 
not  recollect  his  having  warned  him  that  shoe-strings  were  in- 
dispensable requisites  to  the  character  of  a  good  servant ;  so 
that  be  could  only  comfort  himself  with  resolving  if  possible, 
to  make  amends  for  these  deficiencies,  and  to  dissipate  the 
prejudices  which  he  saw  were  formed  against  him,  by  the 
strictest  adherence  to  all  that  his  tutor  had  taught  him  to  be  his 
duty.  He  hoped  to  secure  the  approbation  of  his  mistress  by 
scrupulous  obedience  to  all  her  commands,  and  faithful  care  of 
all  that  belonged  to  her  ;  at  the  same  time  he  flattered  himself 
be  should  win  the  good  will  of  his  fellow  servants,  by  showing 
a  constant  desire  to  oblige  them.  He  pursued  this  plan  of  con- 
duct steadily  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  found  that  he  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  expectations  in  pleasing  his  mistress  ;  but 
unfortunately  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  please  his  fellow- 
servants,  and  he  sometimes  offended  when  he  least  expected  it. 
He  had  made  great  progress  in  the  affections  of  Corkscrew 
the  butler,  by  working  indeed  very  hard  for  him,  and  doing 
every  day  at  least  half  of  his  business.  But  one  unfortunate 
night  the  butler  was  gone  out — the  bell  rang — ^he  went  up 
stairs  ;  and  his  mistress  asking  where  Corkscrew  was,  he  an- 
swered that  he  was  gone  out.  *'  Where  to  ?"  said  his  mistress. 
^  I  don't  know,^  answered  Franklin.  And  as  he  had  told  ex- 
actly the  truth,  and  meant  to  do  no  harm,  he  was  surprised,  at 
the  butler's  return,  when  he  repeated  to  him  what  had  passed, 
to  receive  a  sudden  box  on  the  ear,  and  the  appellation  of  a 
mischievous,  impertinent,  mean-spirited  brat  !  ''  Mischievous, 
impertinent,  mean  !"  repeated  Franklin  to  himself ;  but,  look- 
ing in  the  butler's  face,  which  was  of  a  deeper  scarlet  than  usu- 
al, he  judged  that  he  was  far  from  sober,  and  did  not  doubt  but 
that  the  next  morning,  when  he  came  to  the  use  of  his  reason, 
be  would  be  sensible  of  his  injustice,  and  apologize  for  this  box 
of  the  ear.  But  no  apology  coming  all  day,  Franklin  at  last 
ventured  to  request  an  explanation,  or  rather  to  ask  what  he 
had  best  do  on  the  next  occasion.  "  Why,"  said  Corkscrew, 
"  when  mistress  asked  for  me,  how  came  you  to  say  I  was  gone 
out  .^" — "  Because,  you  know,  I  saw  you  go  out." — "  And 
idien  she  asked  you  where  I  was  gone,  how  came  you  to  say 
tbu  you  did  not  know  f-^"  Because  indeed  I  did  not." — 
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*<  You  are  a  stupid  blockhead  :  could  not  you  say  I  was  gone 
to  the  washerwoman's  ?" — "  But  were  you  ?"  said  Franklia. 
**  Was  I  f "  said  Corkscrew,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  have 
struck  him  again ;  ^^  how  dare  you  give  me  the  lie  f — ^Mr. 
Hypocrite,  you  would  be  ready  enough,  Til  be  bound,  to  make 
excuses  for  yourself. — ^Why  are  not  mistress's  clogs  cleaned  ? 
go  along  and  blacken  'em  this  minute,  and  send  Felix  to  me." 

From  tlus  time  forward  Felix  alone  was  privileged  to  enter 
the  butler's  pantry.  Felix  became  the  favourite  of  Corkscrew ; 
and  though  Franklin  by  no  means  sought  to  pry  into  the  mys- 
teries of  their  private  conferences,  nor  ever  entered  without 
knocking  at  the  door,  yet  it  was  his  fate  once  to  be  sent  of  a 
message  at  an  unlucky  time,  and  as  the  door  was  half  open  he 
could  not  avoid  seeing  Felix  drinking  a  bumper  of  red  liquor, 
which  he  could  not  help  suspecting  to  be  wine  ;  and  as  the  de- 
canter, which  usually  went  up  stairs  after  dinner,  was  at  this 
time  in  the  butler's  grasp,  without  any  stopper  in  it,  he  was  in- 
voluntarily led  to  suspect  they  were  drinking  his  mistress's  wine.. 

Nor  were  the  bumpers  of  port  the  only  unlawful  rewards; 
which  Felix  received  ;  his  aunt  the  cook  had  occasion  for  his 
assistance,  and  she  had  many  delicious  douceurs  in  her  gift. 
Many  a  handful  of  currants,  many  a  half  custard,  many  a  trian- 
gular remnant  of  pie,  besides  the  choice  of  his  own  meal  at 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  favourite 
Felix  ;  whilst  Franklin  was  neglected,  though  he  took  the  ut- 
most pains  to  please  the  cook  in  all  honourable  service,  and, 
when  she  was  hot,  angry,  or  hurried,  he  was  always  at  hand  to 
help  her  ;  and  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  when  the  clock  struck 
five,  and  no  dinner  was  dished,  and  no  kitchen  maid  with  twen- 
ty pair  of  hands  was  to  be  had,  Franklin  would  apswer  to  her 
call,  with  flowers  to  garnish  her  dishes,  and  presence  of  mind 
to  know,  in  the  midst  of  the  commotion,  where  every  thing  that 
was  wanting  was  to  be  found  ;  so  that,  quick  as  lightning,  all 
difficulties  vanished  before  him.  Yet  when  the  danger  was 
over,  and  the  hour  of  adversity  passed,  the  ungrateful  cook 
would  forget  her  benefactor,  and  when  it  came  to  be  his  supper 
time,  would  throw  him,  with  a  carelessness  that  touched  hiig 
sensibly,  any  thing  which  the  other  servants  were  too  nice  to 
6at.  All  this  Franklin  bore  with  fortitude,  nor  did  he  envy 
Felix  the  dainties  which  he  eat  sometimes  close  beside  him  : 
<^  For,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^'  I  have  a  clear  conscience,  and 
that  is  more  than  Felix  can  have.  I  know  how  he  wins  cook's 
favour  to  well,  and  I  fancy  I  know  how  1  have  offended  her  ; 
for  since  the  day  I  saw  the  basket,  she  has  done  nothing  but  huff 
me." 

The  history  of  the  basket  was  this  :  Mrs.  Pomfret,  the 
housekeeper,  had  several  times,  directly  and  indirectly,  given 
the  world  below  to  understand,  that  she  and  her  mistress  thought 
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tiiere  was  t  prodigious  quantity  of  meat  eaten  of  late.  Now 
when  she  spoke,  it  was  usually  at  dinner  time ;  she  always  look- 
ed, or  Franklin  imagined  that  she  looked  suspiciously  at  him. 
Other  people  looked  still  more  maliciously  ;  but  as  iie  felt  him- 
self perfectly  innocent,  he  went  on  eating  his  dinner  in  silence. 
But  at  length  it  was  time  to  explain.  One  Sunday  there  ap- 
peared a  handsome  sirloin  of  beef,  which  before  noon  on  Mon- 
day had  shrunk  almost  to  the  bare  bone,  and  presented  such  a 
deplorable  spectacle  to  the  opening  eyes  of  Mrs.  Pomfret,  that 
her  long  smothered  indignation  burst  forth,  and  she  boldly  de- 
clared she  was  now  certain  there  had  been  foul  play,  and  she 
would  have  the  beef  found,  or  she  would  know  why.  She 
spoke,  but  no  beef  appeared  ;  till  Franklin,  with  a  look  of  sud- 
den recollection,  cried,  <*  Did  not  I  see  something  like  a  piece 
of  beef  in  a  basket  in  the  dairy  i^  I  think — "  The  cook,  as  if 
somebody  had  smote  her  a  deadly  blow,  grew  pale  ;  but  sud- 
denly recovering  the  use  of  her  speech,  turned  upon  Franklin, 
and  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  gave  him  the  lie  direct ;  and  forth- 
with, taking  Mrs.  Pomfret  by  the  ruffle^  led  the  way  to  the 
dairy,  declaring  she  could  defy  the  world — that  she  could  and 
80  would. — *'  There,  ma'am,"  said  she,  kicking  an  empty  bas- 
ket which  lay  on  the  floor,  *^  there^s  malice  for  you— ask  him 
why  he  don't  show  you  the  beef  in  the  basket." — "  1  thought  I 
saw-—"  poor  Franklin  began.  '*  You  thought  you  saw !"  cried 
the  cook  coming  close  to  him  with  kimboed  arms,  and  looking 
like  a  dragon. — ^'  And  pray,  sir,  what  business  have  such  a  one 
as  you  to  think  you  see  .^— -And  pray,  ma^am,  will  you  be  pleas- 
ed to  speak  f  perhaps,  ma'am  he'll  condescend  to  obey  you, 
ma'am,  will  you  be  pleased  to  forbid  him  my  dairy  ?  for  here 
he  comes  prying  and  spying  about — and  how,  ma'am,  am  I  to 
answer  for  my  butter  and  cream  or  any  thing  at  all  f  I'm  sure 
h^s  what  I  can't  pretend  to,  unless  you  do  me  the  justice  to  for- 
bid him  my  place.'' 

Mrs.  Pomfret,  whose  eyes  were  blinded  by  her  prejudices 
against  the  folks  of  the  VUlantropic  Society^  and  also  by  the 
secret  jealousy  of  a  boy  whom  she  deemed  to  be  growing  a 
favourite  of  her  mistress,  took  part  with  the  cook,  and  ended, 
as  she  began,  with  a  firm  persuasion  that  FrankUn  was  the  guil- 
ty person.  '^  Let  him  alone,  let  him  alone  !"  said  she  ;  ^'  he 
has  as  many  turns  and  windings  as  a  hare ;  but  we  shall  catch 
bim  yet,  I'll  be  bound  in  some  of  his  doublings.  I  knew  the 
nature  of  him  well  enough,  from  the  first  time  I  ever  set  my 
eyes  upon  him  ;  but  mistress  shall  have  her  own  way,  and  see 
the  end  of  it."  These  words,  and  the  bitter  sense  of  injustice^ 
drew  tears  at  length  fast  down  the  proud  cheek  ofFranklini^ 
which  might  possibly  have  touched  Mrs.  Pomfret,  if  Felix,  with 
a  sneer,  had  not  called  them  crocodile  tears.  *<  Felix  to9  !" 
11 
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^ught  he,  **  this  is  too  much."  In  faot  Felix  had  till  now 
professed  himself  his  firm  ally,  and  had  on  his  part  received 
nrom  Franklin  unequivocal  proofs  of  friendship  ;  for  it  must 
be  told*  that  every  other  raomnig,  when  it  was  Felix's  turn  to 
get  breakfast,  FeUx  never  was  up  in  decent  time,  and  must  in* 
evitably  have  come  to  public  disgrace,  if  Franklin  had  not  got*' 
ten  all  the  breakfast  things  ready  for  him,  the  bread  and  but- 
ter spread,  and  the  toast  toasted  ;  and  had  not  moreover  regu- 
larly, when  the  clock  struck  eight,  and  Mrs.  Pomfrot's  foot  was 
beard  overhead,  ran  to  call  the  sleeping  Felix,  and  helped  him 
constantly  through  the  hurry  of  getting  dressed  one  instant  be* 
fore  the  housekeeper  came  down  stairs.  All  thi:;  could  not  but 
he.  present  to  his  memory  ;  but,  scorning  to  reproach  bioif 
Franklin  wiped  away  his  crocodile  tears,  and  preserved  a  OMg- 
tenimous  silence. 

The  hour  of  retribution  was  however  not  so  far  off  as  Felix 
imagined.     Cunning  people  may  go  on  cleverly  in  their  devices 
for  some  time,  but  though  they  may  escape  once,  twice,  per- 
bapa  ninety-nine  times,  what  does  that  signify,  for  the  hundredth 
tiiey  come  to  shame,  and  lose  aU  their  character.     Grown  bold 
by  frequent  success,  FeUx  became  more  careless  in  bis  operas 
tions  ;  and  it  happened  that  one  day  he  met  his  mistress  rail  is 
the  passage,  as  he  was  going  on  one  of  the  cook's  secret  errands. 
^^  Where  are  you  going,  Felix  ?"  said  his  mistress.     ^'  To  the 
washerwoman's,  ma'am,"  answered  he  with  his  usual  efirontery* 
"  Very  weD,"  said  she,  *^  call   at  the   bookseller's  in — stay,  I 
roust  write  down  the  direction.     Pomfret,"  said   she,  opening 
the  housekeeper's  room  door,   "  have  you   a  bit  of  paper  i^ 
Pomfret  came  with  the  writing  paper,  and   looked  very   angry 
to  see  that  Felix  was  going  out  without   her   knowledge  ;   so, 
while  Mrs.  Churchill  was  writing  the  direction,  she  stood  taJking 
to  him  about  it ;  whilst  he,  in  the   greatest  terror  imaginable, 
looked  up  in  her  face  as  she  spoke,  but  was  all  the  time  intent 
upon  parrjrmg  on  the  other  side  the  attacks  of  a  little   French 
dog  of  hia  mistress,  which,  unluckily  for  him,  had  followed  ber 
into  tbe  passage.     Manchon  was  extremely  fond  of  FeKx,  wbo, 
by  way  of  pleasing  his  mistress,  had  paid  most  assiduous  court 
to  her  dog  ;  yet  now  hia  caresses   were  rather  troublesome. 
Mancboo  leaped  up,  and  was  not  to  be  rebuffed.     ''  Poor  fdr 
km,  poor  feUow— down !  down  !  poor  fellow  !"  cried   Felix, 
•nd  put  bim  away.     But  Manchon  leaped  up  again,  and  began 
fmelliiig.  near  tbe  fatal  pocket  in  a   most  alarming  manner. 
i*  You  wjU  see  by  this  direction  where  you  are  to  go,"  said  his 
mistress.     *^  Manchon,  come  here — and  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  bring  me — down !  down  !  Manchon,  be  quiet!"  But   Man* 
chon  knew  better  ;  he  had  now  gotten  his  bead  into   Felix's 
pocket,  and  would  not  be  quiet  till  he  had  drawn  thence,  rast- 
ling  out  of  its  brown  paper,  half  a  cold  turkey,  which  had  been 
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i&infne  since  morDing.  ><  My  cold  turkey,  as  Vm  aliye !''  ex* 
daimed  the  housekeeper,  darting  upon  it  with  horror  and 
•maz^meot.  '' What  iy  all  this  f"  said  Mrs.  Churchill  in  a 
oonaposed  voice.  *'  I  don't  know,  ma'am,''  answered  Felix, 
so  confuted  that  he  knew  not  what  to  say — ^*  but — "  '^  But 
What  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Pomfret,  indignation  flashing  from  her  eyes. 
'*  But  what  ?^'  repeated  his  mistress,  waking  for  his  reply  with  a 
calm  air  of  attention,  which  still  more  disconcerted  Felix  ;  for 
though  with  an  angry  person  he  might  have  some  chance  of  es- 
cape,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  invent  any  excuse  in  such  eir- 
eumstances  which  could  stand  the  examination  of  a  person  in 
her  sober  senses.  He  was  struck  dumb.  ^'  Speak,"  said  Mrs. 
Churchill,  in  a  still  lower  tone ;  '*  I  am  ready  to  hear  all  you 
have  to  say  :  in  my  house  every  body  shall  ha^e  justice-^ 
speak  !  but  what  ?'' — "  But"  stammered  Felii  ;  and  after  iii 
tain  attempting  to  equivocate,  confessed  that  he  was  going  tb 
take  the  turkey  to  his  cousin's  :  but  he  threw  all  the  blame  np^ 
on  bis  aunt,  the  cook,  who,  he  said  had  ordered  him  upon  this 
topedition.  Th6  cook  was  now  summoned  ;  but  she  totally 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  afikir,  with  the  samfe  vidente  with 
Miich  she  had  lately  Confounded  Franklin  about  the  beef  in  the 
basket ;  hot  entirely,  however,  with  the  same  success,  for  Fe* 
fix  perceiving  by  his  mistress's  eye  that  she  was  upon  the  p<nnt 
6f  desiring  him  to  leave  the  house  immediately,  and  not  beinj^ 
very  willing  to  leave  a  place  in  which  be  had  lived  so  well  witS 
(he  butler,  did  not  hesitate  to  confront  his  aunt  with  assurance 
^ual  U>  her  own.  He  knew  how  to  bting  his  charge  iiome  ^ 
her.  He  produced  a  note  in  her  bwn  hand  writmg,  the  par*' 
port  of  which  was  to  request  hef  cousiu's  aicscfeptani;^  of  soim 
*  delicate  cotd  turkey^^  and  to  beg  she  woiild  send  her  by  tii6 
H^rn  of  the  bearer,  a  fittle  of  her  cherry  brandy. 

Mrs.  Churchill  coolly  wrote  upon  the  back  of  tlie  nbt6  her 
oddk's  discharge,  and  informed  Felix  she  had  no  further  occa^ 
Am  for  his  service  ;  but,  upon  his  pleading  with  many 
tears,  which  Franklin  did  not  caH  troeodik  tkani  that  he  was  so 
young,  and  that  he  was  onder  the  doniknon  c^  his  aunt,  he 
touched  Mrs.  Pomfret's  6ompassi6n,  and  she  obtained  Uk  him 
permission  to  stay  till  the  etid  of  the  month,  to  give  him  yet  a 
chance  of  redeeming  his  ch^aracter. 

Mrs.  PomfrM  now  seemg  how  fiur  she  had  bton  imposed 
tt>on,  resolved  for  die  future  to  be  more  upon  her  guard  with 
Felix,  and  felt  that  she  had  treated  Franklin  with  great  injus^ 
tica,  when  she  accused  him  of  maKpractices  about  the  sirloin 
of  becrf.  Good'  people,  when  they  are  made  sensible  that  they 
feave  treated  aliy  one  with  mjustice,  are  impatient  to  have  aB 
opportunity  td  rectify  their  mistake  ;  and  Mrs.  Pomfret  Was 
ihow  orepared  t6  see  every  thing  which  Franklin  did  in  the 
miOft  nvwitble  point  of  view,  especially  as  the  itexl  day  she 
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discorered,  that  it  was  he  who  every,  morning  boiled  the  waier 
for  her  tea,  and  buttered  her  toast,  services  for  which  she  had 
always  thought  she  was  indebted  to  Felix.  Besides,  she  had. 
rated  Felix's  abilities  very  highly,  because  he  made  up  her 
weekly  accounts  for  her  ;  but  unluckily  once,  when  Franklin 
was  out  of  the  way,  and  she  brought  a  bill  in  a  hurry  to  her 
favourite  to  cast  up,  she  discovered  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  cast  up  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
confess,  that  he  must  wait  till  Franklin  came  home. 

But,  passing  over  a  nu(nber  of  small  incidents,  which  grad- 
ually unfolded  the  character  of  the  two  boys,  we  must  proceed 
to  a  more  serious  afiair. 

Corkscrew,  frequently,  after  he  l^ad  finished  taking  away 
supper,  and  after  the  house-keeper  was  gone  to  bed,  sallied 
forth  to  a  neighbouring  ale-house  to  drink  with  his  friends. 
The  ale-house  was  kept  by  that  cousin  of  Felix  who  was  so 
fond  of  ^'  delicate  cold  turkey,''  and  who  had  such  choice  cher- 
ry brandy.  Corkscrew  kept  the  key  of  the  house-door,  so 
that  he  could  return  home  at  what  hour  he  thought  proper  ; 
and,  if  he  should  by  accident  be  called  for  by  his  mistress  after 
supper,  Felix  knew  where  to  find  him,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
make  any  of  those  excuses,  which  poor  Franklin  had  too  much 
integrity  to  use.  All  these  precautions  taken,  the  butler  was  at 
liberty  to  indulge  his  favourite  passion,  which  so  increased  with 
indulgence,  that  his  wages  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  sup- 
port him  m  this  way  of  life.  Every  day  he  felt  less  resoluticm 
to  break  through  his  bad  habits,  for  every  day  drinking  became 
more  necessary  to  him.  His  health  was  ruined.  With  a  red, 
pimpled,  bloated  face,  emaciated  legs,  and  a  swelled,  diseased 
t>ody,  he  appeared  the  victim  of  intoxication.  In  the  morn- 
ing when  he  got  up,  his  hands  trembled,  his  spirits  flagged,  he 
could  do  nothing  till  he  had  taken  a  dram ;  an  operation  which 
be  was  obliged  to  repeat  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day» 
Ys  all  tho^e  wretched  people  mustf  who  once  acquire  this  custom. 

He  had  run  up  a  long  bill  at  the  alehouse  which  he  frequented ; 
and  the  landlord,  who  grew  urgent  for  his  money,  refused  to 
give  him  further  credit.  One  night,  when  Corkscrew  bad 
drunk  enough  only  to  make  him  fretful,  he  leaned  with  his  el- 
bows surlily  upon  the  table,  began  to  quarrel  with  the  landlord^ 
and  swore  that  he  had  not  of  late  treated  him  like  a  gentleman. 
To  which  the  landlord  coolly  replied,  ^*  That  as  long  as  he  had 
paid  like  a  gentleman,  he  had  been  treated  like  one,  and  tktU 
was  as  much  as  any  one  could  expect,  or^  at  any  rate,  as 
much  as  any  one  would  meet  with  in  this  world."  For  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  he  appealed,  laughing,  to  a  party  of  men 
who  were  drinking  in  the  room.  The  men,  however,  took 
part  with  Corkscrew,  and,  drawing  him  over  to  their  table» 
made  him  sit  down  with  them.  They  were  in  high  good  hu- 
mour, and  the  butler  soon  grew  so  intimate  with  them,  that  in 
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only  all  his  own  afiairs,  but  all  that  he  knew,  and  more  than  aU 
that  he  knew,  of  his  mistress's. 

His  new  friends  were  by  no  means  uninterested  in  his  con-« 
▼ersatioo,  and  encouraged  him  as  much  as  possible  to  talk ;  for 
they  had  secret  views,  which  tlie  butler  was  by  no  means  suffi- 
ciently sober  to  discover.  IVirs.  Churchill  had  some  fine  old 
family  plate  ;  and  these  men  belonged  to  a  gang  of  house- 
breakers. Before  they  parted  with  Corkscrew,  they  engaged 
him  to  meet  them  again  the  next  night ;  their  intimacy  was 
stiU  more  closely  cemented.  One  of  the  men  actually  offer- 
ed to  lend  Corkscrew  three  guineas  towards  the  payment  of 
bis  debt,  and  hinted  that,  if  he  thought  proper,  he  could  easily 
%et  the  whole  cleared  off.  Upon  this  hint.  Corkscrew  became 
all  attention,  till  after  some  hesitation  on  their  part,  and  repeat- 
ed promises  of  secresy  on  his,  they  at  lengtli  disclosed  their 
plans  to  him.  They  gave  him  to  understand,  that  if  he  would 
assist  in  letting  them  into  bis  mistress's  house,  they  would  let 
him  have  an  ample  share  in  the  booty.  The  butler,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  an  honest  man,  and  indeed  whose  in- 
tegrity had  hitherto  been  proof  against  every  thing  but  his  mis- 
tress's port,  turned  pale,  and  trembled  at  this  proposal ;  drank 
two  or  three  bumpers  to  drown  thought ;  and  promised  to  give 
an  answer  the  next  day. 

He  went  home  more  than  half  intoxicated.  His  mind  was 
90  full  of  what  had  passed,  that  he  could  not  help  bragging  to 
Felix,  whom  he  found  awake  at  his  return,  that  he  could  have 
his  bill  paid  off  at  the  alehouse  whenever  he  pleased  ;  drop- 
ping besides  some  hints,  which  were  not  lost  upon  Felix.  In 
the  morning  Felix  reminded  him  of  the  things  which  he  had 
said  ;  and  Corkscrew  alarmed,  endeavoured  to  evade  his  ques- 
tions, by  saying  he  was  not  in  his  senses  when  he  talked  in 
that  manner.  Nothing  however  that  he  could  urge  made  any 
impression  upon  Felix,  whose  recollection  on  the  subject  was 
perfectly  distinct,  and  who  had  too  much  cunning  himself,  and 
too  little  confidence  in  his  companion,  to  be  the  dupe  of  his 
dissimulation.  The  butler  knew  not  what  to  do,  when  he  saw, 
that  Felix  was  absolutely  determined,  either  to  betray  dieir 
scheme,  or  to  become  a  sharer  in  their  booty. 

The  next  night  came  on,  and  he  was  now  to  make  a  final 
decision  ;  either  to  determine  on  breaking  off  entirely  with  his 
new  aequaintance,  or  taking  Felix  with  him  to  join  the  plot. 

His  debt,  his  love  of  drinking,  the  impossibility  of  indulging 
it  without  a  fresh  supply  of  money,  all  came  into  his  mind  at 
once,  and  conquered  his  remaining  scruples.  It  is  said  by 
those,  whose  faud  experience  gives  them  a  right  to  be  believed, 
that  a  drunkard  will  sacrifice  any  thing,  every  thing,  sooner 
than  the  pleasure  of  habitual  intoxication. 
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How  much  easier  is  it  never  to  begin  i  bad  custom^  than  to 
lireak  through  it  when  once  formed  ! 

The  hour  of  rendezvous  came,  and  Corkscrew  went  to  this 
alehouse,  where  he  found  the  house-breakers  waiting  for  him, 
and  a  glass  of  brandy  ready  poured  out.  He  sighed — drank 
—-hesitated — drank  again — heard  the  landlord  talk  of  bis  bill 
— saw  the  money  produced,  which  would  pay  it  in  a  moment 
-^drank  again — cursed  himself,  and  giving  his  hand  to  the  vit^ 
lain,  who  was  whispering  in  his  ear,  swore  that  he  could  doI 
help  it,  and  must  do  as  they  would  have  hun.  They  required 
of  him,  to  give  up  the  key  of  the  house  door,  that  they  might 
get  another  made  by  it.  He  had  left  it  with  F^lix,  and  was 
BOW  obliged  to  explain  the  new  difficult;  which  had  arisen.^— ^ 
Felix  knew  enough  to  ruin  them,  and  must  therefore  be  wei 
oVer.  This  was  no  very  difficult  task  ;  he  had  a  strong  desire 
to  have  some  worked  cravats,  and  the  butler  knew  enough  of 
him  to  believe  that  tliis  would  be  a  sufficient  bribe.  The  crt* 
vats  were  bought  and  shown  to  Felix.  He  thought  them  the 
only  things  wanting  to  make  him  a  complete  fine  gentletoan  ; 
Bnd  to  go  without  tliem,  e^ecially  when  he  had  once  seea 
himself  in  the  glass  with  one  tied  on  in  a  splendid  bow,  a|^mr» 
«d  impossible.  Even  this  paltry  temptation,  working  upon  hil 
vanity,  at  length  prevailed  with  a  boy,  whose  integrity  had  loog 
been  corrupted  by  the  habits  of  petty  pilfering  and  daily  falser 
hood.  It  was  agreed  that,  the  first  time  his  mistress  sent  him 
out  on  a  message,  he  should  carry  the  key  of  the  bouse  doer 
to  his  cousin's,  and  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  tfaegaagi 
who  was  there  In  waiting  for  it.  Such  wad  die  seheme.  Fe^ 
fix,  the  night  after  all  this  had  been  planned,  went  to  bed,  tad 
fell  fast  asleep  ;  but  the  butler,  who  had  not  yet  istiflcd  ih* 
voice  of  conscience,  felt,  in  the  silence  of  the  iright,  so  inaiq^ 
portably  miserable,  that,  instead  of  going  to  r^st,  he  surie  90^ 
ly  into  the  pantry  for  a  bottle  of  his  mistress's  wine,  and  thert^ 
drinking  glass  after  glass,  he  stayed  till  he  became  so  fiur  iof 
toxicated,  that,  though  he  contrived  to  find  his  way.  back  IB 
bed,  he  could  by  no  means  undress  hhnself.  Wifehout  nmf 
power  of  recollection,  be  flung  himself  upon  the  bed,  leavii|{ 
his  candle  half  hanging  out  of  the  candlestick  beside  bini* 
Franklin  slept  in  the  next  room  to  him,  and  preaeMly 
wakening,  thought  he  perceived  a  strong  smell  of  aomdduog 
burning.  He  jumped  up,  and  seeing  a  light  Under  dfl 
butler's  door,  gently  opened  it,  and  to  his  astonbbnaent  be- 
held one  of  the  bed  curtains  in  flitmes.  He  infniedittdy 
ran  to  the  butler,  and  pulled  him  with  all  his  force  (o  ienab 
him  from  his  lethargy.  He  came  to  his  senses  at  lengthy  but 
was  so  terrified  and  so  helpless,  that,  if  it  bad  not  been  fer 
Franklin,  the  whole  house  would  soon  inevitably  have  beeB  on 
fire.  Felix,  trembling  and  cowardly,  knew  not  wbat  to  do ; 
and  it  was  curious  to  see  him  obeying  Franklin,  whose  turn  it 
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was  now  to  comiiMuicl.     Fraoklio  ran  up  stairs  to  waken  Mrs. 
Pomfret,  whose  terror  of  fire  was  so  great,  that  she  came  from 
Imut  room  almost  out  of  her  senses,  whilst  he,  with  the  greatest 
presence  of  mind,  recollected  where  he  had  seen  two  large  tubs 
of  water,  which  the   maids  had  prepared  the  night  before  for 
their  washing,  and,  seizing  the  wet  Unen  which  bad   been  left 
to  soak,  threw  it  upon  tlie   flames.      He  exerted  himself  with 
ao  much  good  sense,  tliat  the  fire  was  presently  extinguished. 
Every  thing  was  now  once  more  safe  and  quiet.      Mrs.  Pom- 
kety  refX)vefing  from  her  fright,  postponed  all  inquiries  till  the. 
monuDg,  and  rejoiced  that  her  mistress  had  not  been  wakened> 
whilst  Corkscrew  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to 
soDceal  the  true  cause  of  the  accident.     '^  Don't  you  tell  Mrs^ 
Pomfret  where  you  found  the  candle,  when  you  came  into  the 
poom,"    said  he  to  Franklin.      "  If  she  asks  me,  you  know  1 
must  tell  the  truth,"    replied  he.      *'  Must !"  repeated  Felix 
neeriDgly ;    ^'  what,  you  must  be  a  tell-tale  !"— <<  No,  I  never 
tcid  any  tales  of  any  body,  and   I  should  be  very  sorry  to  get 
any  one  into  a  scrape  ;    but  for  all  that  I  shall  not  tell  a  lie^ 
adier  for  myself  or  any  body  else,  let  you  call  me  what  names 
]BaawilL"-^^^But  if  I  were  to  give  you  something  that  you  would 
]y^»    said  Corkscrew  ; — ''  something  that  I  know  you  would 
liktt  I"  repeated  Felix.     *'  Nothing  you  can  give  me  will  do,** 
answered  Franklin  steadily  ;  ^'  so  it  is  useless  to  say  any  more 
about  it  :  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  questioned.'*    In  this  hope   he 
WIS  mistaken ;  for  the  first  thing  Mrs.  Pomfret  did  in  tlie  morn- 
ing WAS,  to  oomo  into  the  butler's  room  to  examine  and  deplore 
tkie  burnt  curtains,  whilst  Corkscrew  stood  by  endeavouring  to 
exculpate  himself  by  all  the  excuses  he   could   invent.     Mrs. 
Pbm&et,  however,  though  sometimes  blinded  by  her  prejudices, 
was  no  fiool,  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  make  her  be- 
lieve, that  a  candle  which  had  been  left  on  the  hearth,  where 
C<»kscrew  protested  he  had  left  it,  could  have  set  curtains   on 
fire,  which  were  at  least  six  feet  distant.     Turning  short  round 
to  Franklin,  she  desired,  that  he  would   show  her   where   he 
feond  the  candle  when  he  came  into  the   room.     He   begged 
nol  to  be  questioned  ;  but  she  insisted.     He  took  up  the  can- 
dlsitiok  f  but  the  moment  the  housekeeper  cast  her  eye*  upon 
i^  she  snatched  it  from  his  hands-*-'^  How  did  this  candlestick 
tone  here  ?     This  was  not  the  candlestick  you  found  here  last 
iM^^  cried  she.     ^*  Yes^  indeed  it  was,"  answered  Franklin. 
^  That  is  impossible,"  retorted  she  vehemently,  "  for  I  left  this 
candleatick  with  my  own  bands,  last  night,  in  the  hall^  the  last 
thing  I  did,  after  you,"  said  she,  turning  to  the   butler,  ''  were 
fpoB  toubed — Vm  sure  of  it — Nay,  don't  you  recollect  my  tak- 
mf  ^binjapanned  eandlestick  out  of  your  hand,   and    making 
ftn^  go.  up  to  l^d  with  the  brass  one,  and  I  bolted  the  door  at 
tlHi  slap  hnad  after  you  ?"' 
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This  was  all  very  true  ;  but  Corkscrew  had  afterwards  gone 
down  from  his  room  by  a  back  staircase,  unbolted  that  door, 
and,  upon  his  return  from  the  alehouse,  had  taken  the  japan* 
Bed  candlestick  by  mistake  up  stairs,  and  had  left  the  brass 
one  in  its  stead  upon  ttie  hall  table. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  said  Felix,  "  indeed  you  forget,  for  Mr. 
Corkscrew  came  into  my  room,  to  desire  me  to  call  him  be- 
times in  the  morning,  and  I  happened  to  take  particular  notice, 
and  he  had  the  japanned  candlestick  in  his  hand,  and  that  was 
just  as  I  heard  you  bolting  the  door  :  indeed  ma'am  you  for^ 
get." — "  Indeed,  Sir,"  retorted  Mrs.  Pomfret,  rising  in  anger, 
*'  I  do  not  forget ;  I'm  not  come  to  be  supper-anntiated  yet,  I 
hope.  How  dare  you  to  tell  me  I  forget  ?"  "  Oh,  ma'am,"  cri" 
ed  Felix,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not — ^I  did  not  mean  to 
say  you  forgot — but  only  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might  not  par- 
ticularly  remember ;  for  if  you   please   to  recollect" "  I 

won't  please  to  recollect  just  whatever  you  please,  sir  !  Hold 
your  tongue.  Why  should  you  poke  yourself  into  th^s  scrape  ? 
What  have  you  to  do  with  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  f "  ^'  Noth- 
ing in  the  world,  oh,  nothing  in  the  world ;  I'm  sure  I  beg  your 
pardon,  ma'am,"  answered  Felix  in  a  soft  tone,  and,  sneaJdng 
off,  left  his  friend  Corkscrew  to  fight  his  own  battle,  secretly 
resolving  to  desert  in  good  .time,  if  he  saw  any  danger  of  the 
alehouse  transactions  coming  to  light. 

Corkscrew  could  make  but  very  blundering  excuses  for  him- 
self; and,  conscious  of  guilt,  he  turned  pale,  and  appeared  so 
much  more  terrified  than  butlers  usually  appear  when  detect- 
ed in  a  lie,  that  Mrs.  Pomfret  resolved,  as  she  said,  to  sift  the 
matter  to  the  bottom.  Impatiently  did  she  wait  till  the  clock 
sUruck  nine,  and  her  mistress's  bell  rang,  the  signal  for  her  at- 
tendance at  her  levee. — "  How  do  you  find  yourself  this  morn- 
ing, ma'am,"  said  she,  undrawing  the  curtains.  "  Very  sleepy, 
indeed,"  answered  her  mistress  in  a  drowsy  voice  ;  *^  I  tliink  I 
must  sleep  half  an  hour  longer — shut  the  curtains."  "  As  you 
please,  ma'am  ;  but  I  suppose  I  had  better  open  a  little  of  the 
window  shutter,  for  it's  past  nine." — "But  just  struck." — "  Oh 
dear  ma'am,  it  struck  before  I  came  up  stairs,"  and  you  know 
we  are  twenty  minutes  slow. — Lord  bless  us  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Pomfret,  as  she  let  fall  the  bar  of  the  window,  which  roused, 
her  mistress — "  I'm  sure  I  beg  pardon  a  thousand  times — it's 
only  the  bar — ^because  I  had  this  great  key  in  my  hand." — 
"  Put  down  the  key  then,  or  you'll  knock  something  else 
down ;  and  you  may  open  the  shutters  now,  for  I'm  quite 
awake." — "  Dear  me  !  I'm  so  sorry  to  think  of  disturbing  you," 
cried  Mrs.  Pomfret,  at  the  same  time  throwing  the  shutters 
wide  open  :  "  but,  to  be  sure,  ma'am,  I  have  something  to  tell 
you,  which  won't  let  you  sleep  again  in  a  hurry.  I  brought 
up  this  here  key  of  the  house  door  for  reasons  of  my  own, 
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part  of  my  story  yet.     I  hope  you  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
noise  in  the  house  last  night,  ma'am." — "  I  heard  no  noise." — 
^  I  am  surprised  at  that  though,"  continued  Mrs.  Pomfret,  and 
now  proceeded  to  give  the  most  ample  account  of  the  fire/  of 
her  fears,   and  her  suspicions. — "  To  be  sure,  ma'am,  what  I 
say  is,  that,  without  the  *  spirit   of  prophecy,  one  can  no  ways 
•account  for  what  has  passed.     I'm  quite  clear  in  my  own  judg- 
ment, that  Mr.  Corkscrew  must  have  been  out  last  night  after  I 
went  to  bed  ;    for  besides  the  japanned  candlestick,  which  of 
itself  I'm  sure  is  strong  enough  to  hang  a  man,  there  s  another 
eircurastance,  ma'am,  that  certifies  it  to  me,  though  I  have  not 
mentioned  it,  ma'am,  to  no  one  yet," — lowering  her  voice — 
**  Franklin,  when  I  questioned  him,  told  me,  that   he  left  the 
lantern  in  the  outside  porch  in  the   court  last   night,   and  this 
iliorning  it   was  on   the  kitchen   table  :    now,  ma'am,   that 
lantern  could  not  come  without  hands  ;   and  I  could  not  forget 
ibout  that,  you  know ;    for  Franklin  says,  he's  sure  he  left  the 
faintem   out." — "And  do  you  believe  Atm?" — "To  be  sure, 
AaVm — how  can  I  help  believing  him  ?  I  never  found  him  out  in 
Ate  least  symptom  of  a  lie,  since  ever  he  came  into  the  house  ; 
so  one  can't  help  believing  in  him,  like  him  or  not." — "  With- 
out meaning  to  tell  a  falsehood,  however,  he  might  make  a  mis- 
take.'^— "  No,  ma'am,  he  never  makes  mistakes ;  it  is  not  his 
way  to  go  gossiping  and  tattling  ;    he  never  tells  any  thing  till 
he's  askeil,  and  then  it's  fit  he  should.      About  the  sirloin  of 
beef,  and  all,  he  was  right  in  the  end  I  found,  to  do  him  justice ; 
and  Pra  sure  he's  right  now  about  the  lantern  :  he's  always  right. ^^ 
Mrs.  Churchill  could  not  help  smiling.     "  If  you  had  seen  him, 
ma'am,  last  night,  in  the  midst  of  the  fire — I'm  sure  we  may 
thank  him,  that  we  are  not  burned  alive   in   our   beds ;    and 
1  shall  never  forget  his  coming  to  call  me.     Poor  fellow  !  he, 
that  I  was  always  scolding,   and  scolding  enough  to  make  him 
hate  me.      But  he's  too  good  to  hate  any  body ;    and  I'll  be 
bound   I'll  make  it  up  to  him  now." — "  Take  care  you  don't 
go  from  one  extreme  into  another,  Pomfret ;    don't  spoil  the 
boy." — "  No,  ma'am,  there's  no  danger  of  that ;    but  I'm  sure 
if  you  had  seen  him  last  night  yourself,  you  would  think  he  de- 
^nnred   to  be   rewarded." — "  And   so  he  shall  be  rewarded," 
said  Bfcrs.  Churchill ;    "  but  I  will  try  him  more  fully  yet." — 
•*  There's   no  occasion,  I  think,   for   trying   him  any   more, 
ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Pomfret,  who  was  violent  in  her  likings  as 
10  her  dislikes.     "  Pray,  desire,"  continued  her  mistress,  "  that 
be  will  bring  up  breakfast  this  morning  ;    and  leave  the  key  of 
the  house  door,  Pomfret,  with  me." 

When  Franklin  brought   the  urn  into  the  breakfast  parlour, 
his  mbtress  was  standing  by  the  fire  with  the  key  in  her  hand., 
12 
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She  spoke  to  faim  of  his  last  night's  exertions  in  termt  of  much 
approbation.  ^^  How  long  have  you  lived  with  me  f "  said  she, 
pausmg  ;  "  three  weeks,  I  think  ?" — "  Three  weeks  and  four 
days,  madam.'' — '^  That  is  but  a  short  time  ;  yet  you  have  coih 
ducted  yourself  so  as  to  make  me  think  I  may  depend  upcm 
you.  You  know  this  key  f^ — "  I  believe,  madaip,  it  is  the  key 
of  the  house  door." — "  It  is :  I  shall  trust  it  in  your  care.  It 
is  a  great  trust  for  so  young  a  person  as  you  are."  Franklin 
stood  silent,  with  a  firm  but  modest  look.  "  If  you  take  th^ 
charge  of  this  key,"  continued  his  mistress,  **  remember  it  is 
upon  condition,  that  you  never  give  it  out  of  your  own  hands^ 
In  the  day-time  it  must  not  be  leit  in  the  door.  You  roust  not 
tell  any  body  where  you  keep  it  at  night  ;  and  the  house  door 
must  not  be  unlocked  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  unless  by 
my  orders.  Will  you  take  charge  of  the  key  upon  these  con*' 
ditions  ?" — *^  I  will,  madam,  do  any  thing  you  order  me,"  said 
Franklin,  and  received  the  key  from  her  hands. 

When  Mrs.  Churchiirs  orders  were  made  known,  they  caus- 
ed many  secret  marvellings  and  murmurings.  Corkscrew  and 
Felix  were  disconcerted,  and  dared  not  openly  avow  their  dis- 
content ;  and  they  treated  Franklin  with  the  greatest  seeming 
kindness  and  cordiality.  Every  thing  went  on  smoothly  fox 
three  days  ;  he  butler  never  attempted  his  usual  midnight  visits 
to  the  ale-house,  but  went  to  bed  in  proper  time,  and  paid  par- 
ticular court  to  Mrs.  Pomfret,  in  order  to  dispel  her  suspicifHiS* 
She  had  never  had  any  idea  of  the  real  fact,  that  he  and  Felix 
were  joined  in  a  plot  with  house-breakers,  to  rob  the  house,  but 
thought  he  only  went  out  at  irregular  hours,  to  indulge  himself 
in  his  passion  for  drinking.  So  stood  afiairs  the  night  before 
Mrs.  Churchill's  birth-day.  Corkscrew,  by  the  house-keeper's 
means,  ventured  to  present  a  petition,  that  he  might  go  to  the 
play  the  next  day,  and  his  request  was  granted.  Frankliii 
came  into  the  kitchen  just  when  all  the  servants  had  gathered 
round  the  butler,  who  with  great  importance,  was  reading  akmd 
the  play-bill.  Every  body  present  soon  began  to  speak  at  once, 
and  with  great  enthusiasm  talked  of  the  play-house,  the  actors, 
and  actresses ;  and  then  Felix,  in  the  first  pause,  turned  to 
Franklin,  and  said,  "  Lord,  you  know  nothing  of  all  this  ! 
you  never  went  to  a  play,  did  you  ?" — "  Never,"  said  FVank- 
Im,  and  felt,  he  did  not  know  why,  a  litde  ashamed  ;  and  he 
longed  extremely  to  go  to  one.  ^^  How  should  you  like  to  go 
to  the  play  with  me  to-morrow,"  said  Corkscrew*  "  Oh," 
exclaimed  Franklin,  <*  I  should  like  it  exceedingly."—*"  And 
do  you  think  mistress  would  let  you,  if  I  asked."—-"  I  think— 
may  be  she  would,  if  Mrs.  Pomfret  asked  her."— r"  But  then 
you  have  no  money,  have  you  ?'?-t-"  No,"  said  FrankKn, 
sighing.     "  But  stay,"  said  Ccvkscrew,  "  what  I  am  tbiiduns 
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•f  is,  that,  if  mistress  will  lei  you  go,  FU  treat  you  myself^  rath- 
er thaa  you  should  be  disappointed." 

Delist,  surprise,  and  gratitude,  appeared  in  Franklin's  face 
at  these  words.  Corkscrew  rejoiced  to  see  that  now,  at  least, 
he  had  found  a  most  powerful  temptation.  *^  Well,  then,  I'll 
go  just  now  and  ask  her  :  in  the  mean  time  lend  me  the  key  of 
the  house  do<M*  for  a  minnte  or  two." — ''  The  key  !"  answer- 
ed Franklin,  starting  ;  *^  Vm  sorry,  but  I  canU  do  that,  for  I Ve 
promised  my  mistress  never  to  let  it  go  out  of  my  own  hands." 
-— '^  But  how  will  she  know  any  thing  of  the  matter  f — Run^ 
ion  and  get  it  for  us." — *'  No,  I  cannot j"*^  replied  Franklin,  re- 
■sting  the  push  which  the  butler  gave  his  shoulder.  '*  You 
caitH  ?**  cried  Corkscrew,  changing  his  tone  ;  '*  then,  ^ir,  I 
etn't  fake  you  to  the  play." — ^^  Ven^  well,  sir,"  said  Franklin 
SMToHfuDy,  but  with  steadmess.  ^*  \ery  well,  sir,"  said  Felix, 
admickiog  him,  **  you  need  not  look  so  important,  nor  fancy 
yourself  such  a  great  man,  because  you're  master  of  a  key."-—' 
^  Say  no  more  to  him,"  intermpted  Corkscrew  ;  **  let  him 
akme  to  take  his  own  way — Felix,  you  would  have  no  objection, 
I  suppose,  lo  going  to  the  play  with  me  }** — *<  Oh,  1  should 
like  it  of  all  things,  if  1  did  not  come  between  any  body  else.— - 
But  eome^  come  !"  added  the  hypocrite,  assuiping  a  tone  of 
friendly  periuasion,  "  you  won't  be  such  a  blockhead,  Frank* 
Mn,  as  to  lose  going  to  the  play  for  nothing  ;  it's  only  just  ob- 
stinacy :  what  harm  can  it  do  to  lend  Mr.  Corkscrew  die  key 
for  five  miiMrtes ;  he'll  give  it  to  you  back  again  safe  and 
sound  ?"  *<  I  don't  doubt  thatj*^  answered  Franklhi.  <<  Then 
it  nmst  be  all  because  you  don't  wish  to  oblige  Mr.  Corkscrew." 
^-^^  No  ;  but  I  can't  oblige  him  in  this :  for  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, my  mistress  trusted  me ;  I  promised  never  to  let  the  key 
out  of  my  own  hands ;  and  you  would  not  have  me  break  my 
truiC :  ll^.  Spencer  told  me  that  was  worse  than  robbing,^* 
At  the  work  robbing  both  Corkscrew  and  FeKx  involuntanly 
east  down  their  eyes,  and  turned  the  conversation  immediately, 
siqriiig  that  he  did  very  riaht  ^  that  they  did  not  really  want  the 
k^Tf  and  had  only  asked  for  it  just  to  dry  if  he  would  keep  his 
ipvord.  ■*  Shake  hands,"  said  Corkscrew,  ^'  I  am  glad  to  find 
fou  oat  to  be  an  honest  fellow  !" — '^  I'm  sorry  you  did  not 
tfunk  me  one  before,  Mr.  Corkscrew,"  said  Franklin,  giving 
In  hand  rather  proudly  ;  and  he  walked  away. 

**  We  shall  made  uo  hand  of  this  prig,"  stdd  Corkscrew. 
^  But  v^ll  have  the  key  from  him  in  spite  of  all  his  obstinacy," 
Jttd  Felix  ;  "  and  let  him  make  his  story  as  good  as  he  can  af- 
U/ewkrdi.  He  shall  repent  of  these  airs.  To-night  I'll  watch 
iiim,  and  find  but  where  he  hides  the  key  ;  and  when  he's 
Mieep,  well  get  it  without  thanking  him." 

TVs  plan  Felix  put  in  execution.  They  discovered  the 
fhcd  wb^re  Franklin  kept  die  key  at  night,  stole  it  wbibt  he^ 
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slept,  took  off  the  impression  in  wax,  and  carefully  replaced  it 
in  Franklin's  trunk  where  ihey  found  it. 

Probably  our  young  readers  cannot  guess  what  use  they  could 
mean  to  make  of  this  impression  of  the  key  in  wax.  Knowing 
how  to  do  mischief  is  very  different  from  wishing  to  do  it  ;  and 
the  most  innocent  persons  are  generally  the  least  ignorant.  By 
means  of  the  impression,  which  they  had  thus  obtained ,  Cork- 
screw and  FeUx  proposed  to  get  a  false  key  made  by  Picklock, 
a  smith  who  belonged  to  their  gang  of  house-breakers ;  and 
with  this  false  key  they  knew  they  could  open  the  door  when- 
ever they  pleased.  Little  suspecting  what  had  happened, 
FrankUn  the  next  morning  went  to  unlock  the  house-door  as 
usual  ;  but  finding  the  key  entangled  in  the  lock,  he  took  it  out 
to  examine  it,  and  perceived  a  lump  of  wax  sticking  in  one  of 
the  wards.  Struck  with  this  circumstance,  it  brought  to  hia. 
mind  all  that  had  passed  the  preceding  evening,  and,  being  sure 
that  he  had  no  wax  near  the  key,  be  began  to  suspect  what  had 
happened  ;  and  he  could  not  help  recollecting  what  he  had'oncft 
heard  Felix  say,  that  '^  give  him  but  a  halfpennyworth  of  wax, 
and  he  could  open  the  strongest  lock  that  ever  was  made  by 
hands." 

All  these  things  considered,  Franklin  resolved  to  take  the 
key  just  as  it  was,  with  the  wax  sticking  in  it,  to  his  mistress. 
'^  I  was  not  mistaken  when  I  thought  1  might  trust  you  with  this 
key,"  said  Mrs  ChurchiU,  after  she  had  heard  his  story.  "  My 
brother  will  be  here  to-day,  and  I  shall  consult  him  ;  in  the 
mean  time  say  nothing  of  what  has  passed." 

Evening  came,  and  after  tea  Mr.  Spencer  sent  for  Franklin 
up  stairs.  '^  So,  Mr.  Franklin,"  said  he,  ^'  Pm  glad  to  find 
you  are  in  such  high  trust  in  this  family." — Franklin  bowed. 
"  But  you  have  lost,  I  understand,  the  pleasure  of  going  to  the 
play  to-night  ?" — "  I  don't  think  any  thing — much,  1  mean— of 
that,  sir,"  answered  Franldin,  smiling.  "  Are  Corkscrew  and 
Felix  gone  to  the  play  ?" — "  Yes  ;  half  an  hour  ago,  sir." — 
^^  Then  I  shall  look  into  his  room,  and  examine  the  pantry  and 
the  plate  that  is  under  his  care." 

When  Mr.  Spencer  came  to  examine  the  pantry,  he  found 
the  large  salvers  and  cups  in  a  basket  behind  the  door,  and  the 
other  thmgs  placed  so  as  to  be  easily  carried  off.  Nothing  at 
first  appeared  in  Corkscrew's  bed-chamber  to  strengthen  theur 
suspicions,  till,  just  as  they  were  going  to  leave  the  room,  Mrs. 
Porafret  exclaimed,  "  why  if  there  is  not  Mr.  Corkscrew's 
dress  coat  hanging  up  there  !  and  if  here  isn't  Felix's  fine  cra- 
vat that  he  wanted  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  to  the  play  ! — ^Why, 
sir,  they  can't  be  gone  to  the  play — look  at  the  cravat. — Ha  ! 
upon  my  word,  1  am  afraid  they  are  not  at  tlie  play. — No,  iir, 
no  !  you  may  be  sure  that  they  are  plotting  with  their  barba- 
rous gang  at  the  ale-bouse«-and  they'll  certainly  break  intotbe 
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house  to-night— -we  shall  all  be  murdered  in  our  beds,  as  sure 
as  I'm  a  living  woman,  sir — But  if  you'll  only  take  my  ad- 
vice— "  "  Pray,  good  Mrs.  Pomfret,  don't  be  alarmed." — 
**  Nay,  sir,  but  I  won't  pretend  to  sleep  in  the  house,  if  Frank- 
lin isn't  to  have  a  blunderbuss,  and  1  a  baggonet.^^ — ''  You 
shall  have  both  indeed  Mrs.  Pomfret  ;  but  don't  make  such  a 
noise,  for  every  body  will  hear  you." 

The  love  of  mystery  was  the  only  thing  which  could  have 
conquered  Mrs.  Pom  fret's  love  of  talking.  She  was  silent ; 
and  contented  herself  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  making  signs, 
looking  ominous  and  stalking  about  the  house  like  one  possess- 
ed with  a  secret. 

Escaped  from  Mrs.  Pomfret's  fears  and  advice,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer went  to  a  shop  within  a  few  doors  of  the  alehouse,  which 
be  heard  Corkscrew,  frequented,  and  sent  to  beg  to  speak  to  the 
landlord.  He  came  ;  and,  when  Mr.  Spencer  questioned  him, 
confessed  that  Corkscrew  and  Felix  were  actually  drinking  in 
his  house,  with  two  men  of  suspicious  appearance.  That,  as 
he  passed  through  the  passage,  he  heard  them  disputing  about 
a  key  ;  and  tliat  one  of  them  said,  ^'  Since  we've  got  the  key, 
we'll  go  about  it  to-night."  This  was  sufficient  information. 
Mr.  Spencer,  lest  the  landlord  should  give  them  information  of 
what  was  going  forwards,  took  him  along  with  him  to  Bow 
street. 

A  constable  and  proper  assistance  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Church- 
ill's, They  stationed  themselves  in  a  back  parlour,  which 
opened  on  a  passage  leading  to  the  butler's  pantry,  where  the 
plate  was  kept.  A  little  after  midnight  they  heard  the  hall- 
door  open  ;  Corkscrew  and  his  accomplices  went  directly  to 
the  pantry,  and  there  Mr.  Spencer  and  the  constable  immedi- 
ately secured  them,  as  they  were  carrying  off  their  booty. 

Mrs.  Churchill  and  Pomfret  had  spent  the  night  at  the  house 
of  an  acquaintance  in  the  same  street.  '^  Well,  ma'am,"  said 
Mrs.  Pomfret,  who  had  heard  all  the  news  in  the  morning,  '*  the 
villains  are  all  safe,  thank  God  ;  I  was  afraid  to  go  the  window 
this  morning,  but  it  was  my  luck  to  see  them  all  go  by  to  gaol 
— they  looked  so  shocking  ! — 1  am  sure  I  never  shall  forget 
Felix's  look  to  my  dying  day  ! — But  poor  Franklin  !  ma'am, 
that  boy  has  the  best  heart  in  the  world — I  could  not  get  him 
to  give  a  second  look  at  them  as  they  passed — poor  fellow  !  I 
thought  he  would  have  dropped  ;  and  he  was  so  modest, 
ma'am,  when  Mr.  Spencer  spoke  to  him,  and  told  him  he  had 
done  his  duty." — "  And  did  my  brother  tell  him  what  reward 
I  intend  for  him  ?" — "  No,  ma'am,  and  I'm  sure  Franklin 
thinks  no  more  of  reward  than  I  do." — "  1  intend,"  continued 
Mrs.  GhurchiU,  '^  to  sell  some  of  my  old  useless  plate,  and  to 
lay  it  out  m  an  annuity  for  Franklin's  life." — "  La,  ma'am  !" 
aLclaimed  Mrs.  Pomfret  with  unfeigned  joy,  <<  I'm  sure  you 
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trt  ^ety  good  ;  and  Pm  very  glad  of  it." — <<  And/'  continued 
Mrs.  Churchill,  '^  here  are  some  tickets  for  the  play,  which  I 
shall  beg  you,  Pomfret,  to  give  him,  and  take  him  with  you." 
— -*^  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  indeed,  ma'am  ;  and  I'll 
go  with  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  choose  such  plays  as  won't 
do  no  prejudice  to  bis  morality. — And  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Pomfret,  *'  the  night  after  the  fire  I  left  him  my  great  bible, 
tnd  my  watch,  in  my  will ;  for  I  never  was  more  mista- 
ken at  the  first  in  any  boy  in  my  bom  days  :  but  he  has  won 
me  by  his  own  deserU^  and  I  shall  from  this  time  forth  love  all 
A«  VUlaniropic  folks  for  his  sake." 
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In  the  pleasant  valley  of  Asbton  there  liv^ed  an  elderly  wo*' 
man  of  the  name  of  Preston  ;  she  had  a  small  neat  cottage, 
and  there  was  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  in  her  garden.  It  was 
open  her  garden  that  she  chiefly  depended  for  support :  it  con- 
sisted of  strawberry-beds,  and  one  small  border  for  flowers. — 
The  pinks  and  roses  she  tied  up  in  nice  nosegays,  and  sent*either 
to  Clifton  or  Bristol  to  be  sold ;  as  to  her  strawberries,  she  did 
not  send  them  to  market,  because  it  was  the  custom  for  num- 
bers of  people  to  come  from  Clifton,  in  the  summer  time,  to 
eat  strawberries  and  cream  at  the  gardens  in  Ashton. 

Now  the  widow  Preston  was  so  obliging,  active,  and  good- 
humoured,  that  every  one  who  came  to  see  her  was  pleased. 
She  lived  happily  in  this  manner  for  several  years ;  but,  alas ! 
one  autumn  she  fell  sick,  and  during  her  illness  every  thing 
went  wrong  ;  her  garden  was  neglected,  her  cow  died,  and  afi 
the  money  which  she  had  saved  was  spent  in  paying  for  medi- 
cines. The  winter  passed  away,  while  she  was  so  weak  that 
she  could  earn  but  little  by  her  work ;  and,  when  the  summer 
came,  her  rent  was  called  for,  and  the  rent  was  not  ready  in 
her  little  purse  as  usual.  She  begged  a  few  months  delay,  and 
they  were  granted  to  her ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  there 
was  no  resource  but  to  sell  her  horse  Lightfoot.  Now  Light- 
foot,  though  perhaps  he  had  seen  his  best  days,  was  a  very 
great  favourite  :  in  his  youth  he  had  always  carried  the  dame 
to  market  behind  her  husband  ;  and  it  was  now  her  little  son 
Jem^s  turn  to  ride  him.  It  was  Jem's  business  to  feed  Light- 
foot,  and  to  take  care  of  him  ;  a  charge  which  he  never  neg- 
lected ;  for,  besides  being  a  very  good-natured,  he  was  a  very 
iodustrious  boy. 

**  It  will  go  near  to  break  my  Jem's  heart,"  said  Dame  Pres- 
ton to  herself,  as  she  sat  one  ev^ning  beside  the  fire  stirring  the 
embers,  and  considering  how  she  had  best  open  the  matter  to 
her  son,  who  stood  opposite  to  her,  eating  a  dry  crust  of  bread 
very  heartily  for  supper. — "  Jem,"  said  the  old  woman,  ''  what, 
art  hungry  ?"— "  That  I  am,  brave  and  hungry  !"  "  Aye !  no 
wonder,  you've  been  brave  hard  at  work— -eh  !"  "  Brave 
hard !  I  wish  it  was  not  so  dark,  mother,  that  you  might  just 
step  oul  aad  aee  the  great  bed  I've  dug :    I  know  you'd  say  it 
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was  DO  bad  day's  work — and,  oh  motlier  !  IVe  good  news  ;«— 
Farmer  Truck  will  give  us  the  giant  strawberries,  and  I  am  to 
go  for'  em  to-morrow  morning,  and  I'll  be  back  afore  breakfast." 
"  God  bless  the  boy,  how  he  talks  !  four  miles  there,  and  four 
miles  back  again,  afore  breakfast."  '^  Aye,  upon  Ughtfoot, 
you  know,  mother,  very  easily  ;  mayn't  I  ?" — "  Aye,  child  !" 
"  Why  do  you  sigh,  mother  ?" — "  Finish  thy  supper,  child."— 
''  I've  done !"  cried  Jem,  swallowing  the  last  mouthful  hastily, 
as  if  he  thought  he  had  been  too  long  at  supper — *'  and  now 
for  the  great  needle ;  I  must  see  and  mend  Lightfoot's  bridle 
afore  I  go  to  bed."  To  work  he  set,  by  the  light  of  thefire, 
and  the  dame,  having  once  more  stirred  it,  began  again  with 
^'  Jem,  dear,  does  he  go  lame  at  all  now !" — "  What,  Light* 
foot,  O  la,  no,  not  he  ! — never  was  so  well  of  his  lameness  in 
all  his  life — ^he's  grown  quite  young  again,  I  think,  and  then 
he's  so  fat  he  can  hardly  wag." — "  God  bless  him-^hat's 
right,  we  must  see,  Jem,  and  keep  him  fat."  '*  For  what, 
mother  ?" — "  For  Monday  fortnight  at  the  fair,  he's  to  be 
— sold  !" — "  Lightfoot !"  cried  Jem,  and  let  the  bridle  fall 
from  his  hand  ;  and  will  mother  sell  Lightfoot !" — "fFt//,  no: 
but  I  must,  Jem." — "^Must ;  who  says  you  must  I  why  must 
you,  motlier  ?"  "  I  must,  1  say,  child — Why  must  not  I  pay 
my  debts  honestly — and  must  not  I  pay  my  rent  ?  and  was  not 
it  called  for  long  and  long  ago  :  and  have  not  1  had  time  ;  and 
did  I  not  promise  to  pay  it  for  certain  Monday  fortnight,  and 
am  not  I  two  guineas  short — and  where  am  I  to  get  two  guin- 
eas !  so  what  signifies  talking,  child,"  said  the  widow,  leaning 
her  head  upon  her  arm,  "  Lightfoot  must  go." 

Jem  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes — "  Two  guineas  ;  that's  a 
great,  great  deal — If  I  worked,  and  worked,  and  worked  ever 
so  hard,  1  could  no  ways  earn  two  guineas  afore  Monday  fort- 
night, could  I,  mother  ?" — "  Lord  help  tliee,  no, ;  not  an'  work 
thyself  to  death." 

*'  But  I  could  earn  something,  though,  I  say,"  cried  Jem^ 
proudly  ;  "  and  1  will  earn  something — if  it  he  ever  so  little,  it 
will  be  something ;  and  I  shall  do  my  very  best  ;  so  I  will." 

*'  That  I  am  sure  of,  my  child,"    said  his  mother,  drawing 
him  towards  her  and  kissing  him  ;  **'  you  are  always  a  good  in- 
dustrious lad,  that  I  will  say  afore  your  face  or  behind  your- 
back  ; — but  it  won't  do  now — Lightfoot  must  go." — Jem  turn- 
ed away,  struggling  to  hide  his  tears,  and  went  to  bed  without 
saying  a  word  more.     But  he  knew  that  crying   would  do  no- 
good,  so  he  presently  wiped  his  eyes,  and  lay  awake,  consider- 
ing what  he  could  possibly  do  to  save  the  horse — "  If  I  get  er-.* 
er  so  little,"  he  still  said  to  himself,  "  it  will  be  somethl.ig  j  and- 
who  knows  but  landlord  might  then  wait  a  bit  longer  ?     and ' 
we  might  make  it  all  up  in  time  ;  for  a  penny  a  day  might  come  ^ 
to  two  guineas  in  time."      But  how  to  get  the  first  penny  w^ . 
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lb#  qaMio»*f-th6ii  he  rocoUectedi  tbil  one  day,  when  be  bad 
been  sent  to  Clifton  to  sell  some  flowers,  he  had  seen  an  old 
woman  with  t  board  beside  her  covered  with  various  sparkling 
MiMies,  which  people  slopped  to  look  at  as  tliey  passed,  and  he 
remombered  that  some  people  bought  the  stones ;  oo^  paid 
two-pence^  another  three«penc6,  and  another  sixrpence  Sea 
tbem  ;  and  Jem  heard  her  say  that  she  got  ih^m  among  th# 
Beighbottring  rocks ;  so  he  thought  that  if  be  tried  he  might 
fad  some  too^  and  sell  them  as  she  had  done. 

Early  mthe  morning,  he  wakened  full  of  this  scheme,  jump«» 
ad  up,  dressed  himself,  and^  baring  given  ont  look  al  poor 
Lighftfool  in  his  suble,  set  off  to  Clifton  in  March  of  the  M 
VDisaa,  to  inquire  where  she  finuad  her  sparkling  atoneSri  But 
it  wan  too  early  in  the  rooming,  the  old  woman  was  not  at  hev 
seat ;  so  he  tamed  back  again  disappointed.  He  did  not  waste 
Ub  time  waiting  for  her,  but  saddled  and  bridled  Lightiboi^ 
and  went  to  Farmer  Truck's  for  the  giant  strawberries*  Jk 
gmt  part  of  the  morning  was  spent  id  putting  them  into  the' 
grennd  j  and,  as  soon  as  that  was  finished,  he  set  out  again  id 
quest  of  tbe  old  woman,  whom,  to  his  great  joy,  be  spied  sitting 
at  her  coraer  of  tbe  street  with  her  board  before  ber.  But 
this  old  woman  was  deaf  and  cross ;  and  when  at  last  Jem 
made  faer  hear  his  questions,  he  could  get  no  answer  from  heri 
but  that  she  (bund  the  fossils  where  he  would  never  find  any 
more.  **  But  ean't  I  k)ok  where  you  looked  f  "-^<*  Look 
awaj,  nobody  hinders  yon,"  replied  the  old  woman ;  andibese 
waro  the  only  words  she  would  say.  Jem  was  not,  k(hveveiva 
htff  to  be  easily  discou? aged ;  be  went  to  the  locks,  and  walbr 
ed  slowljr  along,  looking  at  all  the  stones  as  he  passed.  Pres» 
mdy  be  eanw  to  a  jdaee  where  a  number  of  men  wer^  at 
wotk  hieaeuiBg  some  large  rocks,  and  one  amongst  the  workf 
men  wan  stosfving  down  looking  for  something  vary  eagerly ; 
Jem  Rus  op,  and  asked  if  be  could  help  lam.-^^^  Yea,"  said 
tiM  nMUtr  ''you  can  ;  I've  just  dropped,  amongst  this  beep  ef 
iwbbisb,  a  fine  piece  of  crystal  that  I  got  to-day  .^'-^^  WhaC 
kind  e#  a  koking  thing  ii  it  f "  said  Jem.--^<'  WhHe,  and  Itfcf 
ghwe«^  said  the  man,  and  went  oo  werkmg,  wbilal  Jem  looked 
feiy  earsfblty  o^rer  the  heap  of  i ubbisfa  for  a  greal  while.-**^- 
'^Ceiiie,^  said  the  man,  '<  it's  gone  forever ;  don't  tseuble 
jrotmeir  anjrmore,  my  boy." — "  h's  no  trouble  ^  TH  look  t  Utde 
hmgm  f  we'U  not  gpve  ft  up  so  sooo,^  said  Jem,  smd  aiftec  be 
had  kx>ked  a  little  longer,  he  found  the  piece  of  crystal. 

^  Thmk^ty^  said  the  man,  *'  you  are  a  fine  litilp  ibthisi^Lous 
Mt^wv*^  Je«h  encoorsged  by  tbe  tone  of  toice  in  whieb  the 
atfm  apeke  tbie^  sutured  to  asJc  bam  the  same  queatindt  whii^ 
lie  Iwe  ashM  Aerold  womaa«  One  good  tdra  ^servtos  attotb- 
m^^  nM  tbe  men  ;  '^  fee  are  going,  to  dnaMr  |att  now^.  aad 
1« 
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shall  leave  off  w5rk — ^Wait  for  me  here,  and  Til  make  it  wortb 
your  while." 

Jem  waited ;  and,  as  he  was  very  attentively  observing  how 
the  workmen  went  on  with  their  work»  he  heard  somebody  near 
him  give  a  great  yawn,  and  turning  round,  he  saw  stretched  apoo 
the  grass,  beside  the  river,  a  boy  about  his  own  age,  who  be 
knew  very  well  went  in  the  viUage  of  Ashton  by  the  name  at 
Lazy  Lawrence  :  a  name  which  he  most  justly  deserved,  for 
he  never  did  any  thing  from  morning  to  night ;  he  neitlier  work- 
ed nor  played,  but  sauntered  or  lounged  about  restless  and 
yawning.  His  father  was  an  alehouse-keeper,  and  being  gen- 
erally drunk,  could  take  no  care  of  bis  son,  so  that  Lazy  Law- 
rence  grew  every  day  worse  and  worse.  However,  some  of 
the  neighbours  said  that  he  was  a  good-natured  poor  fellow 
enough,  and  would  never  do  any  one  harm  but  himself ;  whilst 
others,  who  were  wiser,  often  shook  their  heads,  and  told  him^ 
that  idleness  was  the  root  of  all  evil. 

"  What,  Lawrence !"  cried  Jem  to  him,  when  he  saw  him 
lying  upon  tlie  grass — "  What,  are  you  asleep  ?"•— "  Not 
quite." — "  Are  you  awake  ?" — "  Not  quite." — "  What  are  you 
doing  there  f" — "  Nothing." — "  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?"-r 
"Nothing." — "  What  makes  you  lie  there  ?" — "  I  don't  know— 
because  I  can't  find  any  body  to  play  with  me  to-day— WiB 
you  come  and  play  ?" — "  No,  I  can't ;  I'm  busy." — "  Busy," 
cried  Lawrence,  stretching  himself,  "  you  are  always  busy— I 
would  not  be  you  for  the  world  to  have  so  much  to  do  always." 
o*"  And  I,"  said  Jem  laughing,  "  would  not  be  you  for  the 
world,  to  have  nothing  to  do."  So  they  parted,  for  the  work- 
man just  then  called  Jem  to  follow  him.  He  took  him  home 
to  his  own  house,  and  showed  him  a  parcel  of  fossils,  which  he 
bad  gathered,  he  said,  on  purpose  to  seU,  but  had  never  had 
time  yet  to  sort  them.  He  set  about  it,  however,  now,  and, 
having  picked  out  those  which  he  judged  to  be  the  best,  be  put 
them  into  a  small  basket,  and  gave  them  to  Jem  to  sell»  upon 
condition  that  he  should  bring  him  half  of  what  he  got.  Jem» 
pleased  to  be  employed,  was  ready  to  agree  to  what  the  man 
proposed,  provided  his  mother  had  no  objection  to  if.  When 
be  went  home  to  dinner,  he  told  his  mother  his  scheme,  and 
lAie  smiled  and  said  he  might  do  as  he  pleased,  for  she  wia  ROt^ 
afraid  of  his  being  from  home.  "  You  are  not  an  idle  boy,'^ 
said^he,  "  so  there  is  little  danger  of  your  getting  into  any  isi^^ 
chief." 

Accordingly,  Jem  that  evening  took  his  stand,  with  hi^  little 
basket,  upon  die  bank  of  the  river,  just  at  the  place  where  peo* 
pie  land  from  a  ferry  boat,  and  where  the  walk  toma  to 'the 
wells,  where  numbers  of  people  perpetually  pass  to  diialc  tb^ 
jvmters.     He  chose  his  place  well,  and  waited  almost  dl'the 
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cvMUDgy  oflbring  his  fossils  with  great  assiduity  to  every  pas- 
stagfut ;  but  not  one  person  bought  any. 

^  Holla !"  cried  some  sailors,  who  had  just  rowed  a  boat  to 
land,    **  bear  a  hand  here  will  you,  my  little  fellow !  and  carry 
these  parcels  for  us  into  yonder  house."    Jem  ran  down  imme- 
diately for  the  parcels,  and  did  what  he  was  asked   to  do  so 
quickly  and   with   so   much  good  will,  that  the  master  of  the 
boat  took  notice  of  him,  and  when  he  was  going  away,  stop* 
ped  to  ask  him  what  he  had  got  in  his  little  basket;  and  when 
he  saw  that  they  were  fossils,  he  immediately  told  Jem  to  fol- 
low him,  for  that   he   was  going  to  carry  some  shells  he  had 
brought  from  abroad  to  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  who  was 
making  a  grotto.      *'  She  will  very  likely  buy  your  stones  mto 
the  bargain ;  come  along,  my  lad,  we  can  but  try." 

The  lady  lived  but  a  very  Utde  way  off,  so  Qiat  they  were 
sooD  at  her  house.  She  was  alone  in  her  parlour,  and  was 
sorting  a  bundle  of  feathers  of  different  colours ;  they  lay  on  a 
sheet  of  pasteboard  upon  a  window  seat,  and  it  happened  that, 
as  tbe  sailor  was  bustling  round  the  table  to  show  off  his  shells, 
he  knocked  down  the  sheet  of  pasteboard,  and  scattered  all  the 
feathers.  The  lady  looked  very  sorry,  which  Jem  observing, 
he  took  the  opportunity,  whilst  she  was  busy  looking  over  the 
sailor^  bag  of  shells,  to  gather  together  aU  the  feathers,  and 
sort  them  according  to  their  different  colours,  as  he  bad  seen 
them  sorted  when  he  first  came  into  the  room. 

'<  Where  is  the  little  boy  you  brought  with  you  ?  I  thought  I 
saw  him  here  just  now." — '<  And  here  I  am,  ma'am,"   cried 
Jem,  creeping  from  under  the  table  with  some  few  remaining 
feathers  which  he  had  picked  from  the  carpet :    "  I  thought," 
added  he,  pointing  to  the  others,  ''  I  had  better  be  doing  some- 
thing than  standing  idle,  ma'am."      She  smiled,   and  pleased 
with  bis  activity  and  simplicity,  began  to  ask  him  several  ques- 
tions ;  such  as  who  he  was,  where  he  lived,  and  what  employ- 
meat  be  had,  and  how  much  a  day  he  earned  by  gathering 
fessils— ^This  is  the  first  day  I  ever  tried,"  said  Jem;  ^<I 
never  sold  any  yet,  and  if  you  don't  buy  'em  now,  ma'am  I'm 
afraid  nobody  else  will,  for  I  have  asked  every  body  else." — 
^Come  then,"  said  the  lady  laughing,    '*  if  that  is  the  case,  I 
think  I  had  better  buy  them  all."     So  emptying  all  the  fossils 
out  of  his  basket,  she  put  half  a  crown  into  it.     Jem's  eyes 
qparkled  with  joy.      ^'  Oh !  thank  you,  ma'am,"   said  he,    *'  I 
will  be  sure  and  bring  you  as  many  more  to-morrow."—*'  Yes, 
but  I  don't  promise  you,"   said  she,  *'  to  give  you  half  a  crown 
to-morrow."—"  But,   perhaps,  though  you  don't  promise  it, 
you  will."—"  No,"  said  the  lady,    "  do  not  deceive  yourself  ; 
I  assure  you  that  I  will  not — ^that,  instead  of  encouraging  you 
to  be  industrious,  would  teach  you  to  be  idle."      Jem  did  not 
quite  understand  what  she  meant  by  this,  but  answered,    "  I'm 
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8ur6  I  don't  trish  to  be  idle  ;  \fliat  I  want  it  to  earn  sometfail&g 
every  day,  if  I  knew  how :  I'm  sure  1  don't  wish  to  be  idle^-** 
If  you  knew  all,  you'd  know  I  did  not."-^"  How  do  you  mean, 
if  I  knew  all  ?" — "  Why  I  mean  5  if  you  knew  about  Ligltt- 
foot."— «  Who  is  Lightfoot  ?"— "  Why,  mammy's  horse,"  ad- 
ded Jem,  looking  but  of  the  window  ;  *'  I  must  make  hastt 
home  and  feed  him,  afore  it  get  dark ;  he'll  wonder  whal'i 
gone  with  me." — '*  Let  him  wonder  a  few  mmutes  loiter," 
said  the  lady,  "  and  tell  me  the  rest  of  your  story ."■^"  I've  no 
story,  ma'am,  to  tell,  but  as  how  mammy  says  he  must  go  to  the 
fair  Monday  fortnight  to  be  sold,  if  she  can't  get  the  two  guineas 
fbr  her  rent ;  and  I  should  be  main  sorry  to  part  with  himt  fiv 
I  love  him,  and  he  loves  me  ;  so  111  work  for  bim,  I  will,  all  I 
can  :  to  be  sure,  as  mammy  says,  I  have  no  chance,  such  a 
little  fellow  as  I  am,  of  earning  two  guineas  afore  Monday  fort- 
night."— '*  But  are  you  in  earnest  willing  to  work,"  said  dw 
hdy ;  *^  you  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  benwan 
picking  up  a  few  stones,  and  wcNrking  steadily  every  day  and 
all  day  long."  "  But,"  said  Jem,  "  I  would  work  every  day 
and  aft  dav  long."  "  Then,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  will  give  ye* 
work.  Come  here  to-morrow  morning,  and  my  gardener  wiB 
9et  you  to  weed  the  shrubberies,  and  I  will  pay  you  six^penee 
a  day.  Remember  you  must  be  at  the  gates  by  six  o'cfeck." 
Jem  bowed,  thanked  her,  and  went  away. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  he  was  impatient  to  get  bone 
to  feed  Lightfoot,  yet  he  recoUected  that  he  bad  premised  the 
man  who  had  trusted  him  to  sell  the  fossils  that  be  would  brine 
him  half  of  what  he  got  for  them ;  so  he  thought  that  he  had 
better  go  to  him  directly ;  and  away  he  went,  running  along  by 
the  water  side  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  till  he  came  to  the  roas^ 
house.  He  was  just  come  home  from  work,  and  was  sur[Mria^ 
ed  when  Jem  showed  him  the  half  crown,  saying,  **  Look,  what 
I  got  for  die  stones  5  you  are  to  have  half  you  know."**-"  No," 
said  the  man,  when  he  had  heard  his  story,  ^<  I  sImU  ftot  tdot 
half  of  that ;  it  was  given  to  you.  I  expected  but  a  sbiUiog  at 
the  most,  and  the  half  of  that  is  but  sixpence,  and  that  111 
take.  Wife !  give  the  lad  two  shillings,  and  take  thie  kaK 
crown."  So  the  wife  evened  an  old  gfeve,  and  took  one  two 
shillings — and  the  man  as  she  opened  the  glove,  put  in  liis  fin* 
gers  and  took  out  a  little  silver  penny.  There,  he  shall  havie  dMt 
into  the  bargain  for  his  honesty — Honesty  is  the  best  pcdiey.'^N^ 
There's  a  lucky  penny  for  you,  that  I've  kept  ever  since  I  eaii 
remember."  "  Don't  you  ever  go  lo  part  with  it,  do  yiMi 
bear,"  cried  the  woman.  <<  Let  him  do  what  he  wtH  wikt  k, 
wife,"  said  the  man. — "  But,"  argued  the  wife,  *'  anothet  pen» 
pywould  do  just  as  well  to  buy  gingerbread,  and  that'a  whit  it 
wul  go  for." — ''  No,  that  it  shall  not,  1  promise  you,"  said  Jen ; 
and  so  he  ran  away  home,  fed  La^tfeot,  aHoked  htflEi,  «ieM  to 
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tedy  jumped  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mornbg,  and  went  ting- 
ing  to  woric  as  gay  as  a  tark. 

Four  dajTs  he  worked  ^'  every  day  and  all  day  long,"  and 
jkm  lady  every  evenmg,  when  she  came  out  to  walk  in  her  gar- 
dens, looked  at  his  work.  At  last  she  said  to  her  gardener, 
^<TUs  little  boy  works  very  hard."  ^^  Never  had  so  good  a 
little  boy  about  the  grounds,"  said  the  gardener,  '^  he's  always 
at  his  work,  let  me  come  by  when  I  will,  and  be  has  got  twice  as 
much  done  as  another  would  do ;  yes,  twice  as  much,  ma'am  : 
Soa  look  here,  he  began  at  this  here  rose-bush,  and  now  he's  got  to 
where  you  stand,  ma'am ;  and  here  is  the  day's  work  that 
iPetber  boy,  and  he's  three  years  older  too,  did  to-day — I  say, 
measure  Jem's  fairly,  and  it's  twice  as  much,  Vm  sure.— 
**  Well,"  said  the  lady  to  her  gardener,  '*  show  me  how  much 
ii  a  hir  good  day's  work  for  a  boy  of  his  age." — ^*  Come 
at  sra  o'clock,  and  go  at  six  ?  why,  about  this  much,  ma'am," 
aaid  tbe  gardener,  marking  off  a  piece  of  the  border  with  his 
qpade.  **  Then,  little  boy,"  said  the  lady,  ^^  so  much  shall  be 
jpour  talk  every  day ;  the  gardener  will  mark  it  off  for  you  ; 
and,  when  you've  done,  the  rest  of  the  day  you  may  do  what 
joa  please."  Jem  was  extremely  glad  of  this  ;  and  the  next 
day  be  had  finished  his  task  by  four  o'clock ;  so  he  bad 
all  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  himself.  Jem  was  as  fond  of 
(day  as  any  little  boy  could  be,  and  when  he  was  at  it  played 
vidi  all  the  eagerness  and  gaiety  imaginable ;  so,  as  sooiii  as  he 
iiad  finished  his  task,  fed  Lightfoot,  and  put  by  the  aix-pence 
be  had  earned  that  day,  he  ran  to  the  play-ground  in  tbe  vtt- 
lagCy  where  he  found  a  party  of  boys  playing,  and  amongst 
them  Laxy  Lawrence,  who  indeed  was  not  playing,  but  loung- 
ing upon  a  gate  with  his  thumb  in  bis  mou^.  The  rest  were 
playing  at  cricket.  Jem  joined  them,  and  was  the  merriest 
and  noet  active  amongst  them  ;  tiU  at  last,  when  quite  out  of 
breath  with  running,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up,  to  rest  himself, 
mid  sat  down  upon  the  stile,  close  to  the  gate  on  which  Lazy 
Lawrence  was  swinging.  "  And  why  don't  you  play,  Law- 
rence ?"  said  he.  **  I'm  tired,"  said  Lawrence.  ''  Tired  of 
what  f'  ^  i  don't  know  well  what  tires  me  ;  grandmother  says 
I'm  ill,  and  1  must  take  something— I  don't  know  what  ails 
me.^  **  Ob,  pub!  take  a  good  race,  one,  two,  three,  and  away, 
and  youll  find  yourself  as  well  as  .ever — come,  run— khic,  two, 
three,  and  away."  "  Ah,  no,  i  can^t  run  indeed,"  said  he, 
haiq^ing  back  heavily ;  ^'  you  know  I  can  play  all  day  long  if  I 
like  it,  so  I  don't  mind  play  as  you  do,  who  have  only  one  hour 
-far  it."  **  So  much  the  worse  for  yon.  Come  now,  I'm  quite 
fresh  again,  will  you  have  one  game  at  ball  ?  do."  "  No,  1 
tell  you  I  can't,  I'm  as  tu*ed  as  if  I  had  been  working  all  day 
long  as  bard  as  a  horse."  ^^  Ten  times  more,'^  said  Jem  : 
>  for  I  have  been  working  all  day  long  as  hard  as  a  liorse,  and 
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yet  you  see  I'm  not  a  bit  tired ;  only  a  little  out  of  breath  jusf 
now." — "  That's  very  odd,"  said  Lawrence,  and  yawned,  for 
w4nt  of  some  better  answer ;  then  taking  out  a  handful  of  half- 
pence— "  See  what  I  got  from  father  to-day,  because  I  asked 
him  just  at  the  right  time,  when  he  had  drunk  a  glass  or  two } 
Aen  I  can  get  any  thing  I  want  out  of  him.  See,  a  penny, 
two-pence,  three-pence,  four-pence-— there's  eight-pence  in  all ; 
would  you  not  be  happy  if  you  had  eight-pence  ?" — "  Why,  I 
don't  know,"  said  Jem,  laughing,  **  for  you  don't  seem  happy, 
and  you  have  eight-pence.'' — "  That  does  not  signify  thouglh-- 
I'm  sure  you  only  say  ^hat  because  you  envy  me — ^you  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  have  eight-pence — ^you  never  had  more  than 
two-pence  or  three-pence  at  a  time  in  all  your  life."  Jem 
smiled :  ^^  Oh  as  to  that,"  said  he,  ^'  you  are  mistal^en,  for  1 
have  at  this  very  time  more  than  two-pence,  three-pence,  or 
eight-pence  either ;  I  have — let  me  see — stones  two  shillings ; 
then  five  days'  work,  that's  five  six-pences,  that's  two  alimii^ 
and  six-pence,  in  all  makes  four  shillings  and  six-pence,  and 
my  silver  penny  is  four  and  seven  pence."  ^'  Four  and  seven* 
pence — you  have  not,"  said  Lawrence,  roused  so  as  absolute^ 
to  stand  upright,  '*  four  and  seven  pence  !  have  you  ?  Show 
it  me,  and  then  I'll  believe  you." — "  FoUow  me  then,"  cried 
Jem,  ^'  and  I'll  soon  make  you  believe  me ;  come." 

"  Is  it  far  P"  said  Lawrence,  following,  half  running,  half 
hobbling,  till  he  came  to  the  stable,  where  Jem  showed  hitti 
his  treasure.  "  And  how  did  you  come  by  it  ?  honestly  .^"— 
"  Honestly  ;  to  be  sure  1  did  ;  I  earned  it  all." 

*'  Lord  bless  me,  earned  it !  well,  I've  a  great  mind  to  work ; 
but  then  it's  such  hot  weather  ;  besides  grandmother  says  I'm 
not  strong  enough  yet  for  hard  work ;  and  besides  I  know  how 
to  coax  daddy  out  of  money  when  I  want  it,  so  I  need  not 
work.  But  four  and  seven  pence,  let's  see,  what  will  you  do 
with  it  all  ?" — **  That's  a  secret,"  said  Jem,  looking  great.— 
<'  I  can  guess  ;  I  know  what  I'd  do  with  it  if  it  was  mine. 
First,  I'd  buy  pockets  full  of  gingerbread ;  then  I'd  buy 
ever  so  many  apples  and  nuts  ;  don't  you  love  nuts  f  I'd  buy 
nuts  enough  to  last  me  from  this  time  to  Christmas,  and  I'd 
make  little  Newton  crack  'em  for  me,  for  that's  the  worst  of 
nuts,  there's  the  trouble  of  cracking  'em." — "Well,  you  never 
deserve  to  have  a  nut." — "  But  you'll  give  me  some  of  yours," 
said  Lawrence,  in  a  fawning  tone,  for  he  thought  it  easier  to 
coax  than  to  work — "You'll  give  me  some  of  your  good  things, 
won't  you  f " — "  I  shall  not  have  any  of  these  good  things," 
said  Jem.  "  Then  what  will  you  do  with  all  your  money  .'*" — 
"  Oh,  I  know  very  well  what  to  do  with  it ;  but,  as  I  told  you, 
that's  a  secret,  and  I  shan't  tell  it  any  body.  Come  now, 
let's  go  back  and  play — ^their  game's  up,  I  dare  say."  Law- 
rence went  back  with  him  full  of  curiosity,  and  out  of  humour 
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lidi  faunself  and  his  eight-pence.      '^  If  I  had  four  and  seven- 
jMce,"  said  he  to  himself,  <*  I  certainly  should  be  happy  !" 

The  next  day,  as  usual,  Jem  jumped  up  before  six  o'clock 
tod  went  to  his  work,  whilst  Lazy  Lawrence  sauntered  about 
without  knowing  what  to  do  with  himself.  In  the  course  of 
two  days  he  laid  out  six-pence  of  his  money  in  apples  and  gin- 
gerbread, and  as  long  as  these  lasted  he  found  himself  well  re- 
ceived by  his  companions  ;  but  at  length  the  third  day  he  spent 
his  last  half-penny,  and  when  it  was  gone,  unfortunately  sonw 
nuts  tempted  him  very  much,  but  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for 
them  ;  so  he  ran  home  to  coax  his  father,  as  he  called  it.-^ 
When  he  got  home,  he  heard  his  father  talking  very  loud,  and 
it  first  be  thought  he  was  drunk  ;  but,  when  he  opened  the 
kitchen  door,  he  saw  that  he  was  not  drunk,  but  angry. 

*^  You  lazy  dog !"  cried  he,  turning  suddenly  upon  Law- 
lence,  and  gave  him  such  a  violent  box  on  the  ear  as  made 
the  light  flash  from  his  eyes ;  '^  you  lazy  dog  !  see  what  youVe 
done  for  me, — look  ! — ^look,  look,  I  say."  Lawrence  look-" 
ed  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  use  of  his  senses  and  with 
fear,  amazement,  and  remorse,  beheld  at  least  a  dozen  bottles 
burst,  and  the  fine  Worcestershire  cider  streaming  over  the 
floor.  "  Now  did  not  I  order  you  three  days  ago  to  carry 
these  bottles  to  the  cellar  ;  and  did  not  I  charge  you  to  wire 
the  corks  f  answer  me,  you  ktzy  rascal ;  did  not  I  .^"  "  Yes," 
said  Lawrence,  scratching  his  head.  ^'  And  why  was  it  not 
done  ?  I  ask  you,"  cried  his  father  with  renewed  anger,  as  an? 
other  bottle  burst  at  the  moment. — "What  do  you  stand 
there  for,  you  lazy  brat  f  why  don't  you  move  ?  I  say — No, 
no,'^  catching  hold  of  him,  "  I  believe  you  can't  move  ;  but 
Pit  make  you."  And  he  shook  him,  till  Lawrence  was  so  gid-> 
dy  he  could  not  stand.  "  What  had  you  to  think  of  ?  what 
bad  you  to  do  all  day  long,  that  you  could  not  carry  my  cider$ 
my  Worcestershire  cider  to  the  cellar  when  I  bid  you  ?  But 
go,  you'll  never  be  good  for  any  thing,  you  are  such  a  lazy 
rascal — get  out  of  my  sight !"  So  saying,  he  pushed  him  out 
of  the  bouse  door,  and  Lawrence  sneaked  off,  seeing  that  this 
was  no  time  to  make  his  petition  for  half-pence. 

The  next  day  he  saw  the  nuts  again,  and  wishing  for  them 
more  than  ever,  went  home  in  hopes  that  his  father,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  would  be  in  a  better  humour.  But  the  cider  was 
still  firesh  in  his  recollection,  and,  the  moment  Lawrence  be- 
gan to  whisper  the  word  half-penny  in  his  ear,  bis  father  swore 
with  a  loud  oath,  "  I  will  not  give  you  a  half-penny,  no,  not  a 
farthing,  for  a  month  to  come  ;  if  you  want  money,  go  work 
Car  it;  I've  had  enough  of  your  laziness — Go  work!"  At 
these  terrible  words  Lawrence  burst  into  tears,  and  going  to 
the  ride  of  a  ditch,  sat  down  and  cried  for  an  hour  ;  -  and  when 
be  had  cried  till  be  could  cry  no  more,  he  exerted  himself  so 
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far  as  to  empty  hia  pockets,  to  see  whether  there  might  not  be  one 
half-peooy  left  ;  and  to  his  great  joy,  in  tlie  fartiiest  corner  of 
his  pocket  one  half-penny  was  found.  With  this  he  proceeded 
to  the  fruit-woman^s  stall.  She  was  busy  weighing  out  some 
plums,  so  he  was  obliged  to  wait :  and,  whilst  he  was  waiting,  he 
heard  some  people  near  him  talking  and  laughing  very  loud.— 
The  fruit-woman's  stall  was  at  the  gate  of  an  inn-yard  ;  and* 
peeping  through  the  gate  in  this  yard,  Lawrence  saw  a  pos- 
tillion and  stable-boy  about  his  own  size  playing  at  pitch-far« 
thing.  He  stood  by  watching  them  for  a  few  minutes.  "I 
began  with  but  one  half-penny,''  cried  the  stable-boy  with  aa 
oath,  *'  and  now  I've  got  two-pence  !"  added  he,  jingling  the 
half-pence  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Lawrence  was  moved  at 
the  sound,  and  said  to  himself,  "  if  I  begin  with  one  half-pen- 
ny,  I  may  end  like  him  with  having  two-pence ;  and  it  is  easier 
lo  play  at  pitch-farthing  than  to  work." 

So  he  stepped  forward,  presenting  his  half-penny,  ofiering 
to  toss  up  with  the  stable-boy,  who,  after  looking  him  full  in 
die  face,  accepted  the  proposal,  and  threw  his  half-penny  into 
the  air-— ^'  Head  or  tail  ?"  cried  he.  *^  Head,"  replied  Law* 
rence,  and  it  came  up  head.  He  seized  the  penny,  surprised 
%X  his  own  success,  and  would  have  gone  instantly  to  have  laid, 
it  out  in  nuts,  but  the  stable-boy  stopped  him,  and  tempted  hini 
tQ  throw  again.  This  time  he  lost ;  '  he  threw  again  and  won  ; 
and  so  he  went  on,  sometimes  losing,  but  most  frequently  win- 
nmg,  till  half  the  morning  was  gone.  At  last,  however,  he 
chanced  to  win  twice  running,  and,  finding  himself  master  of 
three  half-pence,  said  he  would  play  no  more.  The  stable- 
boy,  grumbling,  swore  he  would  have  his  revenge  another  time, 
and  Lawrence  went  and  bought  the  nuts.  ^  It  is  a  good  thing, 
said  he  to  himself,  ^'  to  play  at  pitch-farthing ;  the  next  time  I 
want  a  half-penny,  I'll  not  ask  my  father  for  it,  nor  go  to  work 
neither."  Satisfied  with  this  resolution,  he  sat  down  to  crack 
his  nuts  at  his  leisure,  upon  the  horse-block,  in  the  inn-yard.— 
Here,  whikt  he  ate,  he  overheard  the  conversation  of  the  sta- 
Ue-boys  and  postillions.  At  first  their  shocking  oaths  and  feud 
wranglings  frightened  and  shocked  him  ;  for  Lawrence,  tboitgh 
m  lazy,  had  never  yet  learned  to  be  a  wicked  boy.  But,  by 
degrees,  he  was  accustomed  to  their  swearing  and  quarrelEng, 
and  took  a  delight  and  interest  in  their  disputes  and  battles.—* 
As  this  was  an  amusement  which  he  conM  enjoy  wiAout  any 
flort  of  exertion  on  his  part,  he  soon  grew  so  fond  of  it,  tfmi 
every  day  be  returned  to  the  stable-yard,  and  the  horse-bkxrft 
became  his  constant  seat.  Here  he  found  some  relief  from  the 
insupportable  fatigue  of  doing  nothing,  and  here  hour  after  boor, 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  on  his  bands,  he  sal 
#w  spectator  of  wickedness.  Gaming,  cheating,  and  Fymj 
aeon  became  familiar  to  fam  ;    and,  t^  eora^ete  bk  ruin,  ht 
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formed  a  sudden  and  close  intimacy  with  th«  stable-boy,  with 
whom  he  at  first  began  to  game — a  very  bad  boy.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  intimacy  we  shall  presently  see.  But  it  is 
DOW  time  to  enquire  what  little  Jem  has  been  doing  all  this 
while. 

One  day  after  he  had  finished  his  task,  the  gardener  asked 
him  to  stay  a  litde  while,  to  help  him  to  carry  some  geranium 
pots  into  the  hall.      Jem,  always  active  and  oblis;ing,  readily 
stayed  from  play,  and  was  carrying  in  a  heavy  Aower-pot  when 
his  mistress  crossed  the  hall.      '^  What  a  terrible  litter  !^'  said 
she,    *<  you  are  making  here — why  donH  you  wipe  your  shoes 
upon  the  mat  f "      Jem  turned  round  to  look  for  the  mat,  but 
be  saw  none.      <<  Oh,"  said  the  lady  recollecting  herself,    '^  I 
can't  blame  you,  for  there  is  no  mat.'^      ''  No,  ma'am,"    said 
the  gardener,    "nor  I  donH  know  when,  if  ever,  tlie  man  will 
bring  home  those  mats  you  bespoke,  ma'am,"      "  I  am  very 
sorry  to  hear  that,''  said  the  lady,  "  I  wish  we  could  find  some- 
body who  would  do  them  if  he  can't — I  should  not  care  what 
sort  of  mats  they  were,  so  that  one  could  wipe  one's  feet  on 
diem."      Jem,  as  he  was  sweeping  away  the  litter,  when  he 
heard  these  last  words,  said  to  himself,  "  Perhaps  I  could  make 
a  mat."     And  all  the  way  home,  as  he  trudged  along  whistling, 
he  was  thinking  over  a  scheme   for  making  mats,  which,  how- 
ever bold  it  may  appear,  he  did  not  despair  of  executing,  with 
patience  and  industry.      Many  were  the  difficulties  which  his 
"'  prophetic  eye  "  foresaw ;  but  he  felt  within  himself  that  spirit 
which  spurs   men   on  to   great  enterprises,  and  makes  them 
"  trample  on  impossibilities." 

He  recollected,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  had  seen  Lazy 
Lawrence,  whilst  he  lounged  upon  the  gate,  twist  a  bit  of  heath 
into  different  shapes,  and  he  thought,  that  if  he  could  find 
some  way  of  plaiting  heath  firmly  together,  it  would  make  a 
very  pretty  green  soft  mat,  which  would  do  very  well  for  one 
to  wipe  one's  shoes  on.  About  a  mile  from  his  mother's  house, 
on  the  common  which  Jem  rode  over  when  he  went  to  Far- 
mer Truck's  for  the  giant  strawberries,  he  remembered  to  have 
seen  a  great  quantity  of  this  heath ;  and,  as  it  was  now  only 
vix  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  knew  that  he  should  have  time 
to  feed  Lightfoot,  stroke  him,  go  to  the  common,  return,  and 
make  one  trial  of  his  skill  before  he  went  to  bed. 

Lightfoot  carried  him  swiftly  to  the  common,  and  there  Jem 
gathered  as  much  of  tlie  heath  as  be  thought  he  should  want. 
But  what  toil !  what  time  !  what  pains  did  it  cost  liim,  before 
he  could  make  any  thing  like  a  mat !  Twenty  times  he  was 
ready  to  throw  aside  the  heath,  and  give  up  his  project,  from 
impatience  of  repeated  disappointments.  But  still  he  perse- 
vered. Nothing  trulv  great  ran  bo  accomplishrd  without  toi' 
14 
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and  lime.  Two  hours  he  worked  before  he  went  to  bed.  Au 
his  play  hours  the  next  day  be  spent  at  his  mat :  which,  in  all, 
made  five  hours  of  fruitless  attempts — ^The  sixth,  however,  re- 
paid him  for  the  labours  of  the  other  five ;  he  conquered  bis 
grand  difficulty  of  fastening  the  heath  substantially  together, 
and  at  length  completely  finished  a  mat,  which  far  surpassed 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  He  was  extremely  happy — 
sung,  danced  round  it — whistled — looked  at  it  again  and  again, 
and  could  hardly  leave  oflf  looking  at  it  when  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed.  He  laid  it  by  his  bed-side,  that  he  might  see  it  the 
moment  he  awoke  in  the  morning. 

And  now  came  the  grand  pleasure  of  carrying  it  to  his  mis- 
tress. She  looked  full  as  much  surprised  as  he  expected, 
when  she  saw  it,  and  when  she  heard  who  made  it.  After 
having  duly  admired  it,  she  asked  hiilfi  how  much  he  expected 
for  his  mat.  "  Expect ! — nothing,  ma'am,"  said  Jem  ;  "  I 
meant  to  give  it  you  if  you'd  have  it ;  I  did  not  mean  to  sell  it. 
I  made  it  at  my  play  hours,  and  1  was  very  happy  making  it } 
and  I'm  very  glad  too  that  you  like  it ;  and  if  you  please  to 
keep  it,  ma'am — that's  all." — "  But  that's  not  all,"  said  the  la- 
dy. "  Spend  your  time  no  more  in  weeding  in  my  garden,  you 
can  employ  yourself  much  better  ;  you  shall  have  the  reward 
of  your  ingenuity  as  well  as  of  your  industry.  Make  as  many 
more  such  mats  as  you  can,  and  1  will  take  care  and  dispose 
of  them  for  you." — "Thank'e,  ma'am,"  said  Jem,  making 
his  best  bow,  for  he  thought  by  the  lady's  looks  that  she  meant 
to  do  him  a  favour,  though  he  repeated  to  himself,  '*  Dispose 
of  them  !  what  does  that  mean  ?" 

The  next  day  he  went  to  work  to  make  more  mats,  and  he 
soon  learned  to  make  them  so  well  and  quickly,  that  he  was 
surprised  at  his  own  success.  In  ever}'  one  he  made  he  found 
less  difficulty,  so  that,  instead  of  making  two,  he  could  soon 
make  four,  in  a  day.  In  a  fortnight  he  made  eighteen.  It 
was  Saturday  night  when  he  finished,  and  he  carried,  at  three 
journeys,  his  eighteen  mats  to  his  mistress's  house  ;  piled  them 
all  up  in  the  hall,  and  stood  with  his  hat  off,  with  a  look  of 
proud  humility,  beside  the  pile,  waiting  for  his  mistress's  ap- 
pearance. Presently  a  folding  door,  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
opened,  and  he  saw  bis  mistress,  with  a  great  many  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  rising  from  several  tables. 

"  Oh  !  there  is  my  little  boy  and  his  mats,"  cried  the  lady  ; 
and  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  company,  she  came  into  die 
hall.  Jem  modestly  retired  whilst  they  looked  at  his  mats  ; 
but  in  a  minute  or  two  his  mistress  beckoned  to  him,  and  when 
he  came  into  the  middle  of  the  circle,  he  saw  that  his  pile  of 
mats  had  disappeared.  ^'  Well,"  said  the  lady  smiling,  "  what 
do  you  see  that  makes  you  look  so  surprised  ?" — "  That  all 
my  mats  are  gone,"  said  Jem  ;    "  but  you  are  very  welcome.'' 
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"  Are  we  ?"  said  the  lady ;  "  well  take  up  your  hat  and  go 
home  then,  for  you  see  it^s  getting  late,  and  you  know  Light- 
foot  will  wonder  what^s  become  of  you."  Jem  turned  round  to 
take  up  his  hat  which  he  had  left  on  the  floor. 

But  how  his  countenance  changed  !  the  hat  was  heavy  with 
shillings.  Every  one  who  had  taken  a  mat  had  put  in  two  shil- 
lings ;  so  that  for  the  eighteen  mats  he  had  got  thirty-six  sliil- 
lings.  "  Thirty-six  shillings !"  said  the  lady,  "  five  and  sev- 
8n-p6Dce  I  think  you  told  me  you  had  earned  already — how 
much  does  that  make  ?  I  must  add,  I  believe,  one  other  six- 
pence to  make  out  your  two  guineas."  "  Two  guineas !"  ex- 
claimed Jem,  now  quite  conquering  his  bashfulness,  for  at  the 
moment  he  forgot  where  he  was,  and  saw  nobody  that  was  by. 
"  Two  guineas  !"  cried  he,  clapping  his  hands  together — "  Oh, 
Lightfoot !  oh  mother !"  Then  recollecting  himself,  he  saw 
his  mistress,  whom  he  now  looked  up  to  quite  as  a  friend. — 
"  Will  you  thank  them  all,"  said  he,  scarcely  daring  to  glance 
his  eye  round  upon  the  company,  ''  will  you  thank  'em  ?  for 
you  know  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  'em  rightly."  Every 
body  thought  however,  that  they  had  been  thanked  rightly. 

"  Now  we  won't  keep  you  any  longer^-only,"  said  his  mis- 
tress, *'  1  have  one  thing  to  ask  you,  that  I  may  be  by  when 
you  show  your  treasure  to  your  mother."  "  Come,  then,"  said 
Jem,  "  come  witli  me  now."  "  Not  now,"  said  the  lady, 
laughing,  ''  but  1  will  come  to  Ashton  to-morrow  evening  ;  per- 
haps your  mother  can  find  me  a  few  strawberries." 

"  That  she  will,"  said  Jem  :  "  I'll  search  the  garden  my- 
self." He  now  went  home,  but  felt  it  a  great  restraint  to  wait 
till  to-morrow  evening  before  he  told  his  mother.  To  console 
himself  he  flew  to  the  stable  ;  ''  Lightfoot,  you're  not  to  be 
sold  to-morrow  !  poor  fellow  !"  said  he,  patting  him,  and  then 
could  not  refrain  from  counting  out  his  money.  Whilst  he  was 
intent  upon  this,  Jem  was  startled  by  a  noise  at  the  door  :  some- 
body was  trying  to  pull  up  the  latch.  It  opened,  and  there 
came  in  Lazy  Lawrence,  with  a  boy  in  a  red  jacket,  who  had 
a  cock  under  his  arm.  They  started  when  they  got  into  the 
middle  of  die  stable,  and  when  tliey  saw  Jem,  who  had  been  at 
first  hidden  by  the  horse. 

"  We— we — ^we— came,"  stammered  Lazy  Lawrence,  "  I 

mean,  I  came  to— to— to" "  To  ask  you,"   continued  the 

stable-boy  in  a  bold  tone,  ''  whether  you  will  go  with  us  to  the 
cock-fight  on  Monday  ?  See,  I've  a  fine  cock  here,  and  Law- 
rence told  me  you  were  a  great  friend  of  bis,  so  I  came." 

Lawrence  now  attempted  to  say  something  in  praise  of  the 
pleasures  of  cock-fighting,  and  in  recommendation  of  his  new 
companion.  But  Jem  looked  at  the  stable-boy  with  dislike, 
and  a  sort  of  dread  ;  then  turning  his  eyes  upon  the  cock  with 
a  look  of  compassion,  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Lawrence,  *'  Shall 
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you  like  to  stand  by  and  see  its  eyes  pecked  out  ?"  "  I  donU 
know/*  said  Lawrence,  *<  as  to  that  ;  but  they  say  a  cock-' 
fight's  a  fine  sight,  and  it's  no  more  cruel  in  me  to  go  than  an- 
other ;  and  a  great  many  go  ;  and  IVe  nothing  else  to  do,  so  I 
shall  go/'  *'  But  1  have  something  else  to  do,'*  said  Jera, 
laughing,  "  so  1  shall  not  go."  "  But,"  continued  Lawrence, 
"  you  know  Monday  is  the  great  Bristol  fair,  and  one  must  be 
merry  then,  of  all  days  in  the  year."  "  One  day  in  the  year, 
sure  there's  no  harm  in  being  merry,"  said  the  stable-boy. — 
"  I  hope  not,"  said  Jem,  "  for  I  know,  for  my  part,  I  am  merry 
every  day  in  the  year."  "  That's  very  odd."  said  Lawrence  ; 
^'  but  1  know,  for  my  part,  I  would  not  for  all  the  world  miss 
going  to  the  fair,  for  at  least  it  will  be  something  to  talk  of  for 
half  a  year  after — come,  you'll  go,  won't  you  ?"  "  No,"  said 
Jem,  still  looking  as  if  he  did  not  like  to  talk  before  the  ill- 
looking  stranger.  "  Then  what  will  you  do  with  all  your  mo- 
ney .^"  "  I'll  tell  you  about  that  another  time,"  whispered 
Jem  ;  "  and  don't  you  go  to  see  that  cock's  eyes  pecked  out ; 
it  won't  make  you  merry,  I'm  sure."  "  If  1  had  any  thing 
else  to  divert  me,"  said  Lawrence,  hesitating  and  yawning.—- 
'<  Come,"  cried  the  stable-boy,  seizing  his  stretching  arm, 
^*come  along,"  cried  he ;  and  pulling  him  away  from  Jem,  up- 
on whom  he  cast  a  look  of  extreme  contempt,  ^'  leave  him 
alone,  he's  not  the  sort." — "  What  a  fool  you  are,"  said  he  to 
Lawrence  the  moment  he  got  him  out  of  the  stable,  "  you 
might  have  known  he  would  not  go,  else  we  should  soon  have 
trimmed  him  out  of  his  four  and  seven-pence.  But  how  came 
you  to  talk  of  four  and  seven-pence ;  I  saw  in  the  manger  a 
hat  full  of  silver."  "  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Laurence.  "  Yes, 
indeed — ^but  why  did  you  stammer  so  when  we  first  got  in  f 
you  had  Uke  to  have  blown  us  all  up."  '<  I  was  so  ashamed,*' 
said  Lawrence,  hanging  down  his  head.  ^*  Ashamed  !  but  yoa 
must  not  talk  of  shame  now.  You  are  in  for  it,  and  1  shanH  let 
you  off;  you  owe  us  half-a-crown,  recollect,  and  I  must  be 
paid  to-night,  so  see  and  get  the  money  somehow  or  other."— > 
After  a  considerable  pause  he  added,  '<  I'll  answer  for  it  he*d 
never  miss  half-a-crown  out  of  all  that  silver."  ^^  Bat  to 
steal,"  said  Lawrence,  drawing  back  witli  horror,  "  I  never 
thought  I  should  come  to  that — and  from  poor  Jem  too— the 
money  that  he  has  worked  so  hard  for  too."  ^'  But  it  is  not 
stealing ;  we  don't  mean  to  steal ;  only  to  borrow  it ;  and  if 
we  win,  as  we  certainly  shall,  at  the  cock-fight,  pay  it  back' 
again,  and  he'll  never  know  any  thing  of  the  matter ;  and  what 
harm  will  it  do  him  f  Besides,  what  signifies  talking,  you  can't 
go  to  the  cock-fight,  or  the  fair  either,  if  you  don't ;  and  I  tell 
ye  we  don't  mean  to  steal  it ;  we'll  pay  it  again  on  Monday 
night."  Lawrence  made  no  reply,  and  they  parted  without  his 
coming  to  any  determination. 
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Here  let  us  pause  in  our  story — we  are  almost  afraid  to  go 
on — the  rest  is  very  shocking^-our  little  readers  will  shudder 
as  tliey  read.  It  is  better  that  they  should  know  the  truth, 
lod  see  what  the  idle  boy  came  to  at  last. 

In  the  dead  of  tlie  night  Ijawrence  heard   somebody  tap  at 
his  window.     He  knew  well  who  it  was,  for  this  was  the  signal 
agreed  upon  between  him   and  his   wicked   companion.     He 
trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  what  he  was  about  to   do,  and   lay 
quite  still,  with  his  head  under  the  bed  clothes,  till  he  heard  the 
second  tap.     Then  he  got  up,  dressed  himself,  and  opened  his 
window.     It  was  almost  even  with  the  ground.     Hib  compan- 
k)Q  said   to  hhn  in  a  hollow  voice,    "  Are   you   ready  ?"     He 
made  do  answer,  but  got  out  of  the    window  and  followed. — 
When  he  got  to  the  stable,  a  black  cloud  was  just  passing  over 
the  moon,  and   it  was  quite   dark.     "  Wiiere  are  you  f "  whis- 
pered   Lawrence,  groping  about — '^  where  are   you  ?     Speak 
10  me.'* — "  I  am  here  ;  give  me  your  hand.  Lawrence  stretch- 
ed out  bis  hand.     '^  Is  that  your  hand  f "  said  the  wicked  boy, 
as  Lawrence  laid  hold  of  him  ;  "  how  cold  it  felt.'' — "  Let  us 
go  backy^'  said  Lawrence  ;  "  it  is  not  time   yet."     '^  It   is  no 
time  to  go  back,''  replied  the  other,  opening  the  door  ;  **  you've 
gone  too  far  now  to  go  back  :"  and  lie  puslied  Lawrence  into  the 
stable.      "  Have  you  found  it  ? — lake  care  of  tlie  horse — have 
you  done  f — what   are   you   about  f — make   haste,  I   hear   a 
noise,"  said  the  stable-boy,  who  watched  at  the  door.     '^  I  am 
feeling  for  the  half  crown,  but  I  can't  find  it."      ^^  Bring  all  to- 
gedier."     He  brought  Jem's  broken  flower-pot,  with  all  the  mo- 
ney in  it,  to  the  door. 

The  black  cloud  was  now  passed  over  the  moon,  and  the 
light  shone  full  upon  them.  "  VV^hat  do  we  stand  here  for  P" 
said  the  stable-boy,  snatching  the  flower-pot  out  of  Lawrence's 
trembling  hands,  and  pulling  him  away  from  the  door.  "  Good- 
ness !"  cried  Lawrence,  "  you  won't  take  nil — you  said  you'd 
ooiy  take  balf-a-crown,  and  pay  it  back  on  IVlondny ;  you  said 
you'd  only  take  half-a-crown  !"  "  Hold  your  tongue,"  re- 
plied the  other,  walking  on,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances — '^  If  1 
am  to  be  hanged  ever,  it  shan't  be  for  balf-a-crown."  Law- 
rence's blood  ran  cold  in  his  veins,  and  he  felt  as  if  all  his  hair 
stood  on  end.  Not  another  word  passed.  His  accomplice  car- 
ried off  the  money,  and  Lawrence  crept,  with  all  the  horrors 
of  guilt  upon  him,  to  his  restless  bed.  All  night  he  was  stalling 
from  frightful  dreams  ;  or  else,  broad  awake,  he  lay  listening 
to  every  small  noise,  unable  to  stir,  and  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe — tormented  by  that  most  dreadful  of  ail  ki.uis  of  tear, 
that  fear- which  is  tlie  constant  companion  of  an  evil  conscience. 
He  thought  the  morning  would  never  come  ;  but  when  it  was 
day,  when  he  heard  the  birds  sing,  and  saw  every  thing  look 
cheerful  as  usual,  he  felt  still  more  miserable.     It  was  Sunday 
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morning,  and  the  bell  rang  for  church.  All  the  children  of  the 
village,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  innocent  and  gay,  and 
little  Jem,  the  best  and  gayest  among  them,  went  flocking  by 
liis  door  to  church.  "  Well,  Lawrence,"  said  Jem,  pulling  his 
coat  as  he  passed,  and  saw  LawTcnce  leaning  against  his  fath- 
er's door,  "  what  makes  you  look  so  black  .^" — "  I !"  said 
Lawrence,  starting,  "  why  do  you  say  that  I  look  black  ?^ — 
"  Nay,  then,"  said  Jem,  "  you  look  white  enough  now,  if  that 
will  please  you,  for  you're  turned  as  pale  as  death."  "  Pale  !" 
replied  Lawrence,  not  knowing  what  he  said  ;  and  turned  ab- 
ruptly away,  for  he  dared  not  stand  anotlier  look  of  Jem's : — 
conscious  that  guilt  was  written  in  his  face,  he  shunned  every 
eye.  He  would  now  have  given  the  world  to  have  thrown  off 
the  load  of  guilt  which  lay  upon  his  mind  ;  he  longed  to  follow 
Jem,  to  fall  upon  his  knees,  and  confess  all ;  dreading  the  mo- 
ment when  Jem  should  discover  his  loss,  Lawrence  dared  not 
stay  at  home,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go,  he 
mechanically  went  to  his  old  haunt  at  the  stable-yard,  and  lurk- 
ed thereabouts  all  day,  with  his  accomplice,  who  tried  in  vain 
to  quiet  his  fears  and  raise  his  spirits,  by  talking  of  the  next 
day's  cock-fight.  It  was  agreed  that,  as  soon  as  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  came  on,  they  should  go  together  into  a  certaio 
lonely  field,  and  there  divide  their  booty. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jem,  when  he  returned  from  church,  was 
very  full  of  business,  preparing  for  the  reception  of  his  mis- 
tress, of  whose  intended  visit  he  had  informed  his  mother  ;  and, 
whilst  she  was  arranging  the  kitchen  and  their  little  parlouri  be 
ran  to  search  the  strawberry-beds.  "jWhy,  my  Jem,  how 
merry  you  are  to-day  !"  said  his  mother,  when  he  came  in 
with  the  strawberries,  and  was  jumping  about  the  room  playful- 
ly. "  Now  keep  tliose  spirits  of  yours,  Jem,  till  you  want  'em, 
and  don't  let  it  come  upon  you  all  at  once.  Have  it  in  mind 
that  to-morrow's  fair  day,  and  Lightfoot  must  go.  I  bid  Far- 
mer Truck  call  for  him  to-night ;  he  said  he'd  take  him  along 
with  his  own,  and  he'll  be  here  just  now — and  then  I  know  how 
it  will  be  with  you,  Jem  !"  "  So  do  I !"  cried  Jem,  swallow- 
ing his  secret  with  great  difficulty,  and  then  tumbling  bead  over 
heels  four  times  running.  A  carriage  passed  the  window  and 
stopped  at  the  door.  Jem  ran  out  :  it  was  his  mistress.  She 
came  in  smiling,  and  soon  made  the  old  woman  smile  too,  by 
praising  the  neatness  of  every  thing  in  the  house.  But  we 
shall  pass  over,  however  important  they  were  deemed  at  the 
time,  the  praises  of  the  strawberries,  and  of  ''  my  grandmo- 
ther's china  plate."  Another  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. — 
''  Run,  Jem,"  said  his  mother,  <*  I  hope  it's  our  milk-woman 
with  cream  for  the  lady.'-  No  ;  it  was  Farmer  Truck  come 
for  Lightfoot.  The  old  woman's  countenance  fell.  "  Fetch 
him  Qut,  dear,"    said  she,  turning  to  her  son  ;    but  Jem  waa 
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gone  ;  he  flew  out  to  the  stable  tlie  moment  he  saw  tlie  flap  of 
Fanner  Truck's  great  coat,  "  Sit  ye  down,  Farmer,"  said 
the  old  woman,  after  they  had  waited  about  five  minutes  in  ex- 
pectation of  Jem's  return.  "  You'd  best  sit  down,  if  tlie  lady 
will  give  you  leave,  for  he'll  not  hurry  himself  back  again. — 
My  boy's  a  fool,  madam,  about  that  there  horse."  Trying  to 
laugh,  she  added,  "  I  knew  how  Lightfoot  and  he  would  be 
feth  enough  to  part — he  won't  bring  him  out  till  die  last  min- 
ute ;  so  do  sit  ye  down,  neighbour."  The  farmer  had  scarcely 
sat  down,  when  Jem,  with  a  pale  wild  countenance,  came  back  ; 
"  What's  tlie  matter  ?"  said  his  mistress.  "  God  bless  the 
boy  !''  said  his  mother,  looking  at  him  quite  frightened,  whilst 
he  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not.  She  went  up  to  him,  and 
then  leaning  his  head  against  her,  he  cried  '^  It's  gone  !  it's  all 
gone  !"  and,  burstmg  into  tears,  he  sobbed  as  if  his  little  heart 
would  break.  "What's  gone,  love  ?"  said  his  mother.  "  My  two 
guineas — Lightfoot's  two  guineas.  I  went  to  fetch  'em  to  give 
you,  mammy ;  but  the  broken  flower-pot  that  I  put  them  in, 
and  all's  gone  ! — quite  gone  !"  repeated  he,  checking  his  sobs, 
^  I  saw  them  safe  last  night,  and  was  showing  'em  to  Lightfoot, 
and  I  was  so  glad  to  thinks  I  had  earned  'em  all  myself;  and  I 
thought  how  surprised  you'd  look,  and  how  glad  you'd  be,  and 
how  youM  kiss  me,  and  all !" 

His  mother  listened  to  him  with  the  greatest  surprise,  whilst 
his  mistress  stood  in  silence,  looking  first  at  tlie  old  woman, 
and  then  at  Jem,  with  a  penetrating  eye,  as  if  she  suspected 
the  truth  of  his  story,  and  was  afraid  of  becoming  the  dupe 
of  her  own  compassion.  "  This  is  a  very  strange  thing," 
said  she,  gravely.  "  How  came  you  to  leave  all  your  money 
in  a  broken  flower-pot  in  tiie  stable  ?  How  came  you  not  to 
give  it  to  your  mother  to  take  care  of  ?"  "  Why,  don't  you 
remember,'^  said  Jem,  looking  up  in  the  midst  of  his  tears  ; — 
"  why,  don't  you  remember  you,  your  own  self  bid  me  not 
lell  her  about  it  till  you  were  by  ?"  "  And  did  you  not  tell 
her  ?"  "  Nay,  ask  mammy,"  said  Jem,  a  little  offended  ;  and, 
when  afterwards  the  lady  went  on  questioning  him  in  a  severe 
maoner,  as  if  she  did  not  believe  him,  he  at  last  made  no  an- 
swer. "  Oh,  Jem  !  Jem  !  why  don't  you  speak  to  the  lady  ?'* 
said  his  mother.  "  I  have  spoke,  and  spoke  the  truth,"  said 
Jem  proudly,  "  and  she  did  not  believe  me." 

Still  the  lady,  who  had  lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  be 
without  suspicion,  maintained  a  cold  manner,  and  determined 
to  wait  the  event  without  interfering,  saying  only,  that  she  hoped 
the  money  would  be  found  ;  and  advised  Jem  to  have  done 
crying.  "  I  have  done,"  said  Jem,  "  I  shall  cry  no  more." — 
And  as  he  had  the  greatest  command  over  himself,  he  actually 
did  not  shed  another  tear,  not  even  when  the  farmer  got  up  to 
gO|  saying  he  could  wait  no  longer.    Jem  silently  went  to  bring 
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out  Lightfoot — The  lady  now  took  her  seat  where  she  could 
see  all  that  passed  at  the  open  parlour  window.  The  old  wo- 
man stood  at  the  door,  and  several  idle  people  of  the  village, 
who  had  gathered  round  the  lady's  carriage,  examining  it,  turn- 
ed about  to  listen.  In  a  minute  or  two  Jem  appeared,  with  a 
steady  countenance,  leading  Lightfoot ;  and,  when  he  came 
up,  without  saying  a  word,  put  the  bridle  into  Farmer  Truck's 
hand.  "  He  htis  been  a  good  horse."  said  the  farmer.  ^'  He 
is  a  good  horse,"  cried  Jem,  and  threw  his  arm  over  Light- 
fi^ot's  neck,  hiding  his  own  face  as  he  leaned  upon  him. 

At  this  instant  a  party  of  milk-women  went  by ;  and  one  of 
them,  having  set  down  her  pail,  came  behind  Jem,  and  gave 
him  a  pretty  smart  blow  upon  the  back  ;  he  looked  up — "  And 
don't  you  know  me  ?"  said  she.  "  I  forget,"  said  Jem,  "  I 
think  I  have  seen  your  face  before,  but  I  forget."  "  Do  you 
so  ?  and  you  tell  me  just  now,"  said  she,  half  opening  her 
hand,  '^  that  you  forget  who  gave  you  this,  and  who  charged 
you  not  to  part  with  it  too."  Here  she  quite  opened  her  large 
hand,  and  on  the  palm  of  it  appeared  Jem's  silver  penny. — 
"  Where  ?"  exclaimed  Jem,  seizing  it,  "  oh,  where  did  you 
find  it  ?  and  have  you— oh  tell  me,  have  you  got  the  rest  of 
my  money  ?"  "  1  don't  know  nothing  of  your  money — ^I  don't 
know  what  you  would  be  at,"  said  the  milk- woman.  *'  But 
where,  pray  tell  me,  where  did  you  find  this  ?"  "  With  them 
that  you  gave  it  to,  I  suppose,"  said  the  milk-woman,  turning 
away  suddenly  to  take  up  her  milk-pail.  But  now  Jem's  mis- 
tress called  to  her  through  the  window,  begging  her  to  stop, 
and  joining  in  his  entreaties  to  know  how  she  came  by  the  sil- 
ver penny. 

"  Why,  madam,"  said  she,  taking  up  the  corner  of  her  aproo, 
"  I  came  by  it  in  an  odd  way  too — ^you  must  know  my  Betty  is 
sick,  so  I  come  with  the  milk  myself,  though  it's  not  what  I'm 
used  to ;  for  my  Betty — ^you  know  my  Betty,"  said  she,  turn- 
ing round  to  the  old  woman,  "  my  Betty  serves  you,  and  she's 
a  tight  and  stirring  lassy,  ma'am,  I  can  assure" — "  Yes,  I  don't 
doubt  it,"  said  the  lady  impatiently ;  *'  but  about  the  silver 
penny  ?"  "  Why,  that's  true  ;  as  I  was  coming  along  aU  alone, 
ibr  the  rest  came  a  round,  and  I  came  a  short  cut  across  yon 
field — No,  you  can't  see  it,  madam  where  you  stand,  but  if 
you  were  here" — "  I  see  it,  I  know  it,"  said  Jem,  out  of  breath 
with  anxiety.  "Well — well — I  rested  my  pail  upon  the  stile, 
and  sets  me  down  awhile,  and  there  comes  out  of  the  hedge— 
I  don't  know  well  how,  for  they  startled  me  so  I'd  like  to  have 
thrown  down  my  milk — two  boys,  one  about  the  size  of  he," 
?aid  she,  pointing  to  Jem,  "  and  one  a  matter  taller,  but  ill- 
looking  like,  so  I  did  not  think  to  stir  to  make  way  for  them, 
and  they  were  like  in  a  desperate  hurry  :  so,  without  waiting 
for  the  siile,  one  of  'em  pulled  at  the  gate,  and  when  it  w^ould 
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not  open  (for  it  was  tied  with  a  pretty  stout  cord)  one  of  'em 
whips  out  his  knife  and  cuts  it — ^now  have  you  a  knife  about 
youy  sir  ?"  continued  the  milk-woman  to  the  farmer.  He  gave 
her  his  knife. 

^  Here  now,  ma^am,  just  sticking  as  it  were  here,  between 
the  blade  and  the  haft,  was  the  silver  penny.  He  took  no  no- 
tice, but  when  he  opened  it,  out  it  falls ;  still  he  takes  no  heed, 
but  cuts  the  cord  as  I  said  before,  and  through  the  gate  they 
went,  and  out  of  sight  in  half  a  minute.  1  picks  up  tlie  penny, 
ibr  my  heart  misgave  me  that  it  was  the  very  one  husband  had 
had  a  long  time,  and  had  given  against  my  voice  to  he,"  point- 
ing to  Jem  ;  ''  and  I  charged  him  not  to  part  with  it ;  and, 
ma'am,  when  I  looked  1  knew  it  by  the  mark,  so  I  thought  1 
would  show  it  to  Ae,"  again  pointing  to  Jem,  ''  and  let  him 
give  it  back  to  those  it  belongs  to."  **  It  belongs  to  me,"  said 
Jem,  "  I  never  gave  it  to  any  body,  but " — **  But,"  cried  the 
farmer,  ^*  those  boys  have  robbed  him  ;  it  is  they  who  have  all 
his  money."  "  Oh,  which  way  did  they  go  ?"  cried  Jem,  "  I'll 
niD  after  them." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  lady,  calling  lo  her  servant ;  and  she 
desired  him  to  take  his  horse  and  ride  after  tliem.  <'  Aye," 
added  Farmer  Truck)  **  do  you  take  the  road,  and  I'll  take 
the  field  way,  and  I'll  be  bound  we'll  have  'em  presently." 

Whilst  they  were  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  thieves,  the  lady, 
who  was  now  thoroughly  convinced  of  Jem's  truth,  desired 
her  coachman  would  produce  what  she  had  ordered  him  to 
bring  with  him  that  evening.  Out  of  the  boot  of  the  carriage 
the  coachman  immediately  produced  a  new  saddle  and  bridle. 

How  Jem's  eyes  sparkled  when  the  saddle  was  thrown  upon 
Ldghtfoot's  back !  ''  Put  it  on  your  horse  yourself,  Jem,"  said 
the  lady,  "  it  is  yours." 

Confused  reports  of  Lightfoot's  splendid  accoutrements,  of 
die  pursuit  of  the  thieves,  and  of  the  fine  and  generous  lady 
who  was  standing  at  dame  Preston's  window,  quickly  spread 
through  the  village,  and  drew  every  body  from  their  houses. 
They  crowded  round  Jem  to  hear  the  story.  The  children  es- 
pecially, who  were  all  fond  of  him,  expressed  the  strongest  in- 
dignation against  the  thieves.  Every  eye  was  on  the  stretch  ; 
and  now  some,  who  had  run  down  the  lane,  came  back,  shout- 
ing "  Here  they  are  !  they've  got  the  thieves  !" 

The  footman  on  horseback  carried  one  boy  before  him ;  and 
the  farmer,  striding  along,  dragged  another.  The  fatter  had  on  a 
red  jacket,  which  Uttle  Jem  immediately  recollected,  and  scarcely 
dared  lift  his  eyes  to  look  at  the  boy  on  horseback.  **  Grood 
heavens !"  said  he  to  himself,  '*  it  must  be — ^yet  surely  it  can't  be 
Lawrence  !"  The  footman  rode  on  as  fast  as  the  people  would 
15 
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let  him.     The  boy's  hat  was  slouched,  and  bis  head  hung  down, 
so  that  nobody  could  see  his  face. 

At  this  instant  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  crowd.  A  man 
who  was  half  drunk  pushed  his  way  forwards,  swearing  that 
nobody  should  stop  him  ;  that  he  had  a  right  to  see ;  and  he 
wotdd  see.  And  so  he  did ;  for  forcing  through  all  resistance, 
he  staggered  up  to  the  footman  just  as  he  was  lifting  down  the 
boy  he  had  carried  before  him.  "  I  will — I  tell  you  I  will  see 
the  thief  !"  cried  the  drunken  man,  pushing  up  the  boy's  hat 
-r-rlt  was  his  own  son.*— ^'  Lawrence  !"  exclaimed  the  wretch* 
ed  father  :  the  shock  sobered  him  at  once,  and  he  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

There  was  an  awful  silence.      Lawrence  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  in  a  voice  that  could  scarcely  be  heard,  made  a  full  con- 
fession of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  guilt.      '^  Such  a   young 
creature  so  wicked! — ^What  could  put  such  wickedness  into 
your  head  ?"     '^  Bad  company,"  said  Lawrence.     *<  And  how 
came  you — ^what  brought  you  into  bad  company  ?"      « I  donH 
know  except  it  was  idleness."     While  this  was  saying,  the  far- 
mer was  emptying  Lazy  Lawrence's  pockets ;  and   when  the 
money  appeared,  all  his  former  companions  in  the  village  look- 
ed at  each  other  with  astonishment  and  terror.     Their  parents 
grasped  their  little  hands  closer,  and  cried,    <<  thank  God  !  he 
is  not  my  son  ! — how  often,  when  he  was  little,  we  used,  as  he 
k>unged  about,  to  tell  him  that  idleness  was  the  root  of  all  evil." 
As  for  the  hardened   wretch,  his  accomplice,  every  one  wu 
impatient  to  have  him  sent  to  gaol.     He  had  put  on  a  bold,  in- 
solent countenance,  till  he  heard  Lawrence's  confession  ;    till 
the  money  was  found  upon  him  ;    and  he  heard  the  milk-wo- 
man declare  that  she  would  swear  to  the  silver  penny   which 
he  had  dropped.      Then   he   turned   pale,  and   betrayed  the 
strongest  signs  of  fear.      *^  We  must  take  him  before   the  jus- 
tice !"  said  tlie  farmer,    '<  and  he'U  be  lodged  in  Bristol  gaol." 
«*  Oh,"    said  Jem,  springing  forwards  when  Lawrence's  hands 
were  going  to  be  tied,    "  let  him  go — won't  you— can't  you  let 
him  go  ?"     "  Yes,  madam,  for  mercy's  sake,"  said  Jem's  mo- 
ther to  the  lady, .  '^  think   what  a  disgrace  to  his  family  to  be 
sent  to  gaol."     His  father  stood  by  wringing  his  hands  in   an 
agony  of  despair.     "  It's  all  my  fault,"  cried  he  :    *'  I  brought 
him  up  in  idZencjff."      "  But  he'll  never   be  idle  any  more," 
said  Jem  ;  "  won't  you  speak  for  him,  ma'am  ?"     "  Don't  ask 
the  lady  to  speak  for  him,"  said  the  farmer ;    "  it's  beuer  he 
9hould  go  to  Bridewell  now,  than  to  the  gallows  by  and  by«" 

Nothing  more  was  said,  for  every  body  felt  the  truth  of  the 
farmer's  speech.  Lawrence  was  sent  to  bridewell  for  a  month, 
«iid  the  stable-boy  was  transported  to  Botany  Bay. 
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During  Lawrence's  confinement,  Jem  often  visited  him,  and 
•arried  him  such  little  presents  as  he  could  afford  to  give  ;  and 
Jem  could  afford  to  be  generous^  because  he  was  industrious. 
Lawrence's  heart  was  touched  by  his  kindness,  and  his  exam- 
ple struck  him  so  forcibly,  that,  when  his  confinement  was 
ended,  he  resolved  to  set  immediately  to  wort ;  and,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  who  knew  him,  soon  became  remarkable  for 
industry ;  he  was  found  early  and  late  at  work,  estabUshed 
a  new  character,  and  forever  lost  the  name  of  Lazy  Lawrence. 


^mm  ®mvMJi»s< 


Near  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Rossmore,  in  Ireland,  is  a 
small  cabin,  in  which  there  once  lived  a  widow,  and  her  four 
children.  As  long  as  she  was  able  to  work,  she  was  very  in- 
dustrious, and  was  accounted  the  best  spinner  in  the  parish ; 
but  she  over-worked  herself  at  last,  and  fell  ill,  so  that  she  could 
not  sit  to  her  wheel  as  she  used  to  do,  and  was  obliged  to  givo 
it  up  to  her  eldest  daughter  Mary. 

Mary  was  at  this  time  about  twelve  years  old.  One  even- 
ing she  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  her  mother's  bed,  spinning, 
and  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  were  gathered  round  the 
fire,  eating  their  potatoes  and  milk  for  supper. 

"  God  help  them,  the  poor  young  creatures,'*  said  the  wid- 
ow, who,  as  she  lay  on  the  bed,  which  she  knew  must  be  her 
death-bed,  was  thinking  of  what  would  become .  of  her  chil- 
dren after  she  was  gone.  Mary  stopped  her  wheel,  for  she 
was  afraid,  that  the  noise  of  it  had  wakened  her  mother,  and 
would  hinder  her  from  going  to  sleep  again. 

"  No  need  to  stop  the  wheel,  Mary,  dear,  for  me,"  said 
her  mother,  <'  I  was  not  asleep ;  nor  is  it  that  which  keeps  me 
from  sleep.     But  don't  overwork  yourself,  Mary." 

"  O,  no  fear  of  that,"  replied  Mary ;  "  I'm  strong  and 
hearty." 

"  So  was  I  once,"  said  her  mother. 

**  And  so  you  will  be  again  I  hope,  please  God,"  said  Mary, 
"  when  the  fine  weather  comes  again." 

"  The  fine  weather  will  never  come  again  to  me,"  said  her 
mother  ;  "  'tis  a  folly,  Mary,  to  hope  for  that — ^but  what  I 
hope  is,  that  you'll  find  some  friend — some  help— orphans  at 
you'll  soon  all  of  you  be.  And  one  thing  comforts  my  heart, 
even  as  I  am  lying  here,  that  not  a  soul  in  the  wide  world  I  am 
leaving  has  to  complain  of  me.  Though  poor,  I  have  lived 
honest,  and  I  have  brought  you  up  to  be  the  same,  Mary  ;  and 
I  am  sure  the  little  ones  will  take  after  you  ;  for  you'll  be  good 
to  them — as  good  to  them  as  you  can." 

Here  the  children,  who  had  finished  eating  their  suppers, 
came  round  tlie  bed,  to  listen  to  what  their  mother  was  sayiug. 
She  was  tired  of  speaking,  for  she  was  very  weak  ;  but  she 
took  their  little  hands,  as  they  laid  them  on  the  bed,  and  join- 
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ing  them  all  together,  she  said — "  God  bless  you,  dears — God 
bless  you — love  and  help  one  another  all  you  can — ^good  night 
good  bye." 

Mary  took  the  children  away  to  their  bed,  for  she  saw,  that 
their  mother  was  too  ill  to  say  any  more ;  but  Mary  did  not  know 
herself,  how  ill  she  was.  Her  mother  never  spoke  rightly  af- 
terwards, but  talked  in  a  confused  way  about  some  debts,  and 
one  in  particular  which  she  owed  to  a  school-mistress  for  Ma- 
r)''s  schooling  ;  and  then  she  charged  Mary  to  go  and  pay  it, 
because  she  was  not  able  to  go  in  with  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  she  was  dead  and  buried ;  and  the  orphans  were  left 
aloDe  in  their  cabin. 

The  two  youngest  girls,  Peggy  and  Nancy,  were  six  and  sev- 
en years  old  ;  Edmund  was  not  yet  nine,  but  he  was  a  stout- 
grown,  healthy  boy,  and  well  disposed  to  work.  He  had  been 
used  to  brmg  home  turf  from  the  bog  on  his  back,  to  lead  car- 
horses,  and  often  to  go  on  errands  for  gentlemen's  families, 
who  paid  him  six-pence  or  a  shilling,  according  to  the  distance 
which  he  went :  so  that  Edmund,  by  some  or  other  of  these  little 
employments,  was,  as  he  said,  likely  enough  to  earn  his  bread  ; 
and  he  tcdd  Mary  to  have  a  good  heart,  for  that  he  should  ev- 
ery year  grow  able  to  do  more  and  more,  and  that  he  should 
never  forget  his  mother's  words,  when  she  last  gave  him  her 
blessing,  and  joined  their  hands  all  together. 

As  for  Peggy  and  Nancy,  it  was  little  that  they  could  do ; 
but  they  were  good  children ;  and  Mary,  when  she  considered, 
that  so  much  depended  upon  her,  was  resolved  to  exert  her- 
self to  the  utmost.  Her  first  care  was  to  pay  those  debts, 
which  her  mother  had  mentioned  to  her,  for  which  she  left  mo- 
ney done  up  carefully  in  separate  papers.  When  all  these 
were  paid  away,  there  was  not  enough  left  to  pay  both  the  rent 
of  the  cabin,  and  a  year's  schooling  for  herself  and  sisters, 
which  was  due  to  the  school-mistress  in  a  neighbourmg  village. 

Mary  was  in  hopes,  that  the  rent  would  not  be  called  for  im- 
mediately, but  in  this  she  was  disappointed.  Mr.  Harvey,  the 
gentleman  on  whose  estate  she  lived,  was  in  England,  and  in 
his  absence,  all  was  managed  by  a  Mr.  Hopkins,  an  agent,  who 
was  a  hard  man.*  The  driver  came  to  Mary  about  a  week 
after  her  mother's  death,  and  told  her,  that  the  rent  must  be 
brought  in  the  next  day,  and  that  she  must  leave  the  cabin,  fojr 
a  new  tenant  was  coming  into  it ;  that  she  was  too  young  to 
have  a  house  to  herself,  and  that  tlie  only  thing  she  had  to  do 
was  to  get  some  neighbour  to  take  her  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters  in  for  charity's  sake. 


*  A  hard-beaited  roan. 
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The  driver  finished  by  hinting,  that  she  would  not  be  so 
hardly  used,  if  she  had  not  brought  upon  herself  the  ill-will  of 
Miss  Alice,  the  agent's  daughter.  Mary,  it  is  true,  had  refus- 
ed to  give  Miss  Alice  a  goat,  upon  which  she  had  set  her  fan- 
cy ;  but  this  was  the  only  offence  of  which  she  had  been  guil- 
ty»  and,  at  the  time  she  refused  it,  her  mother  wanted  the  goat's 
milk,  which  was  the  only  thing  she  then  hked  to  drink. 

Mary  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  agent,  to  pa^ 
her  rent ;  and  she  begged  of  him  to  let  her  stay  another  year 
id  her  cabin,  but  this  he  refused.  It  was  now  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  he  said  that  the  new  tenant  must  come  in  on  tha 
29tl]';  so  that  she  must  quit  it  directly.  Mary  could  not  bear 
the  tlioughts  of  begging  any  of  the  neighbours  to  take  her  and 
her  brothers  and  sisters  in  for  charity^s  sake^  for  the  neigh- 
bours were  all  poor  enough  themselves  :  so  she  bethought  her- 
self, that  she  might  find  shelter  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
Rossmore,  where  she  and  her  brother,  in  better  times,  had  of- 
ten played  at  hide  and  seek.  The  kitchen,  and  two  other 
rooms  near  it,  were  yet  covered  in  tolerably  well ;  and  a  little 
thatch,  she  thought,  would  make  tliem  comfortable  throagh  the 
winter.  The  agent  consented  to  let  her  and  her  brother  and 
Slaters  go  in  there,  upon  her  paying  him  half  a  guinea  in  hand, 
and  promising  to  pay  the  same  yearly. 

Into  these  lodgings  the  orphans  now  removed,  taking  with 
them  two  bedsteads,  a  stool,  chair,  and  a  table,  a  sort  of  press, 
whk^h  contained  what  Uttle  clothes  they  had,  and  a  chest,  in 
which  they  had  two  hundred  of  meal.  The  chest  was  carried 
for  them  by  some  of  the  charitable  neighbours,  who  likewise 
added  to  tlieir  scanty  stock  of  potatoes  and  turf,  what  would 
make  it  last  through  the  winter. 

These  children  were  well  thought  of  and  pitied,  because 
their  mother  was  known  to  have  been  all  her  life  honest  and 
industrious.  "  Sure,"  says  one  of  the  neighbours,  "  we  can 
do  no  less  than  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor  orphans,  that 
are  so  ready  to  help  themselves."  So  one  helped  to  thatch 
the  room,  in  which  they  were  to  sleep,  and  another  took  their 
cow  to  graze  upon  his  bit  of  land,  on  condition  of  having  half 
the  milk ;  and  one  and  all  said,  they  should  be  welcome  to 
take  share  of  their  potatoes  and  butter-milk,  if  they  should  find 
their  own  ever  fall  short. 

The  half  guinea  which  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  agent,  required  for 
letting  Mary  into  the  castle,  was  part  of  what  she  had  to  pay  to 
the  school-mistress,  to  whom  above  a  guinea  was  due.  AJaiy 
went  to  her,  and  took  her  goat  along  with  her,  and  offered  it  in 
part  payment  of  the  debt,  as  she  had  no  more  money  .left ;  but 
the  school-mistress  would  not  receive  the  goat ;  she  said  that 
she  could  afford  to  wait  for  her  money,  till  Mary  was  able  to 
pay  it ;    that  she  knew  her  to  be  an  honest,  industrious  Uttlf 
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gM^l,  and  she  would  trust  her  with  more  than  a  guinea.  Mary 
thanked  her ;  and  she  was  glad  to  take  the  goat  home  again, 
ts  she  was  very  fond  of  it. 

Now  being  settled  in  their  house,  they  went  every  day  regu- 
larly to  work.  Mary  spun  nine  cuts  a  day,  besides  doing  all 
that  was  to  be  done  in  the  house.  Edmund  got  four-pence 
a  day  by  his  work  ;  and  Peggy  and  Anne  earned  two-pence  a 
piece,  at  the  paper-mills  near  Navan,  where  they  were  em- 
ployed to  sort  rags,  and  to  cut  them  into  small  pieces. 

When  they  had  done  work  one  day,  Anne  went  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  paper-mill,  and  asked  him  if  she  might  have  two 
sheets  of  large  white  paper,  which  were  lying  on  the  press  ; 
she  offered  a  penny  for  the  paper,  but  the  master  would  not 
take  any  thing  from  her,  but  gave  her  the  paper,  when  be 
found  that  she  wanted  it  to  make  a  garland  for  her  mother's 
grave.  Anne  and  Peggy  cut  out  the  garland,  and  Mary,  when 
it  was  finished,  went  along  with  them  and.  Edmund,  loput  it 
op :  it  was  just  a  month  after  their  mother's  death.* 

It  happened  that,  at  the  time  the  orphans  were  putting  up 
this  garland,  two  young  ladies,  who  were  returning  home  after 
their  evening  walk,  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  church-yard,  to 
look  at  the  red  light,  which  the  setting  sun  cast  upon  the  win- 
dows of  the  church.  As  the  ladies  were  standing  at  the  gate, 
they  beard  a  voice  near  them  crying—*'^  O  mother  !  mother  ! 
>re  you  gone  forever  !"  They  could  not  see  any  one  ;  so  they 
walked  softly  round  to  tlie  other  side  of  the  church  ;  and  there 
they  saw  Mary,  kneeling  beside  a  grave,  on  which  her  hroth- 
v  and  sisters  were  hanging  their  white  garlands. 

The  children  all  stood  still  when  they  saw  the  two  ladies 
passing  near  them ;  but  Mary  did  not  know  any  body  was  pass- 
ing, for  her  face  was  hid  in  her  hands. 

Isabella  and  Caroline  (so  these  ladies  were  called)  would  not 
disturb  the  poor  children,  but  they  stopped  in  the  village  to  in- 
^re  about  them.     It  was  at  the  house  of  the  school-mistress, 
diat  they  stopped  ;  and  she  gave  them  a  good  account  of  these 
orphans  :   she  particularly  commended  Mary's  honesty,  in  hav- 
bg  immediately  paid  all  her  motlier's  debts  to  the  utmost  far- 
thing, as  far  as  her  money  would  go  :    she  told  the  ladies,  how 
Mary  had  been  turned  out  of  her  house,  and  how  she  had  of- 
fered  her   goat,   of  which    she  was  very  fond,  to  discharge  a 
debt  due  for  her  schooling ;    and,  in  short,  the  school-mistress, 
who  had  known  Mary  for  several  years,  spoke  so  well  of  her, 
that  these  ladies  resolved,  that  they  would  go  to  the  old  castle 
of  Rossmore,  to  see  her,  the  next  day. 


*G«rlandi  are  usumlljr  put  oa  the  grares  of  young  people  ;   these  children, 
ycrfaapi,  did  not  koow  this. 
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When  they  went  there,  they  found  the  room,  in  which  thi 
children  lived,  as  clean  and  neat  as  such  a  ruined  place  couk 
be  made.  Edmund  was  out  working  with  a  farmer.  Marj 
was  spinning,  and  her  little  sisters  were  measuring  out  some 
bog-berries,  of  which  they  had  gathered  a  basket  full,  for  sale* 
Isabella,  after  telling  Mary  what  an  excellent  character  she  hac 
heard  of  her,  inquired  what  it  was  she  most  wanted  :  and  Ma- 
ry said,  that  she  had  just  worked  up  all  her  flax,  and  she  was 
most  in  want  of  more  flax  for  her  wheel. 

Isabella  promised,  that  she  would  send  her  a  fresh  supply  ol 
flax,  and  Caroline  bought  the  bog-berries  from  the  httle  girls, 
and  gave  them  money  enough  to  buy  a  pound  of  coarse  cotton 
for  knitting ;  as  Mary  said,  that  she  could  teach  them  how  tc 
knit. 

The  supply  of  flax,  which  Isabella  sent  the  next  day,  was  ol 
great  service  to  Mary,  as  it  kept  her  in  employment  for  above 
a  month  :  and  when  she  sold  the  yarn  which  she  had  spin 
with  it,  she  had  money  enough  to  buy  some  warm  flannel,  foi 
winter  wear.  Besides  spinning  well,  she  had  learned,  at  school, 
to  do  plain  work  tolerably  neatly,  and  Isabella  and  Caroline 
employed  her  to  work  for  them ;  by  which  slie  earned  a  great 
deal  more  than  she  could  by  spinning.  At  her  leisure  hours, 
she  taught  her  sisters  to  read  and  write  ;  and  Edmund,  with 
part  of  the  money  which  he  earned  by  his  work  out  of  doors, 
paid  a  school-master  for  teaching  him  a  little  arithmetic.—^ 
When  the  winter  nights  came  on  he  used  to  light  his  rush  can- 
dles for  Mary  to  work  by.  He  had  gathered  and  stripped  a 
good  provision  of  rushes,  in  the  month  of  August ;  and  a  neigh- 
bour gave  him  grease  to  dip  them  in. 

One  evening,  just  as  he  had  lighted  his  candle,  a  footman 
came  in,  who  was  sent  by  Isabella  with  some  plain  work  to  Ma-' 
ry.  This  servant  was  an  Englishman,  and  he  had  but  newly 
come  over  to  Ireland.  The  rush  candles  caught  his  attention ; 
for  he  had  never  seen  any  of  them  before,  as  he  came  from  a 
part  of  England  where  they  were  not  used.* 


*  See  Whyte*!  **  Natural  History  of  Selboumc/'  page  198,  quarto  edition. 
This  eloquent,  well-ioformed,  and  benevolent  writer  thought  that  no  xobject  of 
rural  econonny,  which  could  be  of  general  utility,  was  beneath  his  notice.  We 
cannot  forbear  quoting  from  him  the  following  passage: — 

**  The  proper  species  of  rush  for  our  purpose  seems  to  be  thejuncus  ejfusmi, 
or  common  soft  rush,  which  is  to  be  found  in  moist  pastures,  by  the  sides  of 
streams,  and  under  hedges.  These  ru$hes  aie  in  best  condition  in  the  height 
of  summer,  but  may  be  gathered  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  well,  quite  oo  to. 
autumn  It  would  be  needless  to  add,  that  the  largest  and  longest  are  best.— 
Decayed  labourers,  women,  and  children,  make  it  their  business  to  procnrt 
and  prepare  them.  A.«  »oon  as  they  are  rut,  they  must  be  flung  into  water, 
and  kept  there  :  for  otherwise  they  will  dry  and  shrink,  and  the  peel  will  not 
run.  At  first,  a  person  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  divest  a  rush  of  its 
pael  or  rind,  so  as  to  leave  one  regular,  narrow,  even  rib,  from  top  to  bottooi, 
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Edmund,  who  was  ready  to  oblige,  and  proud  that  his  can- 
dles were  noticed,  showed  the  Englishman  how  they  were 
made,  and  gave  him  a  bundle  of  rushes.  The  servant  was 
pleased  with  his  good  nature,  in  this  trifling  infltance,  and  re* 
membered  it  long  after  it  was  forgotten  by  Edmund. 

Whenever  his  master  wanted  to  send  a  messenger  any  where, 
Gilbert,  (for  that  was  the  servant's  name)  always  employed  his 
little  friend  Edmund,  whom,  upon  further  acquaintance,  he  liked 
better  and  better.  He  found  that  Edmund  was  both  quick 
and  exact  in  executing  commissions.  One  day,  after  he  had 
waited  a  great  while  at  a  gentleman's  house  for  an  answer  «to  a 
letter,  he  was  so  impatient  to  get  home,  that  he  ran  off  without 
it.  When  he  was  questioned  by  Gilbert,  why  he  did  not  bring 
an  answer,  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  excuse  :  he  did  not 
say  *  There  was  no  answer^  please  your  honour^'*  or,  *  They 
Ind  me  not  trai/,'  be.  but  he  told  exactly  the  truth  ;  and  though 
Gilbert  scolded  him  for  being  so  impatient  as  not  to  wait,  yet 
his  telling  the  truth  was  more  to  the  boy*s  advantage,  than  any 
ncuse  he  could  have  made.  After  this,  he  was  always  be- 
lieved when  he   said    *  There  was  no  answer ^^  or    '  They  bid 


thtl  say  support  the  pith  :    but  this,  like  other  feats,  soon  becomes  familiar, 

even  to  children  ;    and  we  hare  seen  an  old  woman,  stone  blind,  performing 

this  bosioess  with  great  despatch,  and  seldom  failing  to  strip  them  with  the 

nicest   reipilarity.    When  these  junei  are  thus  far  prepared,  they  must  lie  out 

00  the  grass  to  be  bleached,  and  take  the  dew  for  some  nights  and  afterwards 

be  dried  in  the  sun.      Some  address  is  required  in  dipping  these  rushes  in  the 

Ktlding  fat  or  grease  ;    but  this  knack  is  also  to  be  attained  by  practice. — A 

poQnd  of  common  grease  may  be  procured  for   four-pence,  and  about  six 

pounds  of  grease  will  dip  a  pound  of  rushes,  and  one  pound  of  rushes  may  be 

bought  for  one  shilling ;    so  that  a  pound  of  rushes,  medicated  and  ready  for 

oie,  will  cost  three  shillings.      If  men   that  keep  bees  will  mix  a  little   wax 

^th  the  grease,  it  will  give  it  a  consistency,  and  render  it  more  cleanly,  and 

make  the  rushes  burn  longer.     Mutton  suet  would  hare  the  same  effect. 

"  A  good  msh,  which  measured  in  length  two  feet  four  inches,  being  min- 
uted, burnt  only  three  minutes  rhort  of  an  hour.  In  a  pound  of  dry  rushes, 
tToirdnpolf,  which  I  caused  to  be  weighed  and  numbered,  we  found  upwards 
•f  one  thousand  six  hundred  individuals.  Now  suppose  each  of  these  bums, 
one  with  another,  only  half  an  hour,  then  a  poor  man  will  purchase  eight  hun- 
dred hours  of  light,  a  time  exceeding  thirty-three  entire  days,  for  three  shil- 
linf^.  According  to  this  account,  each  rush,  before  dipping,  costs  1-33  of  a 
farthing,  and  1  11  afterwards.  Thus  a  poor  family  will  enjoy  five  hours  and 
a  half  of  comfortable  light  for  a  farthing.  An  experienced  old  housekeeper 
assures  me,  that  one  pound  and  a  half  of  rushes  completely  supply  his  family 
the  year  round,  since  working  people  burn  no  candles  in  long  days,  because 
they  rise  and  go  to  bed  by  day-light 

'*  Little  farmers  use  rushes  much  in  the  short  days,  both  morning  and  even- 
io^,  in  Itie  dairy  and  kitchen  :  but  the  very  poor,  who  are  always  the  worst 
economists,  and  therefore  must  continue  very  poor,  buy  a  halfpenny  candle 
every  evening,  which,  in  their  blowing,  open  rooms,  does  not  burn  much 
more  than  two  hours.  Thus  they  have  only  two  hours  light  for  their  money. 
iflstead  of  eleven." 

If  Mr.  Whyte  had  taken  the  trouble  of  extending  his  calculations,  he  would 
Imve  foand,  that  the  seemingly  trifling  article  of  economy  which   he   recom 
■leodf,  would  save  to  the  nation  a  sum   equal  to  the  produce  of  a   Imrtheu 
Uz. 
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me  not  wait ;'    for  Gilbert  knew  that  he  would  not  tell «  lie  te 
save  himself  from  being  scolded. 

The  orphans  continued  to  assist  one  another  in  their  work, 
according  to  their  strength  and  abilities  ;  and  they  went  on  in 
this  manner  for  three  years  ;  and  with  what  Mary  got  by  her 
spinning  and  plain-work,  and  Edmund  by  leading  of  car-horses, 
going  on  errands,  &c.  and  with  little  Peggy  and  Anne's  eam- 
iiigs,  the  family  contrived  to  live  comfortably. 

Isabella  and  Caroline  often  visited  them,  and  sometimes  gave 
them  clothes,  and  sometimes  flax  or  cotton  for  their  spinning 
and  knitting ;  and  these  children  did  not  expect  that  because 
the  ladies  did  something  for  them,  they  should  do  every  thing : 
they  did  not  grow  idle  or  wasteful. 

When  Edmund  was  about  twelve  years  old,  his  friend  Gil- 
bert sent  for  him  one  day,  and  told  him,  that  bis  master  bad 
given  him  leave  to  have  a  boy  in  the  house  to  assist  him,  and 
diat  his  master  told  him  be  might  choose  one  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  Several  were  anxious  to  get  into  such  a  good  place  ; 
but  Gilbert  said,  that  he  preferred  Edmund  before  them  all,  be- 
cause he  knew  him  to  be  an  industrious,  honest,  good-natured 
lad,  who  always  told  the  truth.  So  Edmund  went  into  service 
at  the  vicarage  ;  and  his  master  was  the  father  of  Isabella  and 
Caroline.  He  found  his  new  way  of  life  very  pleasant ;  for  he 
was  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  treated  ;  and  he  every  day 
learned  more  of  his  business,  in  which  at  first  he  was  rather 
awkward.  He  was  mindful  to  do  all  that  Mr.  Gilbert  required, 
of  him ;  and  he  was  so  obliging  to  all  his  fellow-servants,  that 
they  could  not  help  liking  him  ;  but  there  was  one  thing,  which 
was  at  first  rather  disagreeable  to  him  :  he  was  obliged  to  wear 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  tliey  hurt  his  feet.  Besides  this, 
when  he  waited  at  dinner,  he  made  such  a  noise  in  walking,, 
that  his  fellow  servants  laughed  at  him.  He  told  his  sister  Ma- 
ry of  this  his  distress  ;  and  she  made  for  him,  after  many  tri- 
als, a  pair  of  cloth  shoes,  with  soles  of  platted  hemp.*  In 
these  he  could  walk,  without  making  the  least  noise  ;  and  as 
these  shoes  could  not  be  worn  out  of  doors,  he  was  always  sure 
to  change  them  before  he  went  out  of  doors ;  and  consequently 
he  had  always  clean  shoes  to  wear  in  the  house.  It  was  soon 
remarked  by  the  men-servants,  that  he  had  left  off  clamping  so 
heavily,  and  it  was  observed  by  the  maids,  that  he  never  dirted 
the  stairs  or  passages  with  his  shoes.  When  he  was  praised 
for  these  things,  he  said  it  was  his  sister  Mary  who  should  be 
thanked,  and  not  he ;  and  he  showed  the  shoes,  which  she  bad 
made  for  him. 


*  The  author  hai  fccn  a  pair  of  shoes,  such  as  are  here  describad,  oMulet 
in    a  few  hours. 


IsabeUa's  maid  bespoke  a  pair  immediately,  and  sent  Mary 
t  piece  of  pretty  calico  for  the  outside.     The  last-maker  made 
t  last  for  her,  and  over  this  Mary  sowed  the  calico  vamps  tight. 
Her  brother  advised  her  to  try  platted  pack-thread  instead  of 
bemp,    for  the  soles ;    and  she   found,  that  this  looked  more 
neat  than  hemp  soles ;  and  was  likely  to  last  longer.     She  plat- 
led  the  pack-thread  together  in   strands  of  about  half  an  inch 
thick  ;  and  these  were  sewed  firmly  together  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shoe.     When  they  were  finished,  they  fitted  well,  and  the 
ittaid  showed  them   to   her   mistress.      Isabella   and  Caroline 
were  so  well  pleased  with  Mary^s  ingenuity  and  kindness  to  h^ 
brother,  that  they  bespoke  from  her  two  dozen  of  these  slioes, 
tnd  gave  her  three  yards  of  coloured  fustian  to  make  them  of, 
tnd  galloon  for  the  binding.     When  the  shoes  were  completed, 
-faabella  and  Caroline  disposed  of  them  for  her  amongst  their 
Acquaintance,   and  got  three  ^shillings  a  pair  for  them.      The 
young  ladies,  as  soon  as  they  had  collected  the  money,  walk- 
«d  to  the  old  castle,   where  they  found  every  thing  neat  and 
clean  as  usual.      They  had  great  pleasure  in  giving  to  this  in- 
dustrious   girl   the   reward  of  her  ingenuity,  which  she  re- 
ceived with  some  surprise  and  more  gratitude.      They  advised 
iier  to  continue  the  shoe  making  trade,  and  as  they  found  the 
shoes  were  liked,  and  they  knew  that  they  could  have  a  sale 
(brthem  at  the  Repository  in  Dublin. 

Mary,  encouraged  by  these  kind  friends,  went  on  with  her 
little  manufacture  with  increased  activity.  Peggy  &Qd  Anne 
platted  the  pack-thread,  and  basted  the  vamps  and  the  lining 
together  ready  for  her.  Edmund  was  allowed  to  come  home 
for  an  hour  every  morning,  provided  he  was  back  again  before 
eight  o'clock.  It  was  summer  time,  and  he  got  up  early,  be- 
cause he  liked  to  go  home  and  see  his  sisters,  and  he  took  his 
share  in  their  manufactory.  It  was  his  business  to  hammer  the 
soles  flat:  and  as  soon  as  he  came  home  every  morning,  be 
performed  his  task  with  so  much  cheerfulness,  and  sung  so 
merrily  at  his  work,  that  the  hour  of  his  arrival  was  always  an 
hour  of  joy  to  the  family. 

Mary  had  presendv  employment  enough  upon  her  hands.— 
Orders  came  to  her  (or  shoes  from  many  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  she  could  not  get  them  finished  fast  enough. 
She,  however,  in  the  midst  of  her  hurry,  found  dme  to  make 
m  very  pretty  pair  with  neat  roses  as  a  present  for  her  school- 
■Hftress,  who,  now  that  she  saw  her  pupil  in  a  good  way  of  bu- 
flineia,  eonseated  to  receive  the  amount  of  her  old  debt.  Sev- 
leral  of  the  children,  who  went  to  her  school,  were  delight 
«d  with  the  sight  of  Mary's  present,  and  went  to  the  lit- 
tle manufsdory  at  Rossmore  castle,  to  find  out  hoiv  these 
'Shoes  were  made.  Somfe  went  from  curiosity,  others 
fMSO   idleness ;   hitt  ilkrfaen  tbey  saw  how  happy  the  htde 
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shoemakers  seemed  whilst  busy  at  work,  they  longed  to  take 
some  share  in  what  was  going  forward.     One  begged  Mary  to 

let  her  plait  some  pack-thread  for  the  soles  ;  another  helped 
Peggy  and  Anne  to  baste  in  the  linings ;  and  all  who  could  get 
employment  were  pleased,  for  the  idle  ones  were  shoved  out  of 
the  way.  It  became  a  custom  with  the  children  of  the  village, 
to  resort  to  the  old  castle  at  their  play  hours ;  and  it  was  sur- 
prising to  see  how  much  was  done  by  ten  or  twelve  of  them, 
each  doing  but  a  little  at  a  time. 

One  morning  Edmund  and  the  little  manufacturers  were  as- 
sembled very  early,  and  they  were  busy  at  their  work,  all  sit- 
ting round  the  meal  chest,  which  served  them  for  a  table. 

'<  My  hands  must  be  washed,"  said  George,  a  little  boy  who 
came  running  in  ;  "I  ran  so  fast  that  I  might  be  in  time  to  go 
to  work  along  with  you  all,  that  I  tumbled  down,  and  look  how 
I  have  dirted  my  hands.  Most  haste,  worst  speed.  My  hands 
must  be  washed  before  I  can  do  any  thing." 

Whilst  George  was  washing  his  hands,  two  other  little  chil- 
dren, who  had  just  finished  their  morning's  work,  came  to  him 
to  beg  that  he  would  blow  some  soap  bubbles  for  them,  and 
they  were  all  three  eagerly  blowing  bubbles,  and  watching 
them  mount  into  the  air,  when  suddenly  they  were  startled  by 
a  noise  as  loud  as  thunder  ;  they  were^in  a  sort  of  outer  court 
of  the  castle,  next  to  the  room  in  which  all  their  companions 
were  at  work,  and  they  ran  precipitately  into  the  room,  ex- 
claiming '^  Did  you  hear  that  noise  f" 

''  I  thought  I  heard  a  clap  of  thunder,"  said  Mary  ;  <'  but 
why  do  you  look  so  frightened  .'^" 

As  she  finished  speaking,  another  and  a  louder  noise  was 
beard,  and  the  walls  round  about  them  shook.  The  children 
turned  pale,  and  stood  motionless  ;  but  Edmund  tlirew  down 
his  hammer,  and  ran  out  to  see  what  was  tlie  matter.  Mary 
followed  him,  and  they  saw  that  a  great  chimney  of  the  old 
ruins  at  the  furthest  side  of  the  castle  had  fallen  down,  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  prodigious  noise. 

The  part  of  the  castle  in  which  they  lived,  seemed,  as  Ed- 
mund said,  to  be  perfectly  safe ;  but  the  children  of  the  village 
were  terrified,  and  thinking  that  the  whole  would  come  tum- 
bling down  directly,  they  ran  to  their  homes  as  fast  as  they 
could.  Edmund,  who  was  a  courageous  lad,  and  proud  of 
showing  his  courage,  laughed  at  their  cowardice  ;  but  Mary, 
who  was  very  prudent,  persuaded  her  brother  to  ask  an  expe* 
rienced  mason,  who  was  building  at  his  master's,  to  come  and 
give  his  opinion,  whether  their  part  of  the  castle  was  safe  to 
five  in  or  not.  The  mason  came,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  rooms  they  inhabited  might  last  through  the  winter, 
but  that  no  part  of  the  ruins  could  stand  another  year.  Mary 
was  sorry  to  leave  a  place  of  which  she  had  grown  fond,  poor 
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IS  Jt  was,  bavbg  lived  in  it  in  peace  and  content  ever  since  her 
mother's  death,  which  was  now  nearly  four  years  ;  but  she  de- 
termined to  look  out  for  some  other  place  to  live  in  ;    and  she 
had  DOW  money  enough,  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  comfortable  cab- 
in.     Without  losing  any  time,  she  went  to  a  village,  that  was 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  leading  to  the  vicarage,  for  she  wish- 
ed to  get  a  lodging  in  this   village,    because  it  was  so  near  to 
her  brother,  and  to  the  ladies  who   had  been  so  kind  to  her  ; 
she  found,  that  there  was  one  newly  built  house  in  this  village 
unoccupied  ;    it  belonged  to  Mr.  Harvey,  her   landlord,   who 
was  still  in  England  ;  it  was  slated,  and  neatly  fitted  up  within 
side ;    but  the  rent  of  it  was  six  guineas  a  year,  and  this  was 
far  above  what  Mary  could  afford   to  pay ;    three  guineas  a 
fear  she  thought  was  the  highest  rent,  for  which  she  could  ven- 
ture to  engage ;    besides,  she  heard  that  several  proposals  had 
been  made  to  Mr.  Harvey  for  this  house  ;    and  she  knew,  that 
Mr.  Hopkins,  the  agent,  was  not  her  friend  ;  therefore  she  de- 
spaired of  getting  it.      There  was  no  other  to  be  had  in  this 
village.      Her  brother  was  still  more  vexed  than  she  was,  that 
she  could  not  find  a  place  near  him.      He  offered  to  give  a 
(oinea  yearly  towards  the  rent  out  of  his  wages  ;  and  Mr.  Gil- 
bert spoke  about  it  for  him  to  the  steward,  and  inquired  wheth- 
er amongst  any   of  those  who  had  given  in  proposals,  there 
might  not   be   one   who   would  be  content  with  a  part  of  the 
^HHise,  and  who  would  join   with   Mary  in  paying  the  rent. — 
^ooe  could  be  found  but  a  woman,  who  was  a  great  scold,  and 
^  man  who  was  famous  for  going  to  law  about  every  trifle  with 
^^  neighbours.      Mary  did  not  choose  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
^^tb  these  people  ;  she  did  not  like  to  speak  either  to  Miss  Isa- 
bella or  Caroline  about  it,  because  she  was  not  of  an  encroach- 
^^  temper ;    and  when  they  had  done  so  much  for  her,  she 
"^ould  have  been  ashamed  to  beg   for  more.      She   returned 
))ome  to  the  old  castle,  mortified  that  she  had  no  good  news  to 
tell  Anne  and  Peggy,  who  she  knew  expected  to  hear,  that  she 
bad  found  a  nice  house  for  them  in  the  village  near  their  brother. 
**  Bad  news  for  you,  Peggy,"    cried  she,  as  soon  as  she  got 
home. 

*^  And  bad  news  for  you,  Mary,"    replied  her  sisters,  who 
looked  very  sorrowful. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Your  poor  goat  is  dead,"  replied  Peggy  ;  *'  there  she  is 
yonder  lying  under  the  great  comer  stone ;  you  can  just  see 
ber  leg.  We  cannot  lift  the  stone  from  off  her,  it  is  so  heavy. 
Betsey  (one  of  the  neighbours^  girls)  says  she  remembers, 
when  she  came  to  us  to  work  early  this  morning,  she  saw  the 
gpat  rubbing  itself,  and  butting  with  its  horns  against  that  old 
tottering  chimney." 
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"Muny's  the  time,"  said  Mary,  ''that  1  have  driven ihi 
poor  thing  away  from  that  place ;  I  was  always  afraid,  shi 
would  shake  that  great  ugly  stone  down  upon  her  at  last." 

The  goat,  who  bad  long  been  the  favourite  of  Mary  and  bei 
sisters,  was  lamented  by  them  all.  When  Edmund  came,  be 
helped  them  to  move  the  great  stone  from  off  the  poor  animal^ 
who  was  crushed  so  as  to  be  a  terrible  sight.  As  they  wen 
moving  away  this  stone,  in  order  to  bury  the  goat,  Anne  found 
an  odd  loolcing  piece  of  money,  which  seemed  neither  like  i 
half-penny,  nor  a  shilling,  nor  a  guinea. 

'^  Here  are  more,  a  great  many  more  of  them,"  cried  Peg* 
gy  ;  and  upon  searching  amongst  the  rubbish,  they  discovered 
a  small  iron  pot,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  filled  witk 
these  coins,  as  a  vast  number  of  them  were  found  about  die 
spot  where  it  fell.  On  examining  these  coins,  Edmund  though 
that  several  of  them  looked  like  gold  ;  and  the  girls  exclainwd 
with  great  joy — ^*  O  Mary  !  Mary  !  this  is  come  to  us  just  in 
right  time— now  you  can  pay  for  the  slated  house.  Neni 
was  any  thing  so  lucky." 

But  Mary,  though  nothing  could  have  pleased  her  better, 
than  to  have  been  able  to  pay  for  the  house,  observed,  that 
they  could  not  honestly  touch  any  of  this  treasure,  as  it  b^^ 
longed  to  the  owner  of  the  castle.  Edmund  agreed  with  her, 
that  they  ought  to  carry  it  all  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  agent.-^ 
Peggy  and  Anne  were  convinced  by  what  Mary  said,  and  tfaej 
begged  to  go  along  with  her  and  their  brother,  to  take  the  cohu 
to  Mr.  Hopkins.  In  their  way  they  stopped  at  the  vicarage,  lo 
show  the  treasure  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  took  it  to  the  young  la- 
dies, Isabella  and  Caroline,  and  told  them  how  it  bad  been 
found. 

It  is  not  only  by  their  superior  riches,  but  it  is  yet  mare  bf 
their  superior  knowledge,  that  persons  in  the  higher  rank  ^ 
life  may  assist  those  in  a  lower  condition. 

Isabella,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  discovered, 
by  touching  the  coins  ^th  aqua  regia  f the  only  acid  which  af- 
fects gold)  that  several  of  them  were  ot  gold,  and  consequently 
of  great  value.  Caroline  also  found  out,  that  many  of  tlM 
coins  were  very  valuable  as  curiosities.  She  recollected  her 
father's  having  shown  to  her  the  prints  of  the  coins  at  the  tod 
of  each  king^s  reign,  in  Rapin's  History  of  England  ;  and  upon 
comparing  these  impressions  with  the  coins  found  by  the  or- 
phans, she  perceived,  that  many  of  them  were  of  the  reign  ci 
Henry  the  seventh. 

People  who  are  fond  of  collecting  coins  set  a  c;reat  value  6& 
these,  as  they  are  very  scarce.  Isabella  and  Caroline,  know* 
ing  something  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  agent,  had 
the  precaution  to  count  the  coins,  and  to  mark,  each  of  then 
with  a  cross,  so  small  that  it  was  scarcely  visible  to  the  nakec 
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ftfCf  though  it  was  easily  to  be  seen  through  a  magDifying  glass* 
They  also  begged  their  fatlier,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hanrey^  the  gentleman  to  whom  Rossmore  Castle  belong- 
ed, to  write  to  him,  and  tell  him  how  well  these  orphans  hadi 
behaved  about  the  treasure  which  they  had  found.  The  value 
of  the  coins  was  estimated  at  about  thirty  or  forty  guineas. 

A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the  chimney  at  Rossmore  Cas- 
tle, as  Mary  and  her  sisters  were  sitting  at  their  work,  there 
caiiie  hobbling  in  an  old  woman,  leaning  on  a  crab-stick,  that 
seemed  to  have  been  newly  cut :    she  had  a  broken  tobacco- 
pipe  in.  her  mouth  ;  her  head  was  wrapped  up  in  two  large  red 
sod    blue   handkerchiefs,  with  their   crooked  corners  hanging 
fir  down  over  the  back  of  her  neck,  no  shoes  on  her  broad, 
feet,   nor   stockings   on  her  many  coloured  legs,  her  petticoat 
was  jagged  at  the  bottom,  and  the  skirt  of  her  gown  turned  up 
over  her  shoulders,  to  serve  instead  of  her  cloak,  which  she 
had  sold  for   whiskey.      This  old   woman   was  well   known 
amongst  the  country  people  by  the  name  of  Goody  Grope  ;* 
because  she  had   for  many  years,  been  in  the  h  abit  of  groping 
k  old  castles,  and  in  moats,f  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  round  tow- 
er]; in  the  neighbourhood,  in  search  of  treasure.     In  her  youth 
she  bad  heard  some  one  talking,  in  a  whisper,  of  an  old  prophe- 
cy,  found  iUi  a  bog,  which   said   that    "  before  many  St.  Pat- 
rick's days  should,  come  about,  there  would  be  found  a  treas- 
ure under  ground,  by  one  within  twenty  miles  round." 

This  prophecy  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her  ;    she  also 
dreamed  of  it  three  umes ;    and  as  the  dream,  she  thought, 
"^^  a  sure  token   that  the   prophecy  was  to  come  true,  she, 
'Vom  that  time  forwards,  gave  up  her  spinning  wheel,  and  her 
^Cnitting,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but  hunting  for  the  treasure, 
^hat  was  to  be  found  by  one    "  within  tioenty  miles  ronnd.^^ — 
Year  after  year  St.  Patrick's  day  came  about,  without  her  ever 
^nding  a  farthing  by  all  her  groping ;    and,  as  she  was  always 
Idle,  abe  ^ew  poorer  and  poorer ;    besides,  to  comfort  herself 
for  her  disappointments,  and  to  give  her  spirits  for  fresh  search- 
es, ahe  took  to  drinking  :  she  sold  all  she  had  by  degrees ;  but 
still  she  fancied,  that  the  lucky  day  would  come  sooner  or  la- 
ter that  would  pay  for  all. 
CSoQd)r  Grope  however  reached  her  sixtieth  year,  without 
this  hicky  day ;    and  now,  in  her  old  age,  ahe  was 


*  Q»9djf  U  not  a  word  used  in  Irelanil ;  CoUioffh  is  the  Irish  appellation  of 
aa  old  woman  :  but  as  CoUyogh  might  sound  strangely  to  Euglith  ears,  we 
kare  translated  it  by  the  word  Goody. 

f  What  are  in  Ireland  called  moats,  are,  in  England,  called  Danish 
■Monts,  orbarrows. 

X  Near  KelU,  iu  Ireland,  there  is  a  round  tower,  which  was  in  imminent 
laager  of  being  pulled  dowo  by  an  old  woman's  rooting  at  its  foundatian,  in 
bopct  of  fiadiof  trvasart. 
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a  beggar,  wltliout  a  house  to  shelter  her,  a  bed  to  lie  on,  oi 
food  to  put  into  her  mouth,  but  what  she  begged  from  the 
charity  of  those,  who  had  trusted  more  than  she  had  to  indus- 
try, and  less  to  luck. 

"  Ah  !  Mary,  honey  !  give  me  a  potatoe,  and  a  sup  of  some- 
thing, for  the  love  o'  mercy ;  for  not  a  bit  have  I  had  all  day, 
except  half  a  glasS'  of  whiskey,  and  a  half-penny  worth  of  to- 
bacco !" 

Mary  immediately  set  before  her  some  milk,  and  picked  a 
good  potatoe  out  of  the  bowl  for  her  ;  she  was  sorry  to  see 
such  an  old  woman  in  such  a  wretched  condition.  Goodj 
Grope  said  she  would  rather  have  spirits  of  some  kind  or  other 
than  milk  ;  but  Mary  had  no  spirits  to  give  her  ;  so  she  sat  herself 
down  close  to  the  fire,  and  after  she  had  sighed  and  groaned, 
and  smoked  for  some  time,  she  said  to  Mary — 

'^  Well,  and  what  have  you  done  with  the  treasure  you  had 
the  luck  to  find  ?" 

Mary  told  her  that  she  had  carried  it  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  the 
agent. 

"  That's  not  what  I  would  have  done  in  your  place,"  re- 
plied the  old  woman.  "  When  good  luck  came  to  you,  what 
a  shame  to  turn  your  back  upon  it ! — but  it  is  idle  talking  of 
what's  done — ^that's  past — but  I'll  try  my  luck  in  this  here  cas- 
tle before  next  St.  Patrick's  day  comes  about :  I  was  told  it 
was  more  than  twenty  miles  from  our  bog,  or  i  would  have 
been  here  long  ago  :--but  better  late  than  never." 

Mary  was  much  alarmed,  and  not  without  reason,  at  this 
speech :  for  she  knew,  that  if  Groody  Grope  once  set  to  work 
at  the  foundation  of  the  old  castle  of  Rossmore,  she  would 
soon  bring  it  all  down. 

It  was  in  vain  to  talk  to  Goody  Grope  of  the  danger  of  bu- 
rying herself  under  the  ruins,  or  of  the  improbability  of  ber 
meeting  with  another  pot  of  gold  coins.  She  set  her  elbow  up- 
on her  knees,  and  stopping  her  ears  with  her  hands,  bid  Mary 
and  her  sisters  not  to  waste  their  breath  advising  their  elders  ; 
for  that,  let  them  say  what  they  would,  she  would  fall  to  work 
the  next  morning  :  ^^  barring*  you'll  make  it  worth  ray  while 
to  let  it  alone." 

"  And  what  will  make  it  worth  your  while  to  let  it  alone  ?** 
said  Mary,  who  saw,  that  she  must  either  get  into  a  quarrel,  or 
give  up  her  habitation,  or  comply  with  the  conditions  of  this 
provoking  old  woman. 

Half  a  crown,  Croody  Grope  said,  was  the  least  she  could  be 
content  to  take. 


•  Ualess. 
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Mary  paid  the  half  crown,  and  was  in  hopes  she  had  got 
lid  for  ever  of  her  tormentor  :  but  she  was  mistaken  ;  for 
scarcely  was  the  week  to  an  end,  before  the  old  woman  ap- 
peared before  her  again,  and  repeated  her  threats  of  falling  to 
work  the  ncKt  morning,  unless  she  had  something  given  to  her 
to  buy  tobacco. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  Goody  Grope 
came  on  the  same  errand  ;  and  poor  Mary,  who  could  ill  af- 
ford to  support  her  constantly  with  half-pence,  at  last  exclaim- 
ed— "  I  am  sure  the  finding  of  this  treasure  has  not  been  any 
good  luck  to  us,  but  quite  the  contrary ;  and  I  wish  we  never 
had  found  it." 

Mary  did  not  yet  know  how  much   she  was  to  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  this  unfortunate  pot  of  gold  coins.     Mr.  Hopkins,  the 
agent,    imagined,    that  no  one  knew   of  the  discovery  of  this 
treasure  but  himself  and  these  poor  children  ;    so,  not  being  as 
honest  as   they  were,  he  resolved  to  keep  it  for  his  own  use. — 
He  was  surprised  some  weeks  afterwards  to  receive  a  letter 
from  his  employer,  Mr.  Harvey,  demanding  from  him  the  coins 
which  had  been  discovered  at  Rossmore  castle.      Hopkins  had 
sold  the  gold  coins  and  some  of  the  others  ;    but  he  flattered 
himself  that  the  children,   and  tlie  young  ladies,  to  whom  he 
now  found  they  had  been  shown,  could  not  tell  whether  what 
they  had  seen  were  gold  or  not ;    and  he  was  not  in  the  least 
apprehensive,  that  those  of  Henry  the   seventh's  reign  should 
be   reclaimed    from   him,    as    he   thought   they  had  escaped 
attention  :  so  he  sent  over  the  silver  coins,  and  others  of  little 
value,  and   apologized  for  his  not  having  mentioned  them  be- 
fore, by  saying,  that  he  considered  them  as  mere  rubbish. 

Mr.  Harvey,  in  reply,  observed,  that  he  could  not  consider 
as  rubbish  the  gold  coins,  which  were  amongst  them  when 
they  were  discovered  ;  and  he  inquired  why  these  gold  coins,  and 
those  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  seventh,  were  not  now  sent 
to  him. 

Mr.  Hopkins  denied,  that  he  had  ever  received  any  such  ; 
but  he  was  thunder-struck  when  Mr.  Harvey,  in  reply  to  this 
falsehood,  sent  him  a  list  of  the  coins,  which  the  orphans  had 
deposited  with  him,  and  exact  drawings  of  those  that  were  mis- 
sing. He  informed  him,  that  this  list  and  these  drawings  came 
from  two  ladies,  who  had  seen  the  coins  in  question. 

Mr.  Hopkins  thought,  that  he  had  no  means  of  escape  but 
of  boldly  persisting  in  falsehood.  He  replied,  that  it  was 
very  likely  such  coins  had  been  found  at  Rossmore  castle,  and 
that  the  ladies  alluded  to  had  probably  seen  them  ;  but  he  pos- 
itively declared,  that  tliey  never  came  to  his  hands  ;  that  he 
had  restored  all  that  were  deposited  with  him  ;  and  that  as  to 
the  others,  he  supposed  they  must  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
17 
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pot  by  the  children,  or  by  Edmund  or  Mary  in  their  way  from 
the  ladies'  house  to  this. 

The  orphans  were  shocked  and  astonished  when  they  heard, 
from  Isabella  and  Caroline  the  charge  that  was  made  against 
them  :  they  looked  at  one  another  in  silence  for  some  moments ; 
then   Peggy  exclaimed — '  Sure  I  Mr.  Hopkins   has  forgotten 
himself  strangely  ! — Does  not  he  remember  Edmund's  count- 
ing the  things  to  him  upon  the  great  table  in  his  hall,  and  we 
standing  by  ? — I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  was  this  instant." 
"  And  so  do  I,"    cried  Anne.      "  And   don't  you  recollect, 
Mary,  your  picking   out   the   gold  ones,  and  telling  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, that  they  were  gold  ;    and  he  said  you  knew  nothing   of 
the  matter  ;    and  I    was   going   to  tell  him,  that  Miss  Isabella 
had  tried  them,  and  knew  that  they  were  gold  ;    but  just  then 
there  came  in    some  tenants  to  pay  their  rent,  and  he    pushed 
us  out,  and  twitched  from  my  hand  the  piece  of  gold,  which  I 
had  taken  up  to  show  him  the  bright  spot,  which  Miss   Isabella 
had  cleaned  by  the  stuff  that  she  had  poured  on  it.      I  believe 
he  was  afraid  I  should  steal  it,  he  twitched  it  from  my  hand  in 
such  a  hurry.     Do  Edmund,  do  Mary — let  us  go  to  him,  and 
put  him  in  mind  of  all  this." 

"  I'll  go  to  him  no  more,"  said  Edmund,  sturdily.  "  He  is 
a  bad  man — I'll  never  go  near  him  again.  Mary,  don't  be 
cast  down — we  have  no  need  to  be  cast  down — we  are  honest." 
"  True,"  said  Mary  ;  '^  but  is  not  it  a  hard  case,  that  we, 
who  have  lived,  as  my  mother  did  all  her  life  before  us,  in 
peace   and   honesty  with  all  the  world,  should  now  have  our 

good  name  taken   from    us,  when" Mary's  voice  faltered 

and  stopped. 

"  It  can't  be  taken  from  us,"  cried  Edmund,  "  poor  or- 
phans though  we  are,  and  he  a  rich  gentleman,  as  he  callb  him- 
self. Let  him  say  and  do  what  he  will,  he  can't  hurt  our  good 
name." 

Edmund  was  mistaken,  alas !  and  Mary  had  but  too  much 
reason  for  her  fears.  The  affair  was  a  great  deal  talked  of ; 
and  the  agent  spared  no  pains  to  have  the  story  told  his  own 
way.  The  orphans,  conscious  of  their  own  innocence,  took 
no  pains  about  the  matter ;  and  die  consequence  was,  that  all 
who  knew  them  well,  had  no  doubt  of  their  honesty ;  but 
.many,  who  knew  nothing  of  them,  concluded  that  the  agent 
must  be  in  the  right,  and  the  children  in  the  wrong.  The  bus 
of  scandal  went  on  for  some  time  without  reaching  their  ears, 
because  they  lived  very  retiredly  :  but  one  day,  when  Mary 
went  to  sell  some  stockings  of  Peggy's  knitting  at  a  neighbour- 
ing fair,  the  man  to  whom  she  sold  them,  bid  her  write  her 
name  on  the  back  of  a  note,  and  exclaimed,  on  seeing  it-* 
"  Ho !  Ho !  mistress :  I'd  not  have  had  any  dealings  with  you, 
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bad  I  known  your  name  sooner  :— Where's  the  gold  that  you 
found  at  Rossmore  castle  ?" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mary  related  the  fact ;  she  saw  that  she 
gained  no  belief,  as  her  character  was  not  known  to  tliis  man, 
or  to  any  of  those,  who  were  present.  She  left  the  fair  as 
soon  as  she  could ;  and,  though  she  struggled  against  it,  she 
felt  very  melancholy.  Still  she  exerted  herself  every  day  at 
Iier  little  manufacture ;  and  she  endeavoured  to  console  her- 
self by  reflecting,  that  she  had  two  friends  left,  who  would  not 
give  up  her  character,  and  who  continued  steadily  to  protect 
her  and  her  sisters. 

Isabella  and  Caroline  every  where  asserted  their  belief  in 
the  integrity  of  the  orphans ;  but  to  prove  it  was  in  this  instance 
out  of  their  power.     Mr.  Hopkins,  the  agent,  and  his  friends, 
constantly  repeated,  that   the  gold   coins   were  taken  away  in 
coming  from  their  house  to  his  ;    and  these  ladies  were  blamed 
by  many  people  for  continuing  to  countenance  those,  that  were, 
Rrith  great  reason,  suspected  to  be  thieves.     The  orphans  were 
in  a  worse  condition  than  ever  when  the  winter  came  on,  and 
their  benefactresses  left   the  country,  to  spend  some  months  in 
Dublin.     The  old  castle,  it  was  true,  was  likely  to  last  through 
the  winter,  as  the  mason  said  ;  but,  though  the  want  of  a  com- 
fortable house  to  live  in  was,  a  little  while  ago,  the  uppermost 
thing  in  Mary's  thoughts,  now  it  was  not  so. 

One  night,  as  Mary  was  going  to  bed,  she  heard  some  one 
knocking  hard  at  her  door  : — "  Mary,  are  you  up  ? — let  us  in," 
cried  a  voice,  which  she  knew  to  be  the  voice  of  Betsy  Green, 
the  post-master's  daughter,  who  lived  in  the  village  near  them. 
She  let  Betsy  in,  and  asked  what  she  could  want  at  such  a 
time  of  night. 

"  Give  me  sixpence,  and  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Betsy  : — "  But 
awaken  Anne  and  Peggy.  Here's  a  letter  just  come  by  the 
post  for  you,  and  I  stepped  over  to  you  with  it,  because  I  gues- 
sed you'd  be  glad  to  have  it,  seeing  it  is  your  brother's  hand- 
writing." 

Peggy  and  Anne  soon  roused,  when   they  heard  that  there 
was  a  letter  from  Edmund.      It  was  by  one  of  his  rush  candles 
that  Mary  read  it ;  and  the  letter  was  as  follows  : — 
"  Dear  Mary,  Nancy  and  httle  Peg, 

*^  Joy  !  Joy ! — I  always  said  the  truth  would  come  out  at 
last ;  and  that  he  could  not  take  our  good  name  from  us. 
But  I  will  not  tell  you  how  it  all  came  about  till  we  meet, 
which  will  be  next  week,  as  we  (1  mean  master  and  mis- 
tress, and  the  young  ladies,  God  bless  them  !  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  1)  are  coming  down  to  the  vicarage  to  keep  the  Christ- 
mas : — and  a  happy  Christmas  'tis  hkely  to  be  for  honest  folks : 
as  for  they  that  are  not  honest,  it  is  not  for  them  to  expect  to 
be   happy,  at  Christmas  or   any  other  time.      You  shall  know 
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all  when  we  meet :  so,  till  then,  fare  ye  well,  dear  Mary,  Nan- 
cy and  little  Peg  ! 

"  Your  joyful  and  affectionate  brother, 

"  Edmund." 

To  comprehend  why  Edmund  is  joyful,  our  readers  must 
be  informed  of  certain  things,  which  happened  after  Isabella 
and  Caroline  went  to  Dublin.  One  morning  they  went  with 
their  father  and  mother  to  see  the  magnificent  library  of  a  no- 
bleman, who  took  generous  and  polite  pleasure  in  thus  sharing 
the  advantages  of  his  wealth  and  station  with  all,  who  had  any 
pretensions  to  science  or  literature.  Knowing  that  the  gende- 
man,  who  was  now  come  to  see  his  library,  was  skilled  in  an- 
tiquities, the  nobleman  opened  a  drawer  of  medals,  to  ask  his 
opinion  concerning  the  age  of  some  coins,  which  he  had  lately 
purchased  at  a  high  price.  They  were  the  very  same,  which 
the  orphans  had  found  at  Rossmore  casde.  Isabella  and  Car- 
oline knew  them  again  instantly  ;  and  as  the  cross,  which  Isa- 
bella had  made  on  each  of  them,  was  still  visible  through  a 
magiyfying  glass,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  doubt. 

The  nobleman,  who  was  much  interested  both  by  the  story 
of  these  orphans,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  told  to  him, 
sent  immediately  for  the  person,  from  whom  he  had  purchased 
the  coins.  He  was  a  Jew  broker.  At  first  he  refused  to  tell 
from  whom  he  got  them,  because  he  had  bought  them,  he  said, 
under  a  promise  of  secresy.  Being  further  pressed,  he  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  was  made  a  condition  in  his  bargain,  that  he 
should  not  sell  them  to  any  one  in  Ireland ;  but  that  he  had 
been  tempted  by  the  high  price  Lord bad  offered. 

At  last,  when  the  Jew  was  informed,  that  the  coins  were  stolen, 
and  that  he  would  be  proceeded  against  as  a  receiver  of  stolen, 
goods,  if  he  did  not  confess  the  whole  truth,  he  declared,  that 
he  had  purchased  them  from  a  gentleman,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before  or  since  ;  but  he  added,  that  he  could  swear  to  his 
person,  if  he  saw  him  again. 

Now  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  agent,  was  at  this  time  in  Dublin, 
and  Caroline's  father  posted  the  Jew,  the  next  day,  in  the  back 
parlour  of  a  banker's  house  with  whom  Mr.  Hopkins  had,  on 
this  day,  appointed  to  setde  some  accounts.  Mr.  Hopkins 
came — the  Jew  knew  him — swore  that  he  was  the  man, 
who  had  sold  the  coins  to  him ; — and  tlius  the  guilt  of  the 
agent,  and  the  innocence  of  the  orphans,  were  completely 
proved. 

A  full  account  of  all  that  happened  was  sent  to  England  to 
Mr.  Harvey,  their  landlord  ;  and,  a  few  posts  afterwards,  there 
came  a  letter  from  him,  containing  a  dismissal  of  the  dishon- 
est agent,  and  a  reward  for  the  honest  and  industrious  orphans. 
Ml.  Harvey  desired,  that  Mary  and  her  sisters  might  have  the 
slated  house,  rent  free,  from  this  time  forward,  under  the  care 
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of  the  ladies  Isabella  and  Caroline,  as  long  as  Mary  or  her 
sisters  could  carry  on  in  it  any  useful  business.  This  was  the 
joyful  news,  which  Edmund  had  to  tell  his  sisters. 

AH  the  neighbours  shared  in  their  joy  ;  and  the  day  of  their 
removal  from  the  ruins  of  Rossmore  castle  to  their  new  house, 
was  the  happiest  of  the  Christmas  holida}  s.  They  were  not 
envied  for  their  prosperity  ;  because  every  body  saw,  that  it 
was  the  reward  of  their  good  conduct  ;  every  body  except 
Goody  Grope  ;  she  exclaimed,  as  she  wrung  her  hands  with 
violent  expressions  of  sorrow — "  Bad  luck  to  me  !  bad  luck  to 
me  ! — Why  didn't  I  go  sooner  to  that  there  castle  !  It  is  all 
luck,  all  luck  in  this  world  ;  but  I  never  had  no  luck.  Think 
of  the  luck  of  these  ckilder,  that  have  found  a  pot  of  gold, 
and  such  great  grand  friends,  and  a  slated  house,  and  all :  and 
here  am  I,  with  scarce  a  rag  to  cover  me,  and  not  a  potatoe 
to  put  into  my  mouth  !  I,  that  have  been  looking  under  ground 
all  my  days  for  treasure,  not  to  have  a  half-penny  at  tlie  last}  to 
buy  me  tobacco !" 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  that  you  have  not  a  half-penny," 
said  Betsy ;  "  here  Mary  has  been  working  hard,  and  so  have 
her  two  little  sisters  and  her  brother,  for  these  five  years  past ; 
and  they  have  made  money  for  themselves  by  their  own  indus- 
try— and  friends  too — not  by  luck,  but  by " 

*'  Pooh !  pooh  !"  interrupted  Goody  Grope  ;  "  don't  be 
prating  ;  don't  I  know  as  well  as  you  do,  that  they  found  a  pot 
of  gold  by  good  luck  ;  and  is  not  that  the  cause  why  they  are 
going  to  live  in  the  slated  house  now  ?" 

"  No/'  replied  the  postmaster's  daughter ;  "  this  house  was 
given  to  them  as  a  reward — that  was  the  word  in  the  letter, 
for  I  saw  it,  Edmund  showed  it  to  me,  and  will  show  it  to  any 
one  that  wants  to  see.  This  house  was  given  to  them  **  as  a 
rtwardfor  their  honesty.^^ 


THE 
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"  Toute  leur  etude  etoit  de  w  complaire  et  dr  s'cntr'aider.'* 

Paul  if  yirginit. 

Their  whole  study  was  bow  to  please  and  to  help  one  another. 

At  the  foot  of  a  steep,  slippery  white  hill,  near  Dunstable  iu 
Bedfordshire,  called  Chalk  Hill,  there  is  a  hut,  or  rather  a 
a  hovel,  which  travellers  could  scarcely  suppose  to  be  inhabit- 
ed, if  they  did  not  see  the  smoke  rising  from  its  peaked  roof. 
An  old  woman  lived  in  this  hovel,  and  with  her  a  little  boy  and 
girl,  the  children  of  a  beggar,  who  died  and  left  these  orphans 
perishing  with  hunger  :  they  thought  themselves  very  happy 
the  first  time  the  good  old  woman  took  them  into  her  hut ;  bid 
them  warm  themselves  at  her  small  fire,  and  gave  tliem  a  crust 
of  mouldy  bread  to  eat ;  she  had  not  much  to  give  ;  but  what 
she  had  she  gave  with  good  will.  She  was  very  kind  to  these 
poor  children,  and  worked  hard  at  her  spinning  wheel,  and  at 
her  knitting,  to  support  herself  and  them.  She  earned  money 
also  in  another  way  :  she  used  to  follow  all  the  carriages  as 
they  went  up  Chalk  hill ;  and  when  the  horses  stopped  to 
take  breath,  or  to  rest  themselves,  she  put  stones  behind  the 
carriage  wheels,  to  prevent  them  from  rolling  backwards  down 
the  steep,  slippery  hill. 

The  little  boy  and  girl  loved  to  stand  beside  the  good-natur- 
ed old  woman^s  spinning-wheel,  when  she  was  spinning,  and  to 
talk  to  her.  At  these  times  she  taught  them  something,  which, 
she  said,  she  hoped  they  would  remember  all  tlieir  lives  :  she 
explamed  to  them  what  is  meant  by  telling  the  truth,  and  what 
it  is  to  be  honest :  she  taught  tliem  to  dislike  idleness,  and  to 
wish  that  they  could  be  useful. 

One  evening  as  they  were  standing  beside  her,  the  little  boy 
said  to  her,  "  Grandmother," — for  that  was  the  name  by  which 
she  liked  that  these  children  should  call  her — "  Grandmother, 
how  often  you  are  forced  to  get  up  from  your  spinning  wheel, 
and  to  follow  the  chaises  and  coaches  up  that  steep  hill,  to  put 
stones  under  the  wheels,  to  hinder  them  from  rolling  back  :  the 
people  who  are  in  the  carriages  give  you  a  half-penny  or  a  pea- 
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fty  for  doing  this,  don*t  they?"  "Yes,  child."  "  But  it  is 
Very  hard  work  for  you  to  go  up  and  down  that  hill ;  you  of- 
ten say  that  you  are  tired,  and  tlien  you  know  that  you  cannot 
spin  all  that  time  ;  now  if  we  might  go  up  the  hill,  and  put  the 
stones  behind  the  wheels,  you  could  sit  still  at  your  work  ;  and 
\^ould  not  the  people  give  us  the  half-pence  ?  and  could  not 
\^e  bring  them  all  to  you  ?  Do,  pray  dear  grandmother,  try 
las  for  one  day — To-morrow,  wijl  you  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  the 
old  woman,  "  I  will  try  what  you  can  do  ;  but  I  must  go  up 
Lhe  hill  along  with  you  for  the  two  or  three  first  times,  for  fear 
>rou  should  get  yourselves  hurt."  So  the  next  day  the  little 
boy  and  girl  went  with  their  grandmother,  as  they  used  to  call 
her,  up  tlie  steep  hill ;  and  she  showed  the  boy  how  to  prevent 
the  wheels  from  rolling  back,  by  putting  stones  behind  them  ; 
sod  she  said,  "  This  is  called  scotching  the  wheels  ^"  and  she 
look  off  the  boy's  hat,  and  gave  it  to  the  little  girl,  to  hold  up 
to  the  carriage  windows,  ready  for  the  half-pence.  When  she 
thought  that  the  children  knew  how  to  manage  by  themselves, 
she  left  them,  and  returned  to  her  spinning  wheel.  A  great 
many  carriages  happened  to  go  by  this  day,  and  the  little  girl 
received  a  great  many  half-pence  :  she  carried  them  all  in  her 
brother's  hat  to  her  grandmother,  in  the  evening :  and  the  old 
woman  smiled,  and  thanked  the  children  ;  she  said  that  they 
had  been  useful  to  her,  and  that  her  spinning  had  gone  on  fine- 
ly, because  she  had  been  able  to  sit  still  at  her  wheel  all  day — 
"  But,  Paul,  my  boy,"  said  she,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  hand  ?" 

"  Only  a  pinch,  only  one  pinch,  that  I  got,  as  I  was  putting  a 
sfone  behind  the  wheel  of  a  chaise  :  it  does  not  hurt  me  much, 
grandmotlier  ;  and  I've  thought  of  a  good  tiling  for  to-morrow  ; 
I  shall  never  be  hurt  again,  if  you  will  only  be  so  good  as  to 
give  me  the  old  handle  of  the  broken  crutch,  grandmother, 
and  the  block  of  wood  that  lies  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  that 
is  of  no  use;  Til  make  it  of  some  use,  if  I  may  have  it." — 
**  Take  it  then,  dear,"  said  the  old  woman,  '*  and  you'll  find 
the  handle  of  tlie  broken  crutch  under  my  bed." 

Paul  went  to  work  immediately,  and  fastened  one  end  of  the 
pole  into  the  block  of  wood,  so  us  to  make  something  like  a 
dfy  rubbing  brush.  "  Look,  grandmamma,  look  at  my  scotch^ 
er:  1  call  this  thing  my  scotcher,^^  said  Paul,  "because  I  shall 
always  scotch  the  wheels  with  it ;  1  shall  never  pinch  my  fin- 
gers again ;  my  hands,  you  see,  will  be  safe  at  the  end  of  this 
bag  stick  ;  and,  sister  Anne,  you  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
carrying  any  more  stones  after  me  up  the  hill  ;  we  shall  never 
want  stones  any  more ;  my  scotcher  will  do  without  any  thing 
else,  1  hope.  1  wish  it  was  morning,  and  that  a  carriage  would 
eome,  that  I  might  run  up  the  hill  and  try  my  scotcher." — 
•*  And  1  wish  that  as   many   chaises   may   go  by  to-morrow 
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as  there  did  to-day,  and  tjiat  we  may  bring  you  as  many  half- 
pence, too,  grandmother,"  said  the  little  girl.  "  So  do  I,  my 
dear  Anne,"  said  tlie  old  woman  ;  ''  for  I  mean  that  you  and 
your  brother  shall  have  all  the  money  that  you  get  lo-morrow ; 
you  may  buy  some  gingerbread  for  yourselves,  or  some  of 
those  ripe  plums,  that  you  saw  at  the  fruit  stall,  the  other  day, 
which  is  just  going  into  Dunstable.  I  told  you  then,  that  I 
could  not  afford  to  buy  such  things  for  you ;  but  now,  chil- 
dren, it  is  fair  you  should  taste  a  ripe  plum  and  a  bit  of  gin- 
gerbread for   once  in  your  Uves,  and  away,  dears." 

"  We'll  bring  some  of  the  gingerbread  home  to  her,  shan't 
we,  brother  ?"  whispered  little  Anne.  The  morning  came ; 
but  no  carriages  were  heard,  though  Paul  and  his  sister  had 
risen  at  five  o'clock,  that  they  might  be  sure  to  be  ready  for 
early  travellers.  Paul  kept  his  scoicher  poised  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  watched  eagerly  at  his  station  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill :  he  did  not  wait  long  before  a  carriage  came.  He  follow- 
ed it  up  the  hill ;  and  the  instant  the  postillion  called  to  him, 
and  bid  him  stop  the  wheels,  he  put  his  scotcher  behind  them, 
and  found  that  it  answered  the  purpose  perfectly  well.  Many 
carriages  went  by  this  day  ;  and  Paul  and  Anne  received  a 
great  many  half-pence  from  the  travellers.  When  it  grew  dusk 
in  the  evening,  Anne  said  to  her  brother — "  I  don't  think  any 
more  carriages  will  come  by  to-day;  let  us  count  the  half- 
pence, and  carry  them  home  now  to  grandmother." 

"  No,  not  yet,"  answered  Paul,  "  let  them  alone — let  thera 
lie  still  in  the  bole  where  I  have  put  them ;  1  dare  say  more 
carriages  will  come  by  before  it  is  quite  dark,  and  then  we 
shall  have  more  half-pence."  Paul  had  taken  tlie  half-pence 
out  of  his  hat,  and  he  had  put  them  into  a  hole  in  the  high 
bank  by  the  road  side ;  and  Anne  said,  that  she  would  not 
meddle  with  them,  and  that  she  would  wait  till  her  brother 
liked  to  count  them;  and  Paul  said  '' if  you  will  stay  and 
watch  here,  I  will  go  and  gatlier  some  black-berries  for  you  in 
the  hedge  in  yonder  field ;  stand  you  here-abouts  half  way  up 
the  hill  ;  and  the  moment  you  see  any  carriage  coming  along 
the  road,  run  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  call  me." 

Anne  waited  a  long  time ;  or  what  she  thought  a  long  time ; 
and  she  saw  no  carriage  ;  and  she  trailed  her  brother's  scotch^ 
er  up  and  down  till  she  was  tired ;  then  she  stood  still  and 
looked  again  ;  and  she  saw  no  carriage  ;  so  she  went  sorrowr 
fully  into  the  field,  and  to  the  hedge  where  her  brother  was 
gathering  black-berries,  and  she  said,  ^'  Paul,  I'm  sadly  tired ; 
sadly  tired  /"  said  she,  "  and  my  eyes  are  quite  strained  with 
looking  for  chaises ;  no  more  chaises  will  come  to-night ;  and 
your  scotcher  is  lying  there,  of  no  use,  upon  the  ground.— 
Have  not  I  waited  long  enough  for  to-day,  Paul  V^  "  O,  no,'* 
said  Paul,    *'  here  are  some  black-berries  for  you ;    you  had 
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better  wait  a  little  bit  longer ;    perhaps  a  carriage  might  go  by 
wUlst  you  are  standing  here  talking  to  me."      Anne,  who  wa» 
of  a  very  obliging  temper,  and  who  liked  to  do  what  she*  was 
asked  to  do,  went  back  to  the  place  where  the  scotcher  lay  ; 
and  scarcely  had  she  reached  the  spot,  when  she  heard  the 
noise  of  a  carriage.      She  ran  to  call  her  brother,  and  to  their 
i^reat  joy,  they  now  saw  four  chaises  coming  towards  them. — 
Paul,  as  soon  as  they  went  up  the  hill,  followed  with  his  scotch- 
er ;    6rst  he  scotched  the  wheels  of  one  carriage,  then  of  an- 
other ;    and   Anne  was  so   much   delighted  with   observing 
l^ow  well  the  scotcher  stopped  the  wheels,  and  how  much  bet- 
ter it  was  than  stones,  that  she  forgot  to  go  and  hold  her  bro- 
ther's hat  to  the  travellers  for  half-pence,  till  she  was  roused  by 
^e  voice  of  a  little  rosy  girl,  who  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  one  of  the  chaises.     "  Come  ck>se  to  the  chaise-door,*' 
^aid  the  little  girl,  "  here  are  some  half-pence  for  you." 

Anne  held  the  hat ;  and  she  afterwards  went  on  to  the  oth- 
«r  carriages  ;  money  was  thrown  to  her  from  each  of  them  ; 
mai  when  they  had  all  gotten  safely  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  she 
and  her  brother  sat  down  upon  a  large  stone  by  the  road-side, 
to  count  their  treasure.  First  they  began  by  counting  what 
was  in  the  hat — **  One,  two,  three,  and  four  half-pence." 

"  But  O,  brother,  look  at  this  !"  exclaimed  Anne ;  "  this  is 
not  the  same  as  the  other  half-pence." 

*•  No,  indeed,  it  is  not,"  cried  Paul ;  "  it  is  no  half-penny ; 
it  is  a  guinea,  a  bright  golden  guinea  !"  ^^  Is  it  f "  said  Anne, 
who  had  never  seen  a  guinea  in  her  life  before,  and  who  did 
not  know  its  value ;  ^^  and  will  it  do  as  well  as  a  half-penny  t6 
buy  gingerbread  ?  I'll  run  to  tlie  fruit-stall,  and  ask  the  wo- 
maa,  shall  I  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Paul,  "  you  need  not  ask  any  woman,  or 
wy  body  but  me  ;  1  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  as  well  as  any 
body  in  the  whole  world." 

"  The  whole  world  !  O,  Paul,  you  forget ! — not  so  well  as 
my  grandmother." 

**  Why,  not  so  well  as  my  grandmother,  perhaps  ;  but,  Anne, 
I  can^  teU  you,  that  you  must  not  talk  yourself,  Anne  ;  but 
you  must  listen  to  me  quietly,  or  else  you  won't  understand 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ;  for  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  don't 
diink  I  quite  understood  it  myself,  Anne,  the  first  time  my 
grandmother  told  it  me,  though  I  stood  stock  still,  listening  my 
beat.*' 

P^repared  by  this  speech  to  hear  something  very  difficult  to 
be  understood,  Anne  looked  very  grave  ;  and  her  brother  ex- 
plained to  her,  that,  with  a  guinea,  she  might  buy  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  times  as   many   plums   as   she   could  get  for  a 
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^'Why,  Paul,  you  know  the  fruit-woman  said  she  would 
give  us  a  dozen  plums  for  a  penny.  Now  for  this  little  guinea 
would  she  give  us  two  hundred  and  fifty -two  dozen  ?" 
.  ''  If  she  has  so  many,  and  if  we  like  to  have  so  many,  to  be 
sure  she  will,"  said  Paul ;  '^  but  1  think  we  should  not  like  to 
have  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  dozen  of  plums ;  we  could  not 
eat  such  a  number." 

^'  But  we  could  give  some  of  them  to  my  grandmother," 
said  Anne. 

'*  But  still  there  would  be  too  many  for  her,  and  for  us  too," 
said  Paul ;  '*  and  when  we  had  eaten  the  plums,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  the  pleasure  ;  but  now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am 
thinking  of,  Anne,  that  we  may  buy  something  for  grandmo* 
ther,  that  would  be  very  useful  to  her  indeed,  with  this  guinea ; 
something  that  would  last  a  great  while." 

«  What,  brother  ?  what  sort  of  thing  ?" 

^'  Something  that  she  said  she  wanted  very  much  last  win- 
ter, when  she  was  so  ill  of  the  rheumatism  ; — something  that 
she  said  yesterday  when  you  were  making  her  bed,  she  wish- 
ed she  might  be  able  to  buy  before  next  winter." 

^^  I  know  !  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Anne,  ''  a  blank- 
et ;  O  yes,  Paul,  that  will  be  much  better  than  plums  ;  do  let 
us  buy  a  blanket  for  her ;  how  glad  she  will  be  to  see  it.  I 
will  make  her  bed  with  the  new  blanket,  and  then  bring  her  to 
look  at  it. — But  Paul,  how  shall  we  buy  a  blanket  ?  Where 
are  blankets  to  be  got  ?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  Fil  manage  that — I  know  where  blank- 
ets are  to  be  got,  I  saw  one  hanging  out  of  a  shop  the  day  I 
went  last  to  Dunstable." 

^'  You  have  seen  a  great  many  things  at  Dunstable,  brother." 

"  Yes,  a  great  many  ;  but  I  never  saw  any  thing  there,  or 
any  where  else,  that  I  wished  for  half  so  much  as  I  did  ibr 
that  blanket  for  my  grandmother.  Do  you  remember  bow 
she  used  to  shiver  with  tlie  cold  last  winter  ? — I'll  buy  the 
blanket  to-morrow,  I'm  going  to  Dunstable  with  her  spinning." 

'*  And  you'll  bring  the  blanket  to  me,  and  I  shall  make  the 
bed  very  neatly,  that  will  be  all  right !  all  happy  !"  said  Anne, 
clapping  her  hands. 

^^  But  stay  !  bush !  don^t  clap  your  hands  so,  Anne  ;  it  will 
not  be  all  happy,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Paul,  and  his  countenance 
changed,  and  he  looked  very  grave. — "  It  will  not  be  all  right, 
I'm  aifraid,  for  there  is  one  thing  we  have  neither  of  us  thoii^t 
of,  but  that  Ve  ought  to  think  about.  We  cannot  buy  Cbe 
blanket,  I'm  afraid." 

"Why,  Paul.?     Why?" 

"  Because  I  don't  think  this  guinea  is  honestly  ours." 

"  Nay,  brother,  but  I'm  sure  it  is  honestly  ours ;   it  was  giv- 
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en  to  us,  and  grandmother  said  all  that  was  given  to  us  to-day 
was  to  be  our  own." 

"  But  who  gave  it  to  you,  Anne  ?" 

^^  Some  of  the  people  in  those  chaises,  Paul  ;  1  don't  know 
which  of  them,  but  I  dare  say  it  was  the  little  rosy  girl." 

''  No,"  said  Paul,  '^  for  when  she  called  you -to  the  chaise- 
door,  she  said,  *'  here's  some  half-pence  for  you.'  Now,  if 
she  gave  you  the  guinea,  she  must  have  given  it  to  you  by  mis- 
take." 

^*  Well,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  people  in  the  other  chaises 
gave  it  to  me,  and  did  not  give  it  to  me  by  mistake,  Paul. — . 
There  was  a  gentleman  reading  in  one  of  the  chaises,  and  a 
lady  who  looked  very  good-naturedly  at  me,  and  then  the  gen- 
tleman put  down  his  book,  and  put  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
and  looked  at  your  scotcher,  brother,  and  he  asked  me  if  that 
was  your  own  making  ?  and  when  1  said  yes,  and  that  I  was 
your  sister,  he  smiled  at  me,  and  put  his  hand  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  threw  a  handful  of  half-pence  into  the  hat, 
and  I  dare  say  he  gave  us  the  guinea  along  with  them,  because 
he  liked  your  scotcher  so  much." 

"  Why,"  said  Paul,  "  that  might  be  to  be  sure^  but  I  wish 
I  was  quite  certain  of  it." 

^'  Then,  as  we  are  not  quite  certain,  had  not  we  best  go  and 
ask  my  grandmother  what  she  thinks  about  it  ?'* 

Paul  Uiought  this  was  excellent  advice,  and  he  was  not  a 
silly  boy,  who  did  not  like  to  follow  good  advice :  he  went 
with  his  sister  directly  to  his  grandmother,  showed  her  the  gui- 
nea, and  told  her  how  they  came  by  it. 

"  My  dear  honest  children,"  said  she,  "  I  am  very  glad  you 
told  me  all  this ;  I  am  very  glad  that  you  did  not  buy  .eitlier 
the  plums  or  the  blanket  with  this  guinea ;  I'm  sure  it  is  not 
honestly  ours  ;  those  who  threw  it  to  you,  gave  it  by  mistake, 
I  warrant ;  and  what  1  would  have  you  do  is  to  go  to  Dunsta- 
ble, and  try  if  you  can,  at  either  of  the  inns,  find  out  the  per- 
son who  gave  it  to  you.  It  is  now  so  late  in  the  evening,  that 
perhaps  the  travellers  will  sleep  at  Dunstable,  instead  of  going 
on  the  next  stage  ;  and  it  is  likely,  that  whosoever  gave  you  a 
guinea  instead  of  a  half-penny,  has  found  out  their  mistake  by 
this  time.  All  you  can  do,  is,  to  go  and  inquire  for  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  reading  in  the  chaise" — 

**0!"  interrupted  Paul,  "  I  know  a  good  way  of  finding 
him  out ;  1  remember  it  was  a  dark  green  chaise  with  red 
wheels :  and  I  remember  1  read  the  innkeeper's  name  upon  the 
chaise,  "  John  J^ehon.^^  (I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
teaching  me  to  read,  grandmother.)  You  told  me  yesterday, 
grandmother,  that  the  names  written  upon  chaises  are  the 
names  of  the  innkeepers  to  whom  they  belong.  I  read  the 
name  of  the  inn-keeper  upon  that  chaise  ;   it  was  John  Nel- 
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son.  So  Anne  and  I  will  go  to  both  the  inns  in  DuDstable, 
Sind  try  to  find  out  this  chaise — John  Nelson's— come,  AdMi 
let  us  set  out  before  it  gets  quite  dark." 

Anne  and  her  brother  passed  with  great  courage  the  tempt- 
ing stall,  that  was  covered  with  gingerbread  and  ripe  piuiiit» 
and  pursued  their  way  steadily  through  the  street  of  Dunstable ; 
but  Paul,  when  he  came  to  the  shop  where  he  had  seen  the 
blanket,  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  said  ''  It  is  a  great  pity, 
Anne,  that  the  guinea  is  not  ours ;  however,  we  are  doing  wliti 
is  honest,  and  that  is  a  comfort.  Here,  we  must  go  through  ihis 
gate-way  into  the  inn-yard  ;  we  are  come  to  the  Dun  Cow.*' 

"  Cow !"  said  Anne,  "  1  see  no  cow." 

"  Look  up,  and  you'll  see  the  cow  over  your  head,"  said 
Paul, — "  the  sign — the  picture.  Come,  never  mind  lookiag 
at  it  now  :  1  want  to  find  out  the  green  chaise  that  baa  Jobi 
Nelson's  name  upon  it." 

Paul  pushed  forward,  through  a  crowded  passage,  till  he  fgoU 
into  the  inn-yard  ;  there  was  a  great  noise  and  bustle,  the  hos- 
tlers were  carrying  in  luggage ;  the  postillions  were  rubbing 
down  their  horses,  or  rolling  the  chaises  into  the  coach-houset 

'^  What  now  ?  what  business  have  you  here,  pray  ?"  said  a 
waiter,  who  almost  ran  over  Paul,  as  he  was  crossing  th^ 
yard  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  some  empty  bottles  from  the  bot- 
tle-rack.— "  You've  no  business  here,  crowding  up  the  yard ; 
walk  off,  young  gentleman,  if  you  please." 

"  Pray  give  me  leave,  sir,"  said  Paul,  "  to  stay  a  few  min» 
utes,  to  look  amongst  these  chaises  for  one  dark  green  chaise 
with  red-wheels,  that  has  Mr.  John  Nelson's  name  written  mp' 


on  It." 


"  What's  that  he  says  about  a  dark  green  chaise  ?"  said  ooo 
of  the  postillions. 

"  What  should  such  a  one  as  he  is  know  about  chaises  ?''  in- 
terrupted the  hasty  waiter  ;  and  he  was  going  to  turn  Paul  out 
of  the  yard  ;  but  the  hostler  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  and  saidi 
*^  May  be  the  child  has  some  business  here  ;  let's  know  what 
he  has  to  say  for  himself." 

The  waiter  was  at  this  instant  luckily  obliged  to  leave  them 
to  attend  the  bell ;  and  Paul  told  |iis  business  to  the  bostlefi 
who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  guinea  and  heard  the  story*  shook 
Paul  by  the  hand,  and  said  '^  Stand  steady,  my  honest  lad  ; 
I'll  find  the  chaise  for  you,  if  it  is  to  be  found  here  ;  but  John 
Nelson's  chaises  almost  always  drive  to  the  Black  Bull." 

After  some  difficulty,  the   green  chaise  with  John  Nelson's 
name  upon  it,  and   the  postillion  who  drove  that  chaise  wer« 
found ;  and  the  postillion  told  Paul,  that  he  was  just  going  into 
the  parlour  to   the   gentleman  he  had  driven,  to  be  paid,  and . 
that  he  would  carry  the  guinea  with  him. 

"  No,"  saud  Papi,,"  we  should  like  to  give  it  back  ourselves," 
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**fe8,'*  said  the  hostisr,  **ihat  they  have  a  right  to  do." 

The  posctlKon  made  no  reply,  but  looked  vexed,  and  went 
M  towards  the  hou«e,  desiring  the  children  would  wait  in  the 
passage  till  his  return. 

h  the  passage  there  was  standing  a  decent,  clean,  good-na- 
ftni  tooidog  woman,  with  two  huge  straw  baskets  on  each 
a4e  of  her.  One  of  the  baskets  stood  a  little  in  the  way  of 
the  entrance.  A  man  who  was  pushing  his  way  in,  and  car* 
M  in  bis  hand  a  string  of  dead  larks  hung  to  a  pole,  impadent 
It4»«ing  stopped,  kicked  down  the  straw  basket ;  and  all  its 
coatents  were  thrown  out :  bright  straw  hats  and  boses,  and 
supers,  were  alt  thrown  in  disorder  upon  the  dirty  ground. 

**0,  diey  will  betrampied  upon  !  they  will  be  all  spoiled  !'* 
exieldwed  the  woman  to  whom  they  belonged. 

•^  We'll  help  you  to  pick  them  up,  if  you  will  let  us,"  cried 
Piul  and  Anne ;    and  they  immediately  ran  to  her  assistance.^ 

When  the  things  were  all  safe  in  the  basket  again,  the  chil- 
4ren  expressed  a  great  desire  to  know  how  such  beautiful 
things  could  be  made  of  straw  ;  but  the  woman  bad  not  time 
^  ansfwer  them,  before  the  postillion  came  out  of  the  parlour, 
tirt  wHh  him  a  gentleman's  servant,  who  came  to  Paul,  and, 
cbppiog  him  upon  the  back,  said,  ''  So,  my  little  chap,  1  gave 
yoQ  a  guinea  for  a  half-penny,  I  hear ;  and  1  understand  youVe 
kwKight  it  back  again — ^that's  right — give  me  hold  of  it." 

^  No,  brother,"  said  Anne  :  <*  this  is  not  the  gentleman  that 
^retdhig.** 

**Pooh,  child,  1  came  in  Mr.  Nelson's  green  chaise.  Here's 
^  fostilKon  oan  tell  you  so,  I  and  my  master  came  in  that 
fiiaise.  It  was  my  master  that  was  reading,  as  you  say ;  and 
A  tvus  he  that  threw  the  money  out  to  you  :  he  is  going  to  bed  ; 
^  is  tired^  and  can't  see  you  himself,  he  desires  that  you'll  give 
•fie  die  guinea." 

Paul  was  too  honest  himself  to  suspect,  that  this  man  was 
^og  him  a  fidsehood  ;  and  he  now  readily  produced  his 
bright  guinea,  and  delivered  it  into  the  servant's  hands. 

"  Here's  sixpence  a  piece  for  you,  children,"  said  he,  "  and 
toed  night  to  you."  He  pushed  theim  towards  the  door  ;  but 
the  ba^et-woman  whispered  to  them  as  they  went  out,  *^  Wait 
in  the  street  tiU  I  come  to  you." 

"  Phiy,  Mrs.  Landlid^,^'  cried  this  gentleman's  servant,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  thi^  Undlady,  who  just  then  came  out  of  a 
room  where  some  company  were  at  supper,  "  pray,  Mrs. 
Landlady,  please  to  let  me  have  roasted  larks  for  my  supper. 
Tou  are  famous  for  larks  at  Dunstable,  and  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
taste  the  best  of  every  thing,  wherever  I  go  ;  and,  waiter,  let 
Bie  have  a  bottle  of  claret — Do  you  hear  ?" 

<^  Larks  and  claret  for  his  supper  !"  said  the  basket-woman 
o  herself,  as  she  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot.      The  pos- 
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tillion  was  still  waiting,  as  if  to  speak  to  him  ;  and  she  observ- 
ed them  afterwards  whispering  and  laughing  together.  **  JVa 
bad  AiV,"  was  a  sentence  which  the  servant  pronounced  sev- 
eral times. 

Now  it  occurred  to  the  basket-woman,   that  this  man  had 
cheated  the  ckildren  out  of  the  guinea  to  pay  for  the  larks  and  \ 
claret ;    and  she  thought  that  perhaps  she  could  discover  the  -- 
truth.     She  waited  quietly  in  the  passage. 

"  Waiter  ! — Joe !  Joe  P    cried  the  landlady,    "  why  don't 
you  carry  in  the  sweet-meat  puSb  and  the  tarts  here  to  tht . 
company  in  the  best  parlour." 

^*  Coming,  ma'am,"  answered  the  waiter  ;  and  with  a  Iarge« 
dish  of  tarts  and  pufis  the  waiter  came  from  the  bar  ;  the  land- 
lady threw  open  the  door  of  the  best  parlour,  to  let  him  in  ; 
and  the  basket-woman  had  now  a  full  view  of  a  large  cheerftil 
company  ;  and  amongst  them  several  children  sitting  round  a^  * 
supper-table. 

**^  Aye,"  whispered  the  landlady,  as  the  door  closed  after 
the  waiter  and  the  tarts,  *^  there  are  customers  enough,  1  wai^ 
rant,  for  you  in  that  room,  if  you  had  but  the  luck  to  be  called 
in.  Pray  what  would  you  have  the  conscience,  I  wonder  now, 
to  charge  me  for  these  here  half  dozen  little  mats,  to  put  us*, 
der  my  dishes  ?" 

"  A  trifle,  ma'am,"  said  the  basket-woman  :  she  let  the 
landlady  have  the  mats  cheap ;  and  the  landlady  then  declared 
she  would  step  in,  and  see  if  the  company  in  the  best  parlour  ^ 
had  done  supper. — "  When  they  come  to  their  wine,"  added 
she,  '*  I'll  speak  a  good  word  for  you,  and  get  you  called  in 
afore  the  children  are  sent  to  bed." 

The  landlady,  after  the  usual  speech  of  "  /  hope  the  supper, 
and  every  thing  is  to  your  liking,  ladies  and  gentletnen^^^  began 
with  ''  If  any  of  the  young  gentlemen  or  ladies  would  have  a 
curiosity  to  see  any  of  our  famous  Dunstable  straw-work, 
there's  a  decent  body  without,  would,  I  dare  say,  be  proud  to 
show  them  her  pincushion-boxes,  and  her  baskets  and  slippers, 
and  her  other  ctir'o#the*." 

The  eyes  of  the  children  all  turned  towards  their  mother  ; 
their  mother  smiled,  and  immediately  their  father  called  b  the 
basket-woman,  and  desired  her  to  produce  her  curiosities. 

The  children  gathered  round  her  large  pannier  as  it  open- 
ed ;  but  they  did  not  touch  any  of  her  things. 

"  O,  papa  !"  cried  a  little  rosy  gu*l,  "  here  are  a  pair  of 
straw  slippers,  that  would  just  fit  you,  I  think  ;  but  would  not 
straw  shoes  wear  out  very  soon  ?  and  would  not  they  let  in 
the  wet  ?" 

"Yes,   my  dear,"  said  her  father,  "  but  these  slippers  are 

meant" "  for  powdering   slippers,  Miss,"  interrupted  the 

basket-woman. 
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'  **  To  wear  when  people  are  powdering  their  hair,''  contin- 
ued the  gentleman,  "  that  they  may  not  spoil  theif  other  shoes.'^ 

*'  And  will  you  buy  them,  papa  ?" 

**  No,  I  cannot  indulge  myself,"  said  her  father,  '*  in  buy- 
ing them  now  ;  I  must  make  amends,"  said  he  laughing,  "  for 
nj  carelessness  ;  and  as  I  threw  away  a  guinea  to-4ay,  I  must 
endeavour  to  save  six-pence  at  least." 

*'  Ah,  the  guinea  that  you  threw  by  mistake  into  the  little 
giri's  hat,  as  we  were  coming  up  Chalk  Hill. — Mamma,  1  won- 
der that  the  little  girl  did  not  take  notice  of  its  being  a  guinea, 
and  that  she  did  not  run  after  the  chaise  to  give  it  back  again. 
[^should  think,  if  she  had  been  an  honest  girl,  she  would  have 
returned  it. 

**  Bliss  ! — Ma'am  ! — Sir !"  said  the  basket-woman,  '^  if  it 
would  not  be  impertinent,  may  1  speak  a  word  f — ^A  little  boy 
and  girl  have  just  been  here  inquiring  for  a  gentleman,  who  gave 
them  a  guinea  instead  of  a  half-penny  by  mistake  ;  and,  not 
fire  minutes  ago,  I  saw  the  boy  give  the  guinea  to  a  gentle- 
man's servant,  who  is  there  without,  and  who  said  his  master 
desired  it  should  be  returned  to  him." 

^<  There  must  be  some  mistake,  or  some  trick  in  this,"  said 
the  gentleman  ;  ^^  are  the  children  gone  f — 1  must  see  them — 
Send  after  them." 

**  111  go  for  them  myself,"  said  the  good-natured  basket- 
woman  ;  '*  I  bid  them  wait  in  the  street  yonder  ;  for  my  mind 
misgave  me  that  the  man  who  spoke  so  short  to  them  was  a 
cheat — with  his  larks  and  his  claret." 

Paul  and  Anne  were  speedily  summoned,  and  brought  back 
by  their  friend  the  basket-woman  ;  and  Anne,  the  moment 
ahe  saw  the  gentleman,  knew  that  he  was  the  very  person  who 
smiled  upon  her,  who  admired  her  brother's  scotcher,  and 
who  threw  a  handful  of  half-pence  into  the  hat ;  but  she  could 
not  be  certain,  she  said,  that  she  received  the  guinea  from  him  ; 
she  only  thought  it  was  most  likely  that  she  did. 

'^  But  I  can  be  certain  whether  the  guinea  you  returned  be 
mine  or  no,"  said  the  gentleman  ;  *'  I  marked  the  guinea  ;  it 
was  a  light  one  ;  the  only  light  guinea  I  had,  which  1  put  into 
my  waistcoat  pocket  this  morning." 

He  rang   the   bell,  and  desired  the  waiter  to  let  the  gentle- 
man, who  was  in  the  room  opposite  to  him,  know  that  he  wish- 
ed to  see  him. 
•   ^*  The  gentleman  in  the  white  parlour,  sir,  do  you  mean  ?" 

^^  I  mean  the  master  of  the  servant  who  received  a  guinea 
firom  this  child." 

*'  He  is  a  Mr.  Pembroke,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

Mr*  Pembroke  came  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  what  had 
happened,  he  desired  the  waiter  to  show  him  to  the  room, 
where  his  servant  was  at  supper. 
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The  dishobest  servant,  who  was  supping  upon  larks  am 
claret,  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  ;  but  his  knife  an 
fork  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  overturned  t  bumper  o 
claret,  as  he  started  up  from  table,  in  great  surprise  and  terror 
when  his  master  came  in  with  a  face  of  indignation,  and  de 
manded  '^  the  guinea — the  guintUy  sir  !  that  you  got  frara  ifai 
child — ^that  guinea  which  you  said  1  ordered  you  to  ask  li 
from  this  child." 

The  servant,  confounded  and  half  intoxicated,  could  onl; 
stammer  out  that  he  had  mor<e  guineas  than  one  about  him,  ani 
tliat  he  reaUy  did  not  know  which  it  was.  He  puUed  his  mo 
uey  out,  and  spread  it  upon  the  table  with  trembling  haiidsr- 
The  marked  guinea  appeared — His  master  instantly  tumei 
him  out  of  his  service  with  strong  expressions  of  contempt. 

^'  And  now,  my  little  honest  girl,"  said  the  gentleman  w>b 
had  admired  her  brother's  scotcher,  turning  to  Anne,  ^*  aiM 
now  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  what  you  and  your  brother  was 
or  wish  for  most  in  the  world." 

In  the  same  moment,  Anne  and  Paul  exclaimed,  ^'  Tb 
tiling  we  wish  for  the  most  in  the  world  is  a  blanket  for  ou 
grandmother." 

^^  She  is  not  oui'  grandmother  in  reality,  1  believe,  sir,^'  sail 
Paul  ;  '*  but  she  is  just  as  good  to  us,  and  taught  me  to  read 
and  taught  Anne  to  knit,  and  taught  us  both  that  we  should  b 
honest — so  she  has — and  1  wish  she  had  a  new  blanket  befor 
next  winter,  to  keep  her  from  the  cold  and  the  rheumatism 
She  had  the  rheumatism  sadly,  last  winter,  sir  ;  and  there  is 
blanket  in  this  street,  that  would  be  just  the  thing  for  her." 

^^  She  shall  have  it  then  ;  and,"  continued  the  gentlemar 
*'  I  will  do  something  more  for  you — Do  you  like  to  be  ens 
ployed  or  to  be  idle  best  ?" 

"  We  like  to  have  something  to  do  always,  if  we  could,  sir, 
said  Paul ;  ^'  but  we  are  forced  to  be  idle  sometimes,  becau9 
grandmother  has  not  always  things  for  us  to  do,  that  we  c«i 
do  well." 

'^  Should  you  like  to  learn  how  to  make  such  baskets  ai 
these  ?"  said  the  gentleman,  pointing  to  one  of  the  DunstabU 
straw  baskets. 

"  Q,  very  much  !"  said  Paul. 

"  Very  much  !"  said  Anne. 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  teach  you  how  to  make  them,"  said 
the  basket-woman  ;  "  for  I'm  sure  of  one  thing,  that  you'd  be- 
have honestly  to  me." 

''The  gentleman  put  a  guinea  into  the  good-natured  basket- 
woman's  hand,  and  told  her,  that  be  knew  she  could  not  afford 
to  teach  them  her  trade  for  nothing. — ''  I  shall  come  tlirougl 
Dunstable  again  in  a  few  months,"  added  be  ;  ''  and  I  hope  tc 
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see,  that  you  and   your  scholars  are  going  on  well.     If  I  find 
that  they  are,  1  will  do  something  more  for  you." 

*'  But,"  said  Anne,  ^*  we  must  tell  all  this  to  grandmother, 
and  ask  her  about  it ;  and  I'm  afraid — though  I'm  very  happy 
—that  it  is  getting  very  late,  and  that  we  should  not  stay  here 
any  longer." 

"  It  is  a  fine  moon-light  night,"  said  the  basket-woman ; 
^  and  it  is  not  far  ;  VW  walk  with  you,  and  see  you  safe  home 
myself. 

The  gentleman  detained  them  a  few  minutes  longer,  till  a 
messenger,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  purchase  the  much- 
wished-for  blanket,  returned. 

"  Your  grandmother  will  sleep  well  upon  this  good  blanket, 
I  hope,"  said   the   gentleman,  as  he  gave  it  into  Paul's  opened 
arms ;  *'  it  has   been  obtained   for  her  by  the  honesty  of  her 
adopted  children." 
19 


THE 


ssmvoi  WAIT  ^mmsMWi^ 


'^  Mamma/'  said  Rosamond,  after  a  long  silence,  ^<  do  pu 
know  what  I  have  been  thinking  of  all  this  time  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear.— What  ?" 

'^  Why,  mamma,  about  my  cousin  Bell's  birth-day ;  do  you 
know  what  day  it  is  ?'' 

"  No,  I  don't  remember." 

"  Dear  mother  !  don't  you  remember  it's  the  22d  of  De- 
cember ;  and  her  birth-day  is  the  day  after  to-morrow  ? — ^Don't 
you  recollect  now  ?  But  you  never  remember  about  birth- 
days, mamma :  that  was  just  what  1  was  thinking  of,  that  you 
never  remember  my  sister  Laura's  birth-day,  or — or — or  mnet 


mamma." 


"  What  do  you  mean,  my   dear  ?     I  remember  your  birth- 
day perfectly  well." 

"  Indeed  !  but  you  never  keep  it,  though." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  keeping  your  birth-day  .^" 

"  Oh,  mamma,  you  know  very  well — as  Bell's  birth  day  is 
kept. — In  the  first  place  there  is  a  great  dinner." 

^'  And  can  Bell  eat  more  upon  her  birth-day  than  upon  any 
other  day  f" 

''  No  ;  nor  I  should  not  mind  about  the  dinner,  except  the 
mince  pies.  But  Bell  has  a  great  many  nice  things  ;  I  don't 
mean  nice  eatable  things,  but  nice  new  playthings  given  to  her 
always  on  her  birth-day  ;  and  every  body  drinks  her  health, 
and  she's  so  happy." 

'*  But  stay,  Rosamond,  how  you  jumble  things  together  !  Is 
it  every  body's  drinking  her  health,  that  makes  her  so  happy ; 
or  the  new  playthings,  or  the  nice  mince  pies  ?  I  can  easily 
believe,  that  she  is  happy  whilst  she  is  eating  a  mince  pie,  or 
whilst  she  is  playing ;  but  how  does  every  body's  drinking  her 
health  at  dinner  meke  her  happy  ?" 

Rosamond  paused,  and  then  said  she  did  not  know.  '^  But,** 
added  she,  "  the  nice  new  playthings,  mother  !" 

"  But  why  the  nice  new  playthings  ?  Do  you  like  them  on- 
ly because  they  are  new  ?" 
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^'  Not  onljf^-^I  do  not  like  playthings  only  because  tbey  are 
new,  but  Bell  doesy  I  believe— -for  that  puts  me  in  mind-— do  you 
know,  mother,  she  had  a  great  drawer  full  of  old  playthings  that 
she  never  used,  and  she  said  that  they  were  good  for  nothingj^ 
because  they  were  old ;  but  I  thought  many  of  them  were 
good  for  a  great  deal  more  than  the  new  ones.  Now  you 
shall  be  judge,  mamma  ;  I'll  tell  you  all  that  was  in  the  drawer/* 

"  Nay,  Rosamond,  thank  you,  not  just  now  ;  1  have  not  time 
to  listen  to  you." 

''  Well  then,  mamma,  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  can  show 
you  the  drawer  :  I  want  you  to  be  judge  very  much,  because 
I  am  sure  I  was  in  the  right. — And,  mother,"  added  Rosa- 
mond, stopping  her  as  she  was  going  out  of  the  room,  ''  will 
you — not  now,  but  when  youVe  time — will  you  tell  me  why 
yoa  never  keep  my  birth-day — why  you  never  make  any  dif- 
ference between  that  day  and  any  other  ?" 

**  And  will  you,  Rosamond — not  now,  but  when  you  have 
time  to  think  about  it — tell  me  why  1  should  make  any  differ- 
ence between  your  birth-day  and  any  other  day  f" 

Rosamond  thought,  but  she  could  not  find  out  any  reason  : 
besides,  she  suddenly  recollected,  that  she  had  not  time  to 
think  any  longer,  for  there  was  a  certain  work-basket  to  be  fin- 
ished, which  she  was  making  for  her  cousin  Bell,  as  a  present 
upon  her  birth-day.  The  work  was  at  a  stand  for  want  of 
some  filagree  paper,  and  as  her  mother  was  going  out,  she  ask« 
ed  her  to  take  her  with  her,  that  she  might  buy  some.  Her 
sister  Laura  went  with  them. 

*'  Sister,"  said  Rosamond,  as  they  were  walkmg  along, — 
"  what  have  you  done  with  your  half-guinea  ?" 

"  1  have  it  in  my  pocket." 

"  Dear  !  you  will  keep  it  forever  in  your  pocket  ;  you  know 
my  god-mother,  when  she  gave  it  to  you,  said  you  would  keep 
it  longer  than  I  should  keep  mine ;  and  I  know  what  she  thought 
by  her  look  at  the  time.  I  heard  her  say  something  to  my 
mother. 

"  Yes,"  said  Laura,  smiling,  "  she  whispered  so  loud,  that 
I  could  not  help  hearing  her  too  :  she  said  1  was  a  little  miser." 

"  But  did  not  you  hear  her  say  that  I  was  very  generous  ? 
tad  she'll  see  that  she  was  not  mistaken.  I  hope  sheMl  be  by 
when  I  give  my  basket  to  Bell — ^won't  it  be  beautiful  ?— there 
is  to  be  a  wreath  of  myrtle,  you  know,  round  the  handle,  and 
a  frost  ground,  and  then  the  medallions " 

"  Stay,"  interrupted  her  sister  ;  for  Rosamond,  anticipating 
the  glories  of  her  work-basket,  talked  and  walked  so  fast,  that 
she  had  passed,  witliout  perceiving  it,  the  shop  where  the  fila- 
gree paper  was  to  be  bought.  They  turned  back.  Now  it 
happened,  that  the  shop  was  the  corner  house  of  a  street,  and 
one  of  the  windows  looked  out   into  a  narrow  lane  :    a  codQh 
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full  of  ladies  stopped  at  the  door  just  before  they  went  in,  so 
that  no  one  had  time  immediately  to  think  of  Rosamond  and 
her  filagree  paper,  and  she  went  to  the  window,  where  she 
saw,  that  her  sister  Laura  was  looking  earnestly  at  something 
that  was  passing  in  the  lane.  Opposite  to  the  window,  at  the 
door  of  a  poor  looking  house,  there  was  sitting  a  little  girl 
weaving  lace.  Her  bobbins  moved  as  quick  as  lightning,  and 
she  never  once  looked  up  from  her  work. 

"  Is  not  she  very  industrious  ?"  said  Laura  ;  "  and  very 
honest  too,''  added  she  in  a  minute  afterwards  ;  for  just  then, 
a  baker  with  a  basket  of  rolls  on  his  head  passed,  and  by  acci- 
dent one  of  the  rolls  fell  close  to  the  little  girl :  she  took  it  up 
eagerly,  looked  at  it  as  if  she  was  very  hungry,  then  put  aside 
her  work,  and  ran  after  the  baker  to  return  it  to  him. 

Whilst  she  was  gone,  a  footman  in  a  livery  laced  with  silver, 
who  belonged  to  the  coach  that  stood  at  the  shop  door,  as  he 
was  lounging  with  one  of  his  companions,  chanced  to  spy  the 
weaving  pillow  which  she  had  left  upon  a  stone  before  the 
door.  To  divert  himself  (for  idle  people  do  mischief  often  to 
divert  themselves)  he  took  up  the  pillow,  and  entangled  all  the 
bobbins.  The  little  girl  came  back  out  of  breath  to  her  work ; 
but  what  was  her  surprise  and  sorrow  to  find  it  spoiled  ;  she 
twisted  and  untwisted,  placed  and  replaced  the  bobbins,  while 
the  footman  stood  laughing  at  her  distress.  She  got  up  gentlyj 
and  was  retiring  into  the  house,  when  the  silver-laced  footman 
stopped  her,  saying  insolently — "  sit  still,  child." 

"  I  must  go  to  my  mother,  sir,"  said  the  child ;  "  besides, 
you  have  spoiled  all  my  lace — 1  can't  stay." 

"  Can't  you,"  said  the  brutal  footman,  snatching  her  weav- 
ing pillow  again,  '*  Til  teach  you  to  complain  of  me."  And  he 
broke  ofi^,  one  after  another,  all  the  bobbins,  put  them  into  his 
pocket,  rolled  her  weaving  pillow  down  the  dirty  lane,  then 
jumped  up  behind  his  mistress's  coach,  and  was  out  of  sight  in 
an  instant. 

"  Poor  girl !"  exclaimed  Rosamond,  no  longer  able  to  re- 
strain her  indignation  at  this  injustice  :  ^'poor  httle  girl !" 

At  this  instant  her  mother  said  to  Rosamond — "  Come  now, 
my  dear,  if  you  warjt  this  filagree  paper,  buy  it." 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Rosamond  ;  and  the  idea  of  what  her 
godmother  and  her  cousin  Bell  would  think  of  her  generosity 
rushed  again  upon  her  imagination.  All  her  feelings  of  pity 
were  immediately  suppressed.  Satisfied  with  bestowing  an- 
other exclamation  upon  the  "  Poor  little  girl  /"  she  went  to 
spend  her  half  guinea  upon  her  filagree  basket.  In  the  mean 
time,  she  tliat  was  called  the  "  little  miser^^  beckoned  to  the 
poor  girl,  and  opening  the  window  said,  pointing  to  die  cushr 
ion,  "  Is  it  quite  spoiled  ?" 
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"  Quite  !  quite  spoiled  !  and  I  can't,  nor  mother  neither, 
buy  another ;  and  I  can't  do  any  thing  else  for  my  bread." — 
A  few,  but  very  few  tears  fell  as  she  said  this. 

"  How  much  would  another  cost  ?"  said  Laura. 

"  Oh,  a  great — great  deal." 

"  More  than  that  ?"  said  Laura,  holding  up  her  half  guinea.^ 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  Then  you  can  buy  another  with  that,"  said  Laura,  drop- 
ping the  half-guinea  into  her  hand,  and  she  shut  the  window 
before  the  child  could  find  words  to  thank  her ;  but  not  before 
she  saw  a  look  of  joy  and  gratitude,  which  gave  Laura  more 
pleasure  probably  than  all  the  praise,  which  could  have  been 
bestowed  upon  her  generosity. 

Late  on  the  morning  of  her  cousin's  birth-day,  Rosamond 
finished  her  work-basket.  The  carriage  was  at  the  door — ^Lau- 
ra came  running  to  call  her  ;  her  father's  voice  was  heard  at 
the  same  instant ;  so  she  was  obliged  to  go  down  with  her  bas- 
ket but  half  wrapped  up  in  silver  paper,  a  circumstance  at 
which  she  was  a  good  deal  disconcerted  ;  for  the  pleasure  of 
surprising  Bell  would  be  utterly  lost,  if  one  bit  of  the  filagree 
should  peep  out  before  the  proper  time.  As  the  carriage  went 
on,  Rosamond  pulled  the  paper  to  one  side  and  to  the  other, 
and  by  each  of  the  four  corners. 

"  It  will  never  do,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  who  had  been 
watching  her  operations  ;  '*  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  make  a 
sheet  of  paper   cover  a  box,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  itself." 

"  It  is  not  a  box,  father,"  said  Rosamond,  a  Uttle  peevish- 
ly ;  "  it's  a  basket." 

'^  Let  us  look  at  this  basket,"  said  he,  taking  it  out  of  her 
unwilling  hands ;  for  she  knew  of  what  frail  materials  it  was 
made,  and  she  dreaded  its  coming  to  pieces  under  her  father's 
examination. 

He  took  hold  of  the  handle  rather  roughly,  and  starting  off 
the  coach  seat,  she  cried — 

"  Oh,  sir  !  father !  sir  !  you  will  spoil  it  indeed  !"  said  she 
with  increased  vehemence,  when,  after  drawing  aside  the  veil 
of  silver  paper,  she  saw  him  grasp  the  myrtle-wreathed  handle. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  will  spoil  the  poor  handle." 

^*  But  what  is  the  use  of  the  poor  handhy^  said  her  father, 
"*'  if  we  are  not  to  take  hold  of  it  i  And  pray,"  continued  he, 
turning  the  basket  round  with  his  finger  and  diumb,  rather  in  a 
disrespectful  manner — *'  pray  is  tins  the  thing  you  have  been 
about  all  this  week  i  I  have  seen  you  all  this  week  dabbling 
with  paste  and  rags ;  I  could  not  conceive  what  you  you  were 
about — is  this  the  thing  ?" 

"  Yes,  sbr — ^you  think  then  that  I  have  wasted  my  time,  be- 
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cftuse  the  basket  is  of  no  use  :    but  tbea  it  is  for  a  present  for 
my  cousin  Bell." 

*'  Your  cousin  Bell  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  t 
present  that  is  of  no  use  ;  you  had  better  have  given  her  the 
purple  jan"* 

*^  Oh,  father  !  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  that — -it  was  two 
years  ago ;  Vm  not  so  silly  now.  But  Bell  will  like  the  bas- 
ket, I  know,  though  it  is  of  no  use." 

^*  Then  you  think  Bell  is  sillier  notr,  than  you  were  two 
years  ago. — Well,  perhaps  that  is  true  ;  but  how  comes  it,  Ro* 
samond,  now  that  you  are  so  wise,  that  you  are  fond  of  such  a 
silly  person  ?" 

'^  /,  father  ?"  said  Rosamond,  hesitating ;  *'  I  don't  think  J 
am  very  fond  of  her." 

"  I  did  not  say  very  fond." 

"  Well,  but  I  don't  think  1  am  at  all  fond  of  her." 

*^  But  you  have  spent  a  whole  week  in  making  this  thing 
for  her." 

"  Yes,  and  all  my  half-guinea  besides." 

*^  Yet  you  think  her  silly,  and  you  are  not  fond  of  her  at  all ; 
and  you  say  you  know  this  thing  will  be  of  no  use  to  her." 

**  But  it  is  her  birth-day,  sir  ;  and  I  am  sure  she  will  expect 
something,  and  every  body  else  will  give  her  something." 

"  Then  your  reason  for  giving  is  because  she  expects  you  to 
give  her  sometliing.  And  will  you,  or  cad  you,  or  should  you 
always  give,  merely  because  others  expect^  or  because  somBr 
body  else  gives  ?" 

"  Always  ! — ^no,  not  always." 

"  Oh,  only  on  birth-days." 

Rosamond,  laughing,  ^^  Now  you  are  making  a  joke  of  me, 
papa,  I  see ;  but  I  thought  you  liked  that  people  should  be 
generous — my  godmother  said  that  she  did." 

'^  So  do  I,  full  as  well  as  your  godmother ;  but  we  have  not 
yet  quite  settled  what  it  is  to  be  generous." 

^'  Why,  is  it  not  generous  to  make  presents  ."*"  said  Rosamond. 

*^  That  is  a  question,  which  it  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  answer.  But,  for  instance,  to  make  a  present  of  a 
thing,  that  you  know  can  be  of  no  use,  to  a  person  you  neither 
love  nor  esteem,  because  it  is  her  birth-day,  and  becasise  ev- 
ery body  gives  her  something,  and  because  she  expects  some* 
thing,  and  because  your  godmother  says  she  likes  that  peofde 
should  be  generous,  seems  to  me,  my  dear  Rosamond,  to  be, 
since  I  must  say  it,  rather  more  like  folly  than  generosity." 

Rosamond  looked  down  upon  the  basket,  and  was  silent. 

'<  Then  I  am  a  fool  !  am  I  ?"  said  she,  looking  up  at  last. 


-^*- 


*  See  Early  Lessoos ;  by  the  sune  author. 
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^*  Because  you  have  made  one  mistake  ? — No.  If  you  have 
sense  enough  to  see  your  own  mistakes,  and  can  afterwards 
avoid  them,  you  will  never  be  a  fool." 

Here  the  carriage  stopped,  and  Rosamond  recollected  that 
the  basket  was  uncovered. 

Now  we  must  observe,  th^t  Rosamond's  father  had  not  been 
too  severe  upon  Bell,  when  he  called  her  a  silly  girl.  From 
her  infancy  she  had  been  humoured ;  and  at  eight  years  old 
fthe  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  spoiled  child  :  she  was  idle, 
fretful,  and  selfish,  so  that  nothing  could  make  her  happy.— 
On  her  birth-day  she  expected,  however,  to  be  perfectly  hap- 
py. Every  body  in  the  house  tried  to  please  her,  and  they 
succeeded  so  well,  that  between  breakfast  and  dinner  she  had 
only  six  fits  of  crying.  The  cause  of  five  of  these  fits  no  one 
could  discover ;  but  the  last,  and  the  most  lamentable,  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  disappointment  about  a  worked  muslin  frock, 
uid  accordingly  at  dressing  time  her  maid  brought  it  to  her, 
exclaiming — '*  See  here,  miss  !  what  your  mamma  has  sent 
you  on  your  birth-day — Here's  a  frock  fit  for  a  queen — if  it 
had  but  lace  round  the  cufi^s." 

*^  And  why  has  not  it  lace  round  the  cufi^s  ?  mamma  said  it 
should." 

**  Yes,  but  mistress  was  disappointed  about  the  lace ;  it  is 
not  come  home." 

"  Not  oome  home,  indeed  !  and  didn't  they  know  it  was  my 
birth-day  f  But  then  I  say  I  won't  wear  it  without  the  lace — 
I  can't  wear  it  without  the  lace — and  I  won't." 

The  lace,  however,  could  not  be  had  ;    and  Bell  at  length 
submitted  to  let  the  frock  be   put  on.      *^  Come,  Miss  Bell^ 
dry  your  eyes,"  said  the  maid  who  educated  her  ;    "  dry  your 
eyes,  and  I'll  tell  you  something  that  will  please  you." 
**  What,  then  ?"  said  the  child,  pouting  and  sobbing. 
"  Why — but  you  must  not  tell  that  I  told  you." 
•«  No— but  if  I  am  asked  ?" 

"  Why,  if  you  are  asked,  you  must  tell  the  truth  to  be  sure. 
—So  ITl  hold  my  tongue,  miss." 

"  Nay,  tell  me  though,  and  I'll  never  tell — ^if  I  am  asked.'* 
•*  Well,  then,"  said  the  maid,  "  your  cousin  Rosamond  is 
come,  and  has  brought  you  the  most  beautiftdlest  thing  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life  ;  but  you  are  not  to  know  any  thing  about 
it  till  after  dinner,  because  she  wants  to  surprise  you  ;  and  mis- 
tt^ss  has  put  it  into  her  wardrobe  till  after  dinner." 

"  Till  after  dinner !"  repeated  Bell,  impatiently  ;  "  I  can't 
wait  till  then,  I  must  see  it  this  minute." 

The  maid  refused  her  several  times,  till  Bell  burst  into  an- 
other fit  of  crying,  and  the  maid,  fearing  that  her  mistress 
would  be  angry  with  her,  if  Bell's  eyes  were  red  at  dmner- 
timei  consented  to  show  her  the  basket. 
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"  How  pretty ! — ^but  let  me  have  it  in  my  own  hands,"    said 
Bell,  as  the  maid  held  the  basket  up  out  of  her  reach. 

"  Oh  no,  you  must  not  touch  it  ;    for  if  you  should  spoil  it, 
what  would  become  of  me  ?" 

"  Become  of  you,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  spoiled  child, 
who  never  considered  any  thing  but  her  own  immediate  grati- 
fication— "  Become  of  you,  indeed  !  what  signifies  that — I 
shan't  spoil  it;  and  I  will  have  it  in  my  own  hands. — If  you 
donh  hold  it  down  for  me  directly,  I'll  tell  that  you  showed  it 
to  me." 

"  Then  you  won't  snatch  it  ?" 

"  No,  no,  I  won't  indeed,''  said  Bell ;  but  she  had  learned 
from  her  maid  a  total  disregard  of  truth. — She  snatched  the 
basket  the  moment  it  was  within  her  reach  ;  a  struggle  ensued, 
in  which  the  handle  and  lid  were  torn  off,  and  one  of  the  me- 
dallions crushed  inwards,  before  the  little  fury  returned  to  her 
senses.  Calmed  at  this  sight,  the  next  question  was,  how  she 
should  conceal  the  mischief,  which  she  had  done.  After  many 
attempts,  the  handle  and  lid  were  replaced,  the  basket  was 
put  exactly  in  the  same  spot  in  which  it  had  stood  before,  and 
the  maid  charged  the  child,  "  to  look  as  if  nothing  was  the 
matter.^^ 

We  hope  that  both  children  and  parents  will  here  pause  for 
a  moment  to  reflect.  The  habits  of  tyranny,  meanness,  and 
falsehood,  which  children  acquire  from  living  with  bad 
servants,  are  scarcely  ever  conquered  in  tlie  whole  course  of 
their  future  lives. 

After  shutting  up  the  basket  they  teft  the  room,  and  in  the 
adjoining  passage  they  found  a  poor  girl  waiting  with  a  small 
parcel  in  her  hand. 

"  What's  your  business  ?"  said  the  maid. 
^'  I  have  brought  home  the  lace,  madam,  that  was  bespoke 
for  the  young  lady. 

"  Oh,  you  have,  have  you,  at  last  ?"  said  Bell ;  "  and  pray 
why  didn't  you  bring  it  sooner  .'*" 

The  girl  was  going  to  answer,  but  the  maid  interrupted  her, 
saying,  "  Come,  come,  none  of  your  excuses ;  you  are  a  little 
idle  good-for-nothing  thing,  to  disappoint  Miss  Bell  upon  her 
birth-day — But  now  you  have  brought  it,  let  us  look  at  it  .'*" — 
The  little  girl  gave  the  lace  without  reply,  and  the  maid  desir- 
ed her  to  go  about  her  business,  and  not  to  expect  to  be  paid  ; 
for  that  her  mistress  could  not  see  any  body  because  she  was  in 
a  room  full  of  company. 

"  May  I  call  again,  madam,  this  afternoon,"  said  the  child 
timidly. 

"  Lord  bless  my  stars !"  replied  the  maid,  "  what  makes 
people  so  poor  I  wonders  !  1  wish  mistress  would  buy  her 
lace  at  the  warehouse,  as  I  told  her,  and  not  of  these  folks. — 
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Call  again  !    yes,   to  be  sure — ^I  believe  youM  call,  call,  call 
twenty  times  for  two-pence." 

However  ungraciously  the  permission  to  call  again  was  grant- 
ed, it  was  received  with  gratitude :  the  little  girl  departed  with 
a  cheerful  countenance  ;  and  Bell  teazed  her  maid  till  she  got 
her  to  sew  the  long-wished-for  lace  upon  her  cuffs. 

Unfortunate  Bell ! — All  dinner  time  passed,  and  people  were 
so  hungry,  so  busy,  or  so  stupid,  that  not  an  eye  observed  her 
favourite  piece  of  finery.  Till  at  length  she  was  no  longer 
able  to  conceal  her  impatience,  and  turning  to  Laura,  who  sat 
next  to  her,  she  said — "  You  have  no  lace  upon  your  cuffs  ; 
look  how  beautiful  mine  is  !  Is  not  it  ?  DonH  you  wish  your 
mamma  could  afford  to  give  you  some  like  it  ? — But  you  can't 
get  any  if  she  would,  for  this  was  made  on  purpose  for  me  on 
my  birth-day,  and  nobody  can  get  a  bit  'more  any  where,  if 
they  would  give  the  world  for  it." 

"  But  cannot  the  person  who  made  it,"  said  Laura,  "  make 
any  more  like  it  .'*" 

"  No,  no,  no  !"  cried  Bell ;  for  she  had  already  learned, 
either  from  her  maid  or  her  mother,  the  mean  pride,  which 
values  things  not  for  being  really  pretty  or  useful,  but  for  being, 
such  as  nobody  else  can  procure. 

♦*^"  Nobody  can  get  any  Uke  it,  I  say,"  repeated  Bell ;  "  No- 
body in  all  London  can  make  it  but  one  person,  and  that  per- 
son will  never  make  a  bit  for  any  body  but  me,  I  am  sure — 
mamma  won't  let  her  if  I  ask  her  not." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Laura,  coolly,  "i  do  not  want  any  of  it ; 
you  need  not  be  so  violent :    I  assure  you  that  I  don't  want 
any  of  it." 
"  Yes,  but  you  do  though,"  said  Bell,  more  angrily. 
^^  No,  indeed,"  said  Laura,  smiling. 

"  You  do  in  the  bottom  of  your  heart ;  but  you  say  you 
don't  to  plague  me,  I  know,"  cried  Bell,  swelling  with  disap- 
pointed vanity. — ^*  It  is  pretty  for  all  that,  and  it  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  too,  and  nobody  shall  have  any  like  it,  if  they 
cried  their  eyes  out." 

Laura  received  this  sentence  in  silence — Rosamond  smiled. 
And  at  her  smile  the  ill-suppressed  rage  of  the  spoiled  child 
burst  forth  into  the  seventh  and  loudest  fit  of  crying,  which  had 
been  heard  upon  her  birth-day. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  pet  .^"  cried  her  mother  ;  "  Come 
to  me,  and  tell  me  what's  the  matter." 

Bell  ran  roaring  to  her  mother  ;  but  no  otherwise  explained 
the  cause  of  her  sorrow  than  by  tearing  the  fine  lace,  with 
frantic  gestures,  from  her  cufis,  and  throwing  the  fragments  into 
her  mother's  lap. 

"  Oh  !  the  lace,  child  ! — are  you  mad  ?"    said  her  mother^ 
20 
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catching  hold  of  both  her  hands.      <'  Your  beautiful  lace,  my 
dear  love-— do  you  know  how  much  it  cost  P" 

"  I  don't  care  how  much  it  cost — it  is  not  beautiful,  and  I'll 
have  none  of  it,"  replied  Bell,  sobbing — '^  for  it  is  not  beau- 
tiful." 

"  But  it  is  beautiful,"  retorted  her  mother ; "  I  chose  the  pat- 
tern myself.  Who  has  put  it  mto  your  head,  child,  to  dislike 
it  ?_Was  it  Nancy  ?" 

**  No,  not  Nancy,  but  them^  mamma,"  said  Bell,  pointing  to 
Laura  and  Rosamond. 

'*  Oh  fie  !  don't  pointy^  said  her  mother,  putting  down  her 
stubborn  finger ;  ''  nor  say  ihem^  like  Nancy.  I  am  sure,  you 
misunderstood.  Miss  Laura,  I  am  sure,  did  not  mean  any 
such  thing." 

'<  No,  madam ;  and  I  did  not  say  any  such  thing,  that  I  re- 
recollect,"  said  Laura,  gently. 

''  Oh  no,  indeed  !"  cried  Rosamond,  warmly  rising  in  her 
nster's  defence.  But  no  defence  or  explanation  was  to  be 
heard,  for  every  body  had  now  gathered  round  Bell,  to  dry 
her  tears,  and  to  comfort  her  for  the  mischief  she  had  done  to 
her  own  cufi^. 

They  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  young  lady's  eyes,  and  the  reddened  arches  over  the  eye- 
brows came  to  their  natural  colour ;  and  the  business  being 
thus  happily  hushed  up,  the  mother,  as  a  reward  to  her  daugh- 
ter for  her  good  humour,  begged  that  Rosamond  would  now 
be  so  good  as  to  produce  her  *  charming  present.' 

Rosamond,  followed  by  all  the  company,  amongst  whom,  to 
her  great  joy,  was  her  godmother,  proceeded  to  the  dressing- 
room. 

"  Now  I  am  sure,"  thought  she,  "  Bell  will  be  surprised, 
and  my  godmodier  will  see  she  was  right  about  my  generosity." 

The  doors  of  the  wardrobe  were  opened  vrith  due  cere- 
mony, and  the  filagree  basket  appeared  in  all  its  glory. 

**  Well,  this  is  a  charming  present  indeed  !"  said  the  god- 
mother, who  was  one  of  the  company ;  ^^My  Rosamond  knows 
how  to  make  presents."  And  as  she  spoke  she  took  hold  of 
the  basket,  to  lift  it  down  to  the  admiring  audience. — Scarcely 
had  she  touched  it  when,  lo  !  the  myrtle  wreath,  the  medal- 
lions, all  dropped — the  basket  fell  to  the  ground,  and  only  the 
handle  remained  in  her  hand. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  wreck.  Exclamations  of  sonow 
were  heard  in  various  tones  ;  and  '^  Who  can  have  done 
this  ?"  was  all  that  Rosamond  could  say.  Bell  stood  in  sullen 
silence,  which  she  obstinately  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
quiries, which  were  made  about  the  disaster.  At  length  the 
servants  were  summoned,  and  amongst  them  Nancy,  Miss 
Bell's  maid  and  governess :    she  afiected  much  surprise,  when 
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she  saw  what  had  befallen  the  basket,  and  declared  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  that  she  had  seen  her  mistress 
in  the  morning  put  it  quite  safe  into  the  wardrobe  ;  and  that, 
for  her  part,  she  had  never  touched  it,  or  thought  of  touching 
it,  in  her  born  days — "  Nor  Miss  Bell  neither,  ma'am,  I  can 
answer  for  her  ;  for  she  never  knew  of  its  being  there,  because 
1  never  so  much  as  mentioned  it  to  her,  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  in  the  house,  because  I  knew  Miss  Rosamond  wanted  to 
surprise  her  with  the  secret — so  I  never  mentioned  a  sentence 
of  it— Did  I,  Miss  Bell  ?" 

Bell  putting  on  the  deceitful  look  which  her  maid  had  taught 
ber,  answered  boldly,  Ab  ;  but  she  had  hold  of  Rosamond's 
hand,  and  at  the  instant  she  uttered  this  falsehood,  she  squeez- 
ed it  terribly. 

"  Why  do  you  squeeze  my  hand  so  ?"  said  Rosamond,  in 
a  low  voice  ;  "  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?" 

•*  Afraid  of  !"  cried  Bell,  turning  angrily  ;  "  I'm  not  afraid 
of  any  thing — I've  nothing  to  be  afraid  about." 

**  Nay,  i  did  not  say  you  had,"  whispered  Rosamond  ;— 
"  But  only  if  you  did  by  accident — You  know  what  I  mean — 
I  should  not  be  angry  if  you  did — Only  say  so." 

"  I  say  1  did  not  !"  cried  Bell,  furiously  ;  "  Mamma  !— 
Mamma ! — Nancy  !  my  cousin  Rosamond  won't  beUeve  me ! 
that's  very  hard — It's  very  rude  !  and  I  won't  bear  it — I  wonH." 
Don't  be  angry,  love — don't  ;"  said  the  maid. 
Nobody  suspects  you,  darling  ;"  said  her  mother. — **  But 
she  has  too  much  sensibility. — Don't  cry,  love,  nobody  si|s- 
pected  you." 

"But  you  know,"  continued  she,  turning  to  the^  maid, 
"  somebody  must  have  done  this,  and  I  must  know  how  it  was 
done  ;  Miss  Rosamond's  charming  present  must  not  be  spoiled 
in  this  way,  in  my  house,  without  my  -taking  proper  notice  of 
it.     I  assure  you  I  am  very  angry  about  it,  Rosamond." 

Rosamond  did  not  rejoice  in  her  anger,  and  had  nearly  made 
a  sad  mistake,  by  speaking  loud  her  thoughtsr-*'^  /  was  very 
foolish — "  she  began  and  stopped. 

"  Ma'am,"  cried  the  maid,  suddenly,  ^  I'll  venture  to  say  I 
know  who  did  it." 

"  Who  !"  said  every  one  eagerly.. 
"  Who  ?"  said  BeU,  trembUng. 

'<  Why  miss,  don\  you  recollect  that  little  girl  with  the  lace^ 
that  we  saw  peeping  about  in  the  passage  :  I'm  sure  she  must 
have  done  it,  for  here  she  was  by  herself  half  an  hour  or  mote^ 
and  not  another  creature  has  been  in  mistress's  dressing-room, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  since  morning.  Those  sort  of  peo- 
ple have  80  much  curiosity,  I'm  sure  she  must  have  been  med- 
witb  it ;"  added  the  maid. 
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**  Oh  yes,  that's  the  thing,"  said  the  mistress,  decidedly.-* 
^'  Well,  Miss  Rosamond,  for  your  comfort,  she  shall  never  come 
into  my  house  again." 

'*  Ob,  that  would  not  comfort  me  at  aU,"  said  Rosamond  ; 
"  besides,  we  are  not  sure  that  she  did  it ;  and  if — "  A  sin- 
gle knock  at  the  door  was  heard  at  this  instant  :  it  was  the  little 
girl,  who  came  to  be  paid  for  her  lace. 

'*  Call  her  in,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house  ;  **  let  us  see  her 
directly." 

The  maid,  who  was  afraid  that  the  girl's  mnocence  would 
appear  if  she  were  produced,  hesitated  ;  but  upon  her  mis- 
tress's repeating  her  commands,  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

The  child  came  in  with  a  look  of  simplicity  ;  but  when  die 
saw  the  room  full  of  company  she  was  a  little  abashed.  Rost- 
mond  and  Laura  looked  at  her,  and  at  one  another  with  sur- 
prise ;  for  it  was  the  same  litde  girl  whom  they  had  seen  wett- 
ing lace. 

*'  Is  it  not  she  ?"  whispered  Rosamond  to  her  sister. 

^*  Yes,  it  is ;  but  hush,"  said  Laura,  ^*  she  does  not  know  us. 
Don't  say  a  word,  let  us  hear  what  she  will  say."  Laura  got 
behind  the  rest  of  the  company  as  she  spoke,  so  that  the  littli 
girl  could  not  see  her. 

**  Vastly  well !"  said  Bell's  mother  ;  "  I  am  waiting  to  see 
how  long  you  will  have  the  assurance  to  stand  there  with  that 
innocent  look.     Did  you  ever  see  that  basket  before?" 

**  Yes,  ma'am  ;"  said  the  girl. 

'^  Yesj  ma^amj^^  cried  the  maid,  "  and  what  else  do  yoo 
know  about  it  ? — You  had  better  confess  it  at  once,  and  mil* 
tress  perhaps  will  say  no  more  about  it." 

^  Yes,  do  confess  it ;"  added  Bell,  earnestly. 

^^  Confess  what,  Madam  ?"  said  the  little  girl ;  *^  I  never 
touched  the  basket,  madam." 

'*  You  never  touched  it ;  but  you  confess,"  interrupted  Bell's 
mother,  *^  that  you  did  see  h  before. — ^And  pray  how  came  you 
to  see  it  ?  you  must  have  opened  my  wardrobe." 

'^  No  indeed,  ma'am,"  said  the  Uule  girl ;  '<  but  I  was  wait- 
ing in  the  passage  ma'am,  and  this  door  was  partly  open  ;  and, 
lookmg  at  the  maid,  you  know,  I  could  not  help  seeing  it." 

<<  Why,  how  could  you  see  it  through  the  doors  of  my  ward- 
robe ?"  rejoined  the  lady. 

The  maid,  frightened,  pulled  the  little  girl  by  the  sleeve. 

*'  Answer  me,"  said  die  lady,  ^^  where  did  you  see  this  bas- 
ket?" 

Another  stronger  poll. 

** I  saw  it,  madam, in  her  hands,"  looking  at  the  maid; 
'*  and " 

"  WeU,  and  what  became  of  it  afterwards  ?" 
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''Ma^am/'  besitating,   **  Miss  pulled,  and  by  accident 1 

believe,  I  saw,  ma'am ^Miss,  you  know  wbat  I  saw." 

"  I  do  not  know 1  do  not  know  :  and  if  I  did,  you  had 

00  business  there and  mamma  won't  believe  you,  I  am  sure." 

But  every  body  else  did,  and  their  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
Bell  in  a  manner  which  made  her  feel  rather  ashamed. 

"  What  do  you  look  at  me  so  for  f — Why  do  you  all  look 
so? — And  am  I  to  be  shamed  upon  my  birth-day  ?"  cried  she, 
bursting  into  a  roar  of  passion  ;  ^'  and  all  for  this  nasty  thing  !" 
added  she,  pushing  away  the  remains  of  the  basket,  and  look- 
ing angrily  at  Rosamond. 

**  Bell !  Bell !  Oh  fie  !  fie !  now  I  am  ashamed  of  you— 
that's  quite  rude  to  your  cousin,"  said  her  mother,  who  was 
flx>re  shocked  at  her  daughter's  want  of  politeness  than  at  her 
falsehood.  "  Take  her  away,  Nancy,  till  she  has  done  crying ;" 
added  she  to  the  maid,  who  accordingly  carried  off  her   pupil. 

Rosamond,  during  this  scene,  especially  at  the  moment  when 
ber  present  was  pushed  away  with  such  disdain,  had  been  mak- 
ing reflections  upon  the  nature  of  true  generosity.  A  smile 
ifom  her  father,  who  stood  by,  a  silent  spectator  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  filigree  basket,  gave  rise  to  these  reflections ;  nor 
were  they  entirely  dissipated  by  the  condolence  of  the  rest  of 
die  company,  nor  even  by   the  praises  of  her  godmother,  who 

to  condole  her  said "  Well,  ray  dear  Rosamond,  I  admire 

your  generous  spirit.  You  know  I  prophesied  that  your  half 
guinea  would  be  gone  the  soonest — Did  I  not,  Laura  ?"  said 
she,  appealing  in  a  sarcastic  tone  to  where  she  thought  Laura 
Was. "  Where  is  Laura  f    1  don't  see  her." 

Laura  came  forward. 

"  You  are  too  prudent  to  throw  away  your  money  like  your 
sister  ?  your  hal^guinea,  I'll  answer  for  it,  is  snug  in  your  pock- 
ei^Is  it  not  ?" 

"  No,  madam  ;"  answered  she  in  a  low  voice.  But  low  as 
tbe  voice  was,  the  poor  little  lace-girl  heard  it ;  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Laura,  recollected  her  ben- 
efactress. 

"  Oh,  that^s  the  young  lady  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
J0]rful  gratitude — "The  good! — good  young  lady,  who  gave 
^e  the  half-guinea,  and  would  not  stay  to  be  thanked  for  it — 
but  I  will  thank  her  now." 

"  The  half-guinea,  Laura  !"  said  her  godmother "  What 

is  all  diis  ?" 

"  111  tell  you  madam,  if  you  please,"  said  the  little  girl. 

It  was  not  in  expectation  of  being  praised  for  it,  tliat  Laura 
bad  been  generous,  and  therefore  every  body  was  really  touch- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  weaving  pillow ;  and  whilst  they 
praised,  felt  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  which  is  not  always 
felt  by  those  who  pour  forth  eulogiums.     Respect  is  not  an  im- 
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proper  word,  even  applied  to  a  child  of  Laura's  age ;  for  let 
the  age  or  situation  of  the  person  be  what  it  may,  they  com- 
mand respect  who  deserve  it. 

**  Ah  madam  !''  said  Rosamond  to  her  godmother,  "  now 
you  see  she  is  not  a  little  miser :  I'm  sure  that's  better  than 

wasting   half-a-guinea   upon   a  filigree   basket Is  it   Dot^ 

ma'am  ?"  said  she,  with  an  eagerness  which  showed  that  she 
hadfforgotten  all  her  own  misiortunes  in  sympathy  with  her  sis- 
ter.— ^This  is  being  reaUy  generous^  father,  is  it  not  ?" 

**  Yes,  Rosamond,"  said  her  father,  and  he  kissed  her — 
"  this  ii  being  really  generous.  It  is  not  only  by  giving  away 
money  that  we  can  show  generosity ;  it  is  by  giving  up  to  otb* 
ers  any  thing  that  we  like  ourselves  :  and  therefore,"  added  be, 
smiling,  "  it  is  really  generous  of  you  to  give  your  sister  the 
thing  you  liked  best  of  all  others." 

**  The  thing  I  like  the  best  of  all  others,  father,"  said  Rosir 
mond,  half  pleased,  half  vexed  ;  "  what  is  that  I  wonder?— 
You  don't  mean  praue^  do  you,  sir  .^" 

^'  Nay  you  must  decide  that,  Rosamond." 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  she,  ingenuously,  "  perhaps  it  was  once 
the  thing  I  liked  best ;  but  the  pleasure  I  have  just  felt,  makes 
me  like  something  else  better." 
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FIRST  PART. 


Mrs.  Temple  had  two  daughters,  Emma  and  Helen  ;  she 
lad  taken  a  great  deal  of  care  of  their  education,  and  they 
ivere  very  fond  of  their  mother,  and  particularly  happy  whenev- 
ir  she  had  leisure  to  converse  with  them :  they  used  to  tell  her 
e?ery  thing,  that  they  thought  and  felt ;  so  that  she  had  it  in 
W  power  early  to  correct  or  rather  to  teach  them  to  correct 
injr  little  faults  in  their  disposition,  and  to  rectify  those  errors 
of  judgment  to  which  young  people,^  from  want  of  experience, 
ire  so  liable. 

Mrs.  Temple  lived  in  the  country,  and  her  society  was  com- 
posed of  a  few  intimate  friends  ;  she  wished,  especially  during 
tbe  education  of  her  children,  to  avoid  the  numerous  inconve- 
oieDces  of  what  is  called  an  extensive  acquaintance.  Howev- 
or,  as  her  children  grew  older,  it  was  necessary,  that  they 
should  be  accustomed  to  see  a  variety  of  characters,  and  still 
i&ore  necessary,  that  they  should  learn  to  judge  of  them. 
Hiere  was  little  danger  of  Emma's  being  hurt  by  the  first  im- 
pressions of  new  faces  and  new  ideas :  but  Helen,  of  a  more 
ivacious  temper,  had  not  yet  acquired  her  sister's  good  sense. 
^e  must  observe,  that  Helen  was  a  little  disposed  to  be  fond 
r  novelty,  and  sometimes  formed  a  prodigiously  high  opinion 
f  persons,  whom  she  had  seen  but  for  a  few  hours.  ^  Not  to 
dmire,'  was  an  art,  which  she  had  to  learn. 

When  Helen  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  old,  La- 

y  S  returned  from  abroad  and  came  to  reside  at  her  coun- 

y  seat,  which  was  very  near  Mrs.  Temple's.     The  Lady  had 

daughter.  Lady  Augusta,  who  was  a  little  older   than  Helen. 

kie  morning  a  fine  coach  drove  to  the  door,  and  Lady  S 

nd  her  daughter  were  announced.  We  shall  not  say  any 
lung  at  present  of  either  of  the  ladies,  except  that  Helen  was 
ludh  delighted  with  them,  and  talked  of  nothing  else  to  her 
ister  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  as  these  two  sisters  were  sitting  at  work 
1  Aeir  mother's  dressing-room,  the  following  conversation  be- 
;an  ; 

"  Sister,  do  you  like  pink  or  blue  the  best  ?"  said  Helen.    . 

'*  I  don't  know  ;  blue,  I  think/' 
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^  O  blue  to  be  sure.     Mother,  which  do  you  like  best  ?" 

^'Wby  'tis  a  question  of  such  importance ;  I  must  have  time 
to  deliberate ;  I  am  afraid  1  like  pink  the  best." 

^'  Pink !  dear,  that's  very  odd  !*— But,  mamma,  did'nt  yoi 
think  yesterday,  that  Lady  Augusta's  sash  was  a  remarkabi) 
pretty  pale  blue  ?" 

*'  Yes  ;  I  thought  it  was  very  pretty ;  but  as  I  have  seen  i 
great  many  such  sashes,  I  did  not  think  it  was  any  thing  verj 
remarkable." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  not  remarkably  pretty  ;  but  you'll  al* 
low,  ma'am,  that  it  Was  very  well  put  on." 

'^  It  was  put  on  as  other  sashes  are,  as  well  as  I  remember.'^ 

^^  I  like  Lady  Augusta  exceedingly,  mother." 

**  What !  because  she  has  a  blue  sash  .^" 

**  No,  I'm  not  quite  so  silly  as  that,"  said  Helen,  laughing ; 
'^  not  because  she  has  a  blue  sash." 

*'  Why  then  did  you  like  her  f  because  it  was  well  put  on  ^' 

«  O,  no,  no," 

"  Why  then  ?" 

"  Why  !  mamma,  why  do  you  ask  why  ? — I  can't  tell  why. 
— ^You  know  one  often  likes  and  dislikes  people  at  first  witkout 
exactly  knowing  why." 

"  One  !  whom  do  you  mean  by  cme  .^" 

"  Myself,  and  every  body." 

*'  You  perhaps,  but  not  every  body ;  for  only  silly  peopb 
like  and  dislike  without  any  reason." 

*'  But  I  hope  I'm  not  one  of  the  silly  people ;  I  only  meaati 
that  I  had  no  thought  about  it :  1  dare  iay»  if  I  were  to  OaUk 
about  it,  I  should  be  able  to  give  you  a  great  many  reaaona**' 

"  I  should  be  contented  with  one  good  one,  Hekii." 

^^  Well  then,  ma'am,  in  the  first  place,  I  liked  her  becaoae 
she  was  so  good-humoured .'' 

<^  You  saw  her  but  for  one  half  hour.  Are  you  sure,  tiial 
she  is  good-humoured  ?" 

<<  No,  ma'am !  but  I'm  sure  she  looked  very  good-humoured.'* 

^*  That's  another  affair  ;  however,  I  acknowledge  it  is  reasoa- 
able,  to  feel  disposed  to  like  any  one,  who  has  a  good-humour- 
ed countenance,  because  the  temper  has,  I  believe,  a  very  atrong 
influence  upon  certain  muscles  of  the  face ;  and,  Helen,  though 
you  are  no  great  physiognomist,  we  will  take  it  for  grantedi 
that  you  were  not  mistaken  ;  now  I  did  not  think  Lady  Augiia* 
ta  had  a  remarkably  good-tempered  countenance,  but  I  hope 
that  I  am  mistaken  ;  was  this  your  only  reason  for  liking  bef 
exceedingly  ?" 

"  No,  not  my  only  reason ;  I  liked  her ^because be- 
cause  indeed,  ma'am,"  said  Helen,  growing  a  little     impa^ 

tient  at  finding  herself  unable  to  arrange  her  own  ideas,   **  in- 
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deed,  ma'am,  IdonH  just  remember  any  tbing  in  partioular,  but 
I  know  I  thought  her  very  agreeable  altogether.'' 

<*  Saying  that  you  think  a  person  very  agreeable  aliogethetf 
may  be  a  common  mode  of  expression,  but  I  am  obliged  to  in- 
form you,  that  it  is  no  reason,  nor  do  I  exactly  comprehend 
^^hat  it  means,  unless  it  means,  in  other  words,  that  you  don't 
ohoose  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  thinking.  I  am  sadly  afraid, 
Helen,  that  you  must  be  content  at  last,  to  be  ranked  among 
the  silly  ones,  who  like  and  dislike  without  knowing  why.— - 
ley,  Helen  ?" 
<^  O,  no  indeed,  mother,"  said  Helen,  putting  down  her  work: 
**  My  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  distress  you,  but  what  are  become 
the  great  many  good  reasons  .^" 
^'  O,  I  have  tliem  still ;  but  then  I'm  afraid  to  tell  them,  be* 

Emma  will  laugh  at  me." 
*^  No,  indeed,  I  won't  laugh,**  said  Emma-^^*  besides,  if  you 
I^lease,  I  can  go  away." 

**  No,  no,  sit  still ;  I  will  tell  them  directly.— -Why,  mother, 
S^OQ  know,  before  we  saw  Lady  Augusta,  every  body  told  us 
^^MF  pretty,  and  accompKAed,  and  agreeable  she  wae." 

^'Everybody! — nobody  that  I  remember,"  said  Emma,  ''but 
Ikbs.  H.^and  Miss  K." 

**  O,  indeed,  sister,  and  Lady  M.  toe." 
«<  Well,  and  Lady  M.,  that  makes  three." 
**  But  are  three  people  every  body  f " 
^  No,  to  be  sore,"  said  Helen,  a  little  disoeneerted ;  *'  But 
iTea  pvomieed  not  to  laugh  at  me,  EraBMu-^However,  motber* 
^^Nthout  jokiiig,  i  am  sure  Lady  Augusta  is  very  aocompUahed 
^1  least.    Do  you  know,  sHa'am,  she  has  a  Freaoh  govelness  f 
^tiit  I  ibrget  her  name." 

^  Never  mind  her  name,  it  m  fitde  to  die  purpose." 
^  O,  but  I  recollect  it  now ;  Mademoiselle  Panache." 
*^  Wby  uffdevbtedly  Lady  Augusta's  having  a  French  gover- 
t^esa,  and  her  name  being  Mademoiselle  Panache,  are  ineontMh 
VefiHble  proels  of  the  excellence  of  her  education ;  but  I  think 
^'ou  said  you  were  sure,  that  she  was  very  acodtaiplisfaed  ;  wbiit 
^)0  jam  mean  by  accomplished  ?" 

^  Wky^  that  she  dances  exivemety  well,  and  that  she  qpeaks 
French  and  Italiai^  aad  that  she  draws  exceedingly  well  ki^ 
deed ;  takes  Okenesses,  mamma  !    l&enesses  in  miniature, 
modher!" 
^To«  saw  diem,  I  suppose  ?" 

<*  Saw  them !  No,  I  did  not  see  them,  but  I  heaffd  of  thorn.'' 
^  That's  a  singuUr  method  of  judging  of  pictures." 
**  But,  however,  she  ceptainly  playe  extremely  well  upon  the 
piano-forte,  and  understands  music  perfectly.     I  have  a  par* 
liealar  rMson  for  kttowiag^  this,  however." 
31 
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"  You  did  not  hear  her  play  f" 

*'  No ;  but  I  saw  an  Italian  song  written  in  her  own  hand, 
and  she  told  me,  she  set  it  to  music  herself." 

**  You  saw  her  music,  and  heard  her  drawings  ; — excellent 
proofs  ! — Well,  but  her  dancing  ?" 

*^  Why,  she  told  me  the  name  of  her  dancing-master  and  it 
sounded  like  a  foreign  name." 

*^  So,  I  suppose,  he  must  be  a  good  one,"  said  Emma,  lau^ 
ing. 

^^  But  seriously,  I  do  believe  she  is  sensible." 

"  Well :  your  cause  of  beb'ef  ?" 

<^  Why,  1  asked  her  if  she  had  read  much  history,  and  she 
answered,  ^*a  little;  but  1  saw  by  her  look,  she  meant  ^^a 
great  deaiy 

^*  Nay,  Emma  !   you  are  laughing  now ;  I  saw  you  smile." 

*^  Forgive  her,  Helen,  indeed  it  was  very  difficult  to  help  it,** 
said  Mrs.  Temple. 

^^  Well,  mother,"  said  Helen,  *'  1  believe  I  have  been  a  little 
hasty  in  my  judgment,  and  all  my  good  reasons  are  reduced  to 
nothing :  I  dare  say  all  this  time  Lady  Augusta  is  very  ignor- 
ant, and  very  ill-natured." 

"  Nay ;  now  you  are  going  into  the  opposite  extreme  :  it  is 
is  possible,  she  may  have  all  the  accomplishments,  and  good 
qualities,  which  you  first  imagined  her  to  have :  I  only  meant 
to  show  you,  that  you  had  no  proofs  of  them  hitherto." 

<<But,  surely,  mother,  it  would  be  but  good-natured,  to  believe 
a  stranger  to  be  amiable  and  sensible,  when  we  know  nothing 
to  the  contrary ;  strangers  may  be  as  good  as  the  people  we 
have  known  all  our  lives ;  so  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  them, 
and  very  silly  in  us  too,  if  we  were  to  take  it  for  granted,  they 
were  every  thing  that  was  bad,  merely  because  they  were 
strangers." 

^<  You  do  not  yet  reason  with  perfect  accuracy,  Helen ;  is 
there  no  difference  between  thinking  people  every  thing  that  is 
good  and  amiable,  and  taking  it  for  granted,  that  Uiey  are  every 
thing  that  is  bad  ?" 

*^  But  then,  mother,  what  can  one  do  ? — ^To  be  always  doubt- 
ing and  doubting  is  very  disagreeable  :  and  at  first,  when  one 
knows  nothing  of  a  person,  how  can  we  judge  ?'' 

<*  There  is  no  necessity  that  I  can  perceive,  for  your  judging 
of  people's  characters  the  very  instant  they  come  into  a  room, 
which  I  suppose  is  what  you  mean  by  *  at  first.'  And  though 
it  be  disagreeable,  to  be  always  <  doubung  and  doubting,'  yet  it 
is  what  we  must  submit  to  patiently,  Helen,  unless  we  would 
submit  to  the  consequences  of  deciding  ill ;  ^hich,  let  me  as- 
sure you,  my  little  daughter,  are  infinitely  more  disagreeable.** 

<<  Then,"  said  Helen,  *'  I  had  better  doubt  and  doubt  a  little 
longer,  mother,  about  Lady  Augusta." 
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Here  the  conversation  ended.     A  few  days  afterwards  Lady 

Augusta  came  with  her  mother,  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Temple's.    For 

the  first  hour  Helen  kept  her  resolution,  and  with  some  diffi- 

oulty  maintained  her  mind  in  the  painful,  philosophic  state  of 

doubt ;  but  the  second  hour  Helen  thought,  that  it  would  be 

mxnjust  to  doubt  any  longer ;  especially  as  Lady  Augusta  had 

just  shown  her  a  French  pocket  fan,  and  at  the  very  same  time 

observed  to  Emma,  that  her  sister's  hair  was  a  true  auburn 

<^  clour. 

In  the  evening,  after  they  had  returned  from  a  walk,  they 
^%went  into  Mrs.  Temple's  dressing  room,  to  look  at  a  certain 
black  japanned  cabinet,  in  which  Helen  kept  some  dried  speci* 
Bnens  of  plants,  and  other  curious  things.     Half  the  drawers  in 
^iiis  cabinet  were  her's,  and  the  other  half  her  sister's.     Now 
Emma,  though  she  was  sufficiently  obliging  and  polite  towards 
\jer  new  acquaintance,  was  by  no  means  enchanted  with  her  ; 
Bior  did  she  feel  the  least  disposition,  suddenly  to  contract  a 
friendship  with  a  person  she  had  seen  but  for  a  few  hours. 
*!!niis  reserve,  Helen  thought,  showed  some  want  of  feeling,  and 
aeemed  determined  to  make  amends  for  it  by  the  warmth  and 
frankness  of  her  manners.     She  opened  all  the  drawers  of  the 
cabinet ;  and  whilst  Lady  Augusta  looked  and  admired,  Helen 
"watched  her  eye,  as  Aboulcasem,  in  the  Persian  Tales,  watch- 
ed the  eye  of  the  stranger,  to  whom  he  was  displaying  his 
treasures.     Helen,  it  seems,  had  read  the  story,  which  had  left 
B  deep  impression  upon  her  imagination  ;  and  she  had  long  de- 
termined, on  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  ^*  generous  Persian."     Immediately,  therefore, 
Qpon  observing  that  any  thing  struck  her  guest's  fancy,  she 
withdrew  it,  and  secretly  set  it  apart  for  her,  as  Aboulcasem  set 
apart  the  slave,  and  the  cup,  and  the  peacock*     At  night  when 
Lady  Augusta  was  preparing  to  depart,  Helen  slipped  out  of 
the  room,  packed  up  the  things,  and,  as  Aboulcasem  wrote  a 
scroll  with  his  presents,  ^e  thought  it  necessary  to  accompany 
her's  with  a  billet.    All  this  being  accomplished  with  much  ce- 
lerity, and  some  trepidation,  she  hurried  down  stairs,  gave  her 
packet  to  one  of  the  servants,  and  saw  it  lodged  in  Lady  S.'s 
coach. 

When  the  visit  was  ended,  and  Helen  and  Emma  had  re- 
tired to  their  own  room  at  night,  they  began  to  talk  instead  of 
gomg  to  sleep. — *^  WeU,  sister/'  said  Helen,  "  and  what  did 
yoQ  give  to  Lady  Augusta  f " 
"I!  nothing.'* 

*^  Nothing !"  repeated  Helen,  in  a  triumphant  tone ;  **  then 
^e  wiU  not  think  you  very  generous." 

*<  I  do  not  want  her  to  think  me  very  generous,"  said  Emma, 
laughing; — <* neither  do  1  think,  that  giving  of  presents  to 
strangers  is  always  a  proof  of  generosity." 
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"  Strangers  or  no  strangers,  that  makes  no  difierence ;  far 
surelj  a  person's  gifting  away  any  thing,  that  they  like  them* 
selves,  is  a  pretty  certain  proof,  Emma,  of  their  generosity." 

^'  Not  quite  so  certain,^'  replied  Emma ;  *^  at  least  I  mean 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  my  own  mind  ;  I  know  I  have  some* 
times  given  things  away,  that  I  liked  myself,  merely  because  I 
was  ashamed  to  refuse ;  now  I  should  not  call  that  generosi^, 
but  weakness  ;  and  besides,  I  think  it  does  make  a  great  AeA 
of  difference,  Helen,  whether  you  mean  to  speak  of  strangers 
or  friends.  I  am  sure,  at  this  instant,  if  there  is  any  thing  of 
mine  in  that  black  cabinet,  that  you  wish  for,  Helen,  I'll  give  il 
you  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"  And  not  to  Lady  Augusta  ?" 

'*  No  ;  I  could  not  do  both ;  and  do  you  think  I  would  make 
no  distinction  between  a  person  I  have  lived  with  and  loved  ibr 
years,  and  a  stranger,  whom  I  know  and  care  very  little  about  f " 

Helen  was  touched  by  this  speech,  especially  as  she  entire)^ 
believed  her  sister,  for  Emma  was  not  one  who  made  sentt* 
mental  speeches. 

A  short  time  after  this  visit,  Mrs.  Temple  took  her  two 
daughters  with  her,  to  dine  at  Lady  S— 's.  As  they  happened 
to  go  rather  earlier  than  usual,  they  found  nobody  in  the  draw* 
ing-room  but  the  French  governess,  MademcMselle  Panache* 
Helen,  it  seems,  had  conceived  a  very  sublime  idea  of  a 
French  governess,  and  when  she  first  came  into  the  room,  she 
looked  ap  to  Mademoiselle  Panache  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and 
admiration.  Mademoiselle  was  not  much  troubled  with  any  el 
that  awkward  reserve,  which  seems  in  England  sometimes  tn 
keep  strangers  at  bay  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  of  their 
acquaintance ;  she  could  not,  it  is  true,  speak  F.ngljf^b  y^ij 
fluently,  but  this  only  increased  her  desire  to  speak  il ;  uA 
between  two  languages  she  found  means,  with  some  difficuhyi 
to  express  herself.  The  conversation,  after  the  usual  preliniyh 
nary  nothings  had  been  gone  over,  turned  upon  France,  and 
French  literature ;  Mrs.  Temple  said  she  was  going  to  por^ 
chase  some  French  books  for  her  daughters,  and  very  poUle^ 
begged  to  know  what  authors  Mademoiselle  would  particular* 
ly  recommend.  *'  Vat  auteurs  !  you  do  me  much  honoor, 
madame — Vat  atUeurt !  why  MtidemaueUei^  thereU  3Vie- 
WHime  and  Bduairt.^^ 

Helen  and  Emma  had  read  Telemaque  and  Belisaire,  ae 
Mademoiselle  was  obliged  to  think  agai&— "wft^endc^;/"  criad 
she  putting  up  her  forefinger  in  an  attitude  of  recollection.  But 
the  result  of  all  her  recollection  was  stiU  ^^Bdisaire'^  and  ^Tet^ 
maq%^  ;'  and  an  Ahh€i  book,  D^hose  name  she  could  not  r^ 
member,  though  she  remembered  perfectly  well,  that  the  iferl 
vm&  published  "  Van  mUU  nop  cent  quaire  vingti  dix.*^ 
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Helen  eould  scarcely  forbear  smiling,  so  much  was  ber  awe 
and  admiration  of  a  French  governess  abated.  Mrs.  Temple, 
to  relieve  Mademoiselle  from  the  perplexity  of  searching  for 
the  Abbe's  name,  and  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  going  out  of  her 
circle  of  French  Uterature,  mentioned  Gil  Bias ;  and  observed, 
that,  though  it  was  a  book  universally  put  into  the  hands  of 
?ery  young  people,  she  thought  Mademoiselle  judged  well  in 
preferrine 

^  Oh  r'  interrupted  Mademoiselle  ''  Je  me  irouve  hien 
heureuse — I  am  quite  happy,  madame,  to  be  of  your  way  of 
tinking — ^I  never  would  go  to  choose  to  put  Gil  Bias  into  no 
papils  of  mine's  hands,  until  they  were  perfectly  mistress  of 
dt  ideome  de  la  /angptie." 

It  was  not  the  idiom,  but  the  morality  of  the  book  to  which 
Mrs.  Temple  had  alluded  ;  but  that,  it  was  very  plain,  occu* 
pied  DO  part  of  Mademoiselle  Panache's  attention  ;  her  object 
was  solely  to  teach  her  pupil  French.  ^^  Mais  pour  Muadi 
Augusta,"  cried  she,  "  C^est  vraiment  un  petit  prodige ! — ^You, 
madame,  are  a  judge.*-On  le  voii  bien.  You  know  how  muc& 
iiftUe  it  hsj  to  compose  French  poesicj  because  of  de  rhymes 
itmaseuUn,  feminine^  de  neutre  genre  of  noun  svJbstantive  and 
Q(jfee<toe,  all  to  be  consider  in  sptte  of  de  sense  in  our  rhymes, 
-Je  ne  m'explique  pas. — Mais  enfin — de  natives  themselves 
tery  few  came  to  write  passably  in  poesie  ;  except  it  be  your 
frtat  poets  by  profession.  Cependant^  madame^  MUadi  Jlu- 
IfKite,  I  speak  de  truth,  not  one  vord  of  lies,  MUadi  Augusta 
^sriu  poesie  just  the  same  wUh  prose. — Veritablement  comme 
^ange!   Et  puis,  continued  Mademoiselle  Panache 

But  she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  '^  litde  angel" 
mi  ber  mother.  Lady  Augusta  wore  a  rose-coloured  sash 
May,  and  Helen  no  longer  preferred  blue  to  pink.  Not  long 
tfier  tbey  were  seated,  Lady  S observed  that  her  daugh- 
ter's free  was  burned  by  being  opposite  to  the  fire ;  and,  after 
betrajnng  some  symptoms  of  anxiety,  cried*—"  Mademoiselle, 
why  will  you  always  let  Augusta  sit  so  near  the  fire  i  My  dear, 
1k)w  can  you  bear  to  bum  your  face  so  ?  Do  be  so  good,  for 
iQf  take,  to  take  a  screen." 

"Thm  is  no  screen  in  the  room,  ma'am,  I  believe,  said  the 
foiing  lady,  moving,  or  seemmg  to  move  her  chair  three  quar- 
ters ca  an  inch  backwards. 

"  No  screen !"  said  Lady  S  ,  looking  round ;  "  I  thought 
MadeoMHselle,  your  screens  were  finished." 

'*  Oh  oni,  Madame^  dey  be  finish  ;  but  I  forget  to  make  dem 
eone  down  stairs  J^ 

"  I  hate  embroidered  screens,"  observed  Lady  S ,  turn- 
ing away  ber  head  |  "  for  one  is  always  afraid  to  use  them." 

Mademoiselle  inunediatdy  rose  to  fetch  one  of  her's. 
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"  JVe  V0U8  derangez  pasj  MademaiselhJ**  said  Lady 
carelessly.  And  whilst  she  was  out  of  the  room,  turning  lc 
Mrs.  Temple,  "  Have  you  a  French  governess  ?*'  said  she,  **1 
think  you  told  me  not." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  "  I  have  no  thoughts  of  any  gov- 
erness for  my  daughters." 

"  Why,  indeed,  I  don't  know  but  you  are  quite  right,  fei 
they  are  sad  plagues  to  have  in  one's  house  ;  besides,  I  beiievi 
too,  in  general,  diey  are  a  sad  set  of  people.  But  what  cai 
one  do,  you  know  ?  One  must  submit  to  all  that ;  for  they  tel 
me  there's  no  other  way  of  securing  to  one's  children  a  gooc 
French  pronunciation. — How  will  you   manage  about  that  ? 

*<  Helen  and  Emma,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  "  read  and  under 
stand  French  as  well  as  I  could  wish,  and  if  ever  they  go  lc 
France,  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  catch  the  accent,  as  I  ban 
never  suffered  them  to  acquire  any  fixed  bad  habits  of  speak- 
ing it." 

"  O,"  said  Lady  S ,  "  bad  habits  are  ^hat  I  dread  ol 

all  things  for  Augusta ;  I  assure  you  I  was  particularly  nice 
about  the  choice  of  a  governess  for  her  ;  so  many  of  these  sorl 
of  people  come  over  here  from  Switzerland,  or  the  French 
provinces,  and  speak  a  horrid  jargon. — It's  very  difficult  to 
meet  with  a  person  you  could  entirely  depend  upon." 

"  Very  difficult  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

^<  However,"  continued  her  ladyship,  '*  I  think  myself  most 
exceedingly  fortunate  ;  I  am  absolutely  certain,  that  Mademoi- 
selle Panache  comes  from  Paris,  and  was  bom  and  educated 
there  ;  so  I  feel  quite  at  ease ;  and  as  to  the  rest,"  said  sbe, 
lowering  her  voice,  but  only  lowering  it  sufficiently  to  fix  Ladj 
Augusta's  attention — "  as  to  the  rest,  I  shall  part  with  her  wbii 
my  daughter  is  a  year  or  two  older  ;  so  you  know  she  can  A 
no  great  harm.  Besides,"  said  she,  speaking  louder,  ^*  I  retlfr 
have  great  confidence  in  her,  and  Augusta  and  she  seem  fb 
agree  vastly  well." 

"  O  yes,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  "  Mademoiselle  is  exceeding- 
ly good  natured  ;  I  am  sure  I  like  her  vastly." 

'^  Well,  that's  the  chief  thing ;  I  would  work  upon  a  chikR 
sensibility ;  that's  my  notion  of  education,"  said  Lady  S 
to  Mrs.  Temple,  affecting  a  sweet  smile — *'  Take  care  of  tfM 
heart  at  any  rate — there  I'm  sure,  at  least,  I  may  depend  cm 
Mademoiselle  Panache,  for  she  is  the  best  creature  in  ih 
world  !  I've  the  highest  opinion  of  her ;  not  that  I  would  trns 
my  own  judgment,  but  she  was  most  exceedingly  well  recdifr 
mended  to  me." 

Mademoiselle  Panache  came  into  the  room  again,  just  t 

Lady  S finished  her  last  sentence ;  she  brought  one  of  Ha 

own  worked  screens  in  her  hand.  Helen  looked  at  Lady  Au 
gusta,  expecting  that  she  would  at  least  have  gone  to  meet  he 
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governess ;  but  the  young  ladj  never  offered  to  rise  from  her 
seat;  and  when  poor  Mademoiselle  presented  the  screen  to 
her,  sh^  received  it  with  the  utmost  nonchalance^  only  inter- 
rupting her  conversations  by  a  slight  bow  of  the  head.  Helen 
and  Emma  looked  down,  feeling  both  ashamed  and  shocked  at 
manners,  which  they  could  neither  think  kind  nor  polite. 

However,  it  was  no  wonder,  that  the  pupil  should  not  be 
scrupulously  respectful  towards  a  governess,  whom  her  mother 
treated  like  a  waiting-maid. 

More  carriages  now  came  to  the  door,  and  the  room  was 
soon  filled  with  company.  The  young  ladies  dined  at  the  side 
table  with  Mademoiselle  Panache ;  and  during  dinner,  Emma 
and  Helen  quite  won  her  heart. — '^  VoUa  de$  Demoiselles  des 
flut  polies  /"  she  said  with  emphasis  5  and  it  is  true,  that  they 
were  particularly  careful,  to  treat  her  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  respect,  not  only  from  their  general  habits  of  good 
breeding,  and  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  but  from  a  feeling  of 
pity  and  generosily ;  they  could  not  bear  to  think,  that  a  person 
should  be  treated  with  neglect  or  insolence,  merely  because 
their  situation  and  rank  happened  to  be  inferior. 

Mademoiselle,  pleased  with  their  manners,  was  particularly 
eficious  in  entertaining  them ;  and  when  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany sat  down  to  cards,  she  offered  to  show  them  the  house, 
which  was  large  and  magnificent. 

Helen  and  Emma  were  very  glad  to  be  relieved  from  their 
seats  beside  the  card-table,  and  from  perpetually  hearmg  of 
Irumps,  odd  tricks,  and  honours ;  so  that  they  eagerly  accepted 
Miademoiselle's  proposal. 

The  last  room  which  they  went  into  was  Lady  Augusta's 
ipartment,  in  which  her  writing-desk,  her  drawing-box,  and 
Iter  piano-forte  stood.  It  was  very  elegantly  furnished  ;  and  at 
one  end  was  a  handsome  bookcase,  which  immediately  attracted 
Belen  and  Emma's  attention.  Not  Lady  Augusta's :  her  at- 
tention, the  moment  she  came  into  the  room,  was  attracted  by 
a  bat,  which  Mademoiselle  had  been  making  up  in  the  morn- 
mg,  and  which  lay  half  finished  upon  the  sofa.  "  Well,  really 
dus  is  elegant !"  said  she ;  ^'  certainly.  Mademoiselle,  you  have 
the  best  taste  in  the  world  ! — Isn't  it  a  beautiful  hat  V^  said  she, 
appealing  to  Helen  and  Emma. 

^*  O,  yes,"  replied  Helen  instandy  ;  for  as  she  was  no  great 
judge,  l^e  was  afraid  to  hazard  her  opinion,  and  thought  it 
aafesl  to  .acquiesce  in  Lady  Augusta's.  Emma,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  did  not  think  the  hat  particularly  pretty,  and  who 
dared  to  think  for  herself,  was  silent.  And  certainly  it  requires 
no  common  share  of  strength  of  mind,  to  dare  to  think  for  one's 
•elf  about  a  hat. 

In  the  mean  time  Mademoiselle  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
her  work ;  and  observbg  that  the  colour  of  the  ribbon  woiild 
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become  Helen's  complexion ^MerveUlemiewtemi  ! — Permii 

teZf  Mademoiiette^  stkl  she,  putting  h  figfatljr  upon  her  het4*- 
•^  ^'dU  est  ckmrwumte  !  QnV/Ze  est  bien  tomme  cm  ! — Qmi 
anader  ting  !  Mademoiselle  Helen  est  ekarm&nte  r*  cried  ih 
governess  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  her  pupil  echoed  her  exdi 
mations  with  equal  enthusiasm,  tiU  Helen  would  abaolutelj  hmf 
been  persuaded,  that  some  sudden  metamorphosis  had  take 
place  in  her  appearance,  if  her  sister^s  composure  had  not  bi| 
pily  preserved  her  in  her  sober  senses.  She  cosld  not,  hon 
erer,  help  feeling  a  sennble  diminution  of  merit  and  faappiaeai 
when  the  hat  was  lifted  off  her  head. 

<<  What  a  very  prettj  coloured  ribbon  !^  said  she. 

''  That's  pistachio  colour,"  said  Lady  Augusta. 

^  Pistachio  colour  V*  rq)eated  Helen,  with  admiratioii. 

'^Pistachio  coknir,**  repeated  her  sister  ooolty  ;  ^'I  did  M 
}ldow  that  was  die  name  of  the  colour.** 

"  Ban  Dieu  V^  said  Mademoiselle,  lifting  up  her  hands  tti 
ejes  to  Heaven  ;  ^Bon  Dieu!  not  know  de  fistmchem  eohstK 

Emma,  neither  humbled  nor  shocked  at  her  own  ignomec 
simply  said  to  herself,  **  Surely  it  is  no  cringe,  not  to  kne#  * 
name/*  But  Mademoiselle's  abhorrent  and  amased  kxik  pit 
duced  a  very  different  efiect  upon  Helen's  iaragination  ;  ifc 
fek  all  the  anguish  of  fake  shame,  that  dangerous  inBrmity  Q 
weak  minds. 

^'  Bon  /"  said  Mademoiselle  Panache  to  herself,  obsemni 
the  impression  which  she  had  made  :  "  Voiia  un  hon  s^jtt  m 
moins."  And  she  proceeded  with  more  officiousness  perfitp 
than  politeness,  to  reform  certain  minutis  in  Helen's  Areai 
which  were  not  precisely  adjusted  according  to  what  she^  edlei 
the  mode :  she  having  the  misfortune  to  be  possessed  of  that  fti 
tolerant  spirit,  which  admits  but  of  one  mode  ;  a  spirit  wMch^i 
common  to  all  persons,  who  have  seen  but  Httle  of  the  woriri 
or  of  good  company ;  and  who,  consequendy,  cannot  txiutm¥ 
the  liberality  of  sentiment,  upon  all  matters  of  taste  and  fMMa 
which  distinguishes  well-bred  and  well-educated  people. 

^^Pardonnez^  Mademoiselle  Helen,"  said  she  :  "fci'jntttag' 
— alterine  things  to  her  fancy — "  un  petit  plus — el  un  ftHk 
plus :  out  comme  *  a — comme  'a — Bien  ! — Bien ! — ^h  non  P^ 


Cela  est  vilain — affreuse!  Mais  tenezy  totgourt  eommo  fm; 
souvenez  vous  bien^  Mademoiselle — M  hon  !  vois  9oHa  mte  i 
quatres  ipingles,^^ 

"  A  quatres  (pingles  /"  repeated  Helen  to  herself.  "  Sura 
ly,*^  diought  Emma,  '<  that  is  a  vulgar  expression ;  MadeiMi' 
aelle  is  not  as  elegant  in  her  taste  for  language  as  for  drcM* 
Indeed  two  or  three  technical  expressions,  which  afterward) 
escaped  from  tliis  lady,  joined  to  tlie  prodigious  knowledge  flfe( 
displayed  of  the  names,  qualities,  and  value  of  ribbons,  frad^es 
feadiert,  be.  had  excited  a  strong  suspicion  in  Emma's  mind 
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chat  Mademoiselle  Panacbe  herself  might  possibly  have  h^d  thf 
honour  to  be  a  milliner. 

The  following  incident  9ufficiendy  confirmed  her  suspicions  : 
^-—Whilst  Mademoiselle  was  dressing  and  undressing  Heleui  Urn 
regularly  carried  every  pin  which  she  took  out  to  her  mouth. 

Helen  did  not  perceive  this  manceuvre,  it  being  performed 
with  habitual  celerity ;  but  seeing  that  all  the  pins  were  vanish- 
ed, the  first  glanced  her  eye  upon  the  table«  and  then  on  the 
groand,  and  still  not  seeing  her  pins,  she  felt  in  her  pocket  fbf 
bcr  pincushion,  and  presented  it — ''  J*en  ai  aaez  bien  obligie^ 
mMiaatmotMelle  ;" — and  from  some  secret  receptacle  m  hef 
nouth,  she  produced  first  one  pin,  then  another,  till  Emmi 
csouated  seventeen  to  her  utter  astonishment, — ^rnore,  certainly, 
Chan  any  mouth  could  contain  but  a  milliner's. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  Mademoiselle's  baste  to  speak,  a 
pin  and  an  exclamatioD,  contending  in  her  mouth,  impeded  her 
^itterince,  and  put  her  in  imminent  dagger  of  choaking.  They 
mO,  looked  frightened,  *<  ^^avez  vaus  done  /^  cried  shef 
KtttOTering  herself  with  admirable  dexterity, — Ce  n*e$t  nen. — 
^k  m  vaui  mmez  tme  MademaiseUe  Alexandre  l-^yAh !  dot 
99QuU  frighten  you  indeed ! — Many  de  time  I  see  her  put  on^ 
^irtffj  forty f  fifiV""^^  ^^^  kmdred^  two  hundred  in  her  mouth 
'^^^^Hind  she  aU  de  time  lavgh^  talkf  eo/,  drink,  sleep  wid 
#faft,  and  no  harm — nonobstant  never  happen  MademaiseUe 
JUmmdrt:' 

^  4>m1  who  is  Mademoiselle  Alexandre  f "  said  Enima. 

^^Ek  done  l^-^i^meuse  Marchande  d^  modes — rue  St.  ffonori 
"    rivale  e&Are  de  Mademoiselle  Batdara." 

^  Yes,  I  know !"  said  Lady  Augusta,  delighted  to  afyieaif  to 
the  names  of  two  f^rench  milliners,  without  in  the  least  sua- 
pmsnaagf  that  she  had  the  honour  to  have  a  third  for  a  governess* 

JSnansa  smiled,  but  was  silent. — She  fortunately  possessed  a 
SMuid  discriminating  understandiog  $  observing  and  jud^ng  fo^ 
tenelf,  it  was  not  easy  to  impose  upon  her  by  names  and  gri- 
maces. 

k  wsM  remarkable,  that  Mademobelle  Panache  had  never 
oooe  Mempted  to  alter  any  thing  in  Emma's  dress,  and  d^ect- 
ed  very  litde  of  her  conversation  to  her ;  seeming  to  have  an 
intoitive  perception,  that  she  could  make  no  impression ;  and 
lAdlf  At^pista  too  treated  her  with  less  familiarity,  but  with  far 
mere  respect. 

flhsw  Helen,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  for  she  seemed,  to  use 
her  own  expression,  to  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her ;  "  dear 
Helen,  I  hope  you  are  to  be  at  the  ball  at  the  races." 

^  I  don't  know,"  said  Helen  $  ^'  I  believe  my  mother  mtends 
ID  be  there." 

^tJEi  eoMs?"  said  Mademoiselle  Panache,  ^<yoM>  to  be  sure, 
22 
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I  hope ;-— jour  mamma  could  not  be  so  cruel,  as  to  lea^e  yon  al 
home !  une  demaisettefaite  comme  vous !" 

Helen  had  been  quite  mdifferent  about  going  to  the  ball,  till 
these  words  inspired  her  with  a  violent  desire  to  go  there,  or 
rather  with  a  violent  dread  of  the  misfortune  and  disgrace  of 
being  left  at  home." 

We  shall,  for  fear  of  bemg  tiresome,  omit  a  long  conversa* 
tion,  which  passed  about  the  dress  and  necessary  preparations 
for  this  ball*  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  Helen  was  struck  with 
despair  at  the  idea  that  her  mother  probably  would  not  procure 
for  her  all  the  fine  things,  which  Lady  Augusta  had,  and  which 
Mademoiselle  assured  her  were  absolutely  necessary  to  her  be* 
ing  presentable.  In  particular  her  ambition  was  excited  by  a 
splendid  watch-chain  of  her  Ladyship's,  which  Lady  Augusta 
assured  her,  **  there  was  no  possibility  of  living  without." 

Emma,  however,  reflecting  that  she  had  Uved  all  her  life 
without  even  wishing  for  a  watch-chain,  was  inclmed  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  her  Ladyship's  assertion. 

In  the  mean  time  poor  Helen  fell  into  a  profound  and  some* 
what  painful  reverie.  She  stood  with  the  watch-chain  in  her 
hand,  ruminating  upon  the  vast,  infinite  number  of  things  she 
wanted,  to- complete  her  happiness— things  of  which  she  had 
never  thought  before.  Indeed,  during  the  short  time  she  had 
been  in  the  company  of  Mademoiselle  Panache,  a  new  world 
seemed  to  have  been  opened  to  her  imagination — ^new  wants, 
new  wishes,  new  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  totally  new 
idea  of  excellence  and  happiness  had  taken  possession  of  her 
mind. 

So  much  mischief  may  be  done  by  a  silly  governess  m  a 
single  quarter  of  an  hour  !*— but  we  are  yet  to  see  more  of  the 
genius  of  Mademoiselle  Panache  for  education.  It  happened^ 
diat,  while  the  young  ladies  were  busily  talking  together,  she 
had  gotten  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  was  as  busily  en* 
gaged  at  a  looking-glass,  recedbg  and  advancing  by  turns,  ta 
decide  the  exact  dbtance,  at  which  rouge  was  liable  to  deteo* 
tion.  Keeping  her  eye  upon  the  mirror,  she  went  backwards, 
and  backwarder,  till  unluckily  she  chanced  to  set  her  foot  upon 
Lady  Augusta's  favourite  little  dog,  who  instantly  set  forth  a 
piteous  yeU. 

<<  Oh !  my  dog !— Oh !  my  dog !"  exclaimed  Lady  Augusta, 
running  to  the  dog,  and  taking  it  mto  her  lap-^^'  O  Chert  Ftmr 
/an /—where  is  it  hurt,  my  poor,  dear,  sweet,  darling  little 
creature  ?" 

<<  Chere  Fwrfan  /"  cried  Mademoiselle,  kneeling  down,  and 
kissing  the  offended  paw— <*  pardonnez  Fan/an  /"—and  they 
continued  caressing  and  pitying  Fanfan,  so  as  to  give  Helen  a 
▼ery  exalted  opinion  (tf  their  sensibility,  and  to  make  her  vnser 
sister  doubt  of  its  sincerity. 
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'  Longer  would  Faofan  have  been  deplored  with  all  die  pathos 
ef  feminine  fondness,  had  not  Mademoiselle  suddenly  shrieked, 
and  started  up.  <<  What's  the  matter  ?  What's  the  matter  f" 
—cried  they  all  at  once.— The  affrighted  governess  pointed  to 
her  pupil's  sash,  exclaiming,  ^^Regardez! — Regardex!**  There 
was  a  moderate  sized  spider  upon  the  young  lady's  sash— *'L« 
voila  I  ah  !  la  voUi  /"  cried  she,  at  an  awful  diMnce. 

**  It  is  only  a  spider,"  said  Emma. 

^  A  spider !"  said  Lady  Augusta,  and  threw  Fanfim  from 
her  lap  as  she  rose — "  where  ?— where  ?— on  my  sash  !" 

'<  rU  shake  it  off,"  said  Helen. 

*^  Oh  !  shake  it,  shake  it !" — and  she  shook  it  herself,  tiD  the 
spider  fell  to  the  ground,  who  seemed  to  be  almost  as  much 
frightened  as  Lady  Augusta,  and  was  making  his  way  as  fast  as 
possible  from  the  field  of  battle. 

^^Ouest  U  9 — aH  eit  U  ?— Le  vUain  animal  /"  cried  Made- 
moiselle, advancing — ^^Ah  queje  V  kraut  au  mo%n$y*  said  she, 
having  her  foot  prepared. 

^IGU  it! — O,  Mademoiselle,  don't  kill  it,^  said  Emma^ 
stooping  down  to  save  it-^"  I'll  put  it  out  of  the  window  thb 


instant." 


**  Ah  !  how  can  you  touch  it  ?^  said  Lady  Augusta  with  dis- 
gust, while  Emma  carried  it  carefully  in  her  hand )  and  Helen, 
whose  humanity  was  still  proof  against  Mademoiselle  Panache^ 
ran  to  open  the  window.  Just  as  they  had  got  the  poor  spider 
out  of  the  reach  of  its  enemies,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind\blew  it 
back  again  ;  it  fell  once  more  upon  the  floor. 

"  O,  kill  it  \ — ^kill  it,  any  body— -for  heaven's  sdce  do  kiD  it !" 
— ^Mademoiselle  pressed  forward  and  crushed  the  animal  to 
death. 

^  Is  it  dead  i  quite  dead !"  said  her  pupil,  approaching 
timidly. 

^Avancez  /"  sud  her  governess,  laughing — **  Que  craigwu 
9nu  done  ^^-^Elle  tit  mortt^jt  vom  dit.^^ 

The  young  lady  looked  at  the  entrails  of  the  spidei^  and  wu 
satisfied. 

So  much  for  a  lesson  on  humanity. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  efiSsctsof  this  scmie  were  eflbced 
from  the  minds  of  either  of  the  asters  \  but  at  length  a  subject 
Yery  interesting  to  Helen  was  started.  Lady  Augusta  mention- 
ed the  little  ebony  box,  which  had  been  put  into  the  coach,  and 
iGss  Helen's  very  obliging  note« 

However,  though  she  aJected  ta  be  pleased,  it  was  evident^ 
by  the  haughty  carelessness  of  her  manner,  whUst  she  returned 
her  thanks,  that  she  was  rather  oibnded  than  obliged,  by  the 
present* 

Helen  was  surprised  and  mortified.  The  times^  she  per** 
ceived,  were  changed  ^smce  the  days  of  AboulcsMHU. 
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**  I  fm  pifftioAriy  dHtrewed,"  aud  ImAj  Anga^b^  who  often 
•Mumad  the  bagirage  of  a  woman,  '^I  am  particalarty  distress- 
ed, to  rob  joa  of  your  pretqrjpriDts ;  especiaOj  as  way  ancle 
kas  just  sent  me  down  a  set  of  oarloloiii's  from  town." 

^  But  I  bope,  Ladj  Ai^nsta,  jou  liked  the  Ikde  prints,  whidi 
are  out  out.  1  think  jou  said  700  wished  fat  some  such  things, 
to  put  on  a  work  basket.'' 

^O,  yes;  Fm  sure  Pm  exceedmgly  obfiged  to  you  for 
temembering  that  ;  I  had  quite  fior^tten  it ;  but  I  found 
some  beautiful  vignettes  the  other  day  in  our  French  books, 
and  I  shall  set  about  copying  them  for  my  basket  directly.  Ill 
show  them  to  you,  if  you  please,"  said  she,  going  to  the 
book-case.  ^  Mademoiselle,  do  be  so  good  as  to  reach  for  me 
those  little  books  in  the  Morocco  binding.'^ 

Mademoiselle  got  upon  a  stool,  and  touched  several  bodni 
one  after  another,  for  she  could  not  translate  **  Morocco  bind- 
ing." 

"  Which  did  you  mean  ? — Dis — dU^^dii,  or  dot  9 '•  said  die« 

^'  No,  no-— none  of  those,  Mad^noiseDe ;  not  in  that  row.— 
Look  just  above  your  hand  in  the  second  row  fipom  the  top.** 

"  O,  no ;  not  in  dat  row,  1  hope." 

"  Why  not  there  ?" 
*  **  O,  MUadi  Jiugtuta^  vout  sfavez  &te%*-ce  seiU  Id  Um  linrm 
dtfenduei-^l  dare  not  touch  one-^Feii#  le  9fm>ez  item,  MHaii% 
votrt  chhrt  mhre.^* 

*'  Miladit  voire  ckhrt  mhre  P^  rqMated  the  yotmg  lady,  mim* 
ickmg  her  governess—*'  pooh,  nonsense,  give  me  the  bocriLS*^ 

<<  Eh  noih-^Hibiolument  fMm— Croyex  nud,  Mademoudh^  de 
hook  ii  wot  good.  Ce  n'eit  poi  comme  ilfaui  ;  it  u  woiJUfof 
yourut  ladiei-^for  nobody  to  read.^* 

''How  do  you  know  that  so  well,  MademoiseDe  f^ 

^*  J)r%mportej*^  said  Mademoiselle,  colouring,  '' n'taiporle— ^i 
is  Mflii.  But  not  to  talk  <^dat ;  you  know  I  cannot  «Kfeiey 
Miladi;  de  row  of  Roman$  she  forbid  to  be  touch^on  no  aeeaunif 

SI  nobody  hut  herself  in  de  hotae^^You  know  dis,  MademoiMfiUe 
ugusta^^SOf  en  conedencBj^  said  she,  descending  from  tbt 
stool 

'*  En  eomcience  !^  repeated  Lady  Augusta,  with  the  inqpa- 
tiettt  accent  of  one  not  used  to  be  opposed,  **  I  can't  hel^ 
admiring  the  tenderness  of  your  conscience,  Mademoiselle  Pa- 
hache.— *Now,  would  you  believe  it  ?"  continued  she,  turning 
to  Emma  and  Helen,  **  now  would  you  believe  it  i  Mademoi- 
selle has  had  the  second  vdume  of  that  very  book  under  her 
^iUow  this  fortnight ;  I  caught  her  reading  it  one  morning,  and 
Aat  was  what  made  me  so  anxious  to  see  it ;  or  else  ten  to 
one  I  never  should  have  thought  of  the  book — «o,  en  conm^moel 
Madeo&oMle." 

MademoiaeBe  oofoured  foriousfy. 
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^^Mais  mraimmtf  MSboii  AygtatOf  wms  me  mdnguA  en 
face  /" 

The  young  kdy  made  no  reply,  but  sprang  upon  the  ftool, 
to  reach  the  books  for  herself;  and  die  governess^  deeming  if 
pradent  not  to  endanger  her  authority  by  an  ineffectual  struggle 
ibr  victoryy  thought  prcqyer  to  sound  a  timely  fetrbat. 

^^AUons!  MddemoiielltMi^^  cried  she,  ^^I fancy  de  tea  vnUt  by 
iii  time  ;  deicendomy^  and  she  led  the  Way. — Emma  instantly 
followed  her. — **  Stay  a  moment  for  me,  Helen,  my  dear."— 
Helen  hesitated. 

**  Then  you  wonH  take  domi  (be  books  ?"  said  she. 

^  Nay,  one  moment,  just  let  me  show  you  the  vignette." 

'^No,  no ;  jMray  don't,  Mademoiselle  said  you  must  not." 

'^  Yes,  she  said  I  must  not ;  but  you  see  she  went  away,  that 
1  might ;  and  so  I  wiU,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  jumpmg  off  the 
stool  with  the  red  books  in  her  hand. — **  Now,  look  here." 

^^  O,  no ;  I  can't  stay,  indeed !"  said  Helen,  pulling  away 
Whand. 

^La  I  what  a  child  you  are !"  said  Lady  Augusta,  laughing; 
''its  mamma  shan't  be  angry  with  it,  she  shan't. — La !  what 
bmn  can  there  be  in  looking  at  a  vignette  ^'^ 

^'  Why,  to  be  sure  there  can  be  no  harm  in  looking  at  a  vig- 
oette,'*  said  Helen,  submitting  from  the  same  species  of  false 
shame,  which  had  conquered  her  understanding  before  about 
the  pistachio  colour. 

'^  Well,  took  !"  said  Lady  Augusta,  openbg  the  book,  ^'  isn't 
thisexoeedingly  pretty  f" 

^  Exceedingly  pretty,"  said  Helen,  scarce  seeing  it :  '*  now 
shall  we  go  down  r" 

'*  No,  stay  ;  as  yon  think  that  pretty,  I  can  show  you  a 
nHichprcttier." 

''  WeB,  only  one  then." 

But  when  she  had  seen  that.  Lady  Augusta  still  said,  ^<  One 
other,'*  and  **  one  other,"  till  she  had  gone  through  a  volume 
M  i  hilf ;  Helen  all  the  while  alternately  hesitating  and  yield- 
ing, out  of  pure  weakness  and  mauvaise  honte. 

The  vignettes,  in  fact,  were  not  extraordinarily  beautiful  ; 
iK>r,  if  they  had  been,  would  she  have  taken  the  least  pleasure 
b  teeing  them  in  such  a  surreptitious  manner.  She  did  not, 
however,  see  all  die  difiBcuhies,  into  which  this  first  deviation 
IftMn  pmper  conduct  would  lead  her.     Alas !  no  one  ever  can  ! 

Just  when  they  were  within  three  leaves  of  the  end  of  the 
hst  volume^  they  heard  voices  upon  the  stairs. — "  Good  God  I 
thereof  asy  mother  ! — ^They're  coming  ! — ^What  shall  we  do  ?" 
ened  Lady  Augusta  ;  and  though  there  could  be  '*  no  harm  in 
looking  at  a  print  J*  yel  the  colour  now  forsook  her  cheeks,  and 
the  stood  the  picture  of  guilt  and  cowardice.  There,  was  not 
time  to  put  the  books  up  in  their  places.   What  was  to  be  dene  t 
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<<  Put  diem  into  our  pockets,''  said  Ladj  Angusta. 

"  O,  no,  no  ! — I  won't— I  can't — what  meanness  !" 

<<  But  you  must.  I  can't  get  them  both  into  mine,"  si 
Lady  Augusta,  m  great  distress*  *^  Dear,  dear  Helen,  for  o 
sake !" 

Helen  trembled,  and  let  Lady  Augusta  put  the  book  into  h 
pocket. 

*^  My  dear,"  said  Lady  S  ■  ,  opening  the  door  just 
diis  operation  was  effected,  ^'  we  are  come  to  see  your  rooi 
will  you  let  us  in  ?" 

'*  O,  certainly,  madam,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  conunandi 
a  smile.  But  Helen's  face  was  Covered  with  so  deep  a  crii 
son,  and  die  betrayed  such  evident  symptoms  of  embarrassme 
that  her  mother,  who  came  up  with  the  rest  of  the  compai 
could  not  help  taking  notice  of  it. 

**  Ar'n't  you  well,  Helen,  my  dear  ?"  said  her  mother. 

Helen  attempted  no  answer. 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  "  it  was  the  grapes  afl 
dinner,  which  disagreed  with  you." 

Helen  refused  the  look  of  assent,  which  was  expected  ;  ai 
at  this  moment  she  feh  the  greatest  contempt  for  Lady  Augi 
ta,  and  terror  to  see  herself  led  on  step  by  step  in  deceit. 

*^  My  love,  indeed  you  don't  look  well,"  said  Lady 
in  a  tone  of  pity. 

<*  It  must  be  de  grapes  /"  said  Mademoiselle. 

*<  No,  indeed,"  said  Helen,  who  felt  inexpressible  shaB 
and  anguish,  ^'  no  indeed,  it  is  not  the  grapes  ;"  turning  awa 
and  looking  up  to  her  mother  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

She  was  upon  the  point  of  producing  the  book  before  all  ll 
company ;  but  Lady  Augusta  pressed  her  arm,  and  she  lie 
bore  ;  for  she  thought  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  betray  1m 

Mrs.  ^emple  did  not  choose  to  question  her  daughter  ft 
ther  at  this  time,  and  relieved  her  from  confusion  by  turning 
something  else. 

As  they  went  down  stairs  to  tea.  Lady  Augusta,  with  fan 
iar  fondness,  took  Helen's  hand. 

^'  You  need  not  fear,"  said  Helen,  withdrawing  her  hai 
coolly,  "  I  shall  not  betray  you,  Augusta." 

"  You'll  promise  me  that  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Helen,  with  a  feeling  of  contempt. 

After  tea  Lady  Augusta  was  requested  to  sit  down  tot 
piano-forte,  and  favour  the  company  with  an  Italian  song.  $ 
sat  down,  and  played  and  sung  with  the  greatest  ease  and  gai 
ty  imagmable  ;  whilst  Helen,  incapable  of  feeling,  still  mo 
incapable  of  fliffecting  gaiety,  stood  beside  the  harpsichord|  h 
eyes  bowed  down  with  ^penetrative  shame.^ 

^'  Why  do  you  look  so  woe-begone  ?"  said  Lady  Augusi 
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she  stooped  for  a  music  beck  }  *^  why  don't  you  look  as 
I  do?*' 

<<  I  can't,"  said  Helen. 

Her  Ladyship  did  not  feel  the  force  of  this  answer }  for  her  own 

tdf-approbation  could,  it  seems,  be  recovered  at  a  very  cheap 

Tate  ;  half  a  dozen  strangers  listening,  with  unmeaning  smiles 

and  encomiums,  to  her  execution  of  one  of  dementi's  lessons, 

were  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  ambition.  .  Nor  is  this  surprismg, 

when  all  her  education  had  tended  to  teach  her,  that  wnat  are 

called  accomplishments  are  superior  to  every  thing  else.     Her 

drawings  were  next  to  be  produced  and  admired.    The  table 

was  presently  covered  with  fruit,  flowers,  landscapes,  men's, 

women's,  and  children's  heads  ;  whilst  Mademoiselle  was  suf- 

ftred  to  stand  holding  a  large  port-folio,  till  she  was  ready  to 

bint ;  nor  was  she,  perhaps,  the  only  person  in  company,  who 

was  secretly  tired  of  the  exhibition. 

These  eternal  exhibitions  of  accomplishments  have  of  late 
become  private  nuisances.  Let  young  women  cultivate  their 
tastes  or  their  understandbgs  in  any  manner,  that  can  aflford 
tbem  agreeable  occupation  ;  or,  in  one  word,  that  can  make 
them  happy  ;  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  early  make  it  their 
object  to  be  permanently  happy,  and  not  merely  to  be  admired 
t^  a  few  hours  of  their  existence. 

All  this  dme  poor  Helen  could  think  of  nothmg  but  the  book, 
irhich  she  had  been  persuaded  to  secrete.  It  grew  late  in  the 
^ening,  and  Helen  grew  more  and  more  uneasy  at  not  having 
tny  opportunity  of  returning  it.  Lady  Augusta  was  so  busy 
t^Udng  and  receiving  compliments,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
^atcfa  her  e^e. 

At  length  Mrs.  Temple's  carriage  was  ordered  ;  and  now 
^n  the  company  were  seated  m  form,  and  Helen  saw  with 
tlie  greatest  distress,  that  she  was  farther  than  ever  from  her 
X^irpose.  She  once  had  a  mind  to  call  her  mother  aside,  and 
Cbonsult  her ;  but  that  she  could  not  do,  on  account  of  her 
promise. 

The  carriage  came  to  the  door ;  and  whilst  Helen  put  on  her 

^loak,  Mademoiselle  assisted  her,  so  that  she  could  not  speak 

"^o  Lady  Augusta.    At  last,  when  she  was  taking  leave  of  her, 

^^he  said,  **  Will  you  let  me  give  you  the  book  f "  and  half 

^ixew  it  from  her  pocket. 

^' O,  goodness !  not  now;  I  can't  take  it  now." 
''WhatshaUIdowithitf" 

^  Why,  take  it  home,  and  send  it  back,  directed  to  me— re- 
Jiiiember--4)y  the  first  opportuniqr— when  you  have  done  with  it." 
^*  Done  with  it !  I  have  done  with  it.    Indeed,  Lady  Au- 
gusta, you  must  let  me  ^ve  it  you  now." 

,  **  Come,  Helen,  we  are  waitmg  for  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
l^empte  ;  and  Helen  was  bunied  into  die  caniago  with  the 
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book  sdll  ip  har  pocket.    Tbut  wis  ibe  brought  ftoa  oim  diffi- 
culty into  another* 

Now  she  had  promised  her  mother  never  to  borrow  anjrbook 
without  her  knowledge  }  and  certainly  she  had  not  the  alight- 
f  St  intention  to  forfeit  her  word,  when  she  first  waa  jperauaded 
to  hx>k  at  the  vignettes*  *^  Oh,"  said  she  to  herself,  '*  where 
will  aU  this  end  f  What  shidl  I  do  now  f  Why  waa  I  so 
vWeak  as  to  stay  and  look  at  the  prints  f  And  why  did  I  fan*^ 
cy  I  should  like  Lady  Augusta,  before  I  knew  ai^  tUng  of  her  f 
Oh,  how  much  I  wirii  I  had  never  seen  her  !" 

Occupied  by  these  thoughts,  all  the  way  they  were  going 
borne,  Helen,  we  may  imagme,  did  not  appear  as  cbeerfiil,  or 
as  much  at  ease,  as  usual*  Her  mother  and  sister  were  cea*' 
versing  very  agreeably  ;  but  if  she  had  been  asked,  when  the 
carriage  stopped,  she  pould  not  have  told  a  single  ^liable  of 
what  diey  had  been  saying. 

Mrs.  Temple  perceived,  that  something  hung  heavy  upon 
her  daughter's  mind ;  but,  truslmg  to  her  k>ng  habits  of  can- 
dour and  integrity,  she  was  determined  to  leave  her  entirely  at 
fiberty  ;  she  therefore  wished  her  a  good  night,  without  inquir- 
ing into  the  cause  of  her  melancholy. 

Helen  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  lie  awake  at  night ;  abe 
generally  slept  soundly  from  the  moment  she  went  to  bed  tiB 
&e  morning,  and  then  awakened  as  gay  as  a  lark  ;  but  now  it 
was  quite  otherwise  ;  she  lay  awake  uneasy  and  restless,  her 
pillow  was  wet  with  her  tears,  she  turned  from  side  to  dkle,  but 
in  vain  ;  it  was  the  k>ngest  night  she  ever  remember^  ;  sbe 
wished  a  thousand  times  for  morning,  but  when  the  morning 
came,  she  got  up  with  a  very  heavy  heart ;  all  her  usual  eo- 
oupations  nad  lost  their  charms  ;  and  what  she  felt  tbe  asost 
painful  was,  her  mother's  kind,  open,  unsuspicious  maiuier% 
She  had  never,  at  least  she  had  never  for  many  years,  broken 
her  word  ;  she  had  long  folt  the  pleasure  of  integri^^  and 
knew  how  to  estimate. its  loss. 

'*  And  for  what  ?"  said  Helen  to  herself,  <'  have  I  for  failed 
this  pleasure  ?— «for  notlung." 

But)  besides  this,  she  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  know  wfaal  alep 
she  was  next  to  take  ;  nor  could  she  consuk  the  friende  she 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  apply  to  for  advice.  Two 
ideas  of  honour,  two  incompatible  ideas  were  struggling  in  her 
mind.  She  thought  that  sbe  should  not  betray  her  companion, 
and  she  knew  that  sbe  ought  not  to  deceive  her  mother*  She 
was  fully  reserved  never  to  open  the  book,  which  she  had  in  her 
pocket,  but'  yet  she  was  to  keep  it  she  knew  not  bow  long. 
Lady  Augusta  had  deftred  her  to  send  it  home  ;  but  she  did 
not  see  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  without  having  r^ 
course  to  the  secret  assistance  of  servants,  a  species  of  mean- 
ness to  fdiioh  the  kada^m  stooped.    She  thought  ahie  saw 


herself  iavohred  in  inextricable  difficulties.    She  knew  not  whtit 
lo  do ;  she  laid  her  head  down  upon  her  arms,  and  wept  bitterly* 

Her  mother  just  then  came  into  the  room.**-**  Heleay  mf 
dear,**  eaid  she,  without  taking  anjr  notice  of  her  tears,  **  here's 
a  fan,  which  one  of  the  servants  just  brought  out  of  the  ear^ 
riage  ;  I  find  it  was  left  there  by  accident  all  night.  The  man 
ttlb  me,  that  AlMemoiselle  Panache  put  it  into  the  front  pock* 
et,  and  said  it  was  a  present  from  Lady  Augusta  to  miss  Hel* 
'en."    It  was  a  splendid  French  (an* 

"  Oh,**  said  Helen,  **  I  can't  take  it !  t  cadH  take  any 
present  from  Lady  Augusta-—-— I  wish——" 

**  Tou  wish,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  smiling,  **  that  you 
had  not  begun  die  traffic  of  presents ;  but  since  you  have,  it 
would  not  be  handsome,  it  would  not  be  proper,  to  refuse 
die  fan." 

**  But  I  must^I  will  refuse  it,^*  said  Helen.  <*  Ob»  moth* 
er !  you  don't  know  how  unhappy  I  am  !"— She  paused. 
**  DidnH  you  see  that  something  was  the  matter,  madam^  when 
you  came  up  yesterday  into  Lady  Augusta's  room  ?" 

^  Yes,**  said  her  mother,  **  I  did  ;  but  I  did  not  choose  to 
inquire  the  cause  ;  I  thought  if  you  had  wished  I  should  know 
k,  that  you  would  have  told  it  to  me«  You  are  now  old  enough, 
Helen,  to  be  treated  with  confidence." 

**  No,"  said  Helen,  bursting  into  tears,  **  I  am  not — indeed 
■i  am  not — I  have— but,  oh,  mother  !-^the  worst  of  all  is,  that  I 
^doD^t  know  whether  I  should  tell  you  any  thing  about  it  or  nO 
i>^  ought  not  to  betray  any  body  :  ought  I  f" 

^  Certainly  not ;  and  as  to  me,  the  desire  you  now  show  to 
be  sincere  is  enough  ;  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  :  if  I  can  as* 
isist  to  advise  you,  my  dear,  1  will ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  force 
mny  secret  from  you  :  do  what  you  think  right  and  honourable." 
'  **  But  I  have  done  what  is  very  dishonourable,"  said  Helen. 
-— ^  At  least  I  may  tell  you  dl  that  concerns  myself.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  think  I  have  broken  my  promise,"  said  she, 
drawing  the  book  from  her  pocket,  **  I  have  brought  home  this 
book."— She  paused,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  her  mother's  re* 
|voaches :  but  her  mother  was  silmit ;  she  did  not  look  angry, 
but  surprised  and  sorry. 
'    ^  Is  this  all  you  wished  to  say  ?" 

^  All  tfiat  1  eon  say,"  replied  Helen  ;  **  perhaps  if  you 
beard  the  whole  story,  you  might  think  me  less  to  blame,  but  I 
ieknnol  tell  it  to  you.     I  hope  you  will  not  ask  me  any  more." 

**  No,"  said  her  mother,  **  that  I  assure  you  I  will  not«" 

**  And  now  mother,  will  you— and  you'll  set  my  heart  at  ease 
agab—win  you  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  with  the  book." 
23 


*^  That  1  cwBDt  poMiUy  do  ;  I  cannol  adnse  whce  I  dm 
kaoir  the  cifcumslaBcea;  1  fity  yoo,  Hefeo,  but  1  caonot  be 
pm  $  jou  must  judge  tor  jQQnelL^ 

lieleot  aAv  aoeM  deliberttion,  reaolved  to  write  a  note 
Lmiy  Augusta,  and  lo  ask  her  mother  to  send  it. 

Her  aiother  sent  it,  whbout  looking  at  the  direction. 

**  Oh,  mother !  how  good  y<m  are  to  one  !"  said  Helen 
**  and  now,  madam,  what  shall  be  my  punishment  ?'' 

**  It  will  be  a  very  severe  punishment,  Tm  afraid  ;  but  it 
not  in  my  power  to  help  it ;  my  con6dence  in  you  does  n 
depend  upon  myself ;  it  must  always  depend  upon  you.^ 

'*  Ob  !  have  I  k>st  your  confidence  ?" 

**Not  lost,  but  lessened  it,"  said  her  mother,  '^Icann 
possibly  feel  the  same  confidence  m  you  now,  that  I  did  yeste 
day  morning  ;  I  cannot  feel  the  same  dependence  upon  a  pe 
SO0,  who  has  deceived  me,  as  upon  one  who  never  had- 
CouW  you  r 

^  No,  certainly,"  said  Helen,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

**  Oh  !"  said  she  to  herself,  *^  if  Lady  Augusta  knew  tl 
pain  she  has  eoet  me  !-r-But  Fm  sure,  however,  she'll  tell  h 
mother  all  the  affiur,  when  she  reads  my  note." 

Helen's  note  contained  much  eloquence,  and  more  simplic 
ty  !  but  as  to  the  efiect  upon  Liady  Augusta,  she  calculated  i 
No  answer  was  returned  but  a  few  ostensible  lines  : — '*  Lac 
Augusta's  compliments,  and  she  was  happy  to  hear  Miss  Hek 
T.  was  better,  &c." — And  strange  to  tell !  when  they  m 
about  three  weeks  after  at  a  ball  in  uiwn,  Lady  Augusta  did  n 
think  proper  to  take  any  notice  of  Helen  or  Emma.  She  lool 
ed  as  if  she  had  never  seen  them  before,  and  by  a  haughty  star 
lor  girls  can  stare  now,  almost  as  well  as  women,  cancelled  i 
her  former  expressions  of  friendship  for  her  ^  dear  Helen.' 
is  to  be  observed,  that  she  was  now  in  company  with  two  < 
three  young  ladies  of  higher  rank,  whom  she  thought  more  fasi 
ionable,  and  consequently  more  amiable. 

Mrs.  Temple  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  find  this  intimac 
between  Lady  Augusta  and  her  daughter  dissolved. 

*^  I  am  sure  the  next  time,"  said  Helen,  **  I'll  take  care  ni 
to  like  a  stranger  merely  for  having  a  blue  sash." 

'<  But,  indeed,"  said  Emma,  "<  I  do  think  Mademoisel] 
Panache,  from  all  I  saw  of  her,  is  to  blame  for  many  of  Lad 
Augusta's  defects." 

«'  For  all  of  them,  I'll  answer  for  it,"  said  Helen  ;  «<  I  woul 
not  have  a  French  governess  for  the  world  ;  Lady  S-«— 
might  well  say,  they  were  a  sad  set  of  people." 

**  That  was  too  general  an  expression,  Helen,"  said  Mr 
Te;nple,  **  and  it  is  neither  wise  nor  just,  to  judge  of  any  set  < 
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p^M>pIe  by  an  individual,  whether  that  individual  be  good  or  bad. 

All  French  governesses  are  not  like  Mademoiselle  Panache.'* 

Helen   corrected  her  expression,  and  said, ''  Well,  I  mean  I 

would  not  for  the  world  have  such  a  governess  as  Mademoiselle 

Panache  !" 
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<<  The  mother  of  mischief,''  says  an  old  proverb,  *^  is  no 
bigger  than  a  midge's  wing." 

At  Doctor  Middleton's  school,  there  was  a  great  tall  dunce 
of  the  name  of  Fisber,  who  never  could  be  taught  how  to  lod: 
out  a  word  in  a  dictionary.  He  used  to  torment  every  body 
with-*-"  Do  pray  help  me  !  1  can't  make  out  this  one  word." 
-—The  person,  who  usually  helped  him  in  his  distress,  was  a 
very  clever,  good-natured  boy,  of  the  name  of  De  Grey.  De 
Grey  had  been  many  years  under  Dr.  Middleton's  care,  and 
by  his  abilities  and  good  conduct  did  him  great  credit.  The 
Doctor  certainly  was  both  proud  and  fond  of  him  ;  but  he  was 
ao  well  beloved,  or  so  much  esteemed  by  his  companions,  that 
nobody  bad  ever  called  him  by  the  odious  name  of  favouritei 
until  the  arrival  of  a  new  scholar  of  the  name  of  Archer. 

Till  Archer  came,  the  ideas  of  favourites  and  parties  were 
almost  unknown  at  Dr.  Middleton's ;  but  he  brought  aU  these 
ideas  fresh  from  a'  great  public  school,  at  which  he  bad  been 
educated— at  which  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  superabundant  quantity  of  party-spirit. 
His  aim,  the  moment  that  h*e  came  to  a  new  school,  was  to  get 
to  the  head  of  it,  or  at  least  to  form  the  strongest  party.  His 
influence,  for  he  was  a  boy  of  considerable  abilities,  was  quick- 
ly felt,  though  he  had  a  powerful  rival,  as  he  thought  proper  to 
call  him,  in  De  Grey  ;  and,  with  Aim,  a  rival  was  always  an 
enemy.  De  Grey,  so  far  from  giving  him  any  cause  of  hatred| 
treated  him  with  a  degree  of  cordiality,  which  would  probably 
have  bad  an  effect  upon  Archer's  mind,  if  it  had  not  been  fiir 
the  artifices  of  Fisber. 

It  may  seem  surprimng  that  sl  great  dunee  should  be  able  to 
work  upon  a  boy  like  Archer,  who  was  called  a  great  genius  ; 
but  when  genius  is  jmned  to  a  violent  temper,  instead  of  beiog 
mited  to  good  senM,  it  is  at  the  mercy  even  of  dunces. 


/ 
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Fisher  was  mortally  offended  one  momiag  by  De  Grey's  re- 
using to  translate  his  whole  lesson  for  him.  He  went  over  to 
Lreher,  who,  considering  him  as  a  partisan  deserting  from  the 
tnemy,  received  him  widi  open  arms,  and  translated  his  whole 
esson,  without  expressing  much  contempt  for  his  stupidity. 
Trom  this  moment  Fisher  forgot  all  De  Chrey's  former  kmd-^ 
less,  and  considered  oidy  how  he  could  in  his  turn  ^mortify  the 
lerson,  whom  he  felt  to  be  so  much  his  superior. 

De  Grey  and  Archer  were  now  reading  for  a  premium,  which 
?as  to  be  given  in  their  class.  Fisher  betted  on  Archer's 
lead,  who  had  not  sense  enough  to  despise  die  bet  of  a  block- 
lead.  On  the  contrary,  he  sufiered  him  to  excite  the  spirit  of 
ivalship  in  its  utmost  fury  by  collecting  the  bets  of  all  the 
ichool. — So  that  this  premium  now  became  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  and  Archer,  instead  of  taking  the  means 
o  secure  a  judgment  in  his  favour,  was  listening  to  the  opinions 
>f  all  his  companions.  It  was  a  prize  which  was  to  be  won  by 
lis  own  exertions,  but  he  suffered  himself  to  consider  it  as  an 
iffiiir  of  chance.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  trusted  to 
chance — his  partisans  lost  their  wagers,  and  he  the  premium — 
ind  his  temper." 

**  Mr  Archer,"  said  Dr.  Middleton,  after  the  grand  affair 
praa  decided,  '^  you  have  done  all  that  genius  alone  could  do  ; 
^ut  you,  De  Grey,  have  done  all  that  genius,  and  industry 
united,  could  do." 

**  Well !"  cried  Archer,  with  affected  gaiety,  as  soon  as  the 
Doctor  had  left  the  room — <'  Well,  I'm  content  with  my  sen* 
tence — Grenius  alone  for  me  !  industry  for  those  who  want  it," 
idded  he,  with  a  significant  look  at  De  Grey. 

Fisher  applauded  this  as  a  very  spirited  speech,  and,  by  in«- 
lintiations,  that  Dr.  Middleton  <*  always  gave  the  premium  to  De 
Grey,"  and  that  ^^  those  who  had  lost  their  bets,  might  thank 
themselves  for  it,  for  being  such  simpletons  as  to  bet  against 
die  favourite  ;"  he  raised  a  murmur,  highly  flattering  to  Arch- 
er, amongst  some  of  the  most  credulous  boys ;  whilst  others 
loudly  proclaimed  their  belief  in  Dr.  Middleton *s  impartiality. 
These  warmly  congratulated  De  Grey.  At  this  Archer  grew 
more  and  more  angry,  and,  when  Fisher  was  proceeding  to 
neak  nonsense  for  him,  pushed  forward  into  the  circle  to  De 
Orqr,  crying — "  I  wish,  Mr.  Fisher,  you  would  let  me  fight  my 
own  batdes !" 

'^  And  /  wish,"  said  young  Townsend,  who  was  fonder  of 
diversions  than  of  premiums,  or  battles,  or  of  any  thing  else'- 
s/wish that  we  were  not  to  have  any  battles;  after  having 
worked  like  horses,  don't  set  about  to  fight  like  dogs.  Come,*^ 
said  he,  tapping  De  Grey's  shoulder,  "  let  us  see  your  play- 
house, do — It's  a  holiday,  and  let  us  make  the  most  of  it.  List 
us  have  the  School  for  Scandal,  do^  and  I'll  play  Charles  for 
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you,  and  jou,  De  Grey,  shall  be  my  little  Premum. — Come, 
do  opea  this  Dew  ptay*hou8e  of  your's  to-night." 

<'  Come  then  !"  said  De  Grey,  and  he  ran  across  the  play- 
ground to  a  waste  building,  ait  the  farthest  end  of  it,  in  which, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  whole  community,  and  with  the 
permbsion  of  Dr.  Middleton,  he  had  with  much  pains  and  inge- 
nuity erected  a  theatre. 

'*  The  new  theatre  is  going  to  be  opened  !  Follow  the  Mant- 
ger  !  Follow  the  manager !"  echoed  a  multitude  of  voices. 

"  Follow  the  Mftnager  /"  echoed  very  disagreeably  in  Ar* 
cher's  ear ;  but  as  he  could  not  be  left  alone,  he  was  abe 
obliged  to  follow  the  Manager.  The  moment  that  the  door 
was  unlocked,  the  crowd  rushed  in  ;  the  delight  and  wonder 
expressed  at  the  sight  was  great,  and  the  applauses  and  thanks, 
which  were  bestowed  upon  the  Manager  were  long  and  loud. 

Archer  at  least  thought  them  long,  for  he  was  impatient,  til 
his  voice  could  be  heard.  When  at  length  the  exclamatioti 
bad  spent  themselves,  he  walked  across  the  stage  with  a  knov- 
ing  air,  and  looking  round  contemptuously — 

*<  And  is  ihi$  your  famous  play-house  .^"  cried  he,  **  I  wJk 
you  had  any  of  you  seen  the  play-house  /  have  been  used  to?** 
These  words  made  a  great  and  visible  change  in  the  feelkip 
and  opinions  of  the  pubhc  *^  Who  would  be  a  servant  of  the 
public  ?  or  who  would  toil  for  popular  applause  ?**•— A  foir 
words  spoken  in  a  decisive  tone  by  a  new  voice  operated  as  a 
charm,  and  the  play-house  was  in  an  instant  metamorpboBed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  All  gratitude  for  the  past  w0 
forgotten,  and  the  expectation  of  something  better  justified  W 
the  capricious  multitude  their  disdain  of  what  they  bad  00  htt^ 
ly  pronounced  to  be  excellent. 

Every  one  now  began  to  criticise.  One  observed,  *^  that  the 
green  curtain  was  full  of  holes,  and  would  not  draw  up*"  k^ 
other  attacked  the  scenes — ^'  Scenes  !  they  were  nol  like  roll 
scenes.  Archer  must  know  best,  because  he  was  usc^d  to  ibese 
things." — So  every  body  crowded  to  hear  something  of  the 
other  play-house.  They  gathered  round  Archer  to  hear  the 
description  of  his  play-house,  and  at  every  sentence  ipsttltiiif 
comparisons  were  made.  When  he  had  done^  his  auditprji 
looked  round — sighed — and  wished  that  Archer  bad  been  Ibeir 
Manager.  They  turned  from  De  Grey,  as  from  a  peraon,  wh^ 
had  done  them  an  injury.  Some  of  his  friends-^for  be  bad- 
friends,  who  were  not  swayed  by  the  popular  opinioli-«*ielt  in- 
dignation at  this  ingratitude,  and  were  going  to  etpress  iheif 
feelings,  but  De  Grey  stopped  them,  and  begged  that  he  mighl 
speak  for  himself. 

''  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  coming  forward,  as  soon  as  he  fek 
that  he  had  sufficient  command  of  himself — 
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'<  My  friends^  I  see  you  are  disoontebted  with  me  and  my 
»iay<-bouse.  I  have  done  my  best  to  please  you }  but  if  any 
Kxly  else  can  please  you  belter,  I  shall  be  jglad  of  it.  I  did 
tot  work  so  bard  for  the  glory  of  being  your  Manager.  Tou 
lave  my  free  leave  to  tear  down" — Here  his  voice  fauhered, 
Nit  be  hurried  on — "  You  have  my  free  leave  to  tear  down  all 
ny  work  as  fast  as  you  please. — Archer,  shake  hands  first, 
bowever,  to  show  that  there's  no  malice  in.  the  case." 

Archer,  who  was  touched  by  what  his  rival  said,  and  stop- 
ping the  hand  of  his  new  partisan  Fisher,  cried,  "  No,  Fisher  ! 
bo! — DO  pulling  down.  We  can  alter  it.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  in  it  considering.*' 

In  vain  Archer  would  now  have  recalled  the  public  to  reason. 

The  time  for  reason  was  past ;  enthusiasm  had  taken  hold 
if  their  minds.—**  Down  with  it ! — Down  with  it !"  "Archer 
far  ever  !"  cried  Fisher,  and  tore  down  the  curtain.  Tbe  riot 
WfOB  begun,  nothing  could  stop  the  little  mob,  till  the  frfiole 
lieatre  was  demolished.  The  love  of  power  prevailed  in  tbe 
Mad  of  Archer ;  be  was  secretly  flattered  by  tbe  zeal  of  his 
mrijff  and  he  mistook  their  k)ve  of  mischief  for  attachment  to 
ihaielf.  De  Grey  looked  on  superior.  **  I  said  I  could  bear 
•  tee  all  this,  and  I  can," — said  he«***  now  it  is  all  over.*^ — 
kod  now  it  was  all  over,  there  was  silence.  The  rioters  stood 
til  to  take  breadi,  and  to  look  at  what  they  had  done.  There 
us  a  blank  space  before  them. 

'■■  h  this  moment  of  silence  there  wu  heard  something  like  a 
ttnale  voice. — **  Hush  t-^-what  stranse  voice  is  that  r"  said 
beber.  Fisher  caught  fast  hold  of  his  arm — Every  body 
oaked  round  to  see  where  the  voice  came  from.  It  was  dusk 
-Two  window  shutters  at  the  farthest  end  of  die  building  were 
Ml  to  move  slowly  inwards.  De  Grey,  and  in  the  same  in- 
Aut  Archer,  went  forward  ;  and  as  the  shutters  opened,  there 
lapeared  through  the  hole  the  dark  face  and  sbriveUed  hands 
«  a  very  old  gipsy.  She  did  not  speak ;  but  she  looked  first 
H  eoe,  and  then  at  another.  At  lengdi  she  fixed  her  eyes 
ipoD  De  Grey — **  Well,  my  good  woman,  what  do  you  want 
lift  me  ?" 

^  Want ! — nothing — ^with  you,"  said  the  old  woofian  ;  **  do 
'§«  want  nothing  with  me  V^ 

**  Nollung,"  said  De  Grey.  Her  eye  immediately  turned 
poD  Archer — **  Tou  want  something  with  me,**  said  she  with 
naphasis — **  I ! — ^What  do  I  want  ?*  replied  Archer—**  No," 
lid  she,  changing  her  tone,  *^  you  want  B0thin| — nothing  will 
OB  ever  want,  or  I  am  much  mistaken  in  that  face  J* 

In  that  wtUehrchainj  she  should  have  said,  for  her  quick  eye 
ad  eq[>ied  Archer's  watch-chain.  He  was  the  only  person  in 
ompany  who  had  a  watch,  and  she  therefore  judged  him  to 
e  the  richest. 
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*^  Had  you  ever  jour  fortune  told,  sir,  ia  your  life  V^ 

*^  Not  I !"  said  he,  lookwg  at  De  Grey,  as  if  he  was  afraid 
of  his  ridicule,  if  he  Ustened  to  the  gipsy. 

^  Not  you  ! — no  ! — for  you  will  make  your  own  fortune,  and 
the  fortune  of  all  that  belong  to  you  !" 

^'  There's  good  news  for  my  uriends  !"  cried  Archer— "And 
I'm  one  of  them,  remember  that,"  cried  Fisher. — *^  And  F* 
"  And  I" — joined  a  number  of  voices. 

<«  Crood  luck  to  them  !"  cried  the  gipsy,  ^'  good  luck  to  them 

aur 

Then  as  soon  as  they  bad  acquired  sufficient  confidence  b 
her  good-wiU,  they  pressed  up  to  the  window — ^*  There,"  cried 
Townsend,  as  he  chanced  to  stumble  over  the  carpenter's 
mitre-box,  which  stood  in  the  way — there's  a  good  omeo  for 
me.  I've  stumbled  on  the  mitre-box ;  I  shall  certainly  be  i 
Bishop." 

Happy  he  who  had  sixpence,  for  he  bid  fair  to  be  a  judge 
upon  the  Bench.  And  happier  he  who  had  a  shilling,  Jor  be 
was  in  the  high  road  to  be  one  day  upon  the  woolsacks  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England.  No  one  had  half  a  crown,  or  oo 
one  would  surely  have  kept  it  in  his  pocket  upon  such  an.occaf 
aon,  for  he  might  have  been  an  Archbishop,  a  King,  or  wbit 
he  pleased. 

Fisher,  who  like  all  weak  people  was  extremely  credukos, 
kept  his  post  immoveable  in  the  front  row  all  the  time,  bis 
mouth  open,  and  his  stupid  eyes  fixed  upon  the  gipsy,  in  wliom 
he  felt  implicit  faith. 

Those,  who  have  least  confidence  in  their  own  powers»  vA 
who  have  least  expectation  from  the  success  of  their  o¥im  exer- 
tions, are  always  most  disposed  to  trust  in  fortime-tellers,  and 
fortune.  They  hope  to  tmn,  when  they  cannot  earn ;  and  as 
they  can  never  be  convinced  by  those  who  speak  sense,  it  is 
no  wonder  they  are  always  persuaded  by  those  who  talk  noa-  ^ 
sense. 

'^  I  have  a  question  to  put,"  said  Fisher  in  a  solemn  tone. 
.  *^  Put  it  then,"  said  Archer,  <'  what  hinders  you  ?" 

''  But  they  will  hear  me,"  said  he,  looking  suspiciously  ^ 
De  Grey. 

"  /  shall  not  hear  you,"  said  De  Grey,  "  I  am  going."    B'^' 
ery  body  else  drew  back,  and  left  him  to  whisper  bia  quesd* 
in  the  gipsy's  ear. 

*^  What  has  become  of  my  Livy  ?" 

«  Your  siiier  Livy,  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  gipsy. 

"  No ;  my  Latin  Livy." 

The  gipsy  paused  for  further  mformation — *^  It  had  a 
torn  out  in  the  beginning,  and  I  hate  Dr.  Middletwur^''^ 

"  Written  in  it,"  interrupted  the  gipsy— 


••Rigkt^Mte  rmj  book!''  crM  FMer  with  jdf.  ««But 
htm  eom  foa  know  U  w«f  Dr.  Middletm  Itiioutlit 

I  hod  Bcraiekod  it,  to  that  aobody  cooid  make  h  out." 

**  Nobody  emdd  laiko  k  out  but  «f ,"  replM  the  gipiy. 
*'  But  never  think  to  deceive  me,"  Mid  oho,  fefaakiog  her  beu 
tt  him  in  a  iBtanor  that  mado  him  mmUo. 

**  I  don't  doHeivo  you  iadotd.  I  toll  you  tbo  flbah  truth. 
I  kitt  it  a  week  agow** 

*•  Tiruo-" 

'<  And  when  shall  I  find  it  f " 

**  Meet  mo  hero  at  this  htmr  tdnnorrdw  ovoobg,  aad  I  frtll 
auswor  yon-Hoo  mora  !-^  muA  be  gono«^Not  a  word  aaora 
•wiWit." 

^obo  pulled  tho  ahuftoiB  to#ard9  hor^  and  left  the  youth  m 
dtrkMoa.  AH  hie  eompanious  wore  gono*  He  had  been  so 
deeply  engaged  in  thia  conference,  that  ho  had  not  perceived 
dnir  departure.  He  found  all  the  world  at  aupper,  but  no  in« 
treutfea  eoold  prevttl  upon  trim  id  dtlchiBe  hia  secrec.  Town* 
Stad  radieri  m  ?ain.  As  for  ArchoTi  he  was  not  dispoaed  to 
daacvoy  by  ridtcuio  the  elEact  whidl  ho  aa#  dnt  the  old  wo^ 
mm*B  prediedotts  fai  hie  ftvour  bad  bad  upon  the  imagiiatioii  of 
many  of  bia  little  parcitenac  He  had  privately  abpped  two  diil* 
Kags  iolo  the  gip^'a  kaad  fo  aecure  her ;  for  he  wta  wiUng 
Id  jpay  aay  prfee  for  a$w  metoa  of  acquiriiq;  power. 

Tbo  Wttteh  ehaiu  bad  not  deceived  dre  ^p^,  for  Aieber  waa 

Ae  riebeit  porkbn  iu  the  eommutiity.    Hia  firieode  had  iflB|iru- 

,  daualy  eupimed  him  with  more  mooeyt  dMki  ia  usuaUy  trusted 

'  ti^bil^  cfUs  Ofa.    Doctor  Middletoo  had  reftiaod  td  give  him 

a  larger  monthly  allowanoa  than  die  rest  of  bis  compaDtona  f 

;  bat  te  brought  lo  aefaool  with  hbn  aoeretly  the  sum  of  five 

lidMio*    This  appeared  m  bia  finouda  and  to  hamaelf  an  kie«-' 

SattatMo  treaaur*. 

mUkm  aud  taWlits  w(miU,  %m  flattered  bima^lfv  ikfcfaik  to  him 
imt  aooettdlmpey,  of  which  bo  was  so  ambitious*  ^  Am  I  yinw 
MJMOgar,  or  nocP"  wis  mom  hia  queatiou.  *< I  scorn  to  tak» 
aiamiugo  of  a  baa^  molnent^  but  smce  last  night  y(hi  baivw 
bad  dmo  m  conaidur.  if  you  desfare  me  to  be  your  if  atiager^ 
yaii  ahail  aee  what  a  theatre  I  w91  make  for  ybd.  b  this 
pmaoy'*  said  bo^  shoaHng  diroogh  the  n^^fdrk  a  gUmpse  of  the 
shming  treasure^*'*  ill  this  purse  is  Aladdb^  Wonderful  lamp 
-««An  1  jFoor  Afenager  f-^Put  it  to  the  vote." 

k  WHS  put  10  Ao  vote.  About  teu  of  the  most  reaaonable  of 
Ao  asMMMb^  deelayed  thov  ghatitnde,  aitd  high  approbation  of 
theiir  old  friend  D#  Orey  ;  but  the  aumbers  were  in*  favoiar  of 
dM  M#  fncnd*  And  aa  ao  metaphysical  disdnctions  reladve 
ft>  die  id^a  ^  *  iMjority  bad  ever  entered  their  thouglMs,  the 
4Mit  tumorous  party  consid^iKl  themselves  as  now  beyond 
24 
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dispute  in  the  right.  Tbejr  drew  off  on  one  side  in  triumph, 
and  their  leader,  who  knew  the  consequence  of  aH(iame  in  ps^ 
matters,  immediately  distinguished  his  partisans  by  the  gallant 
name  of  ArekerSf  stigmatising  the  friends  of  De  Grey  by  the 
odious  epithet  of  Greybeards. 

Amongst  the  Archers  was  a  dassi  not  very  remarkable  for 
their  mental  qualifications ;  but  who  by  their  bodily  activity, 
and  by  the  peculiar  advantages  annexed  to  their  way  of  fife, 
rendered  themselves  of  the  highest  consequence,  especially  to 
the  rich  and  enterprising. 

The  judicious  reader  will  apprehend,  that  I  allude  to  die 
persons  called  day-scholars.  Amongst  these,  Fisher  ¥ra8  dis- 
tinguished by  his  knowledge  of  all  the  streets  and  shops  in  the 
adjacent  town  ;  and,  though  a  dull  scholar,  he  had  such  repu** 
tation  as  a  man  of  business,  that  whoever  had  commissions  to 
execute  at  the  confectioner's  were  sure  to  apply  to  him.  Some 
of  the  youngest  of  his  employers  had,  it  is  true,  at  times  com^ 
plained,  that  he  made  mistakes  of  half-pence  and  pence  in  thefr 
accounts;  but  as  these  affairs  could  never  be  brought  to  a 
public  trial,  Fisher's  character  and  consequence  were  undimin* 
ished,  till  the  fatal  day  when  his  aunt  Barbara  forbad  bis  visits 
to  the  confectioner ;  or  rather,  till  she  requested  the  confeo* 
tioner,  who  had  his  private  reasons  for  obeying  her,  not  to  re- 
cclve  her  nephew's  visits,  as  he  had  made  himself  sick  at  fail 
house,  and  Mrs.  Barbara's  fears  for  his  health  were  incessant 

Though  his  visits  to  the  confectioner's  were  thus  at  an  end, 
there  were  many  other  shops  open  to  him ;  and,  with  officious 
zeal,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  new  Manager,  to  purchase 
whatever  might  be  wanting  for  the  theatre. 

Since  his  father's  death,  Fisher  had  become  a  boarder  at 
Dr.  Middleton's ;  but  his  frequent  visits  to  his  aunt  Barbara- 
afforded  him  opportunities  of  going  into  the  town.     The  car-^ 
penter,  De  Grey's  friend,  was  discarded  by  Archer,  for  having 
said  ''  lack'-a-^aity  /"  when  he  saw  that  the  old  theatre  was^ 
pulled  down.      A  new  carpenter  and  paper-hanger,  recomi* 
mended  by  Fisher,  were  appointed  to  attend,  with  their  tools, 
for  orders  at  two  o'clock.     Archer,  impatient  to  show  his  inge- 
nuity and  his  generosity,  gave  his  plan  and  his  orders  in  a  few 
minutes,  in  a  most  decided  manner. — '^  These  things,"  be  ob- 
served, ^*  should  be  done  with  some  spirit." 

To  which  the  carpenter  readily  assented,  and  added,  that 
^  Gentlemen  of  spirit  never  looked  to  the  expenstj  but  always 
to  the  effect*^  Upon  this  principle  Mr.  Chip  set  to  work  with 
all  possible  alacrity.  In  a  few  hours'  time  he  promised  to  pro- 
duce  a  grand  effect  High  expectations  were  formed — nothing 
was  talked  of  but  the  new  play-house ;  and  so  mtent  upon  it 
was  every  head,  that  no  lessons  could  be  got.    Archer  wis 
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oUigei^  in  the  midst  of  his  various  occupations^  to  perfonn  the 
part  of  grammar  and  dictionary  for  twenty  different  people* 

^^  Oh,  ye  Athenians !"  he  exclaimed,  '<  how  hard  do  I  work, 
to  obtain  your  praise !'' 

Impatient  to  return  to  the  theatre,  the  moment  the  hours 
destined  for  instruction,  or,  as  they  are  termed  by  school-boysi 
school-hours,  were  over,  each  prisoner  started  up  with  a  shout 
of  joy. 

*^  Stop  one  moment,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  said  Dr. 
Middleton  in  an  awful  voice.  "  Mr.  Archer,  return  to  your 
places-Are  you  all  here  .^" — ^The  names  of  all  the  boys  were 
called  over,  and  when  each  had  answered  to  his  name.  Dr. 
Middleton  said, 

**  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  bterrupt  your  amusements ;  but 
till  you  have  contrary  orders  from  me,  no  one,  on  pain  of  my 
serious  displeasure,  must  go  into  that  building,"  (pointing  to  tiie 
place  where  the  theatre  was  erecting) — ^^  Mr.  Archer,  your 
carpenter  is  at  the  door,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  dismiss  him 
—I  do  not  tfamk  proper  to  give  my  reasons  for  these  orders ; 
but  you  who  know  me,"  said  the  doctor,  and  his  eye  turned  to*- 
wards  De  Grey,  ''  will  not  suspect  me  of  caprice — ^I  depend, 
gentlemen,  upon  your  obedience." 

To  the  dead  silence,  with  which  these  orders  were  received, 
succeeded  in  few  minutes  an  universal  groan — ^*  So !"  said 
Townsend,  ^<  all  our  diversion  is  over."— '^  So,"  whispered 
Fisher  in  Uie  Manager's  ear,  '<  this  is  some  trick  of  the  Grey- 
beards ;  did  you  not  observe  how  he  looked  at  De  Grey  ?"— * 
Fired  by  this  idea,  which  had  never  entered  his  mind  before. 
Archer  started  from  his  reverie,  and  striking  his  hand  upon  the 
table,  swore,  that  he  would  not  be  outwitted  by  any  Greybeard 
in  Europe. — No,  not  by  all  of  them  put  together.  The  Archers 
were  surely  a  match  for  them — he  would  stand  by  them,  if  they 
would  stand  by  him,"  he  declared  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^  against 
the  whole  world,  and  Dr.  Middleton  himself,  with  little  Prer 
wdum  at  his  right  hand." 

Every  body  admired  Archer's  spirit,  but  were  a  Uttle  appaUed 
at  the  sound  of  standing  against  Dr.  Middleton. 

*<  Why  not  f "  resumed  the  indignant  Manager.  '*  Neither 
Dr.  Middleton,  nor  any  Doctor  upon  earth  shall  treat  me  with 
mjustice.  This,  you  see,  is  a  stroke  at  me,  and  my  party,  and 
I  won't  bear  it." 

<*  O,  you  are  mistaken  !"  said  De  Grey,  who  was  the  only 
one,  who  dared  to  oppose  reason  to  the  angry  orator — ''  It  cao- 
aot  be  a  stroke  aimed  at  you  and  your  party,  for  he  does  not 
know  that  you  have  a  party." 

^*  I'U  make  him  know  it,  and  ill  make  you  know  it  tbo^" 
said  Archer ;  *<  before  1  came  here,  you  reigned  alone,  now 
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j0mr  leigB  is  QiPtr,  Mr.  Do  Greyt.    RamtmlMr  mj  majniif 
this  Aoraiog,  aod  your  tte»tre  last  aight." 

V He  hat  t^mwhetei  il«''  aaid  Fisher ;  ^y««  sao,  ibe  bo- 
meat  be  was  not  to  be  our  Manager,  we  were  to  have  no  lket» 
lre^9Hae  play-bouae-rHio  plajra.  We  nusi  all  ait  down  with  our 
luLB^  befiire  ua-rrall  for  ^g^i^d  reoMiui^  of  Dr.  MidiUetaBV» 
wUeb  ka  does  not  wufihaafe  to  tell  us.'' 

**  I  won't  be  governed  by  any  man's  reasons,  that  he  vonH 
lett  oMt'^  said  Aroher  i  ^^h^  etinot  have  good  reeaona,  er  whjr 
■ot  tell  tbam  V 

f'Nonaenae!  we  JuiB  mtd  mupsU  kirn  rf  €t^nf$  !^ 

•*  Why  not  r 

*^  Because  we,  who  know  him/'  said  De  Grey^  *^hmi  nefsi 
laiown  him  eapikiouf  •" 

*<  Perhaps  not }  J  know  nothing  abcMM  him,'^  oaid  Archer. 

<^  N#»^  said  De  Grey ;  **  hv  that  very  reason  /  f^eak,  «ba 
fh  knaw  him.*rrI)on't  be  in  a  pasabn,  Archer.^' 

<<  I  will  be  in  a  pai4iQA--^l  wcMi't  submii  to  qmynay-roi  mmS 
be  nade  a  Ml  of  by  a  few  soft  worda^^mYou  ^o't  kmam  m^ 
De  Grejpr-nl'U  ge  tbroiigh  with  what  I've  hegunm-I  an  maam 
per,  and  I  will  ba  manager,  md  you  shall  se^  vy  thaatia  fin* 
ished  in  spite  of  you,  and  my  par^  triumphant." 

^  Piu^yt^'  repealed  D9  Grey-rrr'^  1  eannot  imagine  what  if  ia 
Iha  word  *  pany,'  that  aeema  to  diiva  jfqu  mad.  Wa  naiei 
beard  of  partiaa,  till  you  oame  amengai  ua.^^ 

^  Na ;  before  I  oama,  1  aay,  nobody  dara4  apnoaa  yoiit  hal 
Jdarf  (  and  I  tall  you  lo  ywf  £»cer-r-take  eare of  mei-ter 
kimd  and  a  biiter  enae^y,  ia  my  moito.^ 

'^  I  fm  not  your  aneoy  IttttI  beliave  yon  are  out  of 
aaaaa^  Archer !''  aaid  hei  laughing. 

^  Chit  of  my  aaaaea  l-rrNo-^ou  are  my  enemy  U^r^Ai^  oal 
foa  my  rival  ?^Did  not  you  win  the  premium  ?T-rDiid  net  ym 
vaoi  to  b^  Manager  f-mAxmwwt  saa,  are  ngt  you,  in  ana  mmW 
a  Graybaard  2^'' 

**  You  call  me  a  Greybeard,  but  my  nama  ia  De  Gaajr^^ 
•aid  H  ^  ItMghiag. 

<<  Laugh  on !"  ariad  the  ether  Airiaiial^«    *^  Coma,  Ar$km^ 
Mlaw  me  !-rvu^  ahall  laugh  by  and  by,  I  promise  you.^       ^ 

Al  the  door  Arebar  waa  stopped  \^  Mr.  QhijHtTf^  Q  Mu 
Ghipt  I  am  ardared  to  disaharge  yon.^' 

<<  Yes,  Sir ;  and  here  is  a  litde  bUl-^" 

^  Bill,  Mt»  Chip  .Wwfay,  you  have  nal  baan  at  wmIi  (hr  two 
iMwra!^ 

*' Nal  iNich^vac  air  i  but  if  you'll  pkaaa  ta  hKik  mfta  i^ 

Sull  see  if s  for  a  few  things  you  wnjered*    The  aluff  it  all 
d  ont  and  dabvepaA.    The  paper,  and  iha  festDonrboidefing 
ftf  tha.  towaagnadm  a^9»  m  cat  «ut^  a«d  laft  yai^dar,  atilbbi*^ 
**  Yonder^  within !— I  wish  you  bad  not  been  in  such  a  con* 
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feqi^M  hmf'^'d^  mA  tmenty  riiHKngt!*'  ctM  he,  «biit  I 
can't  stay  to  talk  about  it  now.— Ill  tell  jod,  Mr.  Ch^^  aaid 
AHk»9  towfffiog  his  Yoic^  ^whatTou  maae  do  fw  Me,  mj 
good  fellow." — ^Then  drtvisg  Mr.  Chip  aade,  he  begged  hia 
to  pwU  doim  iomo  of  the  «oeid<-work  which  bad  been  ^ ut  up, 
and  to  cut  it  inio  %  eertain  number  ef  woodes  ban,  of  wbieh 
he  gave  them  the  dunennoBS,  with  orders  to  plaee  them  all, 
when  reedy,  under  %  haystaek,  which  he  eeiaaed  eut.  Mr. 
Chip  eeropM  and  hesHeted,  aed  began  to  talk  of  <«iieBacier.^ 
Archer  iraeeeidiataly  began  ip  talk  of  the  bill,  aiKl  dufowing 
down  a  guinea  ai|d  a  hal^  the  oonaciencioue  carpeiiir  pocket- 
ed the  iDoeey  directly  and  nad^  his  bow. 

^  Welt  Mbster  Aieher,"  eiid  he,  ^  there>  no  eeMeg  yo« 
eotUngd^i^You  have  such  a  way  of  talking  oee  out  of  itiF^yen 
manage  me  joat  like  a  ebifal.'* 

**  Aye,  aye  !"  said  Archer,  knowing  that  he  had  been  cheat* 
ed,  and  yet  proud  of  managing  a  carpenter*^*  Aye,  aye,  I 
luDw  the  way  te  manage  every  body-«-rIet  the  things  he  ready 
in  an  hour's  time — and  bark'e !  leave  your  tools  by  miitakn 
behind  yoo^  and  a  thousand  of  twenty<Mimy  naibn^Ask  no 
queeiiona^  and  keep  your  own  counsel,  like  a  wise  manp^-off 
widi  yen,  and  take  oare  ef  <  Ae  Doctor* 

^  4rohers  i  Arobers  !^*«^To  the  Archer's  tree,  follow  your 
leader,^  cried  he,  sounding  his  weS  known  wlustle  as  a  signal. 
^^««His  fidbwers  gathered  round  him,  and  he,  raising  himself 
upon  the  monm  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  counted  his  numbers, 
end  then,  in  a  veiee  lower  than  usual,  addressed  them  thui  t 

**  My  friends,  is  there  a  Greybeard  aoM^ngst  us  ?  If  there  ia^* 
1st  him  walk  off  now*-ihe  has  my  free  leave." 

No  ooe  stiivedi— ^  Then  we  are  all  Archers,  and  we  will 
aland  by  one  anodier-*^join  bands,  my  friends.'^ 

They  aH  Joined  handaL 

^  Promise  me  not  to  betray  me,  and  I  will  go  ooi-^I  ask  nn 
security  but  your  honour.'^ 

Thay  ell  gave  their  honour  to  be  secret  and  fmthfidy  as  he 
^aHed  it,  and  be  went  on««* 

^Did  yeu  ever  hear  of  sueh  a  thing  as  a  Barring  outy  mr 
*iends  r 

Vlmf  had  heard  of  such  n  thmg )  but  they  had  only  heard 

Archer  gave  the  history  of  a  Parriog  out,  in  whieb  he  had 

^ean  eoweerned  at  his  sebool  ^  in  which  the  boys  stood  out  two 

^ys  against  the  master,  and  gained  their  point  at  last,  which 

"^M  a  weeh^  more  holidays  at  Easter. 

^But  if  we  fhouU  not  succeed,'*  said  they, ''  Dr.  MidAeten 

is  m  steady,  he  never  goes  bach  from  what  he  has  said.'* 

^'  Did  you  ever  try  to  push  Imn  back  ^^^Let  ue  he  Heady, 
tod  hoHl  tremble-— tyrants  always  tremble  vdien— — " 
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*<  O !"  interrupted  a  number  of  voices,  '*  but  be  is  not  a  9- 
ranti  is  he  ?" 

^^AU  schoolmasters  are  tjrrants,  are  not  they?'^  replied 
Archer ;  ^'  and  is  not  he  a  school-master  ?" 

To  this  logic  there  was  no  answer ;  but,  still  reluctant,  thejr 
asked,  ^^  What  they  should  get  by  a  Barring  out  f " 

"  (Set ! — Every  thing  ! — What  we  want !— which  is  evoy 
thmg  to  lads  of  spirit — victory  and  liberty  ! — ^Bar  him  out,  tiil 
he  repeals  his  tyrannical  law— -4ill  he  lets  us  into  our  own  the- 
atre again,  or  tUl  he  tells  us  his  ^  stood  reasons*  against  it.** 

^^  But  perhaps  he  has  reasons  tor  not  telling  us." 

**  Impossible !"  cried  Archer,  ^'  that's  the  way  we  are  alwayi 
to  be  governed  by  a  man  in  a  wig,  who  says  he  has  good  rea- 
sons, and  can't  tell  them — Are  you  fools  ? — Go— -go  back  tt> 
De  Grey — ^I  see  you  are  all  Greybeards — Go— -who  goes 
&st  ?" 

Nobody  would  go  forst. 

*^  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  ye,  if  ye  are  readved  Id  ba 
slaves !" 

''We  won^  be  slaves  I'Vthey  all  exclaimed  at  once* 

''Then,''  said  Archer,  "  stand  out  in  the  right  and  be  free*** 

"  The  right" — It  would  have  taken  up  too  much  timeto  ex- 
amine what  "  the  right"  was.  Archer  was  always  sure,  that 
"  the  righf*  was  what  his  party  chose  to  do — that  is,  what  he 
chose  to  do  himself ;  and  such  is  the  influence  of  numbers  iqwa 
each  other  in  conquering  the  feelings  of  shame,  and  in  con- 
fusing the  powers  of  reasoning,  that  in  a  few  minutes  *'  the 
right"  was  forgotten,  and  each  said  to  himself, 

"  To  be  sure.  Archer  is  a  very  clever  boy,  and  he  can't  ba 
mistaken ;"— or,  "To  be  sure  Townsend  thinks  so,  and. he 
would  not  do  any  thing  to  get  us  into  a  scrape :"— or,  ^  To  be 
sure  every  body  will  agree  to  this  but  myself,  and  I  can't  stand 
out  alone,  to  be  pointed  at,  as  a  Greybeard  and  a  slave.  Etc- 
ry  body  thinks  it  is  right,  and  every  body  can't  be  wrong." 

By  some  of  these  arguments,  which  passed  rapidly  throa^ 
the  mind,  without  bis  being  conscious  of  them,  each  boy  de- 
cided, and  deceived  himself — ^what  none  would  have  done 
alone,  none  scrupled  to  do  as  a  party. 

It  was  determined  then,  that  there  should  be  a  Barring  out 
The  arrangement  of  the  afiair  was  left  to  their  new  Manager, 
to  whom  they  all  pledged  implicit  obedience. 

Obedience,  it  seems,  is  necessary,  even  from  rebels  to  their 
ringleaders — ^not  reasonable,  but  implicit  obedience.  ^ 

Scarcely  had  thq  assembly  adjourned  to  the  Ball-alley,  vAem 
Fisher,  with  an  important  length  of  face,  came  up  to  the  Mana- 
ger and  desired  to  speak  one  word  to  him — 

"  Mf  advice  to  you,  Archer,  is,  to  do  nothing  in  this  till  we 
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aW  consulted  you  know  who  about  whether  it's  right  or 
rroDg." 

**  You  know  who ! — ^Who  do  you  mean  ? — Make  haste,  and 
100*1  make  so  many  faces,  for  Fm  m  a  hurry — Who  is  ^^  Ton 
\Mowwhof^ 

'^The  old  woman,"  said  Fisher,  gravely ;  *^  the  gipsy.'* 

*You  may  consult  the  old  woman,"  said  Archer,  bursting 
M  a  laughing,  '*  about  what's  right  and  wrong,  if  you  please  ; 
bit  DO  old  woman  shall  decide  for  me." 

^  No ;  but  you  don't  take  me,"  said  Fisher,  *<  You  don\ 
tab  me.     By  right  and  wrong,  I  mean  lucky  and  unlucky." 

•Whatever  i  do  will  be  lucky,'^  replied  Archer.  **My 
gj{My  told  you  that  already." 

**  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Fisher,  ^^  and  what  she  said  about 
fnr  friends  being  lucky-— that  went  a  great  way  with  many," 
idded  he,  with  a  sagacious  nod  of  his  head,  *^  I  can  teU  you 
dal — more  than  you  think — Do  you  know,"  said  he,  laying 
Ud  of  Archer's  button,  '*  I'm  in  the  secret.  There  are  nine 
of  US  have  crooked  our  little  fingers  upon  it  not  to  stir  a  step 
li  we  get  her  advice ;  and  she  has  appointed  me  to  meet  her 
tbdot  particular  business  of  my  own  at  eight.  So  I'm  to  con- 
idl  her,  and  to  bring  her  answer." 

Archer  knew  too  well  how  to  govern  fools,  to  attempt  to  rea- 
m  with  them  ;  and,  instead  of  laughing  any  longer  at  Fisher's 
nieulous  superstition,  he  was  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
it  He  afiected  to  be  persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of  the  measure 
""looked  at  his  watch,  urged  him  to  be  exact  to  a  moment, 
ooojured  him  to  remember  exactly  the  words  of  the  oracle, 
ia(  above  all  things,  to  demand  the  lucky  hour  and  minute 
viien  the  Barring  out  should  begin. 

'  With  these  instructions,  Archer  put  his  watch  into  the  solemn 
hgfi^B  hand,  and  left  him  to  count  the  seconds,  till  the  moment 
if  his  appointment,  whilst  he  ran  off  himself  to  prepare  the 
xicle.  At  a  little  gate,  which  looked  into  a  lane,  through 
lUch  he  guessed  that  the  gipsy  must  pass,  he  stationed  him- 
irif,  saw  her,  gave  her  half  a  crown  and  her  instructions,  made 
hb  escape,  and  got  back  unsuspected  to  Fisher,  whom  he  found 
ii  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  left  him,  watching  the  motion 
tf  die  minute-hand. 

•  Phwd  of  his  secret  commission,  Fisher  slouched  his  hat,  he 
knew  not  why,  over  his  face,  and  proceeded  towards  the  ap- 
laioted  spot.  To  keep  as  he  had  been  charged  to  do  by 
Ircher,  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  stood  behind  the  for- 
Mden  building,  and  waited  some  minutes.  Through  a  gap  in 
he  hedge  the  old  woman  at  length  made  her  appearance  muf- 
lad  up,  and  looking  cautiously  about  her. 

**  There's  nobody  near  us !"  said  Fisher ;  and  he  began  to 
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self,  "  about  my  Livy  ?" 

^Loat  I^Loat  !~Lost  i"  said  die  gtpsj,  liMng  op  ber  hinds, 
^  never,  never,  never  to  be  iiMind  i-^^^Bet  no  matter  Cir  tbtt 
now — ^that  is  not  your  errand  to-nigbt — no  tricks  wiih  laa-^ 
speak  to  me  of  what  is  next  your  bean*** 

Fiaber,  astonbhed,  put  lus  baad  upon  bis  hearti  told  ber  All, 
tbai  she  knew  before,  and  received  the  answers,  wbicfa  Aiehef 
bad  dictated — <'  That  the  Arehers  ifaould  be  lecky  as  loag  as 
they  steck  to  tbeir  Manager  and  to  one  another;  thai  dhe  Barring 
out  should  end  in  woe,  if  not  begun  preciaely  as  the  elock  skoali 
strike  nine,  on  Wednesday  night ;  but  if  begun  m  that  tediy  itto- 
ment,  and  all  obedient  to  their  lucky  leader,  aU  should  etod  wsik" 

A  thought,  a  provident  thought,  now  struck  Fisher )  for  am 
he  bed  some  foresight,  where  bis  favourite  passion  ^wie  esi- 
eemed-**-**  Pray,  in  our  Barring  out,  shall  we  be  starved  Jf^* 

**  No,**  said  the  gipsy,  *'  not  if  you  traet  to  nM  for  food,  1»i 
if  you  give  me  money  enough-*4ilver  won't  do  for  so  ttsafi 
gold  is  what  must  cross  my  band." 

<<I  have  no  gold,**  said  Fisher,  *'  Md  I  don^  know  whstyoi 
mean  by  so  many  \ — ^I*m  only  talking  of  number  ont,  yoa 
know — ^I  must  take  care  of  thai  first.'' 

So,  as  Fisher  thooght,  that  it  was  possible,  ttatAnber, 
clever  as  he  was,  might  be  disappointed  in  hia  sumMei,  ke  de- 
termined to  take  secret  measures  for  himself.  Hie  aiM  ls^ 
bara*s  interdiction  had  shut  him  out  of  the  eonfeetiener'a  shopi 
but  he  flattered  himself  that  he  eouM  outwit  his  aunt  |  be  iImk^ 
fore  begged  the  gipsy  to  procure  him  twdve  bunis  by  TbeAidsf 
nMMrning,  and  bring  them  secretly  to  one  of  dto  windowe  ef  As 
school-room. 

As  Fisher  did  not  produce  any  money  when  be  laede  Ibis 
proposal,  it  was  at  first  absolutely  rejected  ;  but  a  bri6e  tf 
lengtti  conquered  all  difficulties ;  and  ^  bribe  wMell  FaAtf 
found  himself  obliged  to  give-^fer  he  had  no  pocket  nSicf 
left  of  his  own,  he  being  as  much  mtricil»i  m  that  Mids  ^ 
Archer  was  inMge4 — the  bribe  that  he  found  biadSelf  okGgs' 
to  give,  to  quiet  the  gipsy,  was  half  a  crown,  whietl  Awhei  M 
entrusted  to  him  to  buy  candles  for  die  tbeatire%-— *'  O,**  thou|ji^ 
be  to  himself,  ''Archer's  so  careless  about  money,  he  will  net^ 
think  of  asking  me  for  the  half  cmwn  agnin ;  and  vifm  lie^ 
want  no  candles  for  die  theigtre^^-of  at  any  mto  it  will  h^  SMK^ 
time  first,  and  may  be  aunt  Barbara  may  be  got  lie  gi^  i0>^ 
that  mueb  at  christmas-^ben,  if  the  wor^  comes  to  the  wur^* 
I  can  pay  Areher. — My  mouth  waters  for  the  byne^  elidha^^ 
'em  I  nHMlt  new.^ 

So,  for  the  hope  of  twelve  buns,  he  sacrificed  flie  mifM^* 
wfcieb  had  been  enthistod  to  him.«-^Tbe  meanest  motives,  i^ 
mean  minds,  often  prompt  to  the  oonmiission  of  those  gre^^ 
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faults,  to  which,  one  should  think,  nothing  but  some  violent 
passion  could  have  tempted. 

The  ambassador  having  thus,  in  his  opinion,  concluded  his 
own  and  the  public  business,  returned  well  satisfied  with  the 
result,  after  receiving  the  gipsy's  reiterated  promise,  to  tap  three 
Amu  at  the  window  on  Thursday  morning. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  Barring  out  at  length  arrived ; 
and  Archer,  assembling  the  confederates,  informed  them,  that 
all  was  prepared  for  carrying  their  design  into  execution  ;  that 
be  now  depended  for  success  upon  their  punctuality  and  cour- 
fl^.  He  had,  within  the  last  two  hours,  got  all  the  bars  ready 
to  fasten  the  doors  and  window  shutters  of  the  school-room ; 
he  had,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  the  day  scholars,  who 
#ere  of  the  party,  sent  into  the  town  for  provision  at  his  own 
expense,  which  would  make  a  handsome  supper  for  that  night ; 
he  had  also  negociated  with  some  cousins  oi  his,  who  lived  in 
the  town,  for  a  constant  supply  in  future. 
'  **  Bless  me,"  exclaimed  Archer,  suddenly  stopping  in  this 
narration  of  his  services,  **  there's  one  thing,  after  all,  I've  for« 

Ct,  we  shall  be  undone  without  it — Fisher,  pray  did  you  ever 
J  the  candles  for  the  play-house  ?** 

'  *^  No,  to  be  sure,^  replied  Fisher,  extremely  frightened, 
^  jou  know  you  donH  want  candles  for  the  play-house  now." 

^Not  for  the  play-house,  but  for  the  Barring  out— -we  shall  be 
b  the  dark,  man — you  must  run  this  minute,  run." 
'  *  *^  For  candles  f"  said  Fisher,  confused,  "  bow  many  f— what 

**  Stupidity !"  exclaimed  Archer,  "  you  are  a  pretqr  felk)w 
It  a  dead  lift ! — Lend  me  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper,  do ;  PU 
Wite  down  what  I  want  myself! — ^Well,  what  are  you  fumbling 

br  ?»' 

**  For  money  !"  said  Fisher  colouring. 

^  Money,  man  !    IXdn't  I  give  you  half  a  crown  the  other 

^  Yes,''  replied  Fisher,  stammering ;  <*  but  I  wasn't  sure,  that 
that  rai|^t  be  enough." 
"  Enough !  yes,  to  be  sure  it  will — I  don't  know  what  you 

'""Nothing,  nothing,"  said  Fisher,  "here,  write  upon  this 
tl^n,"  putting  a  piece  of  paper  into  Archer's  hand,  upon  which 
Archer  wrote  his  orders. — "Away,  away !"  cried  he. 

And  away  went  Fisher. — He  returned ;  but  not  until  a  con- 
^derable  time  afterwards. 

They  were  at  supper  when  he  returned. — "  Fisher  always 
cmnes  in  at  supper-time,"  observed  one  of  the  Oreybeards. 

t^irelessly. 
«5 
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*<  Welly  and  would  you  have  him  come  in  afttr  supper-time,'^ 
said  Townseod,  who  always  supplied  his  party  with  ready  irt(. 

"  I've  got  the  caadles,"  whispered  Fisher,  as  he  passed  by 
Archer  to  his  place. 

*'  And  the  tinder-box  ?"  said  Archer. 

**  Yes ;  I  got  it  back  from  my  aunt  Barbara  under  pretence 
that  I  must  study  for  repetition-day  an  hour  later  to-night — So 
I  got  leave. — ^Was  not  that  clever  ?" 

A  dunce  always  thittks  it  clever  to  cheat  even  by  nobtr  lies. 

How  Mr.  Fisher  procured  the  candles  and  the  tinder-box 
without  money,  and  without  credit,  for  he  had  no  credit,  we 
shall  discover  in  future. 

Archer  and  his  associates  had  agreed  to  stay  the  last  in  the 
school  room,  and  as  soon  as  the  Greybeards  were  gone  out  to 
bed,  he,  as  the  signal,  was  to  shut  and  lock  one  door.  Town- 
send  the  other ;  a  third  conspirator  was  to  strike  a  light,'  in 
case  they  should  not  be  able  to  secure  a  candle  ;  a  fourth  was 
to  take  charge  of  the  candle  as  soon  as  lighted ;  and  all  the 
rest  were  to  run  to  their  bars,  which  were  secreted  in  the  room; 
then  to  fix  them  in  the  common  fastening  bars  of  the  window, 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  previously  instructed  bj 
the  Manager.  Thus  each  had  his  part  assigned,  and  each  was 
warned,  that  the  success  of  the  whole  depended  upon  their 
order  and  punctuality. 

Order  and  punctuality  it  appears  are  necessary  even  in  i 
Barring  out ;  and  even  rebellion  must  have  its  laws. 

The  long  expected  moment  at  length  arrived.  De  Grey  and 
his  firiends,  unconscious  of  what  was  going  forward,  walked  out 
of  the  school-room  as  usual  at  bed  time.  The  clock  began  to 
strike  nine.  There  was  one  Greybeard  left  in  the  room,  who 
was  packing  up  some  of  his  books,  which  had  been  left  aboo^ 
by  accident.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  impatience,  witt^ 
which  he  was  watched,  especially  by  Fisher,  and  the  nine  who 
depended  upon  the  Gipsy  oracle. 

When  he  had  got  all  his  books  together  under  his  arm,  be  1^^ 
one  of  them  fall ;  and  whilst  he  stopped  to  pick  it  up,  Arch^ 
gave  the  signal.     The  doors  were  shut,  locked,  and  doubl^^ 
locked  in  an  instant.     A  light  was  struck,  and  each  ran  to  hji^ 
post.     The  bars  were  all  in  the  same  moment  put  up  to  th^ 
windows ;  and  Archer,  when  he  had  tried  them  all,  and  see^ 
that  they  were  secure,  gave  a  loud  ^*  Huzza  !" — in  which  b^ 
was  joined  by  all  the  party  most  manfully — by  all  but  the  poo^ 
Greybeard,  who,  the  picture  of  astonishment,  stood  stock  stijL^ 
in  the  midst  of  them  with  his  books  under  his  arm  ;  at  wbict^ 
spectacle  Townsend,  who  enjoyed  the  frolic  of  the  fray  mox^ 
than  any  thing  else,  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.-—^ 

"  So,  my  little  Greybeard,"  said  he,  holding  a  candle  full  lo 


LI 
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his  eyes,  **  what  think  you  of  all  this  ? — How  came  you  amongst 
the  wicked  ones  f '* 

"  I  don't  know  indeed/'  said  the  little  boy  very  gravely, 
you  shut  me  up  amongst  you — won't  you  let  me  out  ?" 
Let  you  out !  No,  no,  my  little  Grreybeard,"  said  Archer, 
catching  hold  of  him,  and  dragging  him  to  the  window  bars^— 
"  Look  ye  here — ^Touch  these — Put  your  hand  to  them— pull, 
push,  kick, — put  a  little  spirit  into  it,  man— Kick  like  an  Arch- 
er, if  ye  can— away  with  ye.  It's  a  pity  that  the  King  of  the 
Greybeards  is  not  here  to  admire  me — ^I  should  like  to  show 
him  our  fortifications.  But  come  my  merrymen  all,  now  to 
the  feast.  Out  with  the  table  into  the  middle  of  the  room—* 
Good  cheer,  my  jolly  Archers ! — I'm  your  Manager  !" 

Townsend,  delighted  with  the  busUe,  rubbed  his  hands  and 
capered  about  the  room,  whilst  the  preparations  for  the  feast 
were  hurried  forward. 
«  Four  candles !— Four  candles  on  the  table.     Let's  have 
IJ       things  in  style  when  we  are  about  it,  Mr.  Manager,"  cried 
Townsend.     "  Places ! — Places  !    There's  nothing  like  a  fair 
scramble,  my  boys— *Let  every  one  take  care  of  himself— 
Halloo !    Grreybeard,  I've  knocked  Greybeard  down  here  in 
the  scuffle — Get  up  again,  my  lad,  and  see  a  little  of  life." 
"No,  no,"  cried  Fisher,  "  he  shan't  sup  with  us." 
"  No,  no,"  cried  the  Manager,  '^  he  shan't  live  with  us ;  a 
Greybeard  is  not  fit  company  for  Archers." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Townsend,  '^  evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners." 

So  with  one  unanimous  hiss  they  hunted  the  poor  little  gende 

boy  into  a  comer ;  and  having  pent  him  up  with  benches,  Fisher 

opened  his  books  for  him,  which  he  thought  the  greatest  morti* 

fication,  and  set  up  a  candle  be^de  him — *'  There,  now  be 

kxiks  like  a  Greybeard  as  he  is  !"  cried  they. 

^  Tell  me  what's  the  Latin  for  cold  roast  beef,"  said  Fisher, 
^'xulting,  and  they  returned  to  their  feast. 

Long  and  loud  they  revelled.  They  had  a  few  bottles  of 
pider.  ^*  Give  me  the  corkscrew,  the  cider  shan't  be  kept  till 
iVs  sour,"  cried  Townsend,  in  answer  to  the  Manager,  who, 
^beD  he  beheld  the  provision  vanishing  with  surprising  rapidity, 
^egan  to  fear  for  the  morrow. 

**  Hang  to-morrow  !"   cried  Townsend,  *^  let  Greybeards 
tAiink  of  to*morrow ;  Mr.  Manager,  here's  your  good  health.'' 
The  Archers  all  stood  up  as  their  cups  were  filled  to  drink 
tile  beahb  of  their  chief  with  an  universiEd  cheer. 

But  at  the  moment  that  the  cups  were  at  their  lips,  and  .as 

-Archer  bowed  to  thank  the  company,  a  sudden  shower  from 

^bove  astonbhed  the  whole  assembly.     They  looked  up  and 

\>eheld  the  hose  of  a  watering  engine,  the  bug  neck  of  which 

appeared  through  a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling. 
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"  Your  good  faaahhy  Mr.  Manager,"  said  a  voicei  which  was 
knowD  to  be  the  gardener's,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  surprise 
and  dismay  the  candles  were  suddenly  extinguished— the  trap 
door  shut  down,  and  they  were  left  in  utter  darkness* 

«  The  Deva  /"  said  Archer— 

**  Don't  swear,  Mr*  Manager,"  said  the  same  voice  from  the 
ceiling,  **  I  hear  every  word  you  say." 

**  Mercy  upon  us  !"  exclaimed  Fisher.  **The  clock,"  added 
he,  whispering,  ^*  must  have  been  wrong,  for  it  had  not  done 
striking  when  we  began. — Only  you  remember,  Archer,  it  bad 
just  dons  before  you  had  done  locking  your  door." 

*^  Hold  your  tongue,  blockhead  !"  said  Archer. — *'  Well, 
boys  !  were  ye  never  in  the  dark  before  f  You  are  not  afraid 
of  a  shower  of  rain,  I  hope— Is  any  body  drowned  f " 

*^  No,"  said  they  with  a  faint  laugh,  "  but  what  shall  we  do 
here  in  the  dark  all  night  long,  and  all  day  to-morrow  ?-~wt 
canH  unbar  the  shutters." 

''  It's  a  wonder  nobody  ever  thought  of  that  trap-door,"  said 
Townsend. 

The  trap-door  had  indeed  escaped  the  Manager's  obsemr 
tion,  as  the  house  was  new  to  him,  and  the  ceiling  being  neirfj 
whitewashed,  the  opening  was  scarcely  perceptible.  Vexed  to 
be  out-generalled,  and  still  more  vexed  to  have  it  remarked, 
Archer  poured  forth  a  volley  of  incoherent  exclamations  and 
reproaches  against  those,  who  were  thus  so  soon  discouraged 
by  a  trifle ;  and  groping  for  the  tinder-box  he  asked  if  any 
thing  could  be  easier  than  to  strike  a  light  again. 

The  fight  appeared.  But  at  the  moment  that  it  miide  the 
tinder-box  visible,  another  shower  from  above  aimed^  ami 
aimed  exactly  at  the  tinder-box,  drenched  it  with  water^  and 
rendered  it  totally  unfit  for  further  service. 

Archer  in  a  fury  dashed  it  to  the  ground.  And  now  for  di# 
first  time  he  felt  what  it  was  to  be  the  unsuccessful  head  of  a 
party.  He  heard  in  his  turn  the  murmurs  of  the  discontented^ 
changeable  populace  ;  and,  recollecting  all  his  bars,  and  bohSi 
and  ingenious  contrivances,  he  was  more  provoked  at  tbeir 
blaming  him  for  this  one  only  oversight,  than  he  was  grieved  at 
the  disaster  itself. 

*^  O,  my  hair  is  all  wet !"  cried  one,  dolefully. 

"  Wring  it  then,"  said  Archer. 

**  My  hand's  cut  with  your  broken  glass,"  cried  anotiien 

<<  Glass  f^*  cried  a  third,  <<  mercy  !  Is  there  broken  glan  f 
and  its  all  about,  I  suppose,  amongst  the  supper— and  I  bad 
but  one  bit  of  bread  all  the  time." 

"  Bread !"  cried  Archer—''  Eat,  if  you  want  it^Hem'a  a 
fiiBct  here,  and  no  glass  near  it." 

<<  it's  all  wetr-And  I  don't  like  dry  bread  by  itself~TluiA 
no  feast." 
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^  Heigh-day ! — What  nothiag  but  moanhig  and  grumbling  ! 
-If  these  are  the  joys  of  a  Barring  outj*^  cried  Townsendf 
'  I'd  rather  be  snUg  in  my  bed.  I  expected  that  we  should 
live  sate  up  till  twelve  o^clock,  talking,  and  laughing  and  sing- 


»s" 


"  So  you  may  still,  what  hinders  you  ?"  said  Archer — "  Sing, 
ud  we'U  join  you,  Und  1  should  be  glad  those  fellows  overhead 
Mttd  us  singing.     Begin,  Townsend, — 


or  else — 


**OeiM  BOW,  all  jt  McUl  Fowtn, 
"  SprMd  your  InOimGO  o\t 


**RaI«BrHiiinla!  BritaimUi  rnlo  tte  wvfw  I 
"  BiitoM  novtr  wiU  be  dares." 


Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  forced  merriment. 
In  vain  they  roared  in  chorus.  In  vain  they  tried  to  appear 
PT*— It  would  not  do.  The  voices  died  away,  and  dropped 
off  one  by  one.  They  had  each  provided  himself  with  a  great 
coit  to  sleep  upon,  but  now  in  the  dark  there  was  a  peevish 
scrambling  contest  for  the  coats,  and  half  the  company,  in  very 
bid  humour,  stretched  themselves  upon  the  benches  for  the  night. 

There  is  great  pleasure  in  bearing  any  thing  that  has  the 
ijfearance  of  hardship,  as  long  as  there  is  any  glory  to  be  ac- 
ipved  by  it ;  but  when  people  feel  themselves  foiled,  there  is 
Mfiirther  pleasure  in  endurance:  and  if  in  their  misfortune 
lure  is  any  mixture  of  the  ridiculous,  the  motives  for  heroism 
uv  immediately  destroyed.  Dr.  Middleton  had  probably  con- 
Uered  this  in  the  choice  he  made  of  his  first  attack. 

Archer,  who  had  spent  the  night,  as  a  man  that  had  the 
mas  of  government  upon  his  shoulders,  rose  early  in  the  morn- 
Bgi  whilst  every  body  was  fast  asleep.  In  the  night  he  had 
wolved  the  a^r  of  the  trap-door,  and  a  new  danger  had 
Jtfmed  him.  It  was  possible,  that  the  dbemy  might  descend 
ipoD  them  through  the  trap-door.  The  room  had  been  built 
igfa,  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  was  twenty  feet 
igh  ;  so  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  reaching  to  the  trap- 
oor.  As  soon  as  day-light  appeared.  Archer  rose  softly,  that 
a  might  reconnoitrt,  and  devise  some  method  uf  guarding 
puDst  this  new  danger.  Luckily  there  were  round  holes  in 
le  top  of  the  window  shutters,  which  admitted  sufficient  light 
vr  bim  to  work  by.  The  remains  of  the  soaked  feast,  wet 
indies  and  broken  glass,  spread  over  the  table  in  the  middle 
r  die  room,  looked  rather  dismal  this  morning. 

'^  A  pretty  set  of  fellows  I  have  to  manage  !"  said  Archer, 
)Dtemplating  the  group  of  sleepers  before  him. — "  It  is  weD 
ley  have  somebody  to  think  for  them.  Now  if  I  wanted — 
llich,  thank  goodness,  I  don't — but  if  I  did  want  to  call  a 
ibinet-couDGil  to  my  assistance,  whom  could  1  pitch  upon  .^— » 
ot  this  stupid  soorer,  who  is  dreaming  of  gipsies,  if  he  is  ' 
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dreaming  of  any  thing/'  continued  Archer,  as  be  looked  into 
Fisher's  open  mouth. 

**  This  next  chap  is  quick  enough,  but  then  he  is  so  fond  of 
having  every  thing  his  own  way. 

*'  And  this  curl-pated  monkey,  who  is  grmning  in  his  sleep, 
is  all  tongue,  and  no  bi'ains. 

**  Here  are  brains,  though  nobody  would  think  it,  in  this 
lump,"  said  he,  looking  at  a  fat,  rolled-up,  heavy-breathiif 
sleeper ;  but  what  signify  brains  to  such  a  lazy  dog ;  1  might 
kick  him  for  my  foot-ball  this  half  hour,  before  I  should  get 
him  awake. 

<'  This  lank-jawed  Harlequin  beside  him  is  a  handy  fellow, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  then  if  he  has  hands,  he  has  no  head— and 
he'd  be  afraid  of  his  own  shadow  too,  by  this  light,  he  is  such 
a  coward ! 

**  And  Townsend,  why  he  has  puns  in  plenty ;  but  when 
there's  any  work  to  be  done,  he's  the  worst  fellow  to  be  oeir 
one  in  the  world—he  can  do  nothing  but  laugh  at  his  own 
puns. 

'*  This  poor  little  fellow,  that  we  hunted  into  the  comer,  hu 
more  sense  than  all  of  them  put  together;  but  then  he  is  a 
Greybeard." 

Thus  speculated  the  chief  of  a  party  upon  his  sleeping 
friends. — And  how  did  it  happen,  that  he  should  be  so  amtn- 
tious  to  please  and  govern  this  set,  when,  for  each  individual, 
of  which  it  was  composed,  he  felt  such  supreme  contempt. 
He  had  formed  them  into  a  party ^  had  given  diem  a  name,  and 
he  was  at  their  head.  If  these  be  not  good  reasons,  none  bet- 
ter can  be  assigned  for  Archer's  conduct. 

'*  I  wish  ye  could  all  sleep  on,"  said  he,  '*  but  I  must  waken 
ye,  though  ye  will  be  only  in  my  way.  The  sound  of  my  ham- 
mering must  waken  them ;  so  I  may  as  well  do  the  thing  hand- 
somely, and  flatter  some  of  them  by  pretending  to  ask  their 
advice.' 

Accordingly,  he  pulled  two  or  three  to  waken  them* 
"  Come,  Townsend,  waken,  my  boy  !  Here's  some  diverstoo 
for  you — up  !  up  !" 

"  Diversion  !"  cried  Townsend,  "  I'm  your  man  !   ITm 
up  to  any  ihing.^* 

So,  under  the  name  of  diversion^  Archer  set  Townsend  to 
work  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  had  nails,  a  few 
tools,  and  several  spars,  still  left  from  the  wreck  of  the  I^y- 
house.  These,  by  Archer's  directions,  they  sharpened  at  one 
end,  and  nailed  them  to  the  ends  of  several  forms.  AD  hands 
were  now  called  to  clear  away  the  supper  things,  and  to  erect 
these  forms  perpendicularly  under  the  trap-door ;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  braces,  a  chevaux-de-frise  was  formed, 
upon  which  nobody  could  venture  to  descend.    At  the  farthest 
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end  of  the  rooni»  they  likewise  formed  a  penthouse  of  the 
tables,  under  which  they  proposed  to  breakfast,  secure,  (irom. 
the  pelting  storm,  if  it  should  again  assail  them  through. the 
trap-door.  They  crowded  under  the  penthouse  as  soon  as  it 
was  ready,  and  their  admiration  of  its  ingenuity  paid  the  work- 
men for  the  Job. 

"  Lord !  r  shall  like  to  see  the  gardener^s  phiz  through  the 
trap-door,  when  he  beholds  the  spikes  under  him !"  cried 
Townsend. — "  Now  for  breakfast !" 

**Aye,  now  for  breakfast,^  said  Archer,  looking  at  his  watch; 
*^past  eight  o^clock,  and  my  town  boys  not  come !  I  don't  un- 
derstand this  !^ 

Archer  had  expected  a  constant  supply  of  provision  from 
tm>  boys  who  lived  in  the  town,  who  were  cousins  of  his,  and 
who  had  promised  to  come  every  day,  and  put  food  in  at  a 
certam  hole  in  the  wall,  in  which  a  ventilator  usually  turned, 
lids  ventilator  Axcher  had  taken  down,  and  had  contrived  it 
to,  that  it  could  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  at  pleasure  ; 
hot,  upon  examination,  it  was  now  perceived,  that  the  hole  had 
heen  newly  stopped  up  by  an  iron  back,  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  penetrate  or  remove. 

**  It  never  came  into  my  head,  that  any  body  would  ever 
have  thought  of  the  ventilator  but  myself  V^  exclaimed  Archer, 
in  great  perplexity.  He  listened,  and  waited  for  his  cousins, 
hot  no  cousins  came;  and,  at  a  late  hour,  the  company  were 
obliged  to  breakfast  upon  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  last 
Bigfat's  feast.  That  feast  had  been  spread  with  such  imprudent 
profusion,  that  little  now  remained  to  satisfy  the  hungry  guests. 
Archer,  who  well  knew  the  effect,  which  the  apprehension  of  a 
scarcity  would  have  upon  his  associates,  did  every  thing  that 
coold  be  done  by  a  bold  countenance  and  reiterated  assertions, 
to  persuade  them  that  his  cousins  would  certainly  come  at  last, 
and  that  the  supplies  were  only  delayed.  The  delay,  how- 
erer,  was  alarming. 

Fisher,  alone,  heard  the  Manager's  calculations,  and  saw 
die  public  fears  unmoved.  Secretly  rejoicing  in  his  own  wis- 
dom, be  walked  from  window  to  window,  slily  hstening  for  the 
gipsy's  signal.  "  There  it  is  !"  cried  he,  with  more  joy  spark- 
Eng  in  his  eyes,  than  had  ever  enlightened  them  before ;  *'  Come 
this  way.  Archer,  but  don't  tell  any  body.  Hark !  do  ye  hear 
those  three  taps  at  the  window  ?  This  is  the  old  woman  with 
the  twelve  buns  for  me !  I'll  give  you  one  whole  one  for  your- 
self if  you  will  unbar  the  window  for  me." 

**  Unbar  the  window !"  interrupted  Archer,  "  no,  that  I 
wonH,  for  you  or  the  gipsy  either ;  but  I  have  head  enough  to 
get  your^buns  without  that.  But  stay,  there  is  something  of 
more  consequence  than  your  twelve  buns — I  must  think  for  ye 
mil,  I  see,  re^larly." 
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So  he  torn  toned  a  council,  and  proposed  that  every  one 
Aould  subscri  )e,  and  trust  the  subscription  to  the  gipsy,  to 
purchase  a  fresh  supply  of  provision.  Archer  laid  down  a 
guinea  of  his  own  money  for  his  subscription  ;  at  which  sight 
all  the  company  clapped  their  hands,  and  his  popularity  rose  to 
a  high  pitch  with  their  renewed  hopes  of  plenty.  Now,  having 
made  a  list  of  their  wants,  they  folded  the  money  in  the  pa- 
per, put  it  into  a  hag,  which  Archer  tied  to  a  long  string,  and, 
having  broken  the  pane  of  glass  behind  the  round  hole  in  the 
window  shutterb,  he  let  down  the  bag  to  the  gipsy.  She  prom- 
ised to  be  pun-  tual ;  and,  having  filled  the  bag  with  Fisher's 
twelve  buns,  iney  were  drawn  up  with  triumph,  and  every 
body  anticipaud  the  pleasure,  with  which  they  should  see  the 
same  bag  drawn  up  at  dinner  time.  The  buns  were  a  litde 
squeezed  in  being  drawn  through  the  hole  in  the  window  shut- 
ter ;  but  Archer  im:nediately  sawed  out  a  piece  of  the  shutter, 
and  broke  the  corresponding  panes  in  each  of  the  other  win- 
dows, to  prevent  suspicion,  and  to  make  it  appear,  that  they 
had  all  been  broken  to  admit  the  air. 

What  a  pity  that  so  much  ingenuity  should  have  been  em- 
ployed to  no  purpose.  It  may  have  surprised  the  intelligent 
reader,  that  the  gipsy  was  so  punctual  to  her  promise  to  Fish- 
er ;  but  we  must  recollect,  that  her  apparent  integrity  was  on- 
ly cunning ;  she  was  punctual,  that  she  might  be  employed 
again— that  she  might  be  entrusted  with  the  contribution,  which 
she  foresaw,  must  be  raised  amongst  the  famishing  garriiOQ. 
No  sooner  had  she  received  the  money  than  her  end  was 
|ained. 

Dinner  time  oame — It  struck  three,  four,  five,  six.  They 
listened  with  hungry  ears,  but  no  signal  was  heard*  The  mom- 
mg  had  been  very  long,  and  Archer  had  in  vain  tried  to  dis- 
suade them  from  devouring  the  remainder  of  the  provision  be- 
fore they  were  sure  of  a  fresh  supply.  And  now,  those  who 
had  been  the  most  confident,  were  the  most  impatient  of  their 
disappointment. 

Archer,  in  the  divtsion  of  the  food,  had  attempted,  by  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness,  to  content  the  public  ;  and  he  was 
both  astonished  and  provoked,  to  perceive  that  his  impartialiqr 
was  impeached.  So  differently  do  people  judge  in  diflbreat 
situations.  He  was  the  first  person  to  accuse  his  master  of  in- 
justice, and  the  least  capable  of  bearing  such  an  imputtftkn 
upon  himself  from  others.  He  now  experienced  some  of  the 
joys  of  power,  and  the  delight  of  managing  unreasonable  num- 
bers. 

"  Have  I  not  done  every  thing  I  could  to  please  ye  f  Have 
not  I  spent  my  money  to  buy  ye  food  }  Have  not  #  divided 
the  last  morsel  with  ye  f  I  have  not  tasted  one  mouthful  to- 
day !    Did  not  I  set  to  work  for  ye  at  sunrise  ?      Did  not  I  lie 
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swtke  all  night  for  ye  f  Have  not  I  had  all  the  mboury  all  the 
anxiety  ?  Look  round  and  see  my  contrivanQediifiy  work,  fN| 
generosity  !  And,  after  all,  you  think  me  a  tyrant,  becai^siB  ( 
want  you'  to  have  common  sense.  Is  not  this  bun  which  I  boh| 
in  my  hand  my  own  f  Did  not  I  earn  it  by  my  owo  ing9Duity 
fipom  that  selfish  dunce  (pointing  to  Fisher)  who  cpuld  never 
have  gotten  one  of  his  twelve  buns,  if  I  had  not  shown  him 
how  :  eleven  of  them  he  has  eaten  since  niorniog  for  his  own 
share,  without  offering  any  mortal  a  morsel ;  bitt  I  scorn  to  ea| 
even  what  is  justly  my  own,  when  I  see  so  maay  hungry  crea- 
tures longing  ibr  it.  I  was  not  going  to  touch  this  last  monel 
myself ;  1  only  begged  you  to  keep  it  till  supper  time,  when, 
perhaps,  you'll  want  it  more ;  and  Townsend,  ^ho  can't  bear 
the  slightest  thing  that  crosses  his  own  whims,  and  who  tbinkf 
there's  nothing  in  this  world  to  be  minded  but  his  own  4iver» 
sioo,  calls  roe  a  tyrant.  You  all  of  you  promised  to  obey  mt 
— ^the  first  thing  I  asked  you  to  do  for  your  own  good,  an4 
when,  if  you  had  common  sense,  you  must  know  I  can  want 
nothing  but  your  good,  you  rebel  against  me.  Traitors  Irr 
Fools  ! — ^Ungrateful  fools  !" 

Archer  walked  up  and  down,  unable  to  command  his  emo* 
tioQ,  whilst,  for  the  moment,  the  discontented  multitude  wa9  sir 
lenced. 

^  Uere,^'  said  he,  striking  his  hand  upon  the  little  bpy's 
shraULer,  *^  here's  the  only  one  amongst  ye,  who  has  not  4itr 
tered  one  word  of  reproach  or  complaint,  and  be  has  had  bu| 
one  bit  of  bread—a  bit  that  I  gave  him  myself  tl4s  day*  H^fe," 
said  he,  snatching  the  bun,  which  nobody  bad  dared  to  lq«ich 
^t  take  it — it's  mine — I  give  it  to  you,  though  you  are  a  Qreyr 
beard — ^you  deserve  it! — eat  it,  and  be  an  Archer*  You  aheJU 
be  pay  captain— wiU  you  f "  said  he,  lifting  him  up  in  bis  anyis 
above  the  rest. 

<*  I  like  you  now,"  said  the  little  boy  courageously  }  *^  Im 
I  loFe  De  Grey  better ;  he  has  always  been  my  friendi  aa4  h$ 
advised  me  never  to  call  myself  any  of  those  names.  Archer  <N^ 
Greybeard,  so  1  won't :  though  I  am  diut  in  here,  I  have  nor 
ihnig  to  do  with  it.  I  love  Dr.  Middleton  ;  he  was  never  uor 
jint  to  JNC ;  and,  I  dare  say  that  he  has  very  goodj^eMQQS,  m 
Ue  Grey  said,  £br  forbidding  us  to  go  into  that  housetrr-besides^ 
jt!8  Us  own.^' 

Instead  of  admiring  the  good  sense  and  steadineaspf  ibis  lad, 
Archer  suffered  Townsend  to  snatch  the  untasted  bun  out  q[ 
hh  hands.  He  flung  it  at  the  bote  in  the  window,  but  it  fell 
hack.     The  Archers  scramUed  for  it,  and  Fisher  ^te  it. 

Archer  saw  this,  and  was  sensible  that  he  hikd  ^ot  done 
iMuadsomely  in  suffering  it.     A  few  moments  agp  he  bad  id- 
mired  bis  own  generosity,  and  though  be  had  feU  ithe  jnjiui3tice 
26 
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of  others,  he  had  not  accused  himself  of  any.  He  turned  away 
from  the  little  boy,  and,  sitting  down  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
Jud  his  face  in  his  handis.  He  continued  immoyeable  in  this 
posture  for  some  time. 

^  Lord  !**  said  Townsend,  ^*  it  was  an  excellent  joke  V^ 

**  Pooh  !"  said  Fisher,  **  what  a  fool,  to  think  so  modi 
about  a  bun  !" 

**  Never  mind,  Mr*  Archer,  if  you  are  thinking  about  me,* 
said  the  little  boy,  trjring  gendy  to  pull  his  hands  from  hb  face. 

Archer  stooped  down,  and  lifted  him  up  upon  the  table ;  at 
which  sight  the  enraged  partisans  set  up  a  general  hiss — ^  He 
has  forsaken  us  !  He  deserts  his  party !  He  wants  to  be  t 
Greybeard  !  After  he  has  got  us  all  into  this  scrape,  he  wifl 
leave  us  !" 

^  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you,"  cried  Archer— -*<  no  one 
shall  ever  accuse  me  of  deserting  my  party.  Til  stick  by  the 
Archers,  right  or  wrong,  I  tell  you,  to  the  last  moment :  but 
this  little  fellow — take  it  as  you  please,  mutiny  if  you  will,  and 
throw  me  out  of  the  window ;  call  me  traitor,  coward.  Grey- 
beard, this  little  fellow  is  worth  you  all  put  together,  and  I'D 
stand  by  him  against  whoever  dares  to  lay  a  finger  upon  him  : 
and  the  next  morsel  of  food  that  I  see  shall  be  his  ;  touch  him 
who  dares.'^ 

The  commanding  air  with  which  Archer  spoke  and  kx>ked, 
and  the  belief  that  the  little  boy  deserved  his  protection,  s- 
lenced  the  crowd  ;  but  the  storm  was  only  hushed. 

No  sound  of  merriment  was  now  to  be  heard — no  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock,  no  ball,  no  marbles.  Some  sat  in  a 
c<mier,  whispering  their  wishes,  that  Archer  would  unbar  the 
doors,  and  give  up.  Others,  stretching  their  arms  and  gaping, 
as  they  sauntered  up  and  down  the  room,  wished  for  air,  or 
food,  or  water.  Fisher  and  his  nine,  who  had  such  firm  de- 
pendence upon  the  gipsy,  now  gave  themselves  up  to  utter  de- 
spair. It  was  eight  o'clock,  growing  darker  and  darker  evoj 
minute,  and  no  candles,  no  light  could  they  have.  The  pros- 
pect of  another  long  dark  night  made  them  still  more  discoo^ 
tented*  Townsend  at  the  head  of  the  yawners,  and  Fisher  al 
the  head  of  the  hungry  malcontents,  gathered  round  Archer, 
and  the  few  yet  unconquered  spirits,  demandmg  ^'  how  king 
be  meant  to  keep  them  in  this  dark  dungeon  ?  and  whether  hi 
expected,  that  they  should  starve  themselves  to  death  for  his 
9Bker 

The  idea  of  giving  up  was  more  intolerable  to  Archer  Am 
all  the  rest ;  he  saw,  that  the  majority,  his  own  convincing  ar^ 
gument,  was  against  him.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  conde- 
scend to  the  arts  of  persuasion.  He  flattered  some  with  hopes 
of  food  from  the  town  boys.  Some  he  reminded  of  their  prom- 
ises.     Others  he  praised  for  former  prowess  ;  and  others  be 
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shamed  by  the  repetition  of  their  high  vaunts  in  the  beginning 
of  the  business. 

Ii  was  at  length  resolved,  that  at  all  events  they  tDould  hold 
out.     With  this  deterinmation  they  stretched  themselves  again 
to  sleep,  for  the  second  night,  in  weak  and  weary  obstinacy- 
Archer  slept  longer  and  more  soundly  than  usual  the  next 
morning,  and,  when  he  awoke,  he  found  his  hands  tied  behind 
Um.      Three  or  four  boys  had  just  gotten  hold  of  his  feet, 
which  they  pressed  down,  whilst  the  trembling  hands  of  Fisher 
vere  fastening  the  cord  round  them.     With  all  the  force  which 
nge  could  inspire.  Archer  struggled  and  roared  to    "  his  Ar^ 
mrs — his  friends — his  party  ! — for  help  against  the  traitors." 
But  all  kept  aloof*      Townsend,  in  particular,  stood  laugh- 
hg,  aod  looking  on.     "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Archer,  but  really 

tou  look  so  droll ! — All  alive  and  kicking  !— don't  be  angry— 
^m  so  weak  I  cannot  help  laughing  to-day." 
The  packthread  cracked — '^  His  hands  are  free  !    He's 
loose !"    cried  the  least  of  the  boys,  and  ran  away,  whilst  Ar- 
cher leaped  up,  and  seizing  hold  of  Fisher  with   a  powerful . 
(rasp,  sternly  demanded  ''  what  he  meant  by  thi&f" 

'*  Ask  my  party,"  said  Fisher,  terrified ;  *^  they  set  me  on  ; 
isk  my  party." 

'*  Your  party  !'^  cried  Archer,  with  a  look  of  mefiable  con- 
tempt :  "  you,  reptile  !  your  party  !  Can  such  a  thing  as  you 
have  a  party  ?" 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Fisher,  settling  his  collar,  which  Ar* 
cher  in  his  surprise  had  let  go—'*  to  be  sure — why  not?  Any 
iQanwho  chooses  it  may  have  a  party  as  well  as  yourself,  I  sup- 
Jose,    I  have  my  nine  Fishermen — " 

At  these  words,  spoken  with  much  sullen  importance^  Ar- 
<rher,  in  spite  of  his  vexation,  could  not  help  laughing.  **  Fish- 
ermen !"  cried  he,  "  Fiihermen  /" 

"  And  why  not  Fishermen  as  well  as  Archers  f "   cried  they, 
''one  par^  is  just  as  good  as  another  ;   it  is  only  a  question 
irhich  can  get  the  upper  hand  ;    and  we  had  your  hands  tied 
^  now." 

*^  That's  right,  Townsendt"  said  Archer,  "  laugh  on,  my 
boy  !  friend  or  foe,  it's  all  the  same  to  you.  I  know  how  to 
Tilue  your  friendship  now.  You  are  a  mighty  good  felbw 
trhen  the  sun  shines ;  but,  let  a  storm  come,  and  how  you 
sHok  away  "' 

At  this  instant  Archer  felt  the  difference  between  a  good 
tfimpanionf  and  a  good  friend ;  a  difference,  which  some  peo- 
j^  do  not  discover  till  too  late  in  life. 

**  Have  I  no  friend  ?— no  real  friend  amongst  ye  all  f  And 
eould  ye  stand  bv  and  see  my  hands  tied  behind  me,  like  a 
tUefs  f    What  signifies  such  a  party  ! — ^All  mute  f " 
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'<  Wi  HmM  «onething  to  eat/*  answered  the  Firiiflniien.— 
'<  What  signifies  mcA  a  par^,  indeed  f — and  such  a  manager, 
who  can  do  nothing  for  one  ?" 

"And  have  /  done  nothing  ?" 

"Don't  let's  hear  any  more  prosing/'  said  Fisher;  "we  are 
too  many  for  you.  IVe  advised  my  party,  if  they've  a  mind 
not  to  be  starved,  to  give  you  up  for  the  ring-leader,  as  you 
were  ;  and  Dr.  Middleton  will  let  «#  all  off,  I  dare  say." 

So,  depending  upon  the  sullen  silence  of  the  assembly,  he 
again  approached  Archer  with  a  cord.  A  cry  of  "  No !  no ! 
no  !  Don^t  tie  him  " — was  feebly  raised. 

Archer  stood  still ;  but  the  moment  Fisher  touched  him,  he 
knocked  him  down  to  the  ground  ;  and,  turning  to  the  rest  with 
eyes  sparkling  with  indignaticMi, — "  Archers !"  cried  be. 

A  voice  at  this  instant  was  heard  at  the  door — it  was  De 
Grey's  voice — ^'^  I  have  a  large  basket  of  provision  for  ydor 
breakfast." 

A  general  shout  of  joy  was  sent  forth  by  the  voracious  puUtc 
•^"Breakfast! — provision! — a  large  basket — De  Grey  for 
ever  ! — Huzza  !" 

De  Grey  promised,  upon  his  honour,  that  if  they  would  un- 
bar the  door,  nobody  should  come  in  with  him,  and  no  advan- 
tage  should  be  taken  of  them.  This  promise  was  enough, 
even  for  Archer. 

"  I  will  let  him  in,"  said  he,  "  myself,  for  I'm  sure  he  will 
never  break  his  word." 

He  pulled  away  the  bar — the  door  opened — and  having  bar- 
gained for  the  liberty  of  Melsom  (the  little  boy  who  bad  been 
diut  in  by  mistake,)  De  Grey  pushed  in  his  basket  of  provis- 
ion, and  locked  and  barred  the  door  instantly. 

Joy  and  gratitude  sparkled  in  every  face,  when  he  unpacked 
his  basket,  and  spread  the  table  with  a  plentiful  breakfast.  A 
hundred  questions  were  asked  him  at  once — "  Eat  first,"  said 
be,  "  and  we  will  talk  afterwards."  This  business  Was  quick- 
ly despatched  by  people  who  had  not  tasted  food  for  several 
hours.  Their  curiosity  increased  as  their  hunger  diminished* 
"  Who  sent  us  breakfast  ?  Does  Dr.  Middletbn  know  f "-— 
^eve  questiens  reiterated  firom  every  mouth. 

"  He  does  know,"  answered  De-Grey,  "  and  the  first  tfamg 
I  have  to  tell  you  is,  that  I  am  your  fellow-prisoner.  I  ain  lo 
stay  here  till  you  give  up.  This  was  the  only  condhioii  off 
which  Dr.  AGddleton  would  allow  me  to  bring  you  food^  and 
he  will  allow  no  more." 

Every  one  looked  at  the  empty  basket.  But  Archer,  inr 
whom  haif-vanquished  party  spirit  revived  with  the  strength  be 
had  gotten  from  ^s  breakfast,  broke  into  exclamatkuis  in 
praise  of  De  Grey's  magnanhhity,  as  he  now  imagined  that  De 
Orej  was  become  one  of  themselves. 
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^  And  you  trill  join  us,  will  you  f— that'd  it  fiobte  ftllow  !" 
"  No,*'  answered   De  Grey,   calmly,  "  but  I  hope  to  per- 
suade, or  rather  to  convince  you,  that  you  ought  to  join  me." 

'*  You  would  have  found  it  no  haird  task,  to  have  persuaded 
or  convinced  us,  whichever  you  pleased,"  said  Townsend, 
*'if  you  had  appealed  to  Archers  fasting,  but  Archers  feasting 
are  quite  other  aninials.  Even  Caesar  himself,  after  breakfast, 
is  quite  another  thing  !"  added  he,  pointing  to  Archer. 

^  You  may  speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Townsend,"  replied  the 
insulted  hero,  *'  but  not  for  me,  or  for  Archers  in  general,  if 
you  please.  We  unbarred  the  door  upon  the  faith  of  De  Grey's 
promise — that  was  not  giving  up.  And  it  would  have  b^n 
jost  as  difficult,  I  promise  you,  to  persuade  or  convince  me 
either,  that  I  should  give  up  ag&inst  my  honour  before  break- 
fat,  as  after." 
This  spirited  speech  Was  applauded  by  many,  who  had  now 
;  forgotten  the  feelings  of  famine.  Not  so  Fisher,  whose  memo- 
ry wis  Upon  this  (Occasion  very  distinct. 

**  What  tionsense" — and  the  orator  paused  for  a  synony- 
mous expression,  but  none  was  at  hand.  **  What  nonsense 
and— nonsense  is  here  ! — Why  don't  you  remember,  thdt  dm- 
ner-time,  supper-time,  and  breakfast-time  will  come  again  ? 
So  what  signifles  mouthing  about  persuading  and  convincing. 
We  will  not  go  through  again  what  we  did  yesterday.  Hon- 
our me  no  honour,  1  don't  understand  it.  I'd  rather  be  flog- 
ged at  once,  as  I've  been  many's  the  good  time  for  a  less  thing, 
laay,  we'd  better  ail  be  flogged  at  once,  which  must  be  the 
ead  of  it,  sooner  or  later,  than  wait  here  to  be  without  dinner^ 
breakfast,  and  supper,  all  only  because  Mr.  Archer  won't  give 
sp  because  of  his  honour,  and  nonsense  !" 

Many  prudent  faces  amongst  the  Fishermen  seemed  to  de- 
liberate  at  the  close  of  this  oration,  in  which  the  arguments 
were  brought  so  *'  home  to  each  man's  business  and  bosom."^ 
*•  But,"  isaid  De  Grey,  "  when  we  yield,  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  Unerely  to  get  our  dinner,  gentlemen.     When  we  yield, 

Ateber ^" 

"  Don't  address  yourself  to  me,"  interrupted  Archer,  strug- 
gfing  vnih  his  pride  ;  "  you  have  no  farther  occasion  to  try  to 
#»  me— I  have  no  power,  no  party,  you  see  !  and  now  1  And 
fkait  I  have  no  friends,  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  myself. 
I  sidppose  Vm  to  be  given  up  as  ring-leader.  Here's  this  Fish- 
er, and  a  party  of  his  Fishermen,  were  going  to  tie  me  hand 
and  foot,  if  I  had  not  knocked  him  down,  just  as  you  came  to 
the  door,  De  Grey  ;  and  now,  perhaps,  you  will  join  Fisher's 
imfQraganist  me." 

De  Otisy  was  going  to  assure  him,  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  joining  any  party,  when  a  sudden  change  appeared  in  Arch-' 
er^s  countenance. 
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**  Silence  l^  cried  Archer,  in  an  imperious  tone  ;  and  there 
was  silence*  Some  one  was  heard  to  whistle  the  beghming  of 
a  tune,  that  was  perfectly  new  to  every  body  present,  dicept 
to  Archer,  who  immediately  whistled  the  conclusion. 

''There,'*  cried  he,  looking  at  De  Grey  with  triumph, 
**  that's  a  method  of  holding  secret  correspondence,  whilst  • 
prisoner,  which  I  learned  from  '  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion*'  1 
know  how  to  make  use  of  every  thing.  Hollo,  firiend  !  trs 
you  there  at  last  ?"  cried  he,  going  to  the  ventilator. 

"  Yes,  but  we  are  barred  out  here." 

''  Round  to  the  window,  then,  and  fill  your  bag ;  we^Il  let 
it  down,  my  lad,  in  a  trice,  bar  me  out  who  can.** 

Archer  let  down  the  bag  with  all  the  expedition  of  joy,  md 
it  was  filled  with  all  the  expedition  of  fear.  PuU  away-— make 
haste,  for  Heaven's  sake  !"  said  the  voice  from  without,  "  the 
gardener  will  come  from  dinner  else,  and  we  shall  be  caught 
He  mounted  guard  all  yesterday  at  the  ventilator  ;  and  tboogh 
I  watched,  and  watched,  till  it  was  darker  than  pitchy  I  could 
not  get  near  you.  I  don't  know  what  has  taken  him  out  of  the 
way,  now — make  haste,  pull  away !" 

The  heavy  bag  was  soon  pulled  up—''  Have  you  any 
more  f "  said  Archer. 

"  Yes,  plenty — let  down  quick  :  I've  got  the  tailor^s  bag 
full,  which  is  three  times  as  large  as  your's,  and  I've  changed 
clothes  with  the  tailor's  boy,  so  nobody  took  notice  of  me  as  I 
came  down  the  street." 

"  There's  my  own  cousin  !"  exclaimed  Archer—"  there's 
a  noble  fellow  !— there's  my  own  cousin,  I  acknowledge. 
Fill  the  bag,  then." 

Several  times  the  bag  descended  and  ascended  ;  and  al 
every  unlading  of  the  crane,  fresh  acclamations  were  heard. 
"  I  have  no  more  !"  at  length  the  boy  with  the  tailor's  bag 
cried. 

"  Off  with  you,  then  ;  we've  Enough,  and  thank  you." 

A  delightful  review  was  now  made  of  their  treasure  ;  busy 
hands  arranged  and  sorted  the  heterogeneous  mass.  AicbcTt 
in  the  height  of  his  glory,  looked  on,  the  acknowledged  master 
of  the  whole.  Townsend,  who  in  prosperity  as  in  adversi^»« 
saw  and  enjoyed  the  comic  foibles  of  his  friends,  pushed  De 
Grey,  who  was  k)oking  on  with  a  more  good-natured  and  more> 
thoughtful  air  :  "  Friend,"  said  he,  "  you  look  like  a  greal 
philosopher,  and  Archer  like  a  great  hero." 

"  And  you,  Townsend,"  said  Archer,  "  may  look  like  a 
wit,  if  you  will ;  but  you  will  never  be  a  hero." 

"No,   no,"  said  Townsend,  "wits  are  never  heroes, be»^ 
cause  they  are  wits — ^you  are  edit  of  your  wits,  and  tberefiore 
may  set  up  for  a  hero." 
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**  Laugh  and  welcome — Pm  not  a  tyrant.  I  don't  want  to 
estraio  any  body's  wit ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  admire  puns." 

**  Not  I  neither,"  said  the  time-serving  Fisher,  sidling  up  to 
lie  manager,  and  picking  the  ice  off  a  piece  of  plum-cake  ; 
^  nor  I  neither  ;  I  hate  puns.  1  can  never  understand  Town- 
end's  puns  ;  besides,  any  body  can  make  puns  ;  and  one 
ioesn't  want  wit  neither  at  all  times ;  for  instance,  when  one 
I  going  to  settle  about  dinner,  or  business  of  consequence, 
iless  us  all,  Archer  !"  continued  he,  with  sudden  familiarity, 

*  What  a  sight  of  good  things  are  here  !  I'm  sure  we  are 
Duch  obliged  to  you  and  your  cousin — I  never  thought  he'd 
Mve  come.  Why,  now  we  can  hold  out  as  long  as  you  please. 
Let  us  see,"  said  he,  dividing   the  provision  upon  the  table, 

*  we  can  hold  out  to-day,  and  all  to-morrow,  and  part  of  next 
hy,  may  be.  Why,  now,  we  may  defy  the  Doctor,  and  the 
Breybeards — and  the  Doctor  will  surely  give  up  to  us ;  for, 
fOQ  see,  he  knows  nothing  of  all  this,  and  he'll  think  we  are 
Minring  all  this  while  ;  and  he'd  be  afraid,  you  see,  to  let  us 
iure  quite,  in  reality,  for  three  whole  days,  because  of  what 
iiould  be  said  in  the  town.  My  aunt  Barbara,  for  one,  would 
be  at  Am,  long  before  that  time  was  out ;  and,  besides,  you 
bow,  in  that  there  case,  he'd  be  hanged  for  murder,  which  is 
fate  another  thing  in  law,  from  a  Barring  outj  you  know." 

Archer  had  not  given  to  this  harangue  all  the  attention 
it  deserved  ;  for  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  De  Grey. 
''  What  is  De  Grey  thinking  off"  he  asked  impatiently. 

^  I  am  thinking,"  said  De  Grey,  "  that  Dr.  Middleton  must 
btfieve,  that  I  have  betrayed  his  confidence  in  me.  The  gar- 
ileoer  was  ordered  away  from  his  watch-post  for  one  half-hour, 
ihen  I  was  admitted.  This  half-hour  the  gardener  has  made 
■early  an  hour.  I  never  would  have  come  amongst  you,  if  I 
bd  foreseen  all  this.  Dr.  Middleton  trusted  me,  and  now  he 
viU  repent  of  his  confidence  in  me." 

^  De  Grey,"  cried  Archer  with  energy  '*  he  shall  not  repent 
if  Us  confidence  in  you  ;  nor  shall  you  repent  of  coming 
Mngst  us  ;  you 'shall  find,  that  we  have  some  honour  as  well 
H  yourself ;  and  I  will  take  care  of  your  honour,  as  if  it  were 
qr  own  /" 

*  Hey-day  !"  interrupted  Townsend,  **  are  heroes  allowed 
e  change  sides,  pray  f  And  does  the  chief  of  the  Archers 
Ind  talking  sentiment  to  the  chief  of  the  Greybeards  f  In 
be.middle  of  his  own  party  too  !" 

"  Party !"  repeated  Archer,  disdainfully,  **  I  have  done 
nth  parties  !  I  see  what  parties  are  made  of.  I  have  felt  the 
ma  of  a  firiend,  and  I  am  determined  to  make  one,  if  I  can.'' 

^That  you  may*-  do,"  said  De  Grey,  stretchmg  out  bis 
and. 
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^*  Unbar  the  doors  !  unbar  the  windowa  !— Away  with  all 
these  things  ! — I  give  up  for  De  Grey's  sake ;  he  shaJl  not  kxe 
his  credit  on  my  account."  t 

**  No,"  said  De  Grey,  "  you  shall  not  give  up  for  my  sake." 

^'  Well,  then,  I'll  give  up  to  do  what  is  Aonourai/e,^  said 
Archer. 

<'  Why  not  to'  do  what  is  reasonable  ?"  said  De  Gr^. 

^'  Reoionable  I  O,  the  first  thing  that  a  man  of  spirit  shouU 
think  of  iSf  what  is  honourable^ 

<^  But  how  will  he  find  out  what  i$  honourablei  unless  he  can 
reascui  ?" 

<^  O,"  said  Archer,  **  his  own  feelings  always  tell  him  wliii 
is  honourable." 

'^  Have  not  your  feelings  changed  within  these  few  hours  ?" 

'^  Yes,  with  circumstances  :  but  right  or  wrong,  as  long  as  I 
think  it  honourable  to  do  so  and  so,  Pm  satisfied." 

'*  But  you  cannot  think  any  thing  honourable,  or  die  con' 
trary,  without  reasoning ;  and  as  to  what  you  call  feeling,  it^ 
only  a  quick  sort  of  reasoning.^' 

^^  Thie  quicker  the  better,"  said  Archer. 

^*  Perhaps  not,"  said  De  Grey,  '^  we  are  apt  to  reason  besl^ 
when  we  are  not  in  quite  so  great  a  hurry." 

'*  But,''  said  Archer,  ''  we  have  not  always  time  enough  tiC^ 
reason  atjirst.'*'^ 

*^  You  must,  however,   acknowledge,"  replied  De    Grey^ 
smiling,  ^'  that  no  man  but  a  fool  thinks  it  honourable  to  be  ioa- 
the  wrong  at  last.     Is  it  not,  therefore,  best  to  begin  by  reason^ 
ing  to  find  out  the  right  at  first  ?" 

«  To  be  sure." 

^'  And  did  you  reason  with  yourself  at  first  ?  And  £d  yoo 
find  out  that  it  was  right,  to  bar  Dr.  Middleton  out  of  las  own 
school-room,  because  he  desired  you  not  to  go  into  ooe  of  his 
own  houses  ?" 

^^  No  ;  but  I  should  never  have  thought  of  heading  a  Bar- 
ring out,  if  he  had  not  shown  partiality  ;  and,  if  you  had  flowa 
into  a  passion  with  me,  openly,  at  once,  for  pulling  down  your 
scenery,  which  would  have  been  quite  natural,  and  not  bftre 
gone  slily  and  forbid  us  the  house,  out  of  revenge,  diese  wooU 
have  been  none  of  this  work." 

'^  Why,"  said  De  Grey,  "  should  ypu  suspeet  me  of  suck  a 
mean  action,  when  you  have  never  seen  or  known  noie  lo  do 
any  thing  mean,  and  when  in  this  instance  you  have  no  praofiu" 

^'  Will  you  give  me  your  word  and  honour  now,  De  Grey, 
before  every  body  here,  that  you  did  not  do  what  I  suspectid  f 

<<  I  do  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  I  never,  direcdy,  or  iB- 
direcdy,  ^ke  to  Dr.  Middleton  about  the  [day-bouse.'' 

"  Then,"  said  Archer,  *'  I'm  as  glad  as  if  I  had  fomd  a 
thousand  pounds  !— Now  you  are  my  friend,  mdeed." 


f-  > 
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'  ^  And  Dr.  MiddletoQ<«-why  should  you  lospoct  him  uridxnit 
rewoo,  «qr  more  than  me  f " 

'*  As  to  that,"  said  Archer,  **  be  is  your  friend,  and  you  are 
right  to  defend  him  ;  and  I  won't  say  another  word  against  him 
— ^will  that  satisfy  you  ?" 
"  Not  quite." 

**  Not  quite  !— Then,  indeed,  you  arQ  unreasonable !" 
'*  No ;  for  I  donU  wish  you  to  yield  out  of  friendship  to  me, 
any  more  than  to  honour.     If  you  3rield  to  reason,  you  will  be 
goFemed  by  reason  another  time." 

^*  Well ;  but  then  don^t  triumph  over  me,  because  you  have 
the  best  side  of  the  argument." 

**  Not  I !— how  can  1  ?"  said  De  Grey ;  "  for  now  you  are 
OQ  the  best  side  as  well  as  myself,  are  not  you  ?  So  we  may 
triumph  together.'' 

"  You  are  a  good  friend  !"  said  Archer,  and  with  great 
Eagerness  he  pulled  down  the  fortifications,  whilst  every  hand 
^snsted.  The  room  was  restored  to  order  in  a  few  minutes ; 
the  shutters  were  thrown  open,  the  cheerful  light  let  in.  The 
windows  were  thrown  up,  and  the  first  feeling  of  the  firesh  air 
^^ae  delightful.  The  green  play-ground  appeared  before  them, 
^^d  the  hopes  of  exercise  and  liberty  brightened  the  counter 
dances  of  these  voluntary  prisoners. 

But,  alas !  they  were  not  yet  at  liberty !  the  idea  of  Dr. 
Aliddlelon,  and  the  dread  of  his  vengeance,  smote  their  hearts! 
M^heo  the  rebels  had  sent  an  ambassador,  with  their  surrender, 
^tiey  stood  in  pale  and  silent  suspense,  waiting  for  their  doom. 
^^-'^  Ah  !"  said  Fisher,  looking  up  at  the  broken  panes  in  the 
W'indows,  *^  the  doctor  will  think  the  most  of  ^Aa^— he'll  never 
forgive  us  for  that." 

^*  Hush  !  here  he  comes  !"— -His  steady  step  was  heard  ap*- 

IHroaehing  nearer  and  nearer !    Archer  threw  open  the  door, 

^^d  Dr.  Middieton  entered. — Fisher  instantly  fell  on  his  knees. 

'^  It  is  no  delight  to  me  to  see  people  on  their  knees ;  stand 

^^,  Mr.  Fisher.     I  hope  you  are  all  conscious  that  you  have 

^ooe  wrong  P" 

*^  Shr,"  said  Archer,  *'  they  are  conscious  that  they  have  done 
'^^roag,  and  so  am  I.  I  am  the  ring-leader-«-punish  me  as  you 
^hink  proper — I  submit.  Your  punishments-*— your  vengeance 
^^u^  to  fall  on  me  atone." 

^  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Middieton,  calmly,  '^  I  perceive,  that  what* 

*^Ter  else  you  may  have  learned  in  the  course  of  your  educa* 

tion,  you  have  not  been  taught  the  meaning  of  the  word  pun- 

i^meot.     Punishment  and  vengeance,  do  not,  with  us,  oieao 

the  same  thing.    Punishment  is  pain  given,  with  the  reaso  .able 

bope  of  preventing  those,  on  whom  it  is  inflicted,  from  d  ui  g, 

infiUure^  what  will  hurt  themselves  or  others.     kengeauU 

27 
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ne^ar  looks  to  ihe  future  ;  but  it  is  the  expression  of  anger  for  an 
injury  that  is  past.  I  feel  no  anger— you  have  done  me  no  injury.** 
'  Here  many  of  the  little  boys  looked  timidly  up  at  the  win* 
dows.  *'  Yes ;  I  see  that  you  have  broken  my  windows ;  that  is 
a  small  evil.'^ 

'*  O,  sir,  how  good  !~how  merciful  !^'  exclaimed  those,  who 
had  been  most  panick-struck — '^  he  forgives  us  !'^ 

^^  Stay,^  resumed  Dr.  Middleton,  '*  I  cannot  forgive  you — I 
shall  never  revenge,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  punish. — You  have 
rebelled  against  the  just  authority,  which  is  necessary  to  con- 
duct and  govern  you,  whilst  you  have  not  sufficient  reason  to 
govern  and  conduct  yourselves.— Without  obedieuce  to  your 
master,  as  children,  you  cannot  be  educated.  Without  obe* 
dience  to  the  laws,*^  added  he,  turning  to  Archer,  **  as  meoi 
you  cannot  be  suffered  in  society. — You,  sir,  think  yourself  a 
man,  I  observe ;  and  you  think  it  the  part  of  a  man,  not  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  another.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  making 
others,  whether  men  or  children,  submit  to  my  unll ;  but  my 
reason  and  experience  are  superior  to  your^s — your  parents 
least  think  so,  or  they  would  not  have  entrusted  me  with 
care  of  your  education.  As  long  as  they  do  entrust  you  to  my^ 
care,  and  as  long  as  I  have  any  hopes  of  making  you  wiser  andC 
better  by  punishment,  I  shall  steadily  inflict  it,  whenever  K^ 
judge  it  to  be  necessary,  and  I  judge  it  to  be  necessary  nowu— 
This  is  a  long  sermon,  Mr.  Archer,  not  preached  to^show  m^ — 
own  eloquence,  but  to  convince  your  understanding.*  Now 
to  your  punishment. '^ 

*<  Name  it,  sir,^  said  Archer ;  *'  whatever  it  is,  I  will  dieer- 
fully  submit  to  it.'' 

'*  Name  it  jrourself,*'  said  Dr.  Middleton,  '<  and  show  me^ 
that  you  now  understand  the  nature  of  punishment.'' 

Archer,  proud  to  be  treated  like  a  reasonable  creature,  and 

sorry  that  he  had  behaved  like  a  foolish  school-boy,  was  silent 

for  some  time,  but  at  length  replied,  "  That  he  would  radier 

•  not  name  his  own  punishment."     He  repeated,  however,  that 

he  "  trusted  he  should  bear  it  well,  whatever  it  might  be." 

'^  I  shaU  then,"  said  Dr.  Middleton,  <^  deprive  you,  for  two 
months,  of  pocket  money,  as  you  have  had  too  much,  and  have 
made  a  bad  use  of  it." 

"  Sir,"  said  Archer,  "  I  brought  five  gumeas  with  me  to 
school — this  guinea  is  all  that  I  have  left." 

Dr.  Middleton  received  the  guinea  which  Archer  offered 
him,  with  a  look  of  approbation  ;  and  told  him,  that  it  shouU 
be  appUed  to  the  repairs  of  the  school-room.  The  rest  of  ibe 
boys  waited  in  silence  for  the  Doctor's  sentence  against  them  ; 
but  not  with  those  looks  of  abject  fear,  with  which  boys  usual^ 
expect  the  sentence  of  a  school-master. 
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"^ToQ  diaD  retarn  from  the  plaj-groundi  aD  of  you,'*  said 
Dr.  Middleton,  **  one  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner,  for  two  vontht. 
to  come,  than  the  rest  of  your  companions.  A  bell  shall  ring 
mt  the  appointed  time.  I  give  you  an  opportunity  of  recovering, 
my  confidence  by  your  punctuality.'' 

'*  Oj  sir,  we  will  come  the  instant,  the  very  instant  the  bell 
xings — ^you  shall  have  confidence  in  us,''  cried  they  eagerly. 

**  I  deserve  your  confidence,  I  hope,"  said  Dr.  Middleton, 
^<  for  it  is  my  first  wish,  to  make  you  all  happy.— You  do  not 
Imow  the  pain,  that  it  has  cost  me,  to  deprive  you  of  food  for 
•o  many  hours." 

Here  the  boys,  with  one  accord,  ran  to  the  place  where  the]^ 
liad  deposited  their  last  supplies. — Archer  delivered  them  up 
"So  the  Doctor,  proud  to  show,  that  they  were  not  reduced  to 
^obedience  merely  by  necessity. 

*'  The  reason,"  resumed  Dr.  Middleton,  having  now  returned 
'Itro  the  usual  benignity  of  his  manner, — ^'  The  reason  why  I  de« 
^ired,  that  none  of  you  should  go  to  that  building  (pointing  out 
^*  the  window)  was  this :  I  had  been  informed,  that  a  gang  of 
gipsies  had  slept  there  the  night  before  I  spoke  to  you,  one  of 
^bom  was  dangerously  ill  of  a  putrid  fever.  I  did  not  choose 
^o  mention  my  reason  to  you  at  that  time,  for  fear  of  alarming 
^ou  or  your  friends.  I  have  had  the  place  cleaned,  and  yoo 
Aiay  return  to  it  when  you  please.  The  gipsies  were  yesterday 
removed  from  the  town." 

**  De  Grey,  you  were  in  the  right,"  whispered  Archer,  "and 
it  was  I,  that  was  unjust,^ 

^  The  old  woman,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  whom  you  em* 
jployed  to  buy  food,  has  escaped  the  fever,  but  she  has  not 
.sscaped  a  gaol,  whither  she  was  sent  yesterday,  for  having 
defrauded  you  of  your  money." 

'*  Mr.  Fisher,"  said  Dr.  Middleton,  "  as  to  you,  I  shall  not 
^punish  you  ! — 1  have  no  hope  of  making  you  either  wiser  or 
better.—- Do  you  know  this  paper  .^" 

The  paper  appeared  to  be  a  bill  for  candles  and  a  tinder* . 

*^  I  desired  him  to  buy  those  things,  sir,"  said  Archer,  colour- 


"  And  did  you  desire  him  not  to  pay  for  them  .^" 

^  No,"  said  Archer,  "  he  had  half  a  crown  on  purpose  to 
Tpay  for  them." 

''I  know  he  had  ;  but  he  chose  to  apply  it  to  his  own  pri* 
^^ate  use,  and  gave  it  to  the  gipsy,  to  buy  twelve  buns  for  his 
^own  eating.  To  obtain  credit  for  the  tinder-box  and  candles, 
he  made  use  of  tkit  name,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  other  side  of 
die  biD,  and  pointing  to  De  Grey's  name,  which  was  written  at 
the  end  of  a  copy  of  one  of  De  Grey's  exercises* 

"I  assure  you,  sir,"  cried  Archer— 
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*<  You  need  not  assure  me,  sir,^  said  Dr.  Middletod,  ^*  I  can- 
not suspect  a  boy  of  your  temper  of  having  any  part  in  so  bas6 
an  action.— When  the  people  in  the  shop  refused  to  let  Mr. 
Fisher  have  the  things  without  paying  for  them,  be  made  use 
of  De  Grey^s  name,  who  was  known  diere.  Suspecting  some 
itoischief,  however,  from  the  purchase  of  the  tinder-box,  the 
shop-keeper  informed  me  of  the  circumstance.  Nothing  m  this 
whole  business  gave  me  half  so  much  pain,  as  1  felt  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  I  suspected  that  De  Grey  was  concerned  in  It." 

A  loud  cry,  in  which  Archer^s  voice  was  heard  most  distinct- 
ly, declared  De  Grey's  innocence.  Dr.  Middieton  looked  round 
tt  their  eager  honest  faces,  with  benevolent  approbation. 

*'  Archer,''  said  he,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  **  I  am  beartil]^ 
ghd  to  see  that  you  have  gotten  the  better  of  your  parQr-spirit 
—I  wish  you  may  keep  such  a  friend,  as  you  have  now  beside 
you — One  such  friend  is  worth  two  such  parties." 

**  As  for  you,  Mr.  Fisher-Depart — you  must  never  retnra 
hither  again." 

In  vain  he  solicited  Archer  and  De  Grey  to  intercede  for 
lum.  Every  body  turned  away  with  contempt,  and  he  sneaked 
out  whimpering  in  a  doleful  voice—''  What  shall  I  say  to  my 
tunt  Barbara  f " 
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LucTy  daughter  to  the  Juitiee. 

Mrs.  Bustle,  Landlady  of  the  SaraunU  Bead* 

Justice  Headstrong. 

Old  Man. 

William,  a  servant. 

scene  I. 

HioCJiutkeBeadttroof— ahalL   Lacy  wstcriay  mom  Bjrtkt-Mi  mraat  bdUnd  the 
■  li  heard  to  Mty— 

I  TELL  you  mj  master  is  not  up — jou  canH  see  him,  so 
out  your  business,  I  say. 

tey.     Whom  are  you  speaking  to,  William  ?    Who's  that  ? 
iM.     Only  an  old  man,  miss,  with  a  complaint  for  my 

T. 

(cy.     Oh  then  don't  send  him  away — don't  send  him 

. 

m.     But  master  has  not  had  his  chocolate,  ma'am.     He 

;  see  any  body  ever  before  he  drinks  his  chocolate,  you 

,  ma'am. 

ictf.    But  let  the  old  man  then  come  m  here,  perhaps  he 

rait  a  little  while— call  him.  [Exit  Servant. 

wey  tiiigt,  aad  goes  on  waterinf  her  ayrUei    the  SerTuit  ihowt  In  the  old  mm.) 

i3Z.    You  canH  see  my  master  this  hour,  but  miss  will  let 

itay  here. 

cfy.    (aside)  Poor  old  man,  how  he  trembles  as  he  walks. 

id)  Sit  down,  sit  down,  my  father  will  see  you  soon  ;  pray 

>wn. 

(He  heiltatcs,  iht  pvthce  •  chair  towardi  hlm.^ 

iCjf.     Pray  sit  down.  (He  sits  down. 

Id  M.    You  are  very  good,  misd,  very  good. 

(Lacy  foes  to  her  oqrrtlei  agalB.) 

iiqf.     Ah !    I'm  afraid  this  poor  myrtle  is  quite  dead — 
dead. 

(The  old  aaa  ilghii  end  ihe  tuhis  roosd.) 


3.     (aside.)  I  wonder  what  can  make  him  sigh  so  !— 
.)  My  father  won't  make  you  wait  long. 
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Old  JIf.  O  ma'am,  as  long  as  he  pleases— Pm  not  in  haste 
—DO  baste — it's  only  a  small  matter. 

Lucy.    But  does  a  small  matter  make  you  dgh  so  ? 

Old  M.  Ah  missi  becausei  though  it  is  a  small  matter  in 
itself,  it  is  not  a  small  matter  to  me ;  (sighing  agMf)  it  wu 
my  all,  and  I've  lost  it. 

Jjucy.    What  do  you  mean  ?    What  have  you  lost  ? 

Old  M.    Why,  miss — but  I  won't  trouble  you  about  it. 

hacy.  But  it  won't  trouble  me  at  all— I  mean  I  wish  to 
hear  it — so  tell  it  me. 

Old  M.  Why,  miss,  I  slept  last  night  at  the  mn  here,  in 
town — the  Saracen's  head— 

Lucy,  (interrupts  him)  Hark,  there  is  my  father  comiDg 
down  stairs ;  follow  me— you  may  tell  me  your  story  as  we  p^ 
along. 

Old  M.    I  slept  at  the  Saracen's  head,  miss,  and- 


[£2^  taOMg^' 


SCENE  n. 
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(He  appMrt  In  his  nlfht-gown  and  cub,  with  Ua  mtjr  fool  «pen  «  <ool    fc  tabit  tad  < 
late  bcilde  him— Liicj  is  leaniag  oa  to*  arm  of  hu  chairO 

Just.  Well,  well,  my  darling,  presently — I'll  see  him  pre^ 
ently. 

Lucy.    Whilst  you  are  drinking  your  chocolate,  papa  ? 

Just.  No,  no,  no— I  never  see  any  body  till  I  have  don^ 
my  chocolate,  darling.  (He  tastes  his  chocolate.)  There's  n^ 
sugar  in  this,  child. 

Lucy.    Yes,  indeed,  papa. 

Ju^t.    No  child — there's  no  sugar  I  tell  you— that's  poi ! 

Lucy.  Oh,  but,  papa,  I  assure  you  I  put  in  two  lumps  myself^ 

Just.  There's  no  sugar,  I  say — why  will  you  contradict  me^ 
child,  for  ever  ? — there's  no  sugar,  I  say. 

(Lttcy  leans  over  him  plajfnllj,  and  with  iUs  tea-qMNNi  p«lla  eat  two  Immpa  «f  e^fir^ 

Lucy.    What's  this,  papa  ? 

Just.  Pshaw!  pshaw!  pshaw!  it  is  not  melted, child— 4t  is 
the  same  as  no  sugar.  Oh  my  foot,  girl !  my  foot— -you  kit 
me — go,  go,  I'm  busy — I've  business  to  do— go  and  send  W3* 
liam  to  me  ;  do  you  hear,  love  ! 

Ijucy.    And  the  old  man,  papa  ? 

Just.  What  old  man  ?  I  tell  you  what,  I've  been  plagued 
ever  since  I  was  awake,  and  before  I  was  awake,  about  that  M 
man.  If  he  can't  wait,  let  him  go  about  his  business-^on*!  Jroa 
know,  child,  I  never  see  any  body,  till  I've  drunk  my  chooolattt 
— and  I  never  will,  if  it  was  a  duke,  that's  poz !  Why  it  haa  but 
just  struck  twelve  $  if  he  can't  wait,  he  can  go  about  his  bosi- 
ness,  can't  he  f 
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jf.  Oh,  sir,  he  can  wait.  It  was  not  he  who  was  impa- 
(she  comes  back  platifuUy)  it  was  onlj  I,  papa,  don't  be 

f.  Well — well,  well ;  (finishing  his  cup  ofchocolatef  and 
g  the  dish  away)  and  at  any  rate  there  m^as  not  sugar 
1 — send  William,  send  William,  child,  and  Fll  finish  tnj 

iisiness  and  then 

[Exit  Lticy,  dancing — "  And  then ! — and  rAen." 

Justice  alone. 

this  foot  of  mine  (twinges) — oh  this  foot.  Aye,  if  Dr. 
lb  could  cure  one  of  the  gout,  then,  indeed,  I  should 
something  of  him — but,  as  to  my  leaving  off  my  bottle  of 
\?s  nonsense,  it's  all  nonsense,  I  can't  do  it — I  can't,  and 
t  for  all  the  Dr.  Spareribs  in  Christendom,  that's  poz. 

Enter  William. 

f.      William— oh  !    aye— hey — what  answer,  pray,  did 

ing  from  the  Saracen's  Head  ? — did  you  see  Mrs.  Bus- 

"self,  as  I  bid  you  f 

3.    Yes,  sir,  I  saw  the  landlady  herself— she  said  she 

come  up  immediately,  sir. 

f.    Ah  that's  well — immediately  ? 

0.    Yes,  sir,  and  I  hear  her  voice  below  now. 

L    O  show  her  up,  show  Mrs.  Bustle  in. 

ter  Mrs.  Bustle,  the  landlady  of  the  Saracen^s  Head. 

%d.     Good  morrow  to  your  worship  ! — I'm  glad  to  see 
rorsbip  look  so  purely — I  came  up  with  all  speed  (taking 
)  our  pye  is  in  the  oven — that  was  what  you  sent  for  me 
I  take  it. 

r.    True — true— sit  down,  good  Mrs.  Bustle,  pray 

•4.  O  your  worship's  always  very  good  (settling  her 
;)  I  came  up  just  as  I  was,  only  threw  my  shawl  over 
[  thought  your  worship  would  excuse — I'm  quite  as  it 
rejoiced  to  see  your  worship  look  so  purely,  and  to  find 

p  so  hearty 

t.  O  I'm  very  hearty  (coughing)  always  hearty,  thank 
ht  it — I  hope  to  see  many  Christmas  doings  yet,  Mrs. 
^— and  so  our  pye  is  in  the  oven,  I  think  you  say  ? 
nd.  In  the  oven  it  is — I  put  it  in  with  my  own  hands, 
lease  Heaven  we  have  but  good  luck  in  the  baking  it  will 
pretty  a  goose-pye,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it, 
3tty  a  goose-pye  as  ever  your  worship  set  your  eye  upon. 
t.  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  any  thing  this  morning,  Mrs. 
)  i — I  have  some  nice  usquebaugh. 
nd.  O  no,  your  worship — I  thank  your  worship,  though, 
cb  as  if  I  took  it ;  but  I  just  took  my  luncheon  before  I 
up— or  more  proper  my  Sandwich^  I  should  say,  for  the 
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fashion's  sake,  to  be  sure.  A  luncheon  won't  go  down  with  no- 
body, now-a-days  (laughs) — I  expects  hostler  and  boots  viD 
be  calling  for  their  Sandwiches  just  now.  (laughi  agam)^ 
I'm  sure  I  beg  3rour  worship's  pardon  for  mentioning  a  lunekm. 

Just  O,  Mrs.  Bustle,  the  word's  a  good  word,  for  it  mem 
a  good  thing,  ha !  ha  !  ha !  (pulls  out  his  watch) — but  pray  is 
it  luncheon  time  ? — why/ it's  past  one,  I  declare,  and  I  thougbt 
I  was  up  m  remarkably  good  time,  too. 

Land.  WeU,  and  to  be  sure  so  it  was,  remarkably  good 
time  for  your  worship — ^but  folks  in  our  way  must  be  up  be^ 
times,  you  know — IVe  been  up  and  about  these  seven  hours! 

Just,  (stretching.)  Seven  hours. 

Land.  Aye,  indeed,  eight,  I  might  say,  for  I'm  an  early 
little  body— though  1  say  it  that  should  not  say  it — I  am  an 
early  little  body. 

Just.     An  early  little  body,  as  you  say,  Mrs.  Bustle— so  ^ 
shall  have  my  goose-pye  for  dinner,  hey  i 

Land.    For  dinner,  as  sure  as  the  clock  strikes  four— but    ^ 
mustn't  stay  prating,  for  it  may  be  spoiling  if  I'm  away — so 
must  wish  your  worship  a  gooa  morning.     (She  curtesies.) 

Just.    No  ceremony — no  ceremony,  good  Mrs.  Bustle,  yoi^ 
servant. 


Enter  William — to  take  away  the  chocolate — the  Landlady  ^ 

putting  on  her  shawl. 

Just.  You  may  let  that  man  know,  William,  that  I  hsLJ'^ 
despatched  my  own  business,  and  I  am  at  leisure  for  bis  notiS^ 
— (taking  a  pinch  of  snuff) — hum — pray,  William  !  (Justice 
leans  back  gravely) — what  sort  of  a  looking  fellow  is  he,  pray 

JVUl.  Most  like  a  sort  of  a  travelling  man,  in  my  opfnioofl* 
sir,— or  something  that  way,  I  take  it. 

(At  these  words  the  Landlady  tarns  roand  inquisitively,  and  delays,  that  sIm  mmj  UilflB,  vMl^* 
she  b  putting  on  and  pinning  Iter  sliawl.) 

Just.  Hum — a  sort  of  travelling  man — hum — lay  my  book^ 
out  open,  at  the  title  vagrant — and  William,  tell  the  cook  that^ 
Mrs.  Bustle  promises  me  the  goose-pye  for  dinner— ibor^ 
o'clock — do  you  hear  ? — and  show  the  old  man  in  now. 

(Tb«  Landlady  looks  eagerly  towards  the  door,  as  it  opens,  and  frtlaima 

Land.    My  old  gentleman  as  I  hope  to  breathe ! 

Enter  the  Old  Man. 

(Lucy  follows  th«  old  man  on  tiptoe— the  Jostlee  leant  back,  and  looks 
Landlady  sets  bar  anna  a-kimbo }  tlie  old  man  staru  as  he  sees  her-) 


Just.    What  Stops  you,  friend  ?  come  forward,  if  you  please. 

Land,  (advancing.)  So,  sir !  is  it  you,  sir  ? — aye,  you  little 
looked,  I  warrant  ye,  to  meet  me  here  with  his  worship— -but 
there  you  reckoned  without  your  host— out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire. 

Just.    What  is  all  this  } — what  is  this  i 
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laand.  (running  on)  None  of  your  flummery  stuff  will  go 
doWD  with  ois  worship  no  more  than  with  me,  I  give  ye  warn- 
ing—*so  you  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse — and  spare  your 
breath  to  cool  your  porridge^ 

Juat,  (waves  his  hand  with  dignity)  Mrs.  Bustle,  good  Mrs. 
Bustle,  remember  where  you  are-^silence  ! — silence  !— -come 
forward,  sir,  and  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

(Tbe  old  man  eoiMf  fonnM>) 

Just.  Who,  and  what  may  you  be,  friend  i  and  what  is 
your  business  with  me  f 

Land*    Sir,  if  your  worship  will  give  me  leave  ■   >  ■ 
'  (Justice  makes  a  sign  to  her  to  be  silent.) 
JfeT.    Please  your  worsnip,  I  am  an  old  soldier« 
T.  (interrupting)  An  old  hypocrite,  say. 
Just.    Mrs.  Bustle,  pray-*--!  desire — let  the  man  speak. 
Old  M.    For  these  two  years  past,  ever  since,  please  your 
vi^orship,  I  wasn't  able  to  work  any  longer ;  for  in  my  youth  I 
cKtf  work  as  well  as  the  best  of  them—* 


Land,  (eager  to  interrupts)  You  work — you    ■■■ 

Just*   Let  him  finish  his  story,  I  say. 

lAicy.  Aye,  do,  do,  papa,  speak  for  him.  Pray  Mrs.  Bus- 
^e- 

Land,  {turning  suddenly  round  to  Lucy,)  Miss  !— a  good 
O^orrow  to  you,  ma'am — I  humbly  beg  your  apologies,  for  not 
9«eing  you  sooner,  Miss  Lucy. 

(Joftlce  Qods  to  tbe  old  bmh,  who  goet  oa.) 

Old  M.  But,  please  your  worship,  it  pleased  God  to  take 
^way  the  use  of  my  left  arm,  and  since  that,  I  have  never  been 
^ble  to  work. 

Land.     Flummery  ! — flummery  ( 

Ju9t,     (angrily.)     Mrs.  Bustle,  I  have  desired  silence,  and 
will  have  it,  that's  poz  ! — ^you  shall  have  your  turn  presently. 
Old  M.     For  these  two  years  past — for  why  should  I  be 
^Mfaamed  to  tell  the  truth  ?     I  have  lived  upon  charity,  and  I 
^«raped  together  a  guinea  and  a  half,  and  upwards ;  and  I  was 
Ravelling  with  it  to  my  grandson,  in  the  north,  with  him  to  end 
days — but —  (sighing.) 
Just.     But  what  r — proceed  pray  to  the  point. 
Old  M.    But,  last  night,  I  slept  here  in  town,  please  your 
orship,  at  the  Saracen's  head. 

Land,  (in  a  rage.)     At  the  Saracen's  head  ;  yes,  forsooth, 
one  such  ever  slept  at  the  Saracen's  head  afore,  or  ever  shall 
',  as  long  as  my  name's  Busde,  and  the  Saracen's  head  is 
>le  Saracen's  head. 

Just.     Again  ! — again  ! — Mrs.   Landlady,  this  is  downright 
I  have  said   you  should  speak  presently — ^he  shall  speak 
^rst,  since  I've  said  it — that's  poz.      Speak  on,  friend  :  yotf 
^ept  last  night  at  the  Saracen's  head. 
28 
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Oid  M.  Tes,  please  your  worship,  and  I  accuse  nobody^-^ 
but,  at  night,  I  had  my  little  money  safe,  and  in  the  morning,  it 
was  gone* 

Land.  Gone  ! — gone  indeed  in  my  house !  and  this  is  the 
way  Fm  to  be  treated  ;  is  it  so  ? — I  couldn't  but  speak,  pleise 
yoiur  worship,  to  such  an  inhuman-like,  out  o'  the  way,  scanda- 
bus  charge,  if  King  George,  and  all  the  Rojral  Family,  were 
sitting  in  your  worship's  chair,  besides  you  to  silence  me — 
(turning  to  the  Old  Man) — and  this  is  your  gratitudei  for- 
sooth !  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  any  hole  in  my  house  was  cood 
enough  for  you,  you  wheedling  hypocrite,  and  my  thanks  is  to 
call  me  and  mine  a  pack  of  thieves. 

Old  M.  No,  no,  no,  Ab — a  pack  of  thieves.  Heaven  forbid ! 

Land.  Aye,  I  thought  when  /  came  to  speak  we  should, 
have  you  upon  your  marrow-bones  in 

Jutt*    (imperiously.)     Silence ! — five  times  have  I  com- 
manded  silence,  and  five  times  in  vain  ;  and  I  won't 
any  thing  five  times  in  vain — thafspoz  ! 

Land,  (in  a  petj  aside.)     Old  poz  !    f^o/onJ^— -then, 
worship,  I  don't  see  any  business  I  have  to  be  waiting  hm 
the  folks  will  want  me  at  home — (returning  and  whisperi 
shall  I  send  the  goose-pie  up,  your  worship,  if  it's  ready  f 

Just,  (with  magnanimity)     I  care  not  for  the  goose-piei 
llrs.  Bustle — do  not  talk  to  me  of  goose-pies — ^this  is  no 
to  talk  of  pies. 

Land.    O,  for  that  matter  your  worship  knows  best,  to 
sure.  [Exit  Landlady  angrSy, 


SCENE  m. 

Justice  Headstrong,  Old  Man,  and  Lucr. 

Lucy.  Ah  now  I'm  glad  he  can  speak — now  tell  paipa-^ 
and  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  speak  to  him,  for  he  is  very  good 
natured— don't  contradict  him  though — because  he  told  me  not-^ 

J%ut.  O  darling,  you  shall  contradict  me  as  often  as  you 
please,— only  not  before  I've  drunk  my  chocolate,  cUll— 
hey !  go  on,  my  good  friend,  you  see  what  it  is  to  live  in  M 
Endand,  where,  thank  Heaven,  the  poorest  of  his  majei^f^ 
aubjscts  may  have  justice,  and  speak  his  mind  before  die.  mt 
man  in  the  land.  Now  speak  on,  and  you  hear  die  teOs  f&tti 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me.     Speak  on. 

Old  M.    I  thank  your  worship,  I'm  sure. 

Juit.  Thank  me  !  for  what,  sir  f  I  won't  be  thanked  for 
doing  justice,  sir ;  so — but  explain  this  matter.  Tou  lost  ytmr 
vnoDty^  hey,  at  the  Saracen's  head-*-you  had  it  safe  last 
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htf  f-f^-^Qd  jou  missed  it  this  mornipg.    Are  you  surt  you  had 
it  itib  «|  night  f 

Old  M*    0|  please  your  worship,  quite  sure,  for  I  took  it 
out  aud  looked  at  it,  just  before  I  said  my  prayers. 

Juii.    You  did — <Hd  ye  so— hum  !  pray,  my  good  friendp 
"^vhere  micht  you  put  your  money,  when  you  went  to  bed  f 

Old  Mp    Irlease  your  worship,  where  I  always  pat  it-^-^^al" 
'^vays— in  my  tobacco-box. 

Ju$t.    Tour  tobacco-box  !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing — 
make  a  airai^  box  of  a  tobacco->box— ha !  ha  !  ha  t-^bum-*-* 
■•ud  you  say  the  box  and  all  was  gone  in  the  morning. 

Old  M*    No,  please  your  worship,  no,  not  the  box,  the  bo3t 
never  stirred  from  the  place  where  I  put  it.     They  left  me 
box. 
JuiU    Tut,  tut,  tut,  man  !  took  the  money  and  left  the  box ; 
^Tll  Qever  believe  that  ;   Fll  never  believe  that  any  one  could 
^  «  fuch  a  fool.      Tut,  tut !  the  thing's  impossible  :   it's  well 
ou  are  not  upon  oath. 
Old  JIf.    If  I  was,  please  your  worship,  I .  diould  say  the 
De,  for  it  is  the  truth. 

JmsL  Don't  tell  me,  don't  tell  me ;  I  say  the  thipg  is  impos- 
sible. 

Old  JIf.    Please  your  worship,  here's  the  box. 
JuiL  (goes  on  trithout  looking  at  it.)  Nonsense !  nonsense  ! 
i^B  no  such  thingi  it's  no  such  thing,  I  say— *no  man  would  take 
'tte  money,  and  leave  the  tobacco-box ;  I  won't  believe  it— no- 
bbing shafi  make  me  believe  it  ever— that's  poz. 

ZAiCff.  (takes  the  box,  and  holds  it  up  before  her  father's  €^») 
*^-*Tou  did  not  see  the  box,  did  you,  papa  ? 

Just.  Yes,  yes,  yes,  child — nonsense  !  it's  all  a  lie  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  A  man  who  tells  one  lie,  will  tell  a  hundred— 
-^  a  lie  ! — all  a  lie  ! 

Old  M.    If  your  worship  would  give  me  leave—— 
Just.     Sir — it  does  not  signify— it  does  not  signify ;   I've 
^aid  it,  Fve  said  it,^and  that's  enough  to  convince  me ;  and  111 
^lell  you  more,  if  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  En^laod  told  it  to 
xne,  I  would  not  believe  it— that's  poz  ! 

jUucj.  frtill  playing  with  the  Po«.^«— But  bow  oomef  the 
Iras  here,  1  wonder  r 

/lift  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  pshaw  I  darUns !  go  to  your  dollsi 
fading,  and  don't  be  positive— fo  to  your  doUs,  and  don't  tall( 
^wbalyou  don't  understand.  What  cao  you  underit^di  I 
want  to  know,  of  the  law  i 

Lucy.  No,  papa ;  I  didn't  mean  about  the  Iaw-**bQt  ibont 
the  box ;  because,  if  the  man  had  taken  it,  boir  couU  it  bo 
heref  you  know,  papa  f 

Just.  Heyi  hey,  what  f — why  what  I  say  is  this»  timt  I  don*l 
dilute,  that  that  box,  tb«t  you  hold  ia  yoiir  1uumIs»  if  a  boK  f 


3SQ  bdobworth's  wobks. 

VMji  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  a  tobacco-box-— but  it's  clear 
to  me,  that  if  they  left  the  box  they  did  not  take  the  money — 
tnd  bow  do  you  dare,  sir,  to  come  before  Justice  HeadstroDg 
with  a  lie  in  your  mouth  ? — recollect  yourself,  I'll  give  you  time 
to  recollect  yourself.  (A  pau$e.) 

Just     Well,  sir,  and  what  do  you  say  now  about  the  box  f 

Old  M.     Please  your  worship,  with  submisaon,  I  eon  say 
nothing  but  what  1  said  before. 

Just.    What  contradict  me  again — after  I  gave  ye  time 
recollect  yourself — I've  done  with  ye,  I  have  done— contradicC^A 
me  as  often  as  you  please,  but  you  cannot  impose .  upon  me 
I  defy  you  to  impose  upon  me ! 

Oid  M»    Impose ! 

Just.     I  know  the  law — I  know  the  law  !  and  I'll  make 
know  it  too— one  hour  I  give  you  to  recollect  yourself,  and  ift.  -^ 

jdn  don't  give  up  this  idle  story — 111 — I'll  commit  you  as  a  va ^' 

grant — ^that's  poz  !  go, — go  for  the  present.      William,  •  tak^^  -< 
him  into  the  servant's  hall,  do  you  hear  ? — What,  take  the 
ney,  and  leave  the  box — I'll  never  believe  it,  that^  pox  ! 

(Lnej  fpeaks  to  tbe  old  nuui  m  iM  b 

Jjucy.     Don't  be  frightened !  donH  be  frightened— -I  mean, 
if  you  tell  the  truth,  never  be  frightened. 

Old  M*     If  I  tell  the  truth  ! — (turning  up  his  eyes.) 

Z^Mcy.     One  moment — answer  me  one  question — ^because 
something  that  just  came  into  my  head — was  the  box  shut 
wbeq  you  left  tt  ? 

Old  M.     No,  miss,  no  ! — open — it  was  open,  for'Icoul 
not  find  the  lid  in  the  dark — my  candle  went  out — ^  I  tell  th( 
truth-^K)h !  lExit 


SCENE  IV. 
Justice's  Study      '  the  Justice  is  writing. 

Old  M.  Well ! — I  shall  have  but  few  days  more  miseiy  in 
this  world ! 

Just,  (looks  up.)  Why  !  why — why  then,  why  will  yoa  be 
to  positive  to  persist  in  a  lie  f  Take  the  money  and  leave  die^ 
bo^  f^obstlnate  blockhead  !  Here,  William,  (showing  the  comr 
mitial)  take  this  old  gentleman  to  Holdfast,  tjie  constable,  ihcf 
give  bim  this  warrant. 

Enter  Lucy,  runnings  out  of  breath. 

Pve  found  it !  I've  found  it !  I've  found  it !  Here  old  man ; 
bere't  your  money— here  it  is  all — a  guinea  and  a  halff  and  a 
abOUag  and  a  sixpence,  just  as  he  said,  papa. 


Enter  Landlady. 

O  h,  yoar  worship  !  did  you  ever  hear  die  like  ? 

fuit.    IVe   heard  nothing,  yet,  that  I  can  understand.--- 

rst,  have  you  secured  the  thief,  I  say  ? 

lAtey.     (makes  a  sign  to  the  Landlady  to  be  silent.)     Yes, 

s,  yes  !    we  have  him  safe — ^we  have  him  prisoner.      Shall 

come  in,  papa  ? 

Just.     Yes,  child,  by  all  means  ;  and  now  I  shall  hear  what 

Messed  him  to  leave  the  box — ^I  don't  understand — there's 

nething  deep  in  all  this  ;    I  donH  understand  it.     Now  I  do 

lire,  Mrs.  Landlady,  nobody  may  speak  a  single,  wordi  whilst 

m  cross-examining  the  thief. 

[Lndlaijr  paw  ber  fiufer  apon  ber  lipa— Efvrjr  body  lookt  eafnff  taw«rdt  At  door.] 


mstrlmoft  with  a  ba^  wieker  cace  la  bar  bswii  coaMfkag  •  innpia    fha  Joidet 
tba  committal  oat  of  bis  band.] 

Tust.  Hey  ! — what !  Mrs.  Landlady  !  the  old  magpie  !  hey ! 

Land.    Aye,   your  worship,  iny  old  magpie — ^who'd  have 

lught  it — Miss  was  very  clever  ;    it  was  she  caught  the 

8f.     Miss  was  very  clever. 

Old  M.     Very  good  !  very  good ! 

Tnst.    Aye,  darling  !  ber  faUier's  own  child  1     How  was  it; 

Id  i — caught  the  thief  ii^'ri  the  mainour ^  hey  !  teU'us  all — 

rill  hear  all — that's  poz ! 

l^ucy.     Oh  then,  first  I  must  tell  you  how  I  came  to  sus- 

;t  Mr.  Magpie.      Do  you   remember,   papa,   that  day  last 

Qmer,  that  I  went  with  you  to  the  bowhng-green,  at  the 

"acen's  head  f 

Land.     O,  of  all  the   days  m  the  year — but  I  ask  pardon, 

iS. 

lAicy.     Well,  that  day  I  heard  my  uncle  and  another  gen^ 

Qan  telling  stories  of  magpies  hiding  money  ;  and  they  laid  a 

;er  about  this  old  magpie — and  they  tried  him — ^they  put  a 

ling  upon  the  table,  and  he  ran  away  with  it,  and  hid  it-HSo 

lought  that  he  might  do  so  again,  you  know,  this  time. 

hut.     Right,  right,  it's  a  pity,  child,  you  are  not  upon  the 

ch  ;  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

^jucy.     And  when  I   went  to  his  old  hiding  place— there  it 

h— but  you  see,  papa,  he  did  not  take  the  box. 

fust.     No,  no,  no  !  because  the  thief  was  a  magpie — no  man 

lid  have  taken  the  money,  and  left  the  box.     You  see  I  was 

It — ^no  man  would  have  left  the  box,  hey  ? 

jucjf.     Certainly  not,  I  suppose — ^but  I'm  so  very  glad,  old 

I,  that  you  have  got  your  money. 

\tst.     Well,  then,  child,  here  take  my  purse  and  add  that 

t.     We  were  a  little  too  hasty  with  the  committal — hey  f 

jand.     Aye,  and  I  fear  I  was  so  too ',   but  when  one  is 

^d  about  the  credit  of  one's  house,  one's  apt  to  speak 

mly. 


til  SDoawmiTu^fl  wovKt. 


Old  M.  O  !  Vm  the  happiett  man  dive.  Tou  are  al 
vinced  I  told  you  no  lies-*— say  no  more— say  no  ic 
I  am  the  happiest  man  !  Missi  you  have  made  me  die  hi 
old  man  alive  !  God  bless  you  for  it ! 

hatvi.  Well  now,  I'll  tell  you  what — I  know  what  I 
•*«)v»u  rauit  keep  that  tber#  magpie,  and  make  a  show  o 
and  I  warrant  he'll  bring  you  many  an  honest  penny— fin 
ims  tfofjfi  and  ftdks  mil  like  to  hear  it,  I  hopes — 

Jki^.  (€agerlif.)  And,  friend,  do  you  hear,  you'll  dins 
to^ay— you'll  dine  here  ;  we  have  some  excellent  ale— 
hxfB  you  drink  my  health,  that's  pos  !  hey,  you'll  drip 
health,  won't  you,  hey  ? 

(Md  M.  (htw9.)  0--and  the  young  lady's,  if  you  plei 

Jmt.    Aye,  aye,  drink  her  health— she  deserves  it« 

ink  my  darUng's  health. 

Ztond.    And  please  your  worship,  it's  the  right  time, 
Kevoi  to  ipeak  of  the  goose-pie  now — and  a  charming ; 
isy  and  it's  on  the  table. 

fViU.  And  Mr.  Smack,  the  curate,  and  squire  Solii 
a^  Doctor mskt  are  come,  and  dinner  is  upon  the  table. 

JutU  Then  let  us  say  no  more,  but  do  justice  immed 
to  the  goose-pie-— and,  darling,  put  me  in  mind  to  tell  this 
after  dumer-^ 

(jifier  they  go  otU,  the  Justice  stops.) 

^  Ten  this  story*'— I  don't  know  whether  it  tells  well  f 
— ^but  111  never  be  positive  any  more — thafs  poz. 


THE 
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CHAPTER  I. 

At  tbt  old  eock  cfowi,  to  cwwi  the  yonf . 

Those  who  have  visited  Italy,  give  us  an  i^reeable  picture 
wt  the  cheerful  industry  of  the  children  of  aU  ages  in  the  cele- 
Ivftted  city  of  Naples  :  their  manner  of  living,  and  their  nu- 
merous employments,  are  exactly  described  in  the  fidlowing 
«•  Extract  from  a  Traveller's  Journal.'^* 

**  The  children  are  busied  in  various  ways.  A  great  num- 
ber of  them  bring  fish  for  sale  to  town  from  Santa  Lucia ;  oth- 
ira  are  very  often  seen  about  the  arsenals,  or  wherever  carpen- 
ters are  at  work,  employed  in  gathering  up  the  chips  and  piec- 
es of  wood,  or  by  the  sea  side  picking  up  sticks,  and  whatever 
else  has  drifted  ashore  ;  which,  when  their  basket  is  full  they 
carry  away.  Children  of  two  or  three  years  old,  who  can 
icarcely  crawl  along  upon  the  ground,  in  company  with  boys 
ef  five  or  six,  are  employed  in  this  petty  trade.  Hence  they 
proceed  with  their  baskets  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  in 
several  places  they  form  a  sort  of  little  market,  sitting  round 
with  their  stock  of  wood  before  them.  Labourers,  and  the 
lower  order  of  citizens  buy  it  of  them,  to  bum  in  the  tripods  for 
warming  themselves,  or  to  use  in  their  scanty  kitchens.  Oth- 
er children  carry  about  for  sale  the  water  of  the  sulphureous 
wells,  which,  particularly  in  the  spring  season,  is  drunk  in  great 
Abundance.  Others  again  endeavour  to  turn  a  few  pence  by 
baying  a  small  matter  of  fruit,  of  pressed  honey,  cakes,  and 
comfits,  and  then,  like  little  pedlars,  ofifer  and  sell  them  to  oth- 
er children,  always  for  no  more  profit  than  that  they  may  have 
their  share  of  them  free  of  expense.  It  is  really  curious  to  see 
liow  an  urchin,  whose  whole  stock  and  property  consist  in  a 
board  and  a  knife,  will  carry  about  a  watermelon,  or  a  half 
toasted  gourd,  collect  a  troop  of  children  round  him,  set  down 
his  board,   and  proceed  to  divide  the  fruit  into  small  pieces 


•  VarietlM  of  LUtntisre,  toI.  1.  p«g«  SOe. 
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among  tbem.  The  buyers  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  to  see  thai 
they  have  enough  for  their  little  piece  of  copper  ;  and  the  lilli- 
putian  tradesman  acts  with  no  less  caution,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  may  require,  to  prevent  his  being  cheated  out  of  i 
morsel." 

The  advantages  of  truth  and  honesty,  and  the  value  of  a 
charftcter  for  integrity,  are  very  early  felt  amongst  these  Ettk 
merchants  in  their  daily  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  fair 
dealer  is  always  sooner  or  later  seen  to  prosper,  the  most  cun- 
ning cheat  is  at  last  detected  and  disgraced. 

Numerous  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  common  observi' 
tion  were  remarked  by  many  NeapoUtan  children,  especiaDjr 
by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  characters  and  histoif 
of  Piedro  and  Francisco,  two  boys  originally  equal  in  birtb, 
fortune  and  capacity,  but  different  in  their  education,  and  oxh 
sequently  in  their  habits  and  conduct.     Francisco  was  the  soo 
of  an  honest  gardener,  who,  from  the  time  he  could  qpeak, 
taught  him  to  love  to  speak  the  truth,  showed  him  that  Cars  an 
never  believed— that  cheats  and  thieves  cannot  be  trusted,  and 
that  the  shortest  way  to  obtain  a  good  character  is  to  deserve  it< 
Youth  and  white  paper,  as  the  proverb  says,  take  all  impressions. 
The  boy  profited  much  by  his  father's  precepts,  and  more  hj 
his  example.     He  always  heard  his  father  speak  the  truth,  aii4 
saw  that  he  dealt  fairly  with  every  body.      In  all  his  chOdisk. 
traffick,  Francisco,   imitating   his  parents,    was  scrupulouslyf 
honest,  and  therefore   all  his  companions  trusted  him—'  A^ 
honest  as  Francisco,'  became  a  sort  of  proverb  amongst  thex^  ^ 

^^  As  honest  as  Francisco," — repeated  Piedro's  father,  whei^ 
he  one  day  heard  this  saying ;  "  let  them  say  so  :  I  say,  a^ 
sharp  as  Piedro,  and  let  us  see  which  will  go  through  th^ 
world  best."  With  the  idea  of  making  his  son  zhar^^  he  mad^ 
him  cunning  :  he  taught  him,  that  to  make  a  good  bargcii^ 
was  to  deceive  as  to  the  value  and  price  of  whatever  he  want--^ 
ed  to  dispose  of,  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  from  cus-^^ 
tomers,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  or  of  their  con--^ 
fidence.  He  often  repeated  his  favourite  proverb — "The^ 
buyer  has  need  of  a  hundred  eyes  ;  the  seller  has  need  but  of^ 
one."*  And  he  took  frequent  opportunities  of  explaining  the^ 
meaning  of  this  maxim  to  his  son.  He  was  a  fisherman,  and  ^ 
as  his  gains  depended  more  upon  fortune  than  upon  prudence,  ^ 
he  trusted  habitually  to  his  good  luck.  After  being  idle  for  a ' 
whole  day,  he  would  cast  his  line  or  his  nets,  and  if  he  wts_ 
lucky  enough  to  catch  a  fine  fish,  he  would  go  and  show  it  in 
triumph  to  his  neighbour  the  gardener — "  You  are  obliged  to 
work  all  day  long  for  your  daily  bread,"  he  would  say;  "  look 


*  Cbi  compra  h«  bUo^na  di  cent  occhi,  chi  Y«odt  n*lia  assai  di  ant. 
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tfe,  I  work  but  five  minutes,  and  I  have  not  only  daily  bread. 
It  daily  fish." 

Upon  these  occasions  our  fisherman  alwajs  forgot,  or  neg* 

sted  to  count  the  hours  and  days  which  were  wasted  in  wait- 

{  for  a  fair  wind  to  put  to  sea,  or  angling  in  vain  on  the  shore* 

Little  Piedro,  who  used  to  bask  in  the  sun  upon  the  sea- 

Mre  beside  his  father,  and  to  lounge  or  sleep  away  his  time  in 

ishing-boat,  acquired  habits  of  idleness,  which  se&ned  to  his 

ber  of  little  consequence  whilst  he  was  hut  a  child. 

**  What  will  you  do  with  Piedro  as  he  grows  up,  neighbour,^ 

d  the  gardener  ;  <<  he  is  smart  and  quick  enough,  but  he  is 

vmys  in  mischief.      Scarcely  a  day  has  passed  for  this  fort- 

;li^  but  I  have  caught  him  amongst  my  grapes.      I  track  his 

»tsteps  all  over  mv  vineyard." 

^Htii  but  a  chdd  yet,  and  knows  no  better,"    replied  the 

Mrman. 

^'  But  if  you  don't  teach  him  better  now  he  is  a  child,  how 

Ihe  know  better  when  he  is  a  man?"  said  the  gardener. 

^  A  mighty  noise  about  a  bunch  of  grapes,  truly  !"  cried  the 

lerman. — ''  A  few  grapes,  more  or  less  in  your  vineyard, 

■t  does  it  signify  f " 

^  I  speak  for  your  son^s  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  my 

M8,"    said  the  gardener — *^  and  I  tell  you   again,  the  boy 

1  not  do  well  in  the  world,  neighbour,  if  you  don't  look  after 

1 10  time." 

*  Pell  do  well  enough  in  the  world,  you  will  find,^  answer- 
liie  fisherman,   carelessly — ^'  whenever  he  casts  my  nets 

f  never  come  up  empty. — ^It  b  better  to  be  luclgr  than 
e."*  This  was  a  proverb  which  Piedro  had  frequently 
jrd  from  his  father,  and  to  which  he  most  willingly  trusted, 
auee  it  gave  him  less  trouble  to  fancy  himself  fortunate, 
B  to  make  himself  wise. 

*  Come  here,  child,"  said  his  &ther  to  him,  when  he  re* 
|ed  home  after  the  preceding  conversation  of  the  garden- 
^  ^  how  old  are  you,  my  boy,  twelve  years  old,  is  not  it  ?" 

'  As  old  as  Francisco,  and  older  by  six  months,"  said  Piedro. 
'  And  smarter  and  more  knowing  by  six  years,"  said  his 
ler.  "  Here,  take  these  fish  to  Naples,  and  let  us  see  how 
i!n  jell  them  for  me.  Venture  a  small  fish,  as  the  proverb 
k'to  catch  a  great  one.f  1  was  too  late  with  them  at  the 
ii^  yesterday,  but  nobody  will  know  but  what  they  are  just 
b  out.of  the  water,  unless  vou  go  and  tell  them." 

*  Not  I,  trust  me  for  that,  I'm  not  such  a  fool,"  replied  Pie* 
» .laughing — '^  I  leave  that  to  Francisco.      Da  you  know,  I 
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saw^him  the  other  day  miss  selling  a  melon  for  Iris  father  by 
turning  the  bruised  side  to  the  customer,  who  was  just  laying 
down  the  money  for  it,  and  who  was  a  raw  servant  boy,  more' 
over  ;  one  who  would  never  have  guessed  there  were  two  adei 
to  a  melon,  if  he  had  not,  as  you  say,  father,  been  told  of  it.'' 

<<  Off  with  you  to  market ;  you  are  a  droll  chap,'*  said  hi 
father,  *<  and  will  sell  my  fish  cleverly,  PU  be  bound  ;  tf  1§ 
the  rest,  let  every  man  take  care  of  his  own  grapes — you  un- 
derstand me,  Piedro  ?"  "  Perfectly,"  said  the  boy,  who  pw- 
ceived  that  his  father  was  indifferent,  as  to  his  honesty,  pro?id- 
ed  he  sold  fish  at  the  highest  price  possible. 

He  proceeded  to  the  market,  and  he  offered  his  fish  with 
assiduity  to  every  person,  whom  he  thought  likely  to  buy  it, 
especially  to  those  upon  whom  he  thought  he  could  imposo- 
He  positively  asserted  to  all  who  looked  at  his  fish,  that  they 
were  just  fresh  out  of  the  water  ;  good  judges  of  men  and  U 
knew  that  he  said  what  was  false,  and  passcjd  him  by  with  neg- 
lect ;  but  it  was  at  last  what  he  called  his  good  luck  to  tiM 
with  the  very  same  young  raw  servant  boy,  who  would  have 
bought  the  bruised  melon  from  Francisco.  He  made  up  to 
him  directly,   crying — "  Fish  ! — Fine  fresh  fish  ! — ^firesh  fish.** 

"  Was  it  caught  to-day  ?"  said  the  boy. 

**  Yes,  this  morning  ;  not  an  hour  ago  ;'^  said  Piedro,  wA 
the  greatest  effrontery. 

The  servant  boy  was  imposed  upon,  and  being  a  foreigneff 
speaking  die  Italian  language  but  imperfecdy,  and  not  being 
expert  at  reckoning  the  Italian  money,  he  was  no  match  fi^ 
the  cunning  Piedro,  who  cheated  him  not  only  as  to  the  fresh' 
ness,  but  as  to  the  price  of  the  commodity.     Piedro  received 
neieurly  half  as  much  again  for  his  fish,  as  he  ought  to  have  dobe'*' 

On  his  road  homewards  from  Naples  to  the  little  village  0^ 
Resina,  where  his  father  lived,  he  overtook  Francisco,  who  wa^ 
leading  his  father's  ass.  The  ass  was  laden  with  large  paiiiiiert?^ 
which  were  filled  with  thestalks,and  leaves  of  cauliflowerSteabbt-^ 
ges,  brocoliy  lettuces,  be.  all  the  refuse  of  the  Neap<^tai^ 
kitchens,  which  are  usually  collected  by  the  gardener's  boys^ 
and  carried  to  the  gardens  round  Naples,  to  be  mixed  witl^ 
other  manure. 

^^  Well  filled  panniers  truly,"  said  Piedro,  as  he  overtook 
Francisco,  and  the  ass. 

The  panniers  were  indeed  not  only  filled  to  the  t^,  but: 
piled  up  with  much  skill  and  care,  so  that  the  load  met  over 
the  animal's  back. 

**  It  is  not  a  very  heavy  load  for  the  ass,  though  it  looks  so 
large,"  said  Francisco  ;  ^'  poor  fellow,  however,  he  shall  have 
a  litde  of  this  water,"  added  he,  leading  the  ass  to  a  pool  by 
the  road  side. 


*'  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  ass,  man  ;  I  was  not  tfainkiDg  of 
anj  ass,  but  ot  ]rou,  when  I  said  well  filled  panniers,  truly  !*— 
This  is  jour  rooming's  work,  I  presume,  and  you'll  make  an- 
other journey  to  Naples  to-day,  on  the  same  errand,  I  warrant, 
before  your  father  thinks  you  have  done  enough  ?'' 

^*  Not  before  my  father  thinks  I  have  done  enough,  but  be- 
fore I  think  so  myself,"  replied  Francisco. 

**  I  do  enough  to  satisfy  myself  and  my  father  too,  without 
slaving  myself  after  your  fashion.  Look  here,"  said  Piedro, 
producing  the  money  he  had  received  for  the  fish.  ^^  All  this 
was  had  for  asking  for ;  it  is  no  bad  thing,  you'll  allow,  to  know 
how  to  ask  for  money  properly." 

"  I  should  be  ashamed  to  beg,  or  borrow  either,"  said  Fran- 
cisco. 

*'  Neither  did  I  get  what  you  see  by  begging,  or  borrowing 
either,"  said  Piedro,  **  but  by  using  my  wits — not  as  you  did 
yesterday,  when,  like  a  novice,  you  showed  the  bruised  side  of 
your  melon,  and  so  spoiled  your  market  by  your  wisdom." 

^*  Wisdom  I  think  it  still,"  said  Francisco* 
And  your  father  ?" 

And  my  father,"  said  Francisco.  '^  Mine  is  of  a  difiTerent 
way  of  thinking,^'  said  Piedro ;  ^'  he  always  tells  me,  that  the 
buyer  has  need  of  an  hundred  eyes,  and  if  one  can  blind  the 
whole  hundred,  so  much  the  better.  You  must  know,  I  got  off 
the  fish  to-day,  that  my  father  could  not  sell  yesterday  in  the 
market — Got  it  off  for  fresh  just  out  of  the  river — got  twice  as 
much,  as  the  market  price  for  it,  and  from  whom,  think  you  f 
Why,  firom  the  very  booby,  that  would  have  bought  the  bruised 
.melon  for  a  sound  one,  if  you  would  have  let  him. — ^You'll 
allow  I'm  no  fool,  Francisco,  and  that  I'm  in  a  fair  way  to 
grow  rich,  if  I  go  on  as  I  have  begun." 

'^  Stay,"  said  Francisco,  "  you  forgot  that  the  booby  you 
took  in  tcMlay  will  not  be  so  easily  taken  in  to-morrow^  He 
will  buy  no  more  fish  from  you,  because  he  will  be  afraid  of 
your  cheating  him ;  but  he  wUl  be  ready  enough  to  buy  fruit 
fiom  me,  because  he  will  know  I  shall  not  cheat  him— So 
you'll  have  lost  a  customer,  and  I  gained  one." 

^*  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Piedro,  '<  one  customer  does  not 
make  a  market ;  if  he  buys  no  more  from  me,  what  care  L ; 
there  are  people  enough  to  buy  fish  in  Naples.'^ 

''And  do  you  mean  to  serve  them  all  in  the  same  manner?" 

'*  If  they  will  be  only  so  good  as  to  give  me  leave,"  said  Pie- 
dro, laughing,  and  repeating  liis  father's  proverb,  "  venture  a 
amaU  fish  to  catch  a  large  one."  He  had  learned  to  thinks  that 
to  cheat  in  making  bargains  was.  witty  and  clever. 

*'  And  you  have  never  considered  then,"  said  Francisco* 
^*  that  all.  these  people  will,  one  after  another,  find  you  out  ia 
time  ?" 
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^*  Aje,  in  time,  but  it  will  be  some  time  first  $  there  ire  a 
great  many  of  them,  enough  to  last  me  all  summer,  if  I  lose  i 
customer  a  day/'  said  Piedro. 

*^  And  next  summer,  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"  Next  summer  is  not  come,  yet ;  there  is  time  enoaf^  to 
think  what  I  shall  do,  before  next  summer  come  •  Why,  noW| 
suppose  the  blockheads,  after  they  had  been  taken  in,  and  fomi 
it  out,  all  joined  against  me,  and  would  buy  none  of  oor  fish— 
What  then  ?  Are  there  no  trades  going,  but  that  of  a  fisbo^ 
man  ?— In  Naples,  are  there  not  a  hundred  ways  of  mtking 
money  for  a  smart  lad  like  me  f  as  my  father  says.  Whit  do 
you  think  of  turning  merchant,  and  selfing  sugar-phmis  aid 
cakes  to  the  children  in  their  market  f'— -Would  they  be  bird 
to  deal  with,  think  you  ?" 

**  I  think  not,''  said  Francisco ;  <'  but  I  diink  the  ehfUrea 
would  find  out  in  time,  if  they  were  cheated,  and  would  She  k 
as  little,  as  the  men."  "  I  don't  doubt  them ;  then  mi  tim  I 
could,  you  know,  change  my  trade,  sell  chips  and  stieks  in  dH 
wood  market ;  band  about  lemonade  to  the  fine  folks,  or  twen- 
ty other  things — ^there  are  trades  enough^  man." 

"  Yes,  for  the  honest  dealer,"  said  Francisco,  **  but  fer  so 

.  other ;  for  in  all  of  them  you'll  find,  as  my  father  says^  that  i 

good  character  is  the  best  fortune  to  set  up  with.     Chttp 

your  trade  ever  so  often,  you'll  be  found  out  for  what  yoQ  us 

at  last." 

^  And  what  am  I,  pray  f "  said  Piedro,  angrily — **  the  wliob 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  Francisco,  that  you  envy  my  godl  Mh 
and  can't  bear  to  hear  diis  money  jingle  in  my  hand.  Ay0» 
stroke  the  k>ng  ears  of  your  ass,  and  look  as  wise  as  yoi 
please.  It's  better  to  be  lucky  than  wise,  as  my  father  saymr- 
Good  morning  to  you,  when  I  am  found  out  for  what  I  an,  or 
when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  can  drive  a  stupid  afli 
with  hispanniers  filled  with  rubbish,  as  well  as  you  do  oot» 
honeit  Jroncftco." 

*'  Not  quite  so  well ;  unless  you  were  honui  Franei$eOj  yoii 
would  not  fiU  his  panniers  quite  so  readily." 

This  was  certain,  that  Francisco  was  so  well  known  for  hi0 
honesty  amongst  all  the  people  at  Naples,  with  whom  his  UAm/T 
was  acquainted,  that  every  one  was  glad  to  deal  with  him  ; 
as  he  never  wronged  any  one,  all  were  willing  to  serve  him, 
least  as  much  as  they  could,  without  loss  to  themselves ; 
that  after  the  market  was  over,  his  panniers  were  regularly  filledt^ 
by  the  gardeners,  and  others,  with  whatever  he  wanted.     Hii^ 
industry  was  constant,  his  gains  small  but  certain,  and  he  every 
day  bad  more  and  more  reason  to  trust  to  his  father's  maxim— 
That  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

The  foreign  servant  lad,  to  whom  Francisco  had  so  honestly, 
ori  as  Piedro  said,  so  sillily,  shown  the  bruised  side  of  the 


ekm,  was  an  Englishman.  He  left  his  natiire  oounUy,  of 
bich  he  was  extremely  fond,  to  attend  upon  his  master,  to 
bom  he  was  still  more  attached.  His  master  was  in  a  de- 
niing  state  of  health,  and  this  young  lad  waited  upon  Jhim 
ore  to  his  mind  than  his  other  senrants.  We  must,  in  eon- 
leration  of  his  seal,  fidelity  and  inexperience,  pardon  him  for 
It  being  a  good  judge  of  fish.  Thou^  he  had  rimpKcity 
MNigh  to  be  easily  cheated  once,  he  had  too  much  sense  to  be 
piee  made  a  dupe.  The  next  time  he  met  Piedro  in  the 
•rbet,  he  happened  to  be  in  company  with  several  English 
ndemen's  servants,  and  he  pointed  Piedro  out  to  ibem  all,  as 
V  urant  knave  ;  they  heard  his  cry  of  <*  firesh  fish !  fresh  fish ! 
10  freflfa  fish !''  with  incredulous  smiles,  and  let  him  pass,  but 
It  without  some  expressions  of  contempt,  which,  though  uttered 
r  English,  be  tolerably  well  understood,  for  the  tone  of  con* 
mpt  is  sufficiently  expressive  in  all  languages.  He  lost  more 
f  aot  selling  his  fish  to  these  people,  than  he  had  gained  the 
qr  before  by  cheating  the  English  booby.  The  market  was 
vD  supplied,  and  he  could  not  get  rid  of  his  cargo. 
^  Is  not  this  truly  provoking,"  said  he,  as  he  passed  by  Fran- 
iioo,  who  was  selling  fruit  for  his  father.  ^  Look,  my  basket 
1 1m  heavy  as  when  I  left  home,  and  look  at  'em  yourself,  they 
idly  are  fine  fresh  fish  to-day,  and  yet  because  that  revenge* 
d-faooby  told  bow  1  took  bim  in  jresterday,  not  one  of  yonder 
rowd  would  buy  them  :  and  all  the  time  they  really  are  firesh 
hIw." 

^  So  they  are,"  said  Francisco ;  <^  but  you  said  so  yesterday 
hen  they  were  not,  and  he  that  was  duped  then,  is  not  ready  to 
lievo  you  to-day.  How  does  he  know  that  you  deserve  it 
Mtor?'' 

*^  He  might  have  looked  at  the  fish,  they  are  fredi  to-day < 
m  sure,"  repeated  Piedro,  ^*  he  need  not  have  been  afraid  to- 

"  Aye,"  said  Francisco,  "  but,  as  my  father  said  to  you 
•Be,— The  scalded  dog  fears  cold  water."* 

Here  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of 
■a  same  English  lad,  who  smiled  as  he  came  up  to  Francisco, 
ad  taking  up  a  fine  pine  apple,  he  said,  in  a  mixture  of  bad 
tatian  and  English— -^^  I  need  not  lock  at  the  other  side  of  this 
"■foa  will  tell  me  if  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  looks ;  name  your 
*riee,  I  know  you  have  but  one,  and  that  an  honest  one,  and 
^  to  the  rest,  I  am  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  what  I  buy ; 
lit  b  to  say,  my  master  is,  which  comes  to  the  same  thine, 
wbb  your  fruit  could  make  him  well,  and  it  would  be  worth 
i*  weight  in  gold,  to  me  at  least.-— We  must  have  some  of  your 
ftpes  for  him." 

*  Vmu  fcsttata  dt  Tacqaa  caMa  ba  pawra  pol  dtlla  Artdds. 
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"  b  not  he  well  f  we  must  then  pick  out  the  best  for  him,*' 
said  Francisco,  singling  out  a  tempting  bunch — ^^*  I  hope  he 
will  like  these ;  but  if  you  could  some  day  come  as  far  as  Re- 
sina,  it  is  a  village  but  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  where  we  ha?e 
our  vineyardi  you  could  there  choose  for  yourself,  and  pluck 
them  fresh  from  the  vines  for  your  poor  master/' 

"  God  bless  you,  my  good  boy,  i  should  take  you  for  la 
^Englishman,  by  your  way  of  dealing  with  one.  I'll  come  t» 
your  village,  only  write  me  down  the  name,  for  jrour  ItaliiB 
names  slip  through  my  head  ;  I'll  come  to  your  vineyard  if  it 
was  ten  miles  off;  and  all  the  time  we  stay  in  Naples  (Go4 
send  it  may  not  be  so  long,  as  1  fear  it  will)  I'll,  with  my  nut- 
ter's leave,  which  he  never  refuses  me  to  any  thing  tbttk 
proper,  and  that's  what  this  is,  deal  with  you  for  all  our  finn^ 
as  sure  as  my  name's  Arthur,  and  with  none  else,  with  mj 
good  will.  I  wish  all  your  countrymen  would  take  after  you  ii 
honesty — so  I  do—-"  concluded  the  Englishman,  looking  foil  it 
Piedro,  who  took  up  his  heavy  melancholy  basket  of  fish,  aoi 
walked  off  looking  somewhat  silly. 

Arthur,  the  English  servant,  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  he 
dealt  constandy  with  Francisco,  and  proved  an  excellent  cut* 
tomer,  buying  from  him  during  the  whole  season  as  much  fruiti 
as  his  master  wanted.     His  master,  who  was  an  Englishman  of 
distinction,  was  invited  to  take  up  his  residmice  during  his  sttjr 
in  Italy,  at  the  Count  de  F.'s  villa,  which  was  in  the  envirgtf 
of  Naples,  an  easy  walk  from  Resina.     Francisco  had  tbO: 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  father's  vineyard  often  full*  of  geqerotf 
visiters ;  and  Arthur,  who  had  circulated  the  anecdote  of  tte 
bruised  melon,  was,  he  said,  proud  to  think  that  some  of  thi^' 
was  his  doing,  and  that  an  Englishman  never  forgot  a  gpei 
turn,  be  it  from  a  countryman  or  foreigner." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Francisco's  father  to  him,  whilst  Ar^- 
thur  was  in  the  vineyard  helping  to  tend  the  vines,  ^'  I  am  t0^ 
thank  you  and  your  honesty,  it  seems,  for  our  having  ou^ 
hands  so  full  of  business  this  season.  It  is  fair  you  should  hav^ 
a  share  of  our  profits." 

^*  So  I  have,  father,  enough  and  enough,  wh^n  I  see  you  ani^ 
mother  going  on  so  well.     What  can  I  want  more?" 

^^  Oh,  ray  brave  boy,  we  know  you  are  a  grateful  good  son  0 
but  I  have  been  your  age  myself;  you  have  companions;  yai0 
have  little  expenses  of  your  own.  Here,  this  vine,  this  fig-tree^ 
and  a  melon  a  week  next  summer  shall  be  yours — ^With  theses 
you'll  make  a  fine  figure  amongst  the  little  Neapolitan  wo&t^ 
chants — and  all  I  wish  is,  you  may  prosper  as  well,  and  by  the^ 
same  honest  means,  in  managing  for  yourself,  as  you  havers 
done  managing  for  me." 

^'  Thank  you,  father,  and  if  I  prosper  at  all,  it  shall  be  by 
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tIio«e  means  and  no  other,  or  I  should  not  be  worthy  to  be 
called  your  son." 

Piedro,  the  cunning,  did  not  make  quite  so  successful  a  sum- 
mer's work  as  did  Francisco,  the  honest.'    No  extraordinary 
events  happened,  no  singular  instance  of  bad  or  good  luck  oc- 
curred ;  but  he  felt,  as  persons  usually  do,  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  his  own  actions. — He  pursued  his  scheme  of  im- 
poring,  as  far  as  he  could,  upon  every  person  he  dealt  with, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  at  last  nobody  would  deal  with 
faim*— *''  It  is  easy  to  out-wit  one  person,  but  impossible  to  out- 
wit all  the  world,"  said  a  man*  who  knew  the  world  at  least  as 
wdl  as  either  Piedro,  or  his  father. — ^Piedro's  father,  amongst 
others,  had  reason  to  complain ;  he  saw  his  old  customers  fall 
off  from  him,  and  was  told,  whenever  he  went  into  the  market, 
diat  bis  son  was  such  a  cheat,  there  was  no  dealing  with  him. 
One  day,  when  he  was  returning  from  market  m  a  very  bad 
liomour,  in  consequence  of  these  reproaches,  and  of  his  not 
having  found  customers  for  his  goods,  he  espied  his  imart  son 
Piedro,  at  a  little  merchant's  fruit  board,  devouring  a  fine 
gksord  with  prodigious  greediness. — ''  Where,  glutton,  do  you 
fiad  money  to  pay  for  these  dainties?"  exclaimed  his  father, 
coming  close  up  to  him  with  angry  gestures. — ^Piedro's  mouth 
WIS  much  too  full  to  make  an  immediate  reply,  nor  did  his 
fither  wait  for  any,  but  darting  his  hand  into  the  youth's  pocket, 
pDed  forth  a  handful  of  silver.     ^^  The  money,  father,  said 
Kedro,  "  that  1  got  for  the  fish  yesterday,  and  that  I  meant  to 
give  you  to-day,  before  you  went  out."     "  Then  I'll  make  you 
>«memberit  against  another  time,  sirrah!"  said  his  father,  <*1'U 
^h  jrou  to  fill  your  stomach  with  my  money  ! — Am  I  to  lose 
^  customers  by  your  tricks,  and  then  find  you  here  eating  my 
^  .^— You  are  a  rogue,  and  every  body  has  found  you  out  to 
^  a  rogue ;  and  the  worst  of  rogues  I  find  you,  who  scruples 
^  to  cheat  his  own  father."     Saying  these  words,  with  great 
^emence,  he  seized  hold  of  Piedro,  .and  in  the  very  midst  of 
^  little  fruit  market  gave  him  a  severe  beating.     This  beating 
^d  the  boy  no  good  ;  it  was  vengeance,  not  punishment. 

Piedro  saw  that  his  father  was  in  a  passion,  and  knew  that 
^e  was  beaten  because  he  was  found  out  to  be  a  ro?iie,  rather 
^an  hr  being  one ;  he  recollected  perfectly,  that  his  father 
^Oce  said  to  him,  **  Let  every  one  take  care  of  his  own  grapes." 
^deed  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect,  that  a  boy  who 
Jl^d  been  educated  to  think,  that  he  might  cheat  every  customei; 
^  could  in  the  way  of  trade,  should  be  afterwards  scrupulously 
^Ouest  in  his  conduct  towards  the  father,  whose  proverbs  en- 
^iouraged  his  childhood  in  cunning.   Piedro  writhed  with  bodily 


^  TIm  dofce  de  RochefoacauU — "  On  pent  6tre  phis  fin  qu*un  autre,  nmit  pn 
te  fia  q«e  toai  les  autret." 


paiS|  as  he  left  the  intrket,  after  his  drubluDgi  but  bis  miod  was 
not  in  the  least  amended  ;  on  the  contraryi  he  was  hardened  ta 
the  sense  of  shame,  by  the  loss  of  reputation.  All  the  little 
merchants  were  spectators  of  this  scene,  and  beard  his  falber*! 
words.—''  You  are  a  rogue,  and  the  worst  of  rogues,  who  scni* 
pies  not  to  cheat  his  own  father.''  These  words  were  long  » 
membered,  and  long  did  Piedro  feel  their  e&cts.  He  oace 
flattered  himself,  that  when  his  trade  of  seUing  fish  failed  hiiD« 
he  could  readily  engage  in  some  other ;  but  he  now  found  to 
his  mortification,  that  what  Francisco's  father  said  proved  tnis, 
in  all  trades  the  best  fortune  to  set  up  with,  is  a  good  charactab 
Not  one  of  the  little  Neapolitan  merchants  would  either  ester 
into  partnership  with  him,  give  him  credit,  or  even  trade  with 
him  for  ready  money. — '*  If  you  would  cheat  your  own  (ktber, 
to  be  sure  you  will  cheat  us,"  was  continually  said  to  him  \if 
these  prudent  little  people.  Piedro  was  taunted  and  trealsd 
with  contempt  at  home  and  abroad. 

His  father,  when  he  found  that  his  son's  smarinui  was  no 
longer  useful  in  making  bargains,  shoved  him  out  of  hie  arty 
whenever  he  met  him  ;  all  the  food  or  clothes  that  he  had  at 
home  seemed  to  be  given  to  him  grudgingly,  and  with  such  csr 
pressionsas  these — "Take  that,  but  it  is  too  good  for  yen} 
you  must  eat  this,  now,  instead  of  gourds  and  figs^  and  hs 
thankful  you  have  even  this." 

Piedro  spent  a  whole  winter  very  unhappily ;  be  expecte4 
that  all  his  old  tricks,  and  especially  what  his  fiitber  had  said 
of  him  in  the  market  place,  would  be  soon  forgotten )  but 
month  passed  after  month,  and  still  these  things  were  fresh  ia 
the  memory  of  all  who  had  known  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
rid  of  a  bad  character.  A  very  great  rogue*  was  once  heai4 
to  say,  that  he  would,  with  all  his  heart,  give  ten  thousM4 
pounds  for  a  good  character,  because  he  knew  that  be  ooi]14 
make  twenQr  thousand  by  it.  Something  like  this  was  iht 
sentiment  of  our  cunning  hero,  when  he  experienced  the  evib 
of  a  bad  reputation,  and  when  he  saw  the  numerous  advantagsa 
which  Francisco's  good  character  procured* 

Such  had  been  Piedro's  wretched  education,  that  even  the 
hard  lessons  of  expefience  could  not  alter  its  pernicious  eflects. 
He  was  sorry  his  knaveiy  had  been  detected,  but  he  slift 
thought  it  clever  to  cheat,  and  was  secretly  persuaded,  that,  U 
he  had  cheated  successfully,  he  should  have  been  happy* 

''  But  I  know  I  am  not  happy  now,"  said  he  to  himself  cm 
morning,  as  he  sat  alone  disconsolate  by  the  sea  shore,  dresseA 
in  tattered  garments,  weak  and  hungry,  with  an  empty  besfcM 
beside  him.  His  fishing  rod,  which  he  held  between  his  knees, 
bent  over  the  dry  sands  instead  of  into  the  water,  for  he  was 

*  Chartret. 
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not  thinking  of  what  he  was  about ;  his  arms  were  folded,  his 
bead  hung  down,  and  his  ragged  hat  was  slouched  over  his 
bee.  He  was  a  melancholy  spectacle.  Francisco,  as  he  was 
coming  from  lus  father's  vineyard  with  a  large  dish  of  purple 
and  wnite  grapes  upon  his  hea^,  and  a  basket  of  melons  and 
figs  hanging  upon  his  arm,  chanced  to  see  Piedro  seated  in 
dus  melancholy  posture.  Touched  with  compassion,  Francisco 
approached  him  softly;  his  footsteps  were  not  heard  upon  the 
mndSf  and  Piedro  did  not  perceive,  that  any  one  was  near  him, 
ii&  he  felt  something  cold  touch  his  hand ;  he  then  started,  and 
iDokuig  up,  saw  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes,  which  Francisco  was 
bddine  over  his  head. — '^  Eat  them,  you'll  find  them  very 
good,  I  hope,"  said  Francisco  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

''They  are  exceUent — most  excellent,  and  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  Francisco,"  said  Piedro.  ''  I  was  very  hungry, 
ttid  that's  what  I  often  am  now,  without  any  body's  caring  any 
lUag  about  it.  I  am  not  the  favourite  I  was  with  my  father, 
bnt  1  know  it  is  all  my  own  fault." — "  WeM,  but  cheer  up," 
nid  Francisco,  "  my  father  always  says,  one  who  knows  he 
has  been  in  fault,  and  acknowledges  it,  will  scarcely  be  in  fault 
igm.  Yes,  take  as  many  figs  as  you  will,"  continued  he,  and 
bo  beld  his  basket  closer  to  Piedro,  who,  as  he  saw,  cast  a 
bongry  eye  upon  one  of  the  ripe  figs. — *'  But,"  said  Piedro, 
after  be  had  taken  several,  ^'  shall  not  I  get  you  into  a  scrape 
bf  taking  so  many  f  Won't  your  father  be  apt  to  miss  them  ?" 
^  Do  you  think  I  would  give  them  to  }'ou  if  they  were  not  my 
own  f**  said  Francisco,  with  a  sudden  glance  of  indignation. 
*  Well,  don't  be  angry  that  I  asked  the  question ;  it  was  only 
fiaim  fear  of  getting  you  into  disgrace  that  I  asked  it."  ^*  It 
woold  not  be  easy  for  any  body  to  do  that,  I  hope,"  said  Fran- 
oieo,  rather  proudly. — *'  And  to  me  less  than  any  body,"  re- 
pBod  Piedro,  in  an  insinuating  tone,  ^*  /,  that  am  so  much 
oKged  to  you."  "  A  bunch  of  grapes,  and  a  few  figs  are  no 
nighty  obligation,"  said  Francisco  smiling ;  ^'  I  wish  I  could 
do  more  for  you ;  you  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  very  un- 
happy of  late ;  we  never  see  you  in  the  markets  as  we  used  to 
do." 

^  No,  ever  since  my  father  beat  me,  and  called  me  rogue  be- 
fore all  the  children  there,  I  have  never  been  able  to  show  my 
foco  without  being  gibed  at  by  one  or  t'other.  If  you  would 
but  take  me  along  with  you  amongst  them,  and  only  just  seem 
wuf  friend  for  a  day  or  two,  or  so,  it  would  quite  set  me  up 
aguD,  for  they  all  like  you." — <^  I  would  rather  he  than  seem 
yoar  firieod,  if  I  could,^'  said  Francisco.  '*  Aye,  to  be  sure, 
that  would  be  still  better,"  said  Piedro,  observing  that  Francis- 
co, as  he  uttered  his  last  sentenccj  was  separating  the  grapes, 
and  other  fruit,  into  two  equal  divisions—^*  To  be  sore  T  would 
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rather  you  would  be  than  seem  ^.  friend  fo  me  ;  but  I  ihoughf 
that  was  too  much  to  ask  at  first — though  f  have  a  potion,  pot- 
withstanding  I  have  been  so  unlucky  lately— I  have  a  notiop 
you  would  have  no  reason  to  repent  of  It  :  yqu  woulil  find  noe 
no  bad  hand  if  you  w^re  to  try,  and  take  me  into  partnership.'^ 
— "  Partnership  !"  interi*upted  Francisco,  drawing  bapk  alarm- 
ed— "  I  h^d  no  thoughts  of  that.*'  "  Biit  won*t  you,  can*l 
you,"  said  Piqdro,  in  a  supplicating  tone,  cqnU  jqu  have 
thoughts  of  It  ?  YouM  ^nd  me  a  very  active  p^rtn^r."  Fran- 
cisco still  drew  back,  and  kejpt  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  grpuqjl 
— he  was  embarrassed,  for  he  pitied  Piedro,  and  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  point  out  to  him,  that  son^ething  more  is  nece^ 
sary  in  a  partner  in  trade  besides  activity-rlfpnesty. 

^'  Can't  you  ?"  repeated  Piedro,  tliin)iing  that  he  hesitafiM) 
from  merely  mercenary  motives.  "  You  shall  have  wKat  share 
of  the  profits  you  please.' 

''  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  profits,"  said  Franci^o,  ^'  bat 
without  meaning  to  be  ill-natured  to  yoU|  Piedro,  f  mu^t  saji 
that  I  cannot  enter  into  any  par^iership  with  you  at  presept  \ 
but  I  will  do  what,  perhaps,  you  will  like  as  \vell9"  3aia  06} 
taking  half  the  fruit  out  of  bis  basket.  ^'  Yc^u  are  heacdJ; 
welcome  to  this  ;  try  and  sell  it  in  the  chil(^ren's  frui^  roar^et^ 
I'll  go  on  before  you,  and  speak  to  thojse  I  am  acquainted  wito^ 
and  tell  them  you  are  going   to   set  up  a  new  character,  and 

J  0.9..       .r  ...       ,  .     .   t    . 

that  you  hope  to  niake  it  a  gpod  one. 

"  Hey,  shall  1  ?— thank  you  for  ever,  ^ear  Francisco,"  c^i^ 
Piedro,  seizing  his  plentiful  gift  of  fruit-—"  say  what  you  ^eufi 
for  me." 

"But  don't  make  me  say  any  thing  that  is  not  true,**  said 
Francisco,  pausing. 

"  No,  to  be  sure  not,",  said  Piedro  ;  I  do  mean  to  dve  tto 
room  for  scandal.— If  I  could  get  them  to  trust  me  ^  tbey  »> 
you,  I  should  be  happy  indeed."     ".'Hia^  is  what  you  n^y  d(^ 
(f  you  please,"  said  Francisco  ;  "adieu,I  wish  you  w^ll  with  iB. 
my  heart,  but  I  must  leave  you  now,  of  I  shall  be  tpp  late  (C^ 
the  market." 


CHAPTER  n. 

Fair  amI  lof^j  goes  fiu*  In  a  c^i^. 

PiEDRO  had  now  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  good  cbarai^ 
ter.  When  he  went  mto  the  market  with  his  grapes  aod  figi^ 
be  found  that  he  was  not  shunned  nor  taiintea  as  usual  ;  n0 
seemed  disposed  to  believe  in  his  mtended  refonnati9j[^  anil  t^ 
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trd  him  a  fair  tri^.  These  favourable  dispositions  towards 
Bim  were  fhe  consequences  of  Francisco^s  b'ehevpleni  repre- 
sentdiions  :  he  toldf  them  that  be  thought  Pie'dro'  had  suffered 
enough  to'  cure  him  of  his  tricks,  ana  that  it  would  be  cruelty 
In  {Lenif  because  tie  mighi  once  have  been  in  fault  to  banish 
imm  b^  their  reproaches  from  amongst  them,  and  thus  to 
j>r event  him.  from  the  mearrs  of  gaining  his  livefibood  hon« 
isdr.  ^  Pledro  made  a  good  beginning,  and  gave  what  sev- 
Tral  of  the  younger  custon^'ers  thought  ^xcell^nt  bargains  : 
lis  grapes  and  figs  were  (juickly  sold,  and  with  iHe  money  that 
ie  got  for  them,  he  the  next  day  purchased  from  a  fruit  dealer 
9  fresh  supply,  and  thus  he  went  on  for  soihe  time,  con\lucting 
bfanself  with  scrupulous  honesty^  so  that  be  acquired  some 
cre^t  among  his  companions.  Thev  no  longer  watched  him 
Witt!  suslpicioVis  eyes  ;  they  trusted  to  his  measure's  and'  weights, 
Ind  they  counted  less  carefully  the  chahee  which  they  receiv- 
iA  from  him'.  The  satisfaction  he  felt  iroin  this  alteration  in 
flieir  mianners  was  at  first  delightful  to  him  ;  but  in  proportion 
fii'  his  credit,  his  opportunities  of  defrfiuding  iq'creased,  and 
dl'ese  became  temptations,  which  he  had  hot  the  firmness  to  re- 
mik.  His  old  manner  of  thinking  recurred.  .  '^  I  make  but  a 
1^^  shillings  a  day,  aiid  this  is  but  slow  work,*'  said  he  to  him- 
mf — ^^  what  signifies  my  good*  cbiaracter  if  I  make  so  little  by 
k«"  ,  Light  gains,  and  frequent,  make  a  heavy  purse,*  was  one 
of  Francisco's  proverbs.  .But  I^iedro  was  iii  too  great  haste  to 
£et'  rich,  to  take*  titifie  iiito  his  account.  He  set  his  invention  to 
worK^  and  he'  did  hot  want  for  ingenuity,  to  devise'  means  of 
iSek'ting.  withoiit  running  the  risk  of  detection. 

He  obferved  that  the  younger  part  of  the  community  were 
extremely  fond  of  certain  coloured  sugar-plums,  and  of  biinit 
diiiohds  ;  with  the  nioney  he  had'  earned  by  two  months  trad- 
be  in  fruit  he  laid  in  a  large  stock,  pr  whai  appeared  to  these 
Sue  merchants  a  large  stock,  of  these  almonds  and  sugar- 
phrns,  and  jbe  painted  in  capital  gold  coloured  letters  upon  his 
oqard',  *  ^^* the  sweetest,  largest',  most  admirable  shga'r-plums  of 
d' colours  ever  sold  in  Naples  to  be  had  here  ;  and  in  g^ati- 
tiide  to  his  numerous  customers,  Piedro  adds  to  these,  burnt 
ahq^yds  gratis." 

XMs'  advertisement  attraicted  the  attention  of  all  who  could 
iieajd,  and  rhahy  wlio  could  not  read,  heard  it  repeated' with  de- 
ight-  Crowds  of  childrferi  siirrouhcled  Piedro^s  boaid  of  pfo- 
Hise,  and  they  all  went  away  the  first  day  amply  satisfied  ; 
lach  had  a  full  measure  of  coloured  sugiar-ptums'  at  (he  usual 
krice,  and  along  with  these  a  burnt' almond  gratis^  T^he  burnt 
dUnond  had  sucH  ah  e^ect  up6n  the  public  judgment,  that  it 
ia's  universally  allowed  the  sugar-plunis  were,  as  the  advertise* 


*  Poco  e  spesto  empie  ilborsetto. 
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ment  set  forth,  the  hrgest,  sweetest,  most  idminUe  eter  add 
in  Naples ;  though  mU  the  time  these  were  io  no  reqpect  better 
than  any  other  sagar-plums.  It  was  generaDjr  reported,  dnt 
Piedro  gave  full  measure,  fuller  than  was  to  be  had  at  anjr  odi- 
er  board  in  the  city  ;  he  measured  the  sugar^phmis  in  a  Etde 
cubical  tin  box,  and  this,  it  was  affirmed,  he  Imped  up  to  die 
top,  and  pressed  down  before  he  poured  out  the  contents  into 
the  open  hands  of  his  appnmng  customers.  This  beHef,  aai 
Piedro's  popularity,  continued  longer  even  than  he  had  expcol- 
ed  ;  and,  as  he  thought  his  sugar-plums  had  now  secured  dieir  * 
reputation  with  the  generous  piiblie,  he  gradually  neglected  la 
add  burnt  almonds  gratis. 

One  day  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  old  passed  carelessty  bft 
whisding  as  he  went  along,  and  swinging  a  carpenter's  ruk  in 
his  hand.  '^  Ha,  what  have  we  here  f^^  cried  he,  stopping  Id 
read  what  was  written  on  Piedro's;  board.  **  This  promises 
rarely.  Old  as  I  am,  and  tall  of  my  age,  which  makes  the 
matter  worse,  I  am  still  as  fond  of  sugar*plums  as  my  litde  sif- 
ter, who  is  five  years  younger  than  I.  Come,  signor,  fill  me 
quick,  for  Pm  in  haste  to  taste  them,  two  measures  of  the  sweet- 
est, largest,  most  admirable  sugar-plums  in  Naples— one  meas- 
ure for  myself,  and  one  for  my  little  Rosetta.'' 

^'  YouMl  pay  for  yourself  and  your  sister  then,"  said  PiedrOj 
"  for  no  credit  is  given  here." 

"  No  credit  do  I  ask,"  replied  the  lively  boy  ;  ^^  when  I 
told  you  I  loved  sugar-plums,  did  I  tell  you  I  loved  them,  or 
even  my  sister,  so  well  as  to  run  in  debt  for  them  ?  Hm's  * 
for  myself,  and  here's  for  my  sister's  share,"  said  be,  laying 
down  bis  money — *'  and  now  for  the  burnt  almonds  gratis,  my 
good  fellow." 

''  They  are  all  out,  I  have  been  out  of  burnt  almonds  tUs 
great  while,"  said  Piedro. 

"Then  why  are  they  in  your  advertisement  here  f^  sni 
Carlo. 

"  I  have  not  had  time  to  scratch  them  out  of  the  board." 

"  What,  not  when  you  have,  by  your  own  account,  been  ant 
of  them  a  great  while  f — I  did  not  know  it  required  so  much 
time  to  blot  out  a  few  words — ^let  us  try ;"  and  as  he  qpokey 
Carlo,  for  that  was  the  name  of  Piedro's  new  customer,,  pulled 
a  bit  of  white  chalk  out  of  his  pocket,  and  drew  a  broad  score 
across  the  line  on  the  board  which  promised  burnt  almondt 
gratis.  '*  You  are  most  impatient,"  said  Piedro ;  ''I  Aril 
have  a  fresh  stock  of  almonds  to-morrow." 

"  Why  must  the  board  tell  a  lie  to-day  f " 

"  It  would  ruin  me  to  alter  it,"  said  Piedro. 

"  A  lie  may  ruin  you,  but  I  could  scarcely  think  the  tmtii 
could." 
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(<Toa  have  no  right  to  meddle  with  me  or  my  board,"    said 
Piedro,  put  off  his  guard,  and  out  of  his  usual  soft  voice  of  ci- 
vility, by  this  last  observation.      ^'My  character,  and  that  of 
my  board,  are  too  firmly  established  now  for  any  chance  cus- 
tomer like  you  to  injure." 

^  I  never  dreamed  of  injuring  you  or  any  one  else,"   said 

Carlo—*'  I  wish,  moreover,  you  may  not  injure  yourself. — Do 

as  you  please  with  your  board,  but  give  me  ray  sugar-plums, 

fcr  I  have  some  right  to  meddle  with  those,  having  paid  for 

them." 

"Hold  out  your  hand,  then  ?" 

"No,  put  them  in  here  if  you  please,  put  my  sister's  at  least, 
in  here,  die  likes  to  have  them  in  this  box  ;  I  bought  some  for 
her  in  it  yesterday,  and  she'll  think  they'll  taste  the  better  out 
of  the  same  box.    But  how  is  this  !  your  measure  does  not  fill 
nqr  box  nearly ;   you  give  us  very  few  sugar-plums  for  our 
money." 
"  I  give  you  full  measure,  as  I  give  to  every  body." 
"  The  measure  should  be  an  inch  cube,  I  know,"  said  ^Car- 
lo ;  <<  that's  what  all  the  littl^toierchants  have  agreed  to,  you 
how." 
"True,"  said  Piedro,  "  so  it  is." 

"Andsoitis,  I  must  allow,"  said  Carlo,  measuring  the 
outside  of  it  with  the  carpenter's  rule  which  he  held  in  his 
luiid.  "  An  inch  every  way — and  yet  by  my  eye — and  I  have 
IK>  bad  one,  being  used  to  measuring  carpenter's  work  for  my 
Atber,  by  my  eye  I  should  think  this  would  have  held  more 
9far-plums." 

"  The  eye  often  deceives  us,"  said  Piedro  ;  **  there's  no- 
Ainglike  measuring,  you  find." 

'^Tbete  b  nothing  like  measuring  I  find,  indeed,"  -replied 
Cario,  as  he  looked  closely  at  the  end  of  his  rule,  which,  since 
he  spoke  last,  he  had  put  into  the  tin  cube  to  take  its  depth  in 
die  inside.  ''  This  is  not  as  deep  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  Sig- 
iKMr  Piedro,  measured  within,  as  it  is  measured  without." 

Piedfo  changed  colour  terribly,  and  seizing  hold  of  the  tin 
box,  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  from  the  youth  who  measured  it 
flp  aoeuraiely.  Carlo  held  his  prize  fast,  and  lifting  it  above 
Us  bead,  he  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  square  where  the  litde 
muket  was  held,  exclaiming,  '*  A  discovery  !  a  discovery  ! 
chat  eooeems  all  who  love  sugar-plums.  A  discovery !  a  dis- 
odMiy !  that  concerns  all  who  have  ever  bought  the  sweetest, 
lanest,  most  admirable  sugar-plums  ever  sold  in  Naples." 

The  crowd  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  square  as  he  spoke. 
'<  We  have  bought,  and  we  have  bought  of  those  sugar-plums," 
cried  several  little  voices  at  once,  "  if  you  mean  Piedro's." — 
^The  same,"  continued  Carlo,  '^  he  who  out  of  gratitude  to 
his  numerous  customers,  gives,  or  promises  to  give,  burnt  al- 


ftionds  grarti§."    '*  Excelled  th^j  ifrere  !'*  ctleA  seirtf  al  *6icei. 
'*  W*  all  krioW  Pledrtf  well,  btit  whdt  is  yoi^r  discovery  f ' 

"  My  discc/verf  is,"  Said  Carlo,  '*  thai  J^6u,  tfbne  of  pH^ 
ktiow  Piedro.  Look  yoti  here-^Iook  at  this  bo±,  this  ii  Ut 
measure — it  has  a  false  bottom,  it  holds  only  thr6e  quatt^fS  d 
ftiu6h  85  it  ought  to  do,  and  his  nrumerous  dustotners  have  al 
been  cheated  of  (^ne  quarter  of  every  measure  of  the  admini^Hi 
fegait-phimS  they  haVe  bought  from  hinfi."  "  think  twicer  df 
A  good  bargain,"  says  the  proverb.  *^  So  we  have  been  fihelif 
duped  indeed,"  cried  some,  looking  at  one  another  wiAt 
mortified  air.  Full  of  courtesy,  full  of  crdft  !"*  "  S6  fliis  b 
tfa^  rhefariing  of  his  burnt  almbnds  gratis,"  cried  others  ;  al 
k/in6d  itt  an  irptbar  of  indignation  except  one,  who,  as  he  S((kw 
oehiiid  th'6  ^est,  expressed  lA  his  conntenanee  siUtit  sufpfiH 
tdd  sorrow'. 

*'  Is  this  Piedro  a  relation  of  yours  ?"  said  Carlo,  going  rij^ 
to  this  silent  person  ;  ''  I  am  sorry,  if  he  be,  tliat  I  have  pikb* 
lished  his  disgrace,  for  I  would  not  hurt  you ;  you  doB^f  sell 
Strgafr-plams  as  he  does,  I'm  sui'e  ;  for  my  fittle  sister  Rosetta 
hvts  6neri  bought  from  you.  Can  tliis  Piedro  be  a  friendf  d( 
yours  .^" 

*'I  wished  to  have  been  his  friend,  but  I  See  1  cBhH/*  said 
Franeiisco  ;  "he  is  a  neighbour  of  ours,  and  I  pitied  hiitf ;  bot 
ShVce  he  is- at  bis  old  tricks  again,  there's  an  end  of  the  ihlMfjffi 
I  bait^  reason  to  be  obUged  to  you,  fot  I  was  neari^  takeh'itf  ■ 
Bte  hasf  behaved  so  weH  K>r  some  time  past,  that  I  intended  tm 
f^y  evenrog  fo  have  gone  to  him,  and  to  have  told  hii)i,  tflat  I 
was  willing  to  do  for  him  what  he  has  long  begged  bf  ib(^ti6*«Si 
i^  enter  iirto  pfflrtnersfaip  with  him." 

"  Francisco  !   Francisco  ! — your  measure,   lend    lis  j^    ! 
iHettmife  !"  exclaimed  a  number  of  the  little  mei'cbaiit^  d/owdj 
ittg  i*6uDd  him.     '*  Tou   have  a  ilieaSur6  for  sugar-pliltii!!,  aba 
We  haH^e'aU  agreed  to^  refer  to  that,  and  tb'  see  hb^  i)lQtl'4^ 
tetve  been  (Cheated  before  we  go  to  break  Piedfo's  b^hifli.  ain 
declare  him  bankrupt,!  the  punishitieht  for  all  kntive^.'^  Tb^ 
fSressfed  oh*  to  Frdncisco^s  board,  obtaided  his  mensiiifitf,  fbdio^^ 
that  it  Held  something  more  than  a  qUartbr  abbvd'  thcT  q\ituifi^ 
that  could  be  contained'  itt  Piedrb'S.      The  cries  b^  ibh\  ^^^^^^k 
dd'pbpolace  were  now  mbst  clambfou^;  they  hung  th^  jtisF  ai^^ 
unuiSt  riie:lsures  upon  high  poles,  dhd*  forcing  dieinl^lV^  il^^ 
IF  Rrt-midabte  phalanx,  they  proceeded  tb\VaVdk  PifedWV^S'^ 
kffi)Wii7^11bw  fettered  bb^rd,  excldimihg  aS  thby' w^iit'aloii^, 


*  Chi  t«  fnr  pin  catieiAia  chi*  odfiTtMl^, 

O  \ngam\9io  t-hii,  o  infannar  te  vuole; 
t  lliii  word  comes  from  tvi^o  ItaliaM  wordt.  Banco  rotto^broken  hent^n^"^ 
ikMitn  and' merchants  used  formerly  to  cotitn  thefr  moh«^,  atftf  y^t^  Wei  ^ 
Wlh  ofexdiangf!  up6n  bencbm  in  the  •treetflL-«na'Whi^ii'«'m*i^ftiif*d^-  MM  ^ 
ktr  loiC  bb  credit)  and  was  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  his  benrh  was  broken. 


'  CoQin^on  c^^se  !  ppmmon  cai|3e  !  t|ie  little  Neapolitan  rner- 
bapts  will  have  pp  knayes  amopgst  (I^eiq  !  B^e^k  l?is  b^Qpt)  ! 
Jr^fik  bi3  bench  !  H^  is  ^  baakfupi^  \n  honesty." 

Piedro  saw  (he  mohi  beard  the  indignant  clamour,  ^nc},  (^i- 
ififsd  ^t  the  ^pproacl)  of  pumbars,  he  f}ec|  with  the  utrnpst  pre^ 
ijpi^tiop,  baving  scarcely  |ime  (o  pack  up  \iM  of  hi^  ^ug^* 
jpiips  ;  (here  was  a  prodigious  npn^ber,  more  than  woul^  bavn 
jlled  n^^ny  hqnest  measpres,  ^c^ttered  upon  the  gropn^i  ^4 
fimpled  under  fppt  by  tt^e  crowd.  Pjedro^s  bepch  y^^  brok<- 
^^  ^d  the  public  ycngee^pce  wreaked  itself  also  upop  his  treacti« 
srpus  Rfiinted  bo^rd.  It  was,  after  being  muo))  di^^gure^  hf 
rafious  jn^priptioi^s  expressive  of  the  universal  CQpteqipt  (or 
RedrOy  huqg  pp  in  a  cpqspicupus  par(  of  the  niHrket  pbee, 
ipi  the  false  qieasure  was  fastened  tike  ^  cap  upon  qpe  of  \\% 
comers.     Piedro  could  never  n^ore  show  his  facei  i^  tbU  nuttr 

fcand  s^U  hopes  pf  friendship-r-^11  hope^  of  partner|I^p  with 
npiscowere  forever  at  ^n  end. 

(f  rogqes  pould  calculate,  they  would  c^a^  to  be  fogues,  for 
^Kf  would  certainly  discover  that  it  is  most  for  their  interest  t^ 
l|||  liQpest — setting  aside  the  pleasure  of  beit)g  estteetvo^  MvA 
Moved,  of  having  a  safe  conscience,  with  perfect  ffeedo^i^ 
fipip  all  the  various  embarrassn^ents  and  terrors  to  whic^  kn^ve% 
fgft  subject ;  b  it  not  clear  that  pur  crafty  hero  woukl  h^^v^ 
nnftd  rather  more  by  a  partnersliip  with  Francisco,  and  by  ^ 
tfuf  ci^arac^er^  than  l^e  cquld  ppssi^bly  obtain  by  fraudulent  clealr 
i||tip  cqipr^fits ? 

nl\ea  the  tQQb  l^ad  disqpersed,  after  satisfying  themselv«» 
with   executing  summary   justice   upon   Piedro's  bench  and 
liptr4«   Francisco  found  a   carpenter'a  rule  lying  upon  thie 
aojopji  near  Piedro's  broken  beochji  whicb  be  recollected^  to 
Etve  seen  in  the  hands  of  Carlo  ;  he  examined  it  carefully,  and 
h{|  found  Carlo's  name  written  upon  it,  and  the  name  ojf  ^e 
ttreat   where  he  lived  ;  and  though  it  was  cons^lerably  qmI  of 
ltt|  way,  he  set  out  imnxediately  to  restore  the  ^ule,  iji^bic^  vf^ 
i  yeiy  hand^me  one,  to  its  righUul  owner.     After  a  hot  w^lk 
Qirough  several  street,$,  he  overtook  Carlo,  who  had  just  rea^cl^* 
i^  the  door  of  his  own  house.     Carlo  was  particulai^ly  obligcfid^ 
tp  him,  he  said,  for  restoring  this  rule  to  him,  as  i^  was  4  pr^, 
^iiQiq  the  majster  of  a  vessel,  who  employed  buh  father  to  da 
QfjfpesiMer's  work  for  him.     '^  Qne  should  not;  praise  pile's,  sqIjG, 
tpcjy  say,''  continued  Carlo ;  *'  buX  I  lopg  so  nuicb  tp  give  ]|0i| 
aggpd  opinion  of  me,  that  I  ijpust  tell  you  tfao  inholj^  \^ls^qry^  of 
tne   rule  you  have  saved— rit  was  given  to,  me.  for  l^vix|j^ 
measured  tlie  work,  and  made  up  tbe  bill  pf  ^  whole  pl^^sur^*. 
boat  myself.     Xou  may  guess  I  should  ^aye  been  spf ry.  enpi^gb) 
to,  have  lost  it.     Thank  you  for  its  being  once  n^i^e  in.q^*  W^^ 
less  hands,  and  tell  me  1  be§  whenever  I  can.dpypUjaQj  liftr 
riwr-T^thabyjlcaftwalfei^  ifer  you;  ^^^i^gtoljj^ 
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it^io-morrow,  and  it  shall  be  the  admiration  of  the  market.— Is 

there  any  thing  else  you  could  think  of  for  me  !" "  Why, 

yes,"  said  Francisco,  "  since  you  are  so  good  natured,  per- 
haps youM  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  some  of 
those  lines  and  figures  that  I  see  upon  your  rule — ^I  have  i 
great  curiosity  to  know  their  use." — **  That  FU  explain  to  yoy 
with  pleasure,  as  far  ^s  I  know  them  myself ;  but  when  I'm  at 
a  fault,  my  father,  who  is  cleverer  than  I  am,  and  understands 
trigonometry,  can  help  us  out." — "  Trigonometry  !"  repeated 
Francisco,  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  high  soundmg  word ; 
"  that's  what  I  certainly  shall  never  understand." — "  Oh  nevei 
fear,"  replied  Carlo,  laughing  ;  "  I  looked  just  as  you  do  noir, 
I  felt  just  as  you  do  now,  aU  in  a  fright  and  a  puzzle,  when  I 
first  heard  of  angles  and  sines,  and  ver-sines,  and  co-sines,  and 
arcs,  and  centres,  and  complements,  and  tangents." 

"  Oh  mercy  !  mercy  !"  interrupted  Francisco,  whilst  Caifc 
laughed,  with  a  sense,  but  with  a  benevolent  sense  of  superiori- 
ty. "  Why,"  said  he,  "  you'll  find  all  these  things  are  Wh 
thing  when  you  are  used  to  them — but  I  cannot  explain  mj 
rule  to  YOU  here  broiling  in  the  sun — besides,  it  will  not  be  the 
work  of  a  day  I  promise  you  ;  but  come  and  see  us  at  your 
leisure  hours,  and  we'll  study  it  together — ^I  have  a  great  no- 
tion we  shall  become  friends,  and  to  begin,  step  in  with  me 
now,"  said  Carlo,  ''  and  eat  a  little  macaroni  with  us,  I  know 
it  is  ready  by  this  time  ;  besides,  you'll  see  my  fadieri  and 
he'll  show  you  plenty  of  rules  and  compasses,  as  you  like  such 
things,  and  then  I'll  go  home  with  you  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing, and  you  shall  show  me  your  melons  and  vines,  and  teaeh 
me  in  time  something  of  gardening. — Oh,  I  see  we  must  be 
good  friends,  just  made  for  each  other,  so  come  in — no  cere- 
mony." 

Carlo  was  not  mistaken  in  his  predictions  ;  he  and  Francis-' 
CO  became  very  good  friends,  spent  all  their  leisure  hours  to- 
gether, either  in  Carlo's  workshop,  or  in  Francisco's  ^neyardi 
and  they  mutually  improved  each  other.     Francisco,  before 
he  saw  his  friend's  rule,  knew  but  just   enough  of  arithmetic  to 
calculate  in  his  head  the  price  of  the  fruit  which  he  sold  in  die 
market ;  but  with  Carlo's  assistance,  and  with  the  ambition  to 
understand   the  tables  and  figures  upon  the  wonderful  rule,  hcf 
set  to  work  in  earnest,  and,  in  due  time,  satisfied   both  himself 
and   hb  master.      *'  Who  knows  but  these  thmgs  that  I  am' 
learning  now  may  be  of  some  use  to  me  before  I  die,"  said 
Francisco,  as  he  was   sitting  one   morning  with  his  tutor,  die' 
carpenter.-—*'  To  be  sure  it  will,"  said  the  carpenter,  putting 
down   his  compasses  with  which  he  was  drawing  a  circle— 
**  Arithmetic  is  a  most  useful,  and  I  was  gomg  to  say  necessa- 
ry thing  to  be  known  by  men  in  all  stations,  and  a  litde  trigo- 
nometry does  no  harm  ;  in  short  my  maxim  is,  no  knowledge 
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comes  amiss ;  for  a  man's  head  is  of  as  much  use  to  him,  and 
aiore  than  his  hands. 

A  word  to  fhe  wiM  win  alwayi  mfkt.* 

Bendes,  to  say  nothing  of  making  a  fortune — is  not  there  a 
great  pleasure  in  being  something  of  a  scholar,  and  being  able 
Id  pass  one's  time  with  one's  book,  and  one's  compasses  and 
peacil  ?  Safe  companions  these  for  young  and  old  ;  no  one 
nts  into  mischief  that  has  pleasant  things  to  think  of,  and  to 
QO  when  alone,  and  I  know  for  my  part,  trigonometry  ia        " 

Here  the  carpenter,  Just  as  he  was  going  to  pronounce  a 
fresh  panegyric  upon  his  Uvourite  trigonometry,  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  sudden  entrance  of  his  little  daughter  Rosetta,  all  in 
tears,  a  very  unusual  spectacle  !  Rosetta,  take  the  year  round, 
jAed  fewer  tears  than  any  child  of  her  age  in  Naples.  ^<  Why 
my  dear  good-humoured  little  Rosetta,  what  has  happened  f 
Why  these  large  tears,"  said  her  brother  Carlo,  as  he 
wmt  up  to  her,  and  wiped  them  from  her  cheeks. — *^  And 
dJase  that  are  going  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose  so  fast,  I  must 
Mp  these  tears  too,"  said  Carlo.  Rosetta,  at  this  speech, 
bvit  out  a  laughing,  and  said,  **  that  she  did  not  know  till 
dbot  that  she  had  any  bridge  on  her  nose."  **  And  were  these 
ihdb  the  eause  of  the  tears  f "  said  her  brother,  looking  at  a 
l|iap  of  shells  which  she  held  before  her  in  her  (rock.  "  Yes, 
MTtfyi"  said  Rosetta,  "  it  was  partly  my  own  fault,  but  not  aO. 
I^  know  I  went  out  to  the  carpenter's  vard,  near  the  arsenal^ 
vbere  all  the  children  are  picking  up  chips  and  sticks  so  busi- 
ly, and  I  was  as  busy  as  any  of  them,  because  I  wanted  to  fill 
lav'baaket  soon,  and  then  I  thought  I  should  sell  my  basket-full 
iMCtly  in  the  little  wood  market.  And  as  soon  as  I  had  filled 
mf  basket  and  made  up  my  fisigot,  which  was  not  done,  broth- 
BTj  till  I  was  almost  baked  by  the  sun,  for  I  was  forced  to  wait 
by  the  carpenters  for  the  bits  of  wood  to  make  up  my  fagot,  I 
mjs  when  it  was  all  ready,  and  my  basket  full,  I  left  it  altogeth- 
ar  lb  the  yard."     "  That  was  not  wise  to  leave  it,"  said  Carlo 

'  But  I  only  left  it  for  a  few  minutes,  brother,  and  I  could 

think  any  body  would  be  so  dishonest  as  to  take  it  whilst  t 
away.     I  only  just  ran  fo  tell  a  boy  who  had  picked  up  all 

I  beautiful  shells  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  who  wanted  to  sell 
tiaif  that  I  should  be  glad  to  buy  them  from  him,  if  he  would 
ioiir  be  so  good  as  to  keep  them  for  me,  for' an  hour  or  so,  till  I 
laa  earried  my  wood  to  market,  and  till  I  had  sold  it,  and  so 
lad  money  to  pay  him  for  the  shells."  "  Your  heart  was  set 
nightiljr  on  these  shells,  Rosetta." — '<  Yes  ;  for  I  thought  you 
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and  Francisco,  brother,  would  like  to  have  them,  for  your  nice 
grotto  you  are  making  at  Resina,  that  was  the  reason  I  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  them.  The  boy  who  had  them  to  sell  was 
very  good-natured  ;  he  poured  them  into  my  lap,  and  said  I 
had  such  an  honest  face,  he  would  trust  me,  and  that  as  be  wu 
in  a  great  hurry,  he  could  not  wait  an  hour  whilst  I  sold  my 
wood  'f  but  that  he  was  sure  I  would  pay  him  in  the  evening, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  would  call  hei^  this  evening  for  the  mo- 
ney ;  but  now,  what  shall  I  do,  Carlo  ?  I  shall  have  no  money 
to  give  him,  I  must  give  him  back  his  sheUs,  and  that's  a  great 
pity."  "  But  how  happened  it  that  you  did  not  sell  your 
wood  ?" — "  Oh,  I  forgot ;  did  not  I  teU  you  that  ? — ^wfaeo  I 
went  back  for  my  basket,  do  you  know  it  was  emp^,  cpiite 
empty,  not  a  chip  left.  Some  dishonest  person  had  carried  it  . 
all  off.  Had  not  I  reason  to  cry  now.  Carlo  ?^ — **  FU  go  tUi 
minute  into  the  wood  market,  and  see  if  I  can  find  your  fago(| 
won't  that  be  better  than  crying  ?'' — said  her  brother* 
"  Should  you  know  any  one  of  your  pieces  of  wood  again  if 
you  were  to  see  them  f "  **  Yes,  one  of  them  I  am  sure  I 
should  know  agam,"  said  Rosetta.— -**  It  had  a  notch  at  one 
end  of  it,  where  one  of  the  carpenters  cut  it  off  from  anottwr 
piece  of  wood  for  me."  "  And  is  the  piece  of  wood  from 
which  the  carpenter  cut  it  still  to  be  seen,''  said  Francit- 
co. — '^  Yes,  it  is  in  the  yard  :  but  I  cannot  bring  it  to  you, 
for  it  is  very  heavy."  "  We  can  go  to  it,"  said  Francisco, 
**  and  I  hope  we  shall  recover  your  basket  full." 

He  and  Carlo  went  with  Rosetta  immediately  to  the  jrard, 
near  the  arsenal,  saw  the  notched  piece  of  wood,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  little  wood-market,  and  searched  every  heap  that 
lay  before  the  little  factors,  but  no  notched  bit  was  to  be  lonndf 
and  Rosetta  declared  that  she  did  not  see  one  stick  that  looked 
at  all  like  any  of  hers. — On  their  part,  her  companions  eagerly 
untied  their  fagots  to  show  them  to  her,  and  exclaimed  **  th^ 
they  were  incapable  of  taking  what  did  not  betong  to  tfaem ; 
-— diat  of  all  persons  they  should  never  have  thought  of  taking 
any  thing  from  the  good-natured  little  Rosetta,  who  was  always 
ready  to  give  to  others,  and  to  help  them  in  making  up  ttisir 
loads." 

Despairing  of  discovering  the  thief,  Francisco  and  Carlo  left 
the  market ;  as  they  were  returning  home,  they  were  met  by 
the  English  servant  Arthur,  who  asked  Francisco  where  he  had 
been,  and  where  he  was  going.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Bt^ 
setta's  lost  fagot,  and  of  the  bit  of  wood,  notched  at  one  eod, 
of  which  Rosetta  drew  the  shape  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  that  her 
brother  lent  her,  Arthur  exclaimed,  ''  I  have  seen  such  a  bit 
of  wood  as  this  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  I  cannot  re- 
collect where  ! — Stay — It  was  at  the  baker's  I  think,  where  I 
went  for  some  rolls  for  my  master.    It  was  laying^besioe  bis 
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bfem"     To  the  baker's  they  all  went  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
they  |ot  there  but  just  in  time,  the  baker  had  in  his  hand  the 
bit  of  wood,  with   which  he  was  that  instant  going  to  feM  his 
oveu.     **  Stop,  good  Mr.  Baker  !''  cried  Rosena,  who  ran  in- 
to the  baker's  shop  first,  and  as  he  heard  stop  !  stop  !  re-echo- 
ed by  many  voices,  the  baker  stopped,  and  turning  to  Francis- 
co, Carlo,  and  Arthur,  begged  with  a  countenance  of  some  sur- 
prise, to  know  why  they  desired  him  to  stop.     The  case  was 
easily  explained,  and  the  baker  told  them,  that  he  did  not  buy 
any  wood  in  the  little  market  that  morning.    That  this  fagot  he 
had  purchased  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  thirteen,*  from 
a  lad  of  about  Francisco's  height,  whom  he  met  near  the  yard 
of  the  arsenal.      "  This  is  my  bit  of  wood,  I  am  sure,  I  laiow 
it  by  this  notch,"  said  Rosetta. — **  Well,"  said  the  baker,  **  if 
you  win  stay  here  a  few  minutes  you  will  probably  see  the  lad 
who  sold  it  to  me  ;  he  desired  to  be  paid  in  bread,  and  my 
bread  was  not  quite  baked  when  he  was  here  ;  I  bid  him  call 
again  in  an  hour,  and  I  fancy  he  will  be  pretty  punctual,  for  he 
looked  desperately  hungry."    The  baker  had  scarcely  finished 
speaking,  when  Francisco,  who  was  standing  watching  at  the 
door,  exclaimed,  *^  Here  comes  Piedro  !  I  hope  he  is  not  the 
boy  who  sold  you  the  wood,  Mr.  Baker  ?"     *^  He  is  the  boy, 
though,"  replied  the  baker,  and  Piedro,  who  now  entered  the 
shop,  started  at  the  sight  of  Carlo  and  Francisco,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  since  the  day  of  disgrace  in  the  fruit  market. 

<*  Your  servant,  Signor  Piedro."  said  Carlo  ;  **  I  have  the 
honour  to  tell  you,  that  this  piece  of  wood,  and  all  that  you 
took  out  of  the  basket,  which  you  found  in  the  yard  of  the  ar- 
senal, belongs  to  my  sister."  ^<  Yes,  indeed,"  cried  Rosetta. 
-—Piedro  being  very  certain,  that  nobody  saw  him  when  he 
emptied  Rosetta's  basket,  and  imagining  that  he  was  suspected 
only  upon  the  bare  assertion  of  a  child  like  Rosetta,  who  might 
be  baffled  and  frightened  out  of  her  story,  boldly  denied  the 
charge,  and  defied  any  one  to  prove  him  guilty. 

**  He  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,"  said  Ar- 
diur,  with  the  cool  justice  of  an  Englishman  ;  and  he  stopped 
the  angry  Carlo's  arm,  who  was  going  up  to  the  culprit  with  all 
the  Italian  vehemence  of  oratory  and  gesture.  Arthur  went  on 
to  say  something  in  bad  Italian,  about  the  excellence  of  an 
Ei^lish  trial  by  jury,  which  Carlo  was  too  much  enraged  to 
bear,  but  to  which  Francisco  paid  attention,  and  turning  to 
Piedro,  he  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  be  judged  by  twelve 
of  his  equals  f  ^*  With  all  my  heart,"  said  riedro,  still  main- 
taining an  unmoved  countenance,  and  they  returned  immedi- 
ately to  the  little  wood-market. 


*  Tbe  Italiaot  beg io  their  day  at  f  un-tet,  and  reckoo  the  hours  io  an  aa* 
inlMTupted  scrkf  from  one  to  twcnty-foiir. 
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In  (heir  way,  they  had  passed  through  the  fruit-mark^l,  and 
crowds  of  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  Piedto's  for^ 
mer  transactions,  followed  to  hear  the  event  of  the  present  trial. 
Arthur  could   not,   especially   as   he   spoke  wretched  Italiaoi 
make  the  eager  little  merchants  understand  the  nature  and  ad* 
vantages  of  an   English  trial  hy  jury.     They  preferred  their 
own  summary  mode  of  proceedmg.     Francisco,  in  whose  in- 
tegrity all  had  perfect  confidence,  was  chosen  with  unanimoui 
shouts  for  the  judge,  but  he   declined  the  oiSce,  and  another 
was  appointed.      He  was  raised  upon  a  bench,  and  the  guilty, 
but  insolent  looking  Piedro,  and  the  ingenuous,  modest  Rosetti 
stood  before   him.     She  made  her  complaint  in  a  very  artless 
manner,  and  Piedro,  with  ingenuity,  which  in  a  better  cause 
would  have  deserved  admiration,  spoke  volubly  and  craftily  ia 
bis  own  defence  ;  but  all  that  he  could  say  could  not  alter  facts. 
The  judge  compared  the  notched   bit  of  wood,  found  at  the 
baker's,  with  the  piece  from  which  it  was  cut,  which  he  went  ID 
see   in  the  yard   of  the  arsenal.     It  was  found  to  fit  exactly. 
The  judge  then  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  the  loud  indig- 
nation of  all  the  spectators.     The  prisoner  was  sentenced  never 
more  to  sell  wood  in  that  market,  and  the  moment  sentence 
was  pronounced,  Piedro  was  hissed  and  hooted  out  of  the  mar* 

ket-place. ^Thus  a  third  time  he  deprived  himself  of  the 

means  ef  earning  his  bread. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  all  his  petty  methods  of  cheating  in 
the  trade«i  he  next  attempted.  He  handed  lemonade  about  in  a 
part  of  Naples  where  he  was  not  known  ;  but  he  lost  his  cus- 
tomers by  putting  too  much  water,  and  too  little  lemon  into  his 
beverage.  He  then  took  to  the  waters  from  the  sulphureous 
springs,  and  served  them  about  to  foreigners  ; — but  one  dayi 
as  he  was  trying  to  jostle  a  competitor  from  a  coach  door,  he 
slipped  his  foot,  and  broke  his  glasses.  They  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  an  old  woman,  who  hired  out  glasses  to  the  hap 
who  sold  lemonade.  Piedro  knew,  that  it  was  the  custom  to 
pay  of  course  for  all  that  were  broken  ;  but  this  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  do — ^he  had  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  thought 
that  it  would  be  very  clever  to  defraud  this  poor  woman  of  her 
right,  and  to  spend  his  shillings  upon  what  he  valued  much  nxxre 
than  he  did  his  good  name — macaroni.  The  filings  were 
soon  gone. — And  we  shall  for  the  present  leave  Piedro  to  lib 
follies,  and  his  fate,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  to  his  follies, 
and  their  inevitable  consequences. 

Francisco  was  all  this  time  acquiring  knowledge  from  his 
new  friends,  without  neglecting  his  own  or  his  father's  business* 
He  contrived  during  the  course  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  lo- 
make  himself  a  tolerable  arithmetician.  Carlo's  father  could 
draw  plans  in  architecture  neatly,  and  pleased  with  the  eager* 
ness  Francisco  showed  to  receive  instruction,  he  willingly  put 
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a  pencil  and  compasses  into  his  hand,  and  taught  bini  all  he 
knew  himself.  Francisco  had  great  perseverance,  and,  by  re- 
peated trials,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  copying  exactly  all  the 
plans  which  his  master  learnt  him.  His  copies,  in  time,  sur- 
passed the  originals,  and  Carlo  exclaimed,  with  astonishment : 
— "  Why,  Francisco,  what  an  astonishing  genius  you  have  for 
drawing  ! — ^Absolutely  you  draw  plans  better  than  my  father  !'' 
— "  As  to  genius,"  said  Francisco,  honestly,  "  1  have  none. 
AB  that  I  have  done  has  been  done  by  hard  labour  ;  I  donH 
know  how  other  people  do  things,  but  I  am  sure  tliat  I  never 
have  been  able  to  get  any  thing  done  well  but  by  patience  ; 
diMi*t  you  remember,.  Carlo j  how  you,  and  even  Rosetta  laughed 
at  me  the  first  time  your  father  put  a  pencil  into  my  awkward, 
clumsy  hands  f^^  ^'  Because,  said  Carlo,  laughing  again  at 
the  recoUection,  "  you  held  your  pencil  so  drolly ;  and  when 
jou  were  to  cut  it,  you  cut  it  just  as  if  you  were  using  a  prun- 
mg  knife  to  your  vines  ;  but  now  it  is  your  turn  to  laugh,  for 
jou  surpass  us  all.  And  the  times  are  changed,  since  I  set 
about,  to  explain  this  rule  of  mine  to  you."  "  Aye,  that  rule," 
aid  Francisco,  ''  how  much  I  owe  to  it.  Some  great  people, 
when  they  lose  any  of  their  fine  things,  cause  the  crier  to  prom- 
ise a  reward  of  so  much  money  to  whoever  shall  find  and  re- 
More  their  trbket ;  how  richly  have  you  and  your  father  re- 
warded me  for  returning  this  rule." 

Francisco's  modes^  and  gratitude,  as  they  were  perfectly 
SQcere,  attached  his  friends  to  him  most  powerfully  ;  but  there 
was  one  person,  who  regretted  our  hero's  frequent  absences 
from  his  vineyard  at  Resina.  Not  Francisco's  father,  for  he 
was  well  satisfied  his  son  never  neglected  his  business ;  and 
V  to  the  hours  spent  in  Naples,  he  had  so  much  confidence  in 
IVancisco,  that  he  felt  no  apprehensions  of  his  getting  into  bad 
company.  When  his  son  had  once  said  to  him,  *'  I  spend  my 
time  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  and  such  a  manner,"  he 
was  as  well  convinced  of  its  being  so,  as  if  he  had  watched  and 
teen  him  every  moment  of  the  day.  But  it  was  Arthur  who 
complained  of  Francisco's  absence.  "  I  see,  because  I  am  an 
Englishman,"  said  he,  "  you  don't  value  my  friendship,  and 
yet  that  is  the  very  reason  you  ought  to  value  it — no  friends  so 
good  as  the  English, — be  it  spoken  without  ofiTence  to  your 
ItaUan  friend,  for  whom  you  now  continually  leave  me  to  dodge 
up  and  down  here  in  Resina,  without  a  soul  that  I  like  to  speak 
to,  for  you  are  the  only  Italian  I  ever  liked."  "  You  shall  like 
another,  I  promise  you,"  said  Francisco,  "  you  must  come 
with  me  to  Carlo's,  and  see  how  I  spend  my  evenings,  then 
Gomfdain  of  me  if  you  can."  It  was  the  utmost  stretch  of  Ar- 
thur's complaisance  to  pay  this  visit,  but  in  spite  of  his  national 
prejudices,  and  habitual  reserve  of  temper,  he  was  pleased  with 
the  reception   he  met  with  from  the  generous  Carlo,  and  the 
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playful  Rosetta.  They  showed  him  Francisco's  drawings  witli 
enthusiastic  eagerness  ;  and  Arthur,  though  no  great  judge  of 
drawing,  was  m  astonishment,  and  frequently  repeated,— "  I 
know  a  gentleman  who  visits  my  master,  who  would  like  these 
things.  I  wish  I  might  have  them  to  show  him."  *^  Take 
them  then,"  said  Carlo,  "  I  wish  all  Naples  could  see  them, 
provided  they  might  be  liked  half  as  well  as  I  like  them." 

Arthur  carried  off  the  drawings,  and  one  day,  when  hb 
master  was  better  than  usual,  and  when  he  was  at  leisure,  eatmg 
a  dessert  of  Francisco's  grapes,  he  entered  respectfully,  with 
his  little  port-folio  under  his  arm,  and  begged  permission  to  show 
his  master  a  few  drawings,  done  by  the  gardener's  son,  whan 
grapes  he  was  eating.  Though  not  quite  so  partial  a  judge  ii 
Ae  enthusiastic  Carlo,  this  gentleman  was  both  pleased  and  sur- 
prised, at  the  sight  of  these  drawings,  considering  how  short  t 
time  Francisco  had  applied  himself  to  this  art,  and  what  sli|^ 
instructions  he  had  received.  Arthur  was  desired  to  sumoMa 
the  young  artist.  Francisco's  honest,  open  manner,  joined  to 
the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  abilities,  and  the  character  A^ 
thur  gave  him  for  strict  honesty,  and  constant  kindness  to  hii 

parents,  interested  Mr.  L ,  this  English  gentleman,  much  ia 

nis  favour.  Mr.  L was  at  this  time  in  treaty  wiUi  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  whom  he  wished  to  engage  to  copy  for  him  exactly 
some  of  the  cornices,  mouldings,  tablets,  and  antique  orna- 
ments, which  are  to  be  seen  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  ancnenl 
city  of  Herculaneum.* 


*  Wt   must  give  those  of  our  young  English  readers,  who  maj  aol  be  ic* 
quainted  with  the   ancient  city  of  Herculaneum,  some  idea  of  it.     None  caa 
be  ignorant,  that  near  Naples  is  the  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  of  Vetorinl. 
—That  from  time  to  time,  there  happen  violent  eruptions  from  thii  aooataii, 
that  is  to  say,  flames  and  immense  clouds  of  smoke  issue  from  diSfeiem  opcA- 
logs,  mouths,  or  craierSf  as  they  are  called,  but  more  especially  from  fbesoiK 
nit  of  the  mounlain,  which   is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Me  Crater,    k 
rumbling,   and   afterwards  a  roaring  noise  is  heard  within,  and  putA^fi^ 
quantities  of  stones,  and  minerals  burnt  into  masses  (scoHb)  are  throwa  oat 
of  the   crater,  sometimes  to   a  great  distance.      The  hot  ashes  from  Moaat 
Vesuvius,  have  oftea  been  seen  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses  of  Naplet,  fnm 
which   it  is   six  miles  distant.      Streams  of  lava  rundown   the  aidoa  of  Ite 
mountain  during  the  time  of  an  eruption,  destroying  every  thing  in  their  way, 
and  overwhelm  the  houses  and  vineyards,  which  aro  in  the  neighboarbooa. 
About  1700  years  ago,  during  the  reign  of  the   Roman   erapeior  Titos,  tbcfa 
happened  a  terrible  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  ,  and  a  large  city  called  Hcl>> 
culaneum,  which   was  situated  at  about  four  miles  distance  firom  the  vokaao, 
was  overwhelmed   by  the  streams  of  lava,  which  poured  into  it,  filled  op  At 
streets,  and  quickly  covered  ovei  the  tops  of  the  houses,  so  that  the  whole  was 
no  more  visible.  It  remained  for  many  years  buried.     The  lava,  which  covered 
it,  became  in  time  fit  for  vegetation,  plants  grew  there,  a  new  soil  waa  formed^ 
and  a  new  town,  called  Portici,  was  built  over  the  place  where  Hercalaacam 
formerly   stood.     The  little  village  of  Resina  is  also  situated  near  the  spot. 
About  fifty  years  ago,  in  a  poor  man's  garden  at  Resina,  a  hole  in  a  well  about 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  observed  ;  Some  persons  had  the 
curiosity  to  enter  Into  this  hole,  and  after  creeping  under  ground  for  sooao 
time,  they  came  to  the  fountlations  of  houses.    The  peasants,  iababitant*  of 
the  viUago,  wh6  had  probably  never  heard  of  Hercolaneumi  were  somewhat 
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CHAPTER  m.  -"y 


IWH  Ugrmnjktnnit  tijinm*  4i  f§em 
GrMt  tUafi  huf  vpon  omU  wIim. 


SiONOR  Camillo,  the  artist  employed  by  Mr.  L— —  to  copy 
iftttie  of  the  antique  ornaments  m  Herculaneum,  was  a  liberal 
Junded  man,  perfectly  free  from  that  mean  jealousy,  which 
imuld  repress  the  efforts  of  rising  genius. — **  Here  is  a  lad  of 
fetrcely  fifteen,  a  poor  gardener^s  son,  who,  with  merely  the 
iastructions  he  could  obtain  from  a  common  carpenter,  has 
learned  to  draw  these  plans  and  elevations,  which  you  see  are 
Islerably  neat.    What  an  advantage  your  instructions  would 
he  to  him,"  said  Mr.  L — ,  as  he  introduced  Francisco  to 
SgDor  Camillo.     **  I  am  interested  for  this  lad,  from  what  I 
have  learned  of  his  good  conduct — ^I  hear  he  is  strictly  honest, 
tod  one  of  the  best  of  sons ;  let  us  do  something  for  him  ;  if 
foa  will  give  him  some  knowledge  of  your  art,  I  will,  as  far  as 
mdney  can  recompense  you  for  your  loss  of  time,  pay  whatever 
Jftm  may  think  reasonable  for  his  instructions.''   Signor  Camillo 
Bade  DO  difficulties,  he  was  pleased  with  his  pupil's  appear- 
ance, and  every  day  he  liked  him  better  and  better.     In  the 
room  where  they  worked  together,  there  were  some  large  books 
^  drawings  and  plates,  which  Francisco  saw  now  and  then 


•t  their  discoTery.*  About  tb«  Mune  time,  in  a  pit  in  the  town  of 
f^rrlici  a  limilar  passage  under  ground  was  discovered,  and  by  orders  of  the 
Ua^of  Naples,  worlcmen  were  employed  to  dig  awaj  the  earth,  and  clear  the 
Thej  found,  at  length,  the  entrance  into  the  town,  which,  daring 

of  Titus,  wa4  buried  under  laTa.  It  was  about  eight  j-eight  Neapotl- 
(a  palm  contains  near  nine  inches)  below  the  top  of  the  pit.    The 

I,  as  the/  cleared  the  passages,  marked  their  way  with  chalk,  when 
,^kcj  cams  to  an j  turning,  lest  thejr  should  lose  themselves.  The  streets 
Wmocbed  out  in  manj  directions,  and  Ijing  across  them,  the  workmen  often 
.mmd  large  pieces  of  timber,  beams  and  rafters  ;  some  broken  in  the  Aill, 
atlwn  entire.  These  beams  and  rafters  are  burned  quite  black,  and  look 
Bke  charcoal,  except  those  that  were  found  in  moist  places,  which  have  more 
tiie  coloor  of  rotten  wood,  and  which  are  like  a  soft  paste,  into  which  jon 
prifht  ma  your  hand.  The  walls  of  the  houses  slant,  some  one  waj,  some 
aaoClMr,  and  some  are  upright.  Several  magnificent  buildings  of  brick,  faced 
with  marble  of  different  colours,  are  partly  seen,  where  the  workmen  have 
cleared  awaj  the  earth  and  lava,  with  which  they  were  encrusted  Columns 
of  red  and  white  marble,  and  flights  of  marble  steps,  are  seen  io  different 
piacirs.  And  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  palaces,  some  very  fine  statues  and  pic- 
tares  have  been  dug.  Foreigners  who  visit  Naples  are  extremely  curious  to 
•ee  thtt  subterraneous  city,  and  are  desirous  to  carry  with  them  into  their  own 
country  some  proofs  of  their  having  examined  this  wonderful  place. 


*  PkOofopUcal  Trsanctkms,  9di  Vel.  p«g«  4tf • 
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opened  by  his  master,  and  which  he  had  a  great  desire  to  loot 
over ;  but  when  he  was  left  in  the  room  by  himself,  he  never 
touched  them,  because  he  had  not  permission.  Signor  Camilkn 
the  first  day  he  came  into  this  room  with  his  pupil,  said  to  him, 
^^  Here  are  many  valuable  books  and  drawings,  young  man ;  I 
trust,  from  the  character  I  have  heard  of  you,  that  they  will  be 
perfectly  safe  here.'' 

Some  weeks  after  Francisco  had  been  with  the  painter,  they 
had  occasion  to  look  for  the  front  of  a  temple  in  one  of  these 
large  books.  ^*  What !  don't  you  know  in  which  book  to  look 
for  it,  Francisco  f "  cried  his  master,  with  some  impatience.— 
*^  Is  it  possible,  that  you  have  been  here  so  long  with  these 
books  and  that  you  cannot  find  the  print  I  mean  ?  Had  tou 
half  the  taste  I  gave  you  credit  for,  you  would  have  singled  it 
out  from  all  the  rest,  and  have  it  fixed  in  your  memory." 
'^But,  signor,  I  never  saw  it,"  said  Francisco,  respectftdlyt 
**  or,  perhaps,  I  should  have  preferred  it."  ^^  That  you  never 
saw  it,  young  man,  is  tlie  very  thing  of  which  I  complain.  Is 
a  taste  for  the  arts  to  be  learned,  think  you,  by  looking  at  the 
cover  of  a  book  like  this  ? — Is  it  possible  that  you  never  thought 
of  opening  it  ?"  "  Often  and  often,"  cried  Francisco,  *'  have  I 
longed  to  open  it,  but  I  thought  it  was  forbidden  me ;  and 
however  great  my  curiosity  in  your  absence,  I  have  nevef 
touched  them.  I  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  time  would  come, 
when  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  show  them  to  me*" 
'*  And  so  it  is  come,  excellent  young  man,"  cried  CamiUo ; 
'^  much  as  I  love  taste,  I  love  integrity  more — ^I  am  noir  sure 
of  your  having  the  one,  and  let  me  see  whether  you  have,  as  I 
believe  you  have,  the  other.  Sit  you  down  here  beside  me, 
and  we  will  look  over  these  books  together." 

The  attention  with  which  his  young  pupil  examined  eyeiy 
thing,  and  the  pleasure  he  unaffectedly  expressed  in  seeing 
these  excellent  prints,  sufficiently  convinced  his  judicious  iDa»< 
ter,  that  it  was  not  from  the  want  of  curiosity  or  taste,  that  be 
had  never  opened  these  tempting  volumes.  His  confidence  ift 
Francisco  was  much  increased  by  this  circumstance,  slight  ta  il 
may  appear.  One  day  signor  Camilk)  came  behind  FranciacOf 
as  be  was  drawing  with  much  intentness,  and  tapping  him  iipoB 
the  shoulder,  he  said  to  him  :  "  put  up  your  pencils,  and  follow 
me  I  1  can  depend  upon  your  integrity,  I  have  pledged  myaetf 
for  it.  Bring  your  note  book  with  you,  and  follow  me  ;  1  wiH 
this  day  show  you  something,  that  will  entertain  you  at  least  as 
^durh  as  ray  lar^e  book  of  prints. — Follow  me." 

Francisco  followed,  till  they  came  to  the  pit  near  the  en- 
trance of  Hercuhmeum. — "  I  have  obtained  leave  for  you  to 
accompany  me,"  said  his  master,  **  and  you  know,  I  suppose, 
that  this  is  not  a  permission  granted  to  every  one."  Paintings 
9f  great  value,  besides  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  antique 


braceldtSy  nogs,  &C.  are  froni  time  to  thnc  found  amongst  thcsa 
ruins,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary,  that  no  person  should  be 
admitted,  whose  honesty  cannot  be  depended  upon."  Even 
l^rancisco's  talents  could  not  hare  advanced  him  in  the  worlds 
we  may  remark,  unless  they  bad  been  united  to  integrity.  He 
was  much  delighted  and  astonished  by  the  new  scene,  that  was 
now  opened  to  his  view,  and  as  he,  day  after  day,  accompanied 
Iw  master  to  this  subterramsous  city,  he  had  leisure  for  obser"" 
tfation.  He  was  employed,  as  soon  as  he  had  gratified  his  curi'- 
oaity,  io  drawing.  There  are  niches  in  the  walls  m  several 
places,  from  wluch  pictures  .have  been  dug,  and  these  niches 
an  often  adorned  with  elegant  mascjues,  figures  and  animals^ 
Irkich  have  been  left  by  the  ignorant  or  careless  workmen,  and 
wUch  are  going  fast  to  destruction.  Signer  Camillo,  who  wa3 
eopying  these  for  his  English  employer,  had  a  mind  to  try  his 
|N^'s  skill,  and  pointing  to  a  niche  bordered  with  grotesque 
foires,  he  desired  him  to  try,  if  he  could  make  any  hand  oi  it* 
fraocisco  made  several  trials,  and  at  last  finished  such  an  ex- 
■dlent  copy,  that  his  enthusiastic  aiM  generous  master,  with 
wm  encomiums,  carried  it  immediately  to  his  patron,  and  he 
had  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  Mr.  L—  a  purse  containing 
Ire  guineas,  as  a  reward  and  encouragiement  for  his  pupil« 
IVfliidisco  had  no  sooner  received  this  money,  than  he  hurried 
Iwiii0  to  his  lather  and  mother's  cottage.  His  mother,  some 
aioaUis  before  this  time,  had  taken  a  small  dairy  farm,  and  her 
son  had  once  heard  her  express  a  wish,  that  she  was  but  rich 
emmgt^to  purchase  a  remarkably  fine  brindled  cow,  which  be* 
liN^ed  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  Here,  my  dear 
nother,"  cried  Frantisoo,  pouring  the  guineas  into  her  lap^ 
^  and  here,"  continued  he,  emptying  a  bag,  which  contained 
ibMK  as  much-  more,  in  small  Italian  coins,  ^e  profits  of  trade, 
IM  money  he  had  feirly  earned  during  the  two  years  he  sold 
fcdto  amongst  the  little  NeapoUten  merchants ;  "  this  is  all 
jfaur's,  dearest  mother,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  enough  to  pay  for 
Ae  brindiedcow — Nay,  you  must  not  refuse  me-— I  have  set  my 
hetft  upon  that  cow's  being  milked  by  you  this  very  evening  } 
aatf  ril  produce  my  best  bunches  of  grapes^  and  my  father^ 
l^eliiaps,  will-  giw  us'  a  melon>  for  I've  had  no  time  for  melons 
lUi  season^  and  I'll  step  to  Naples,  and  invite  ■  may  I, 
nocher? — my  good-  friends,  deaf  Carlo,  and  your  favourite 
Kcder  Rosetta^  and  my  old  drafwing  master,  and  my  friend  Ar«* 
ibur,  afid  we'll  sup  with  you  at  your  dairy." 

The  haj^y  mother  thanked  her  son,  and  the  father  assured, 
h&hi'tbat  neither  melon  nor  pine-ap|de  should  be  spared,  to 
ihake'  a  supper  worthy  of  his  friends.  The  brindled'  cow  was 
bought,  and  Arthur  and  Garb^  and  Rosetta^  most  joyiuUy  ac-* 
0epied  their  invitation*    The  carpenter  had  unluckily  appointed 
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to  settle  a  long  account  that  day  with  one  of  his  employers,  and 
he  could  not  accompany  his  children.  It  was  a  delicious  eve- 
ning, they  left  Naples  just  as  the  sea  breeze,  after  the  heats  of 
the  day,  was  most  refreshingly  felt.  The  walk  to  Resina,  the 
vineyard,  the  dairy,  and  most  of  all,  the  brindled  cow,  were 
praised  by  Carlo  and  Rosetta,  with  all  the  Italian  superlatives 
which  signify,  ''  Most  beautiful !  Most  delightful !  Most  charnh 
ing  !"  Whilst  the  English  Arthur,  with  as  warm  a  heart,  was 
more  temperate  in  his  praise,  declaring  that  this  was  **  the  most 
like  an  English  summer^s  evening  of  any  he  had  ever  felt  since 
he  came  to  Italy :  and  that,  moreover,  the  cream  was  almost 
as  good  as  what  he  bad  been  used  to  drink  in  Cheshire.'*  The 
company,  who  were  all  pleased  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
gardener's  good  fruit,  which  he  produced  in  great  abundance, 
did  not  think  of  separating  till  late.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight 
night,  and  Carlo  asked  his  friend  if  he  would  wcdk  with  diem 
part  of  the  way  to  Naples.—**  Yes,  all  the  way,  most  willingly," 
cried  Francisco,  *'  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  to 
your  father,  with  my  own  hands,  this  fine  bunch  of  grapes,  that 
I  have  reserved  for  him  out  of  my  own  share."—"  Add  thb 
fine  pine-apple  for  my  share,  then,"  said  his  father,  "  and  a 
pleasant  walk  to  you,  my  young  friends." 

They  proceeded  gaily  along,  and  when  they  reached  Naples^ 
as  they  passed  through  the  square,  where  the  little  merchants 
held  their  market,  Francisco  pointed  to  the  spot  where  he  found 
Carlo's  rule :  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  showmg  his 
friends,  that  he  did  not  forget  their  former  kindness  to  him. 
"  That  rule,"  said  he,  ^*  has  been  the  cause  of  all  my  present 
happiness,  and  I  thank  you  for "  "  Oh,  never  mind  thank- 
ing him  now,"  interrupted  Rosetta,  "  but  look  yonder  and  tdl 
me  what  all  those  people  are  about."  She  pointed  to  a  groupe 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  assembled  under  a 
piazza,  listening,  in  various  attitudes  of  attention,  to  a  man,  who 
was  standing  upon  a  flight  of  steps,  speaking  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  with  much  action,  to  the  people  who  surrounded  him. 
Francisco,  Carlo,  and  Rosetta  joined  his  audience*  The  mooD 
shone  full  upon  his  countenance,  which  was  very  expressivei 
and  which  varied  frequently  according  to  the  characters  of  the 
persons,  whose  history  he  was  telling,  and  <  according  to  all  the 
changes  of  their  fortune.  This  man  was  one  of  those  who  are 
called  Improvisatori — persons,  who,  in  Italian  towns,  go  about 
reciting  verses,  or  telling  stories,  which  they  are  supposed  to 
invent  as  they  go  on  speaking.  Some  of  dbese  people  speak 
with  great  oratory,  and  collect  crowds  round  them  in  the  pubUc 
streets.  When  he  sees  the  attention  of  his  audience  fixed,  and 
when  he  comes  to  some  very  interesting  part  of  his  narrative^ 
the  dextrous  improvisatore  drops  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  and 
pauses  till  his  auditors  have  paid  their  tribute  to  bis  ek>quence. 
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When  he  thinks  the  hat  sufficiently  full,  he  takes  it  up  again, 
and  proceeds  with  his  story.  The  hat  was  dropped  just  as 
Francisco  and  his  two  friends  came  under  the  piazza ;  the  ora- 
tor had  finished  one  story,  and  was  going  to  commence  another. 
— He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Francisco,  then  glanced  at  Carlo 
and  Rosetta,  and  after  a  moment's  consideration,  he  began  a 
story,  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  one,  that  our  young 
English  readers  may,  perhaps,  know  by  the  name  of  ^^  Comaro, 
or  the  Grateful  Turk."  Francisco  was  deeply  interested  in 
this  narrative,  and  when  the  hat  was  dropped,  he  eagerly  threw 
in  his  contribution.  At  the  end  of  the  story,  when  the  speaker's 
voice  stopped,  there  was  a  momentary  silence,  which  was 
broken  by  the  orator  himself)  who  exclaimed,  as  he  took  up  the 
hat  which  lay  at  his  feet,  ^*  My  friends,  here  is  some  mistake  ! 
this  is  not  my  hat ;  it  has  been  changed  whilst  I  was  taken  up 
with  my  story — ^pray,  gentlemen,  find  my  bat  amongst  you,  it 
was  a  remarkably  good  one,  a  present  from  a  nobleman  for  an 
epigram  I  made.  I  would  not  lose  my  hat  for  twice  its  value ; 
pray,  gentlemen,  it  has  my  name  written  within  side  of  it.  Do- 
minicho  Improvisatore. — Pray,  gentlemen,  examine  your  hats." 

Every  body  present  examined  their  hats,  and  showed  them 
to  Dominicho,  but  his  was  not  amongst  them.  No  one  had  left 
the  company ;  the  piazza  was  cleared,  and  searched  in  vain. 
**  The  hat  has  vanished  by  magic,"  said  Dominicho.—"  Yes„ 
and  by  the  same  magic,  a  statue  moves,"  cried  Carlo,-^point« 
ing  to  a  figure  standing  in  a  niche,  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
observation.  The  face  was  so  much  in  the  shade,  that  Caria 
did  not  at  first  perceive,  that  the  statue  was  Piedro.  Piedro^ 
when  he  saw  himself  discovered,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and» 
throwing  down  Dominicho's  hat,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  be-> 
hind  him,  cried,  "  A  pretty  set  of  novices  !  Most  excellent 
jdayers  at  hide  and  seek  you  would  make*'*  Whether  Piedro 
really  meant  to  have  carried  off  the  poor  man's  hat^  or  whether 
be  was,  as  he  said,  merely  in  jest,  we  leave  it  to  those  who 
know  his  general  character  to  decide.  Carlo  shook  his  head-** 
•^  Still  at  your  old  tricks,  Piedro,"  said  be,  "  Remember  the 
old  proverb  :  No  fox  so  cunning  but  he  comes  to  the  furrier's 
at  tast."* — "  I  defy  the  furrier  and  you  too,"  replied  Piedro, 
takmg  up  his  own  ragged  hat.— ''^  I  have  no  need  to  steal  hats» 
I  can  afford  to  buy' better  than  you'll  have  upon  your  head« 
Francisco,  a  word  with  you,  if  you  have  done  crying  at  the 
pitiful  story  you  have  been  Ustenmg  to  so  attentively." 

*^  And  what  would  you  say  to  me,"  said  Francisco,  following, 
bim  a  few  steps. — '^  Do  not  detain  me  long,  because  my  friends 
will  wait  for  me."  "  If  they  are  friends  they  can  wait,"  said 
Piedro.     '<  You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  being  seen  in  aty 

*  Tutti  le  Tolpi  li  troTtno  in  p«Uictra. 
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eompanjr  now,  I  can  tell  you,  for  [  am,  as  I  always  told  you  I 
should  be,  the  richest  inan  of  the  two." 

*^  Rich  !  You  rich  ?"  cried  Francisco ;  **  well,  then,  it  was 
impossible  you  could  mean  to  trick  that  poor  man  out  of  iis 
good  hat.^  <^  Impossible  !"  said  Piedro.  Francisco  did  not 
consider,  that  those,  who  have  habits  of  pilfering,  continue  to 
practise  them  often,  when  the  poverty,  which  first  tempted 
them  to  dishonesty,  ceases.  ^*  Impossible !  You  stare  when  I 
tell  you  I  am  rich,  but  the  thbg  is  so — ^moreover,  I  am  wcH 
with  my  father  at  home. — ^I  have  friends  in  Naples,  and  I  cafl 
myself  Piedro  the  Lucky.  Look  you  here,'*  said  he,  producing 
an  old  gold  coin  ;  ''  this  does  not  smell  of  fish,  does  it  ?  My 
father  is  no  longer  a  fisherman,  nor  I  neither. — Neither  do  { 
sell  sugar-plums  to  children  ;  nor  do  I  slave  myself  in  a  vine- 
yard like  some  folks ;  but  fortune,  when  I  least  expected  it,  has 
stood  my  friend.     I  have  many  pieces  of  gold  like  this. — Dig"> 

g'ng  in  my  father^s  sarden,  it  was  my  luck  to  come  to  an  old 
Oman  vessel  full  of  gold.  I  have  this  day  agreed  for  a  house 
jn  Naples  for  my  father.  We  shall  live,  whilst  we  cgn  afibrd 
it,  like  great  folks,  you  will  se^,  and  I  shall  enjoy  the  envy  that 
will  be  felt  by  some  of  my  old  friends,  the  little  Neapolitan 
in^rchants,  who  will  change  their  note  when  they  see  my 
change  of  fortune.  What  say  you  to  all  this,  Francisco  the 
honest  ?*•  "  That  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  prosperity,  and  hope 
you  may  enjoy  it  long  and  well."  *'  Well !  no  doubt  of  that, 
every  one  who  has  it,  enjoys  it  toell :  He  always  dances  well 
to  whom  fortune  pipes."*  "  Yes,  but  no  longer  pipe  no  loneer 
d$mce,"  replied  Francisco,  and  here  they  parted ;  for  Redro 
walked  away  abruptly,  much  mortified  to  perceive,  that  bis 
prosperity  did  not  excite  much  envy,  or  comniand  any  addi- 
tional respect  from'  Francisco. 

<'  I  would  rather,"  said  Francisco,  when  he  returned  to  Carlo 
and  Rosetta,  who  waited  for  him  under  the  portico,  where 
he  left  th^m,  ^'  I  would  rather  have  such  good  friends  as 
vou.  Carlo  and  Arthur,  and  some  more  I  could  name,  and, 
besides  that,  have  a  clear  conscience,  and  work  honesdy  for  my 
br^ad,  than  be  as  lucky  as  Piedro. — Do  you  know,  he  has 
found  a  treasure,  he  says,  in  his  father's  garden,  a  vase  full  of 
gold  ;  he  showed  tne  one  of  the  gold  pieces." — "  Much  good 
may  they  do  him ;  I  hope  he  came  honestly  by;'  them,"  saici( 
Carlo ;  ^'  but  ever  since  the  affair  of  the  double  measure,  I  sua^ 
pect  double  dealing  always  from  him.  It  is.  not  our  afifaur,  how*^ 
^ver,  1^  him  make  himself  happy  his  way,  and  we  our's, 

^  B«  thai  woold  Utc  in  ptao*  aod  rett| 
Hiift  hetr,  and  aee,  and  saj  tb«  bctt.'*t 

All  Piedro's  neighbours  did  not  follow  this  peaceable  maxim ; 

I  AfHi  ^^n  W^ti  fi  c|ii  for^aoa  tuom^.    f  Qde,  vede,  tace,  se  ▼Qoi  TiTer  iq  p«c^r 
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for  when  he  and  his  father  began  to  circulate  the  story  of  the 
treasure  found  in  the  garden,  the  village  of  Resina  did  not  give 
them  implicit  faith.  People  nodded,  and  whispered,  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders;  then  crossed  themselves,  and  declared,  mat 
they  would  not  for  all  the  riches  in  Naples,  change  places  with 
either  Piedro  or  his  father.     Regardless,  or  pretending  to  be 
regardless,  of  these  suspicions,  Piedro   and  his  father  per- 
nAed  in   their  assertions.     The  fishing  nets  were  sold,  and 
every  thing  in  their  cottage  was  disposed  of ;  they  left  Resina, 
went  to  live  at  Naples,  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  matter  began 
ID  be  almost  forgotten  in  the  village.     The  old  gardener,  Fran- 
ckico's  father,  was  one  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  think  the 
hut,  and  all  that  he  said  upon  the  subject  was,  that  be  would 
not  exchange  Francisco  the  Honest,  for  Piedro  the  Lucky. — 
Tliat  one  can't  judge  of  the  day  till  one  sees  the  evening  as  well 
IS  the  morning.* 

Not  to  leave  our  readers  longer  in  suspense,  we  must  in- 
form  them,  that  the  peasants  of  Resina  were  right  in  their  sus- 
jricums.     Piedro  had  never  found  any  treasure  in  his  father's 
gtrden,  but  he  came  by  his  gold  in  the  following  manner  :  after 
w  was  banished  from  the  little  wood-market  for  stealing  Ro- 
SQtta*5  basket-full  of  wood,  after  he  had  cheated  the  poor  woman, 
vrtip  let  glasses  out  to  hire,  out  of  the  value  of  the  dasses  which 
he  broke,  and,  in  short,  after  he  had  entirely  lost  his  credit  with 
^  who  knew  him,  he  roamed  about  the  streets  of  Naples,  reck- 
'eav  of  what  became  of  him — He  found  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
verb, "  that  credit  lost  is  like  a  Venice  glass  broke — ^it  can't  be 
mended  again."  The  few  shillings,  which  he  had  in  his  pockety 
supplied  him  with  food  for  a  few  days ;  at  last  he  was  gjad  to 
t^  employed  by  one  of  the  peasants,  who  come  to  Naples  to 
l^^ad  their  asses  with  manure  out  of  the  streets.     They  often 
fellow  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  during  the  night  time,  the 
t^ack  of  carriages  that  are  gone,  or  that  are  returning  from  the 
^^ra ;  and  Piedro  was  one  night  at  this  work,  when  the  horses 
^  a  nobleman's  carriage  took  fright  at  the  sudden  blaze  of  some 
fire-works.     The  carriage  was  overturned  near  him  ; — a  lady 
Wis  taken  out  of  it,  and  was  hurried  by  her  attendants  into  a 
diop,  where  she  stayed  till  her  carriage  was  set  to  rights* 
She  was  too  much  alarmed  for  the  first  ten  minutes  after  her 
acddenti  to  think  of  any  thing ;  but,  after  some  time,  she 
percehred  that  she  had  lost  a  valuable  diamond  cross,  which 
she  bad  worn  that  night  at  the  opera  : — she  was  uncertain 
where  she  had  dropped  it ;  the  shop,  the  carriage,  the  street, 
were  searched  for  it  in  vain.     Piedro  saw  it  fall  as  the  lad 
was  b'fted  out  of  the  carriage,  seized  upon  it,  and  carried 
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•  La  TiU  il  fine— el  di  lo«ia  la  icre. 

<<  Compute  the  mprn  and  eTeniog  of  their  day." 
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Pori, 


St.  Nicholas,  only  to  ask  my  way,  my  shortest  way,''  sts 
cd  Piedro.  "  No  equivocations ! — ^Tell  me  what  brin 
here  at  this  time  of  night  ? — I  mil  know." — Piedro,  w 
himself  in  his  fatlier's  grasp,  and  who  knew,  that  his 
would  certainly  search  him,  to  find  out  what  he  had  bro 
sell,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  produce  the  diamond 
His  father  could  but  just  see  its  lustre  by  the  light  of 
lamp,  which  hung  over  their  heads  in  tlie  gloomy  pas 
which  they  stood.  "  You  would  have  been  duped  if  y< 
gone  to  sell  this  to  the  Jew ;  it  is  well  it  has  fallen  ii 
hands. — How  came  you  by  it  .'^"  Piedro  answered  that 
found  it  in  the  street.  "  Go  your  ways  home,  then,"  s 
father ;  "it  is  safe  with  me,  concern  yourself  no  more  ab 
Piedro  was  not  inclined  thus  to  relinquish  his  booty,  i 
now  thought  proper  to  vary  in  his  account  of  the  roar 
which  he  found  the  cross.  He  now  confessed,  that 
dropped  from  the  dress  of  a  lady,  whose  carriage  was  ov 
cd  as  she  was  coming  home  from  the  opera ;  and  he  cor 
by  saying,  that  if  his  father  took  his  prize  from  him,  withe 
ing  him  his  share  of  the  profits,  be  would  go  directly 
shop  where  the  lady  stopped  whilst  her  servants  were 
the  carriage,  and  tliat  he  would  give  notice  of  his  havinj 
the  cross.  Piedro's  father  saw,  that  his  smart  son, 
scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  a  match  for  him  in  i 
He  promised  him,  tliat  he  should  have  half  of  whate 
Jew  would  give  for  the  diamonds,  and  Piedro  insisted 
being  present  at  the  transaction.  We  do  not  wish  to  la 
to  our  young  readers  scenes  of  iniquity  ;  it  is  sufficient 
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'and  so  it  proved  in  this  in^ance  ;  both  father  and  8on  lived  a 
riotous  life,  as  long  as  their  ^money  lasted,  and  it  did  not  last 
many  months. — What  bis  bad  education  began^  bad  company 
finished,  and  Piedro's  mind  was  completely  ruined  by  the  aa^ 
sociates,  with  whom  he  became  connected,  during  what  he 
called  his  prosperity.  When  his  money  was  at  an  end,  these 
unprincipled  friends  began  to  look  cold  upon  him,  and  at  last 
plainly  told  him,  ^^  If  you  mean  to  live  with  t»,  you  must  live  a$ 
we  doJ**  They  lived  by  robbery.'— Piedro,  though  familiarized 
to  the  idea  of  fraud,  was  shocked  at  the  thought  of  becoming  a 
robbeif  by  profession.  How  difficult  it  is  to  stop  in  the  career 
of  vice ! 

Whether  Piedro  had  power  to  stop,  or  whether  he  Was  hur- 
ried on  by  his  associates,  we  shaD,  for  the  present,  leave  in 
doubt. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  Piedro  the  Cunning  to  Francis- 
co the  Honest.  Francisco  contmued  the  happy  and  useful 
course  of  his  life ;  by  his  unremitting  perseverance,  he  improv- 
ed himself  rapidly  under  the  instructions  of  his  master  and 
firiend  signor  CamiUo. — His  friend,  we  say,  for  the  fair  and 
open  character  of  Francisco  won,  or  rather  earned,  the  friend-^ 
■hip  of  thb  benevolent  artist*  The  English  gentleman  seemed 
to  take  a  pride  in  our  hero's  success  and  good  conduct ;  he 
was  not  one  of  those  patrons,  who  think  that  they  have  done 
enough,  when  they  have  given  five  guineas.  His  servant  Ar- 
thur, always  considered  every  generous  action  of  his  master's 
as  his  own,  and  was  particularly  pleased  whenever  this  gene- 
rosity was  directed  towards  Francisco.  As  for  Carlo,  and  the 
little  Rosetta,  they  were  the  companions  of  all  the  pleasant 
walks,  which  Francisco  used  to  take  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
after  he  had  been  shut  up  all  day  at  his  work.  And  the  old 
carpenter,  delighted  with  the  gratitude  of  his  pupil,  frequently 
repeated — '^  That  he  was  proud  to  have  given  the  first  instruc- 
tions to  such  a  geniusy  and  that  he  had  always  prophesied 
Francisco  would  be  a  great  man." — ^'And  a  good  man,  papa,'' 
said  Rosetta ;  *'  for  though  he  has  grown  so  great,  and  fhough 
he  goes  into  palaces  now,  to  say  nothing  of  that  place  under 
ground,  where  he  has  leave  to  go,  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this^ 
he  never  forgets  my  brother  Carlo  and  you."  '*  That's  the 
way  to  have  good  friends,"  said  the  carpenter. — "  And  I  like 
his  way ;  he  does  more  than  he  says ;  Facts  are  masculine^ 
and  words  are  feminine."* 

*  I  fatli  fono  maschii,  le  parole  femUM. 
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These  gped  friends  seemed  to  make  Francisco  happier  than 
Piedro  could  be  made  by  his  stolen  diamonds* 

One  mommg  Francisco  was  sent  to  finish  a  sketch  of  the 
front  of  an  ancient  temple,  amongst  the  ruins  of  Herculanewa ) 
he  had  just  reached  the  pit,  and  the  men  were  about  to  let  bin 
down  with  cords,  in  the  usual  manner,  when  his  attention  vis 
caught  by  the  shrill  sound  of  a  scolding  woman's  vdce.    Hs 
looked,  and  saw  at  some  paces  distant  this  female  fury,  wfe 
stood  guarding  the  windlass  of  a  well,  to  which,  with  tlvectea- 
iog  gestures,  and  most  voluble  menaces  she  forbade  att  acoeei. 
The  peasants — ^men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  come  wiib 
their  pitchers  to  draw  water  at  this  well,  were  held  at  bay  bf 
the  encaged  female }  not  one  dared  to  be  the  first  to  advanes; 
whilst  she  grasped  with  one  hand  the  handle  of  the  windhtfr 
and,  with  the  other  tanned  muscular  arm  extended,  govemii 
the  populace,  bidding  them  remember,  that  she  was  Padront, 
or  mistress  of  the  well.     They  retired  in  hopes  of  finding  t 
more  gentle  Padrona  at  some  other  well  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  the  fury,  when  they  were  out  of  sight,  divided  the  long 
Utek  hail,  which  hung  over  her  face,  and  tuniing  to  some  oi 
ihe  spectators,  appealed  to  them  in  a  sober  voice,  and  asked  if 
she  wae  not  rigfac  io  what  she  had  done  ?-^"  I,  that  am  IV 
dnma  ef  tke  well,''  said  she,  addressing  herself  So  FraneisoO) 
whe,  with  great  attention^  was  contemplating  her  with  the  eft 
of  if  painter— ^^  1,  that  am  Padrona  of  the  well',  must,  in  tkM 
of  soarcitj,  d»  strict  justice,  and  preserve  for  oursekFe»  akvs 
the  water  ef  our  well--^ere  is  scarcely  enongh  e^^en  for  ou^ 
selves.    1  haive  been  obliged  te  mdce  my  bni^nd  lengthen  Ac^ 
ropes'  every  day  for  diis  week  past ;  if  things  go  on  at  this  ratef 
there  will  seem  be  not  one  drop  of  water  left  in  my  weil.'^-^-^  Nor 
in  any  ef  the  weHs  in  the  neigbboufhood,"  added  one  of  the 
workneb!  who  was  standing  by ;  and  he  mentioned  se^dril  itf 
which  the  water  had  lately  suddenly  decreased ;  and  a-  valSut 
affirmed)  that  his  mill'  had  stopped  for  want  ef  water.     FnK^ 
ciseo  was  soruck  by  these  remarks,  which  brought  te  his^reoo^ 
leetien*  similhr  facts,  which  he  had  often  heard'  his  fiithef  mM^ 
don  in  his  ebiidhood,,  as  having  been  before  observed'  prevhHilF 
to  the  last  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius.*     He>liad*risO'4ieaf># 
from-  his  father  in  his*  childfaood,  that  it  is^  belter  to*  tiHist  tO'  pre^ 
dence*,  than  to  fortune ;  and,  therefore,  tbeegh  the  peesante  awl 
workmen,  to  whom  he  mendoned-  his  fean,  laughed*,  and^said-^ 
^'  That  as  the  burning  mountain  had  been  fatt^uraMe'  to*  diMl 
for  se  many  years,  they  would-  tirust  to  iff  and  St>  Jhduaritw  oM 
duy  lenger."    Yet  Franciseo  immediately  gai^  up  all-  tbeaglM 
ef  spending  this  day  amidst  the  ruins  of  Kereulanemn;     iSte- 
having  inquired  sufficiently,  after  haviiig  seen  severs!  welbt  in' 
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nrhich  the  water  had  evidently  decreased,  and  after  having  seen 
the  mill  wheels  that  were  standing  still  for  want  of  their  usual 
Mippiy,  he  hastened  home  to  his  father  and  nnother,  reported 
what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  and  begged  of  them  to  remove, 
md  to  take  what  things  of  value  they  could  to  some  distance 
Tom  the  dangerous  spot  where  they  now  resided. — Some  of 
lie  inhabitants  of  Resina,  whom  he  questioned,  declared  that 
hey  had  heard  strange  rumbling  noises  under  ground,  and  a 
leasant  and  his  son,  who  had  been  at  work  the  preceding  day 
n  a  vineyard  a  little  above  the  village,  related,  that  they  had 
leen  a  sudden  puff  of  smoke  come  out  of  the  earth  close  to 
hem,  and  that  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  heard  a  noise  like 
he  going  off  of  a  pistol.*  The  villagers  listened  with  large 
yes  and  open  ears,  to  these  relations,  yet  such  was  their  ha- 
bitual attachment  to  the  spot  they  lived  upon,  or  such  their 
lecurity  in  their  own  good  fortune,  that  few  of  them  would  be- 
ieve,  that  there  could  be  any  necessity  for  removing. — ''We'll 
iee  what  will  happen  to-morrow :  we  shall  be  safe  here  one 
lay  longer,"  said  they.  Francisco's  father  and  mother,  nnore 
mident  than  the  generality  of  theur  neighbours,  went  to  the 
KMise  of  a  relation,  at  some  miles  distance  from  Vesuvius,  and 
tarried  with  them  all  their  effects.  In  the  mean  time,  Fran- 
lifco  went  to  the  villa  where  his  English  friends  resided  ;  this 
ilia  was  in  a  most  dangerous  situation,  near  Torre  del  Greco, 
I  lown  that  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  He  related 
U  the  facts  that  he  had  heard  to  Arthur,  who,  not  having  been, 
ike  the  inhabitants  of  Resina,  familiarized  to  the  idea  of  living  in 
he  vicinity  of  a  burning  mountain,  and  habituated  to  trust  in 
Ic  Januarius,  was  sufficiently  alarmed  by  Francisco's  repre- 
entations ;  he  ran  to  his  master's  apartment,  and  communi- 
ated  all  that  he  had  just  heard.     The  count  de  F  and 

is  lady,  who  were  at  this  time  in  the  house,  ridiculed  the  fears 
f  Arthur,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  remove,  even  as 
IT  as  Naples.  The  lady  was  intent  upon  preparations  for  bar 
iith-day,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  in  a  few  days  with  great 
lagnificence,  at  their  villa ;  and  she  observed,  that  it  would  be 
pity  to  return  to  town  before  that  day,  as  they  had  every 
ling  arranged  for  the  festival. — The  prudent  Englishman  had 
ot  the  gallantry  to  appear  to  be  convinced  by  these  arguments, 
ad  be  left  this  place  of  danger.  He  left  it  not  too  soon,  for 
be  aext  morning  exhibited  a  scene— a  scene  which  we  shall 
id  attempt  to  describe.  We  refer  our  young  readers  to  the 
ccouDt  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  publishedf  of  the  last  dread- 
dI  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.     It  is  sufficient  here  to  say, 

*  These  facts  are  mentioned  \m  Sir  William  Uami Icon's  account  of  the  late 
raptlon  of  Mount  VeiuTius. — See  Phil.  Trani.  1795, 1st  part. 
t  Fhilosophkal  Traataccioos. 
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diaty  in  iha  space  of  about  five  hours,  the  wretched  iohabitaBls 
of  Torre  del  Greco,  saw  iheir  towo  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
streams  of  buroiog  lava,  which  poured  firom  the  mouDtain. 

The  viUa  of  Count  de  F ,  with  some  others,  which  were  at 

a  little  distance  from  the  town,  escaped ;  but  they  were  abfo- 
lutely  surrounded  by  the  lava.  The  count  and  countess  were 
obli|^  to  fly  from  their  house  with  the  utmost  precipiiatioD  b 
the  night  time,  and  they  had  not  time  to  remove  any  of  thdr 
fiimiture,  their  plate,  clothes,  or  jewels.  A  few  days  after  the 
fruption,  the  surface  of  the  kva  became  so  cool,  that  peopk 
eould  waft  upon  it,  though  several  feet  beneath  the  surlace  it 
was  still  exceedingly  hot ;  numbers  of  iliose,  who  had  beet 
forced  from  their  bouses,  now  returned  to  the  ruins  to  try  t» 
save  whatever  they  could ;  but  these  unfortunate  persons  fre* 
quently  found  their  houses  had  been  pillaged  by  rubbers,  who^ 
in  these  moments  of  general  confusion,  enrich  themselves  with 
the  spoils  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

**'  Has  the  count  abandoned  his  villa  ?    And  is  there  no  oM 
4o  take  care  of  his  plate  and  furniture  ?— The  house  will  c«^ 
tainly  be  ransacked  before  morning,*'  said  the  old  carpenter  to 
Francisco,  who  was  at  his  house,  giving  him  an  account  of 
their  flight.  Francisco  immediately  went  to  the  count's  house  is 
Naples,  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.    The  first  person  he  saw 
was  Arthur,  who,  with  a  face  of  terror  said  to  him — "  Do  yo«> 
know  what  has  happened  f    It  is  all  over  with  Reaina  !"     ''All 
over  with  Resina !    What,  has  there  been  a  fresh  eruption  ? 
Has  the  kva  reached  Reuna  ?"     ''  No  ; — but  it  will  ineviubljT 
be  blown  up.    There,"  said  Arthur,  pointing  to  a  thm  figure  o» 
an  Italian,  who  stood  pale  and  trembling,  and  looking  up  t^^ 
heaven,  as  he  crossed  himself  repeatedly — ''  There,"  said  Ar-^^ 
thur,  '*  is  a  man,  who  has  left  a  parcel  of  his  cursed  rocket^ 
and  fire  works,  with  I  don't  know  how  much  gunpowder,  ii^ 
the  count's  house,  from  which  we  have  just  fled ;    the  wio^ 
blows  that  way  ;  one  spark  of  fire  and  the  whole  is  blown  up."^ 
Francisco  waited  not  to  hear  more,  but  instantly,  without  ex- 
plaining his  intentions  to  any  one,  set  out  for  the  count's  villa, 
and,  with  a  bucket  of  water  in  his  hand,  crossed  the  beds  of 
lava,  with  which  the  house  was  encompassed,  reached  the  haD 
where  the  rockets  and  gtmpowder  were  left,  plunged  them  into 
th#  water,  and  retiumed  with  them  in  safety  over  the  lava»  yet 
warm  under  his  feet.     What  was  the  siurprise  and  jov  ol  the 
poor  fire-work  maker,  when  he  saw  Francisco  return  urom  this 
danger6u8  expedition  ;  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  when 
he  saw  the  rockets  and  the  gtmpowder  all  safe.    The  count,  who 
had  given  up  the  hopes  of  saving  his  palace,  was  in  admiration 
when  he  heard  of  tnis  insunce  of  intrepidity,  which  probab^ 
saved  not  only  his  viUa,  but  the  whole  village  of  Resina,  firom  des- 
truction. These  fire-works  had  been  prepared  for  the  celebration 
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of  die  eounfess's  birth-day,  and  were  forgotten  in  the  huny  of 
the  night,  on  which  the  inhabitants  fled  from  Torre  del  Greco. 

**  Brave  young  man,"  said  the  count  to  Francisco,  *^  I  thank 
jou,  andsh  II  not  limit  my  gratitude  to  thanks. — You  tell  me, 
that  there  is  danger  of  my  villa's  being  pillaged  by  robbers ;  it 
is  from  this  moment  your  interest  as  weU  as  mine,  to  prevent 
their  depredations ;  for  a  portion,  trust  to  my  liberality,  of  all 
dnt  is  saved  of  mine  shall  be  yours." 

'*  Bravo !  Brnvissimo  !"  exclaimed  one,  who  started  from  t 
recessed  window  in  the  hall  where  all  this  passed  :— *^  Bf avo ! 
Bravissimo  !" — Francisco  thought  he  knew  the  voice  and  the 
eonntenance  of  this  man,  who  exclaimed  with  so  much  enthusi- 
asm ;  he  remembered  to  have  seen  him  before,  but  when,  or 
where,  he  could  not  recollect.  As  soon  as  the  count  left  the 
fcall,  the  stranger  came  up  to  Francisco — <^  Is  it  possible,"  said 
he,  ^*  that  you  don't  know  me  t  It  is  scarcely  a  twelvemonth 
since  I  drew  tears  from  your  eyes." — "  Tears  from  ray  eyes," 
repeated  Francisco,  smiling,  **  I  have  shed  but  few  tears. — I 
have  had  but  few  misfortunes  in  my  life."  The  stranger  an- 
swered him  by  two  extempore  Italian  lines,  which  conveyed 
nearly  the  same  idea  that  has  been  so  well  expressed  by  aA 
Eaglish  poet : 

**  To  MMli  UmLt  Miibiiv»-Hdl  «rt  nmrn^ 
**  OondemDed  alJka  to  gitMji » 
**  Tb«  fMlinf  for  aDOCber*t  woes, 
■*  Th*  ufieellDf  for  bb  own." 

**  I  know  you  now  perfectly  well,"  cried  Francisco  ; 
*'  You  are  the  Improvisatore,  who,  one  fine  moonlight  night, 
last  summer,  told  us  the  story  of  Comaro  the  Turk." 
'^The  same,"  said  the  Improvisatore,  *^  the  same  though  in 
«  better  dress,  which  I  should  not  have  thought  would  have 
B»de  so  much  difference  in  your  eyes,  though  it  makes  all 
the  difference  between  man  and  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  stupid 
▼iitgar.  My  genius  has  broken  through  the  clouds  of  mis- 
ftfftnne  of  late ;  a  few  happy  impromptu  verses  I  made  on  the* 

eount  de  F ^'s  fall  from  his  horse  attracted  attention.    The 

ooont  patronizes  me — I  am  here  now  to  learn  the  fate  of  an 
ede  I  have  just  composed  for  his  lady's  birth-day ;  my  ode  was 
to  have  been  set  to  music,  and  to  have  been  performed  at  his 
viUa  near  Torre  del  Greco,  if  these  troubles  had  not  intervened. 
Now,  that  the  mountain  is  quiet  again,  people  will  return  to 
dMJr  senses;  I  expect  to  be  munificently  rewarded.  Biit, 
periiaps,  I  detain  you.  Go,  1  riiall  not  forget  t6  celebrate  the 
neroic  action  you  have  performed  this  day.  I  still  emuse  my- 
self amongst  the  populace  in  my  tattered  garb  late  in  the  even- 
i^^  and  I  shall  sound  your  praises  through  Naples  in  a  poem 
I  mean  to  recite  on  the  late  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. — 
Adieu." 
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The  ImproTisatore  was  as  good  as  bis  word  ;  that  eveningy 
with  more  than  his  usual  enthusiasm,  he  recited  his  verses  to  t 
great  crowd  of  people  in  one  of  the  public  squares.  Amongst  ' 
the  crowd  were  several,  to  whom  the  name  of  Francisco  was 
well  known,  and  by  whom  he  was  well  beloved.  These  were 
his  young  companions,  who  remembered  him  as  a  fruit-seller 
amongst  the  little  merchants.  They  rejoiced  to  hear  his 
praises,  and  repeated  the  lines  with  shouts  of  applause.  "  Let 
us  pass. — ^What  is  all  this  disturbance  in  the  streets,"  said  a 
man,  pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd — a  lad  who  held  by 
his  arm,  stopped  suddenly  on  hearing  the  name  of  Francisco^ 
which  the  people  were  repeating  with  so  much  enthusiasoL 
^^  Ua !  I  have  found  at  last  a  story  that  interests  you  more  thai 
that  of  Comaro  the  Turk,''  cried  the  Improvisatore,  lookhig  it 
the  face  of  the  youth,  who  had  stopped  so  suddenly.  '*  Yoi 
are  the  young  man,  who,  last  summer,  had  liked  to  have  tricked 
me  out  of  my  new  hat.  Promise  me  you  won't  touch  it  now," 
said  he,  throwing  down  the  hat  at  his  feet,  **  or  you  hear  not 
one  word  I  have  to  say. — ^Not  one  word  of  the  heroic  actioa 
performed  at  the  villa  of  the  count  de  F  ^  near  Torre  dd 
Greco,  this  morning,  by  signer  Francisco."**'^  Signar  Fran- 
cisco !"  repeated  the  lad,  with  disdain ;  ^*  well,  let  us  bear 
what  you  have  to  tell  of  him,"  added  he. — ^^  Your  hat  is  veiy 
safe  I  promise  you  ;  I  shall  not  touch  it.  What  of  Signor 
Francisco  ?"  ^'  Signor  Francisco  I  may,  without  impropriety, 
call  him,"  said  the  Improvisatore,  ^'  for  he  is  likely  to  become 
rich  enough  to  command  the  title  from  those,  who  mi^t  not 
otherwise  respect  his  merit."  ^<  Likely  to  become  rich !  bow.^ 
said  the  lad ;  whom  our  readers  have  probably  before  this  time 
discovered  to  be  Piedro.  '*  How,  pray,  is  he  likely  to  become 
rich  enough  to  be  a  signor  f^^    ''  The  count  de  F  has  pro- 

mised him  a  liberal  portion  of  all  the  fine  furniture,  plate,  and 
jewels,  that  can  be  saved  from  his  villa  at  Torre  del  Greco. 
Francisco  is  gone  down  thither  now  with  some  of  the  count's 
domestics,  to  protect  the  valuable  goods  against  those  villaiooos 
plunderers,  who  rob  their  fellow-creatures  of  what  even  the 
flames  of  Vesuvius  would  spare." — ^'  Come,  we  have  bad 
enough  of  this  stuff,"  cried  the  man  whose  arm  Piedro  held.— 
^*  Come  away,"  and  he  hurried  forwards. 

This  man  was  one  of  the  villains  against  whom  the  honest 
orator  expressed  such  indignation.  He  was  one  of  those  witb 
whom  Piedro  got  acquainted  during  the  time  that  he  was  living  ex* 
tavagantly  upon  the  money  he  gained  by  the  sale  of  the  stolen  dia- 
mond cross.  That  robbery  was  not  discovered,  and  his  #iieeejt,  as 
he  called  it,  hardened  him  in  guilt ;  he  was  both  imwilling- 
and  unable  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  bad  company  with 
whom  his  ill-gotten  wealth  connected  him.     He  did  not  con- 
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dtf  that  bad  company  leads  to  the  gallows.*    The  universal 
iiision,  which  followed  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  was, 
hese  villains,  a  time  of  rejoicing.     No  sooner  was  any 
ilUiy  house  known  to  be  forsaken  by  the  possessors,  than  it 
I  infested  by  these  robbers.     No  sooner  did  Piedro's  com- 
lioo  hear  of  the  rich  furniture,  plate,  &c.  which  the  impru- 
it  orator  had  described  as  belonging  to  the  count  de  F-— 's 
a,  than  he  longed  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole. 
'*  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Piedro,  "  that  the  count  has  sent  Fran-^ 
BO  with  bis  servants,  down  to  guard  it."      '*  And  who  is  this 
iBcisco,  of  whom  you  seem  to  stand  in  such  awe  ?"      "  A 
f»  a  young  lad  only  of  about  my  own  age,  but  I  know  him  to 
ptordily  honest ;  the  servants  we  might  corrupt ;   but  even 
»  old  proverb   *  Angle  with  a  silver  hook,*f  wonH  hold  good 
li  him."     *<  And  if  he  cannot  be  won  with  fair  means,  he 
kSt  be  conquered  by  foul,"  said  the  desperate  villain  ;    **  but 
via  offer  him  rather  more  than  the  count  has  already  prom- 
d  for  his  share  of  the  booty,  of  course  be  will  consult  at 
36    his  safety    and  his  interest."       ^^  No,"  said   Piedro, 
Iwt  is  not  his  nature,  I  know  him  from  a  child,  and  we  had 
ttwr  think  of  some  other  house  for  to-night*s  business." 
^  None  other  ;  none  but  this,"  cried  his  companion  with  an 
th*     "  My  mind  is  determined  upon  this,  and  you  must  obey 
or  leader  ;— recollect  the  fate  of  him  who  failed  me  yester- 
y."    The  person  to  whom  he  alluded,  was  one  of  the  gang 
robbers,  who  had  been  assassinated   by  his  companions,  for 
Bitating  to  commit  some  crime  suggested   by  their  leader. 
>  tyranny  is  so  dreadful  as  that  which  is  exercised  by  villains 
ar  their  young  accomplices,  who  become  their  slaves.     Pie- 
ay  who  was  of  a  cowardly  nature,  trembled  at  the  threatening 
iiDtenance  of  his  captain,  and  promised  submission.     In  the 
use  of  the  morning,  inquiries  were  made  secretly  amongst 
s  count's  servants,  and  the  two  men  who  were  engaged  to  sit 
\  Bl  the  villa  that  night  along  with  Francisco,  were  bribed  to 
Qond  the  views  of  this  gang  of  thieves.     It  was  agreed,  that 
out  midnight  the  robbers  should  be  let  into  the  house — that 
rancisco  should  be  tied  hand  and  foot,  whilst  they  carried  off 
eir  booty.     ^^  He  is  a  stubborn  chap,  though  so  young,  1  un- 
srstand,"  said  the  captain  of  the  robbers  to  his  men  ;    <'  but 
0  carry  poniards,  and  know  how  to  use  them.     Piedro,  you 
ok  pale— you  donH  require  to  be  reminded  of  what  I  said 
you  when  we  were  alone  just  now  .^ 
Piedro's  voice  failed,  and  some  of  his  comrades  observed, 
at  he  was  young  and   new  to  the   business.     Tlie  captain, 

"  La  mtOa  compagnBi^  ^  qnalla  cbe  mtiia  hooisi  ni  a  la  farca. 
t  Peichar  col  bamo  d*ar|^DCo. 
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who,  from  being  his  pretended  friend  during  bis  wealthy  inj% 
had  of  late  become  his  tyrant,  cast  a  stem   look  at  Piedroi 
and  bid  him  be  sure  to  be  at  the  old  Jew*s,  which  was  tbft 
place  of  meeting,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.     After  saying  diis 
he  departed.      Piedro,  when  he  was  alone,   tried  to  colleel 
his  thoughts — all  his  thoughts  were  full  of  horror.     *'  Where 
am  I  f '^  said  he  to  himself ;  *<  what  am  I  about  f    Did  I  mh 
derstand  rightly  what  he  said  about  poniards  ? — Francisco ! 
Oh  !  Francisco  !  Excellent,  kind,  generous  Francisco  !  yes,  I 
recollect  your  look  when  you  held  the  bunch  of  grapes  to  m^ 
lips,  as  I  sat  by  tlie  sea  shore  deserted  by  all  the  wotrld  ;  and 
now,   what  friends  have  I  ?     Robbers  and — *'  the  word  imtr^ 
derers  he  could  not  utter  ;  he  again  recollected  what  had  beea 
said  about  poniards,  and  the  longer  his  mind  fixed  upon  Ae 
words,  and  the  look  that  accompanied  them,  the  more  he  was 
shocked.     He  could  not  doubt,  but  that  it  was  the   serious  ia* 
tention  of  his  accomplices  to  murder  Francisco,  if  he  shoold 
make  any  resistance.     Piedro  had  at  this  moment  no  friend  m 
the  world,  to  whom  he  could  apply  for  advice  or  assistance-^ 
his  wretched  father  died  some  weeks  before  this  time  in  a  ft  <^ 
intoxication.     Piedro  walked  up  and  down  the  street,  searedj^ 
capable  of  thinking,  much  less  of  coming  to  any  rational  resoTQ- 
tion — the  hours  passed  away,  the  shadows  of  the  houses  lengllH 
ened  under  his  footsteps  ;    the  evening  came  on,  and  when  it 
grew  dusk,after  hesitating  in  great  agony  of  mind  for  some  tintfi 
his  fear  of  the  robber  *s  vengeance  prevailed  over  every  other  feel- 
ing, and  he  went  at  the  appointed  hour  to  the  place  of  meeting* 
The  place  of  meeting  was  at  the  bouse  of  that  Jew,  to  whoni 
he,  several  months  before,  sold  the  diamond  cross— *(hat  cross, 
which  he  thought  himself  so  lucky  to  have  stolen,  and  to  have 
disposed  of  undetected,  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  his  being  in  hb 
present  dreadful  situation.    It  was  at  the  Jew's  that  he  connected 
himself  with  this  gang  of  robbers,  to  whom  he  was  now  becoiM 
an  absolute  slave.     <<  Oh  that  I  dared  to  disobey  !'*  said  he  ffr 
himself  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  he  knocked  softly  at  the   bifct 
door  of  the  Jew's  house.     The  back  door  opened  into  a  tti^ 
row  unfrequented  street,  and  some  small  rooms  at  this  side  of 
the  house  were  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  guests,  wlio  it* 
sired  to  have  their  business  kept  secret.     These  rooms  were 
separated  by  a  dark  passage  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and 
numbers  of  people  came  to  the  shop  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
which  looked  into  a  creditable  street,  without  knowing  any  thing 
more,  from  the  ostensible  appearance  of  the  shop,  than  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  pawnbroker's,  where  old  clothes,  old  iron,  and  aD 
sorts  of  refuse  goods,  miglit  be  disposed  of  conveniently.     At 
tlic  moment  Piedro  knocked  at  the  back  door  the  front  shop 
was  fuU  of  customers,  and  the  Jew's  boy,  whose. office  it  was  to 
attend  to  these  signak,  let  Piedro  in,  told  him  that  none  of  his 
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comrades  were  yet  come,  and  left  him  in  a  room  by  himself. 

He  was  pale  and  trembliDg,  and  felt  a  cold  dew  spread  over 

him-^he  had  a  leaden  image  of  Saint  Januarius  tied  round  his 

neckt  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  wickedness,  he  superstitiously 

prcMrved  as  a  sort  of  charm  ;    and  on  this  he  kept  his  eyes 

Huptdly  fixed,  as  he  sat  alone  in  this  gloomy  place.     He  lis- 

teaed,  from  time  to  time,  but  he  heard  no  noise  at  the  side  of 

tho  house  where  he  was.     His  accomplices  did  not  arrive,  and, 

91  a  sort  of  impatient  terror,  the  attendant  upon  an  evil  con- 

SpieDce,  he  flung  open  the  door  of  his  cell,  and  groped  his 

njr  through  the  dark  passage  which  he  knew  led  to  the  pub- 

Tiftk  shop*— he  longed  to  hear  some   noise,  and  to   mix   with 

the  living.     The  Jew,  when  Piedro  entered  the  shop,  was  bar- 

IMning  with  a  poor  thin-looking  man  about  some  gun-powder. 

..  *'  I  don't  deny  that  it  has  been  wet,"  said  the  man  ;   '^  but 

it  was  in  the  bucket  of  water  it  has  been  carefully  dried. 

you  the  simple  truth — so  soon  after  the  grand  eruption  of 

It  Vesuvius,the  people  of  Naples  will  not  taste  fire-works.  My 

poor  little  rockets,  and  even  my   Catharine's-wheel,  will  have 

10  eSkci — I  am  glad  to  part  wiUi  all  I  have  in  this  line  of  busi- 

Um»     A  few  days  ago  I  had  fine  things  in   readiness  for  the 

Coontess  de  F.'s  birth-day,  which  was  to  have  been  celebrated 

ll.the  Count's  Villa."      "  Why  do  you  fix  your  eyes  on  me, 

ttond  }     What  is  your  discourse  to  me  .^"    said  Piedro,   who 

iMgined  tliat  the  man  fixed  his   eyes  upon  him  as  he  men- 

foned  the  name  of  the  Counts  Villa.     '^  I  did  not  know  that 

IJxed  my  eyes  upon  you,  I  was  thinking  of  my  fire-works,'* 

iMd  the  poor  man,  simply.     ^^  But  now  that  I  do  look  at  you, 

iMi  liear  your  voice,  I  recollect  having  had  the   pleasure  of 

IMog  you  before."    "  When  f    Where  .'^"  said  Piedro. 

^*  A  great  while  ago,  no  wonder  you  have  forgotten  me," 
lyd  the  man  ;  ^^  but  I  can  recal  the  night  to  your  recollection 
^•Yjpou  were  in  the  street  with  me  the  night  I  let  off  that  un- 
iiuy  rocket,  which  frightened  the  horses,  and  was  the  cause 
pf  overturning  a  lady^s  coach.  Don't  you  remember  the  cir- 
eamstance  ?"  ^'  I  have  a  confused  recollection  of  some  such 
dngt"  said  Piedro,  in  great  embarrassment,  and  he  looked 
nspiciously  at  this  man,  in  doubt  whether  he  was  cunning  and 
ifiaied  to  sound  him,  or  whether  he  was  so  simple  as  he  ap- 
patred.  *^  You  did  not  perhaps  hear  then,"  continued  the 
MDy  "  that  there  was  a  great  search  made,  after  the  overturn, 
far  ft  fine  diamond  cross,  belonging  to  the  lady  in  the  carriage 
!— 4hftt  lady,  though  I  did  not  know  it  till  lately,  was  the  Count- 
Ms  de  F."  *<  I  fcttow  nothing  of  the  matter,"  interrupted  Pie- 
Ico,  in  great  agitation.  His  confusion  was  so'  marked,  that  the 
irerwork  maker  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  it,  and  a  si- 
eoce  of  some  moments  ensued.  The  Jew,  more  practised  in 
than  Piedro,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  man^s  atten- 
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tion  back  to  his  rockets  and  his  gun-powder — agreed  to  take  the 
gun-powder — ^paid  for  it  in  haste,  and  was,  though   appareollf 
unconcerned,  eager  to  get  rid  of  him.     But  this  was  not  soea* 
sily  done  ;  the  man's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  his  auspidou 
of  Piedro  were  increased  every  moment  hy  all  the  dark  chan- 
ges of  his  countenance.     Piedro,  overpowered  vrith  the  sease 
of  guilt,  surprised  at  the   unexpected  mendon  of  the  diamond 
cross,  and  of  the  Count  de  F/s  villa,  stood  like  one  convioted, 
and  seemed   fixed  to  the  spot,  without  power  or  motion*    **  I 
want  to  look  at  the  old  cambric  that  you  said  you   bad— ihtt 
would  do  for  making— that  you  could  let  me  have  cheap,for  ar- 
tificial flowers,"  said  the  fire-work  maker  to  the  Jew ;  and  as  be 
spoke,his  eye  from  time  to  time  looked  towards  Piedro.     Piedro 
felt  for  the  leaden  image  of  the  Saint,  which  he  wore  round  his 
neck ;  the  string  which  held  it  cracked,   and   broke    with  the 
pull  he  gnve  it.     This  slight  circumstance  a&cted  his  terrified 
and  superstitious  mind  more  than  all  the  rest.     He   imagined, 
that  at  this  moment  his  fate  was  decided  ;  that  Saint  Januariui 
deserted  him,  and  that  he  was  undone.     He  precipitately  fill- 
lowed  the  poor  fire-work  man  the  instant  he  left  the  shop,  aad 
seizing  hold  of  his  arm,  whispered,   "  I  must  speak   to  yoa/ 
^*  Speak,  then,''  said  the  man,   astonished.     *'  Not  here,  this 
way,"  said  he,  drawing  him  towards  the  dark  passage;   *^whit 
I  have  to  say  must  not  be  overheard.     You  are   gomg  to  the 
Count  de  F.'s,  are   not  you  ?"     <<  I  am,''  said  the   man.    He 
was  going  there  to  speak  to  the  Countess  about  some  artificiil 
flowers,  but  Piedro  tliought  he  was  going  to  speak  to  her  about 
the  diamond  cross.     ^'  You  are  going  to  give  information  agaiart 
me  ?  Nay,  hear  me,  I  confess,  that  I  purloined  that   diaaood 
cross;  but  I  can  do  the  Count  a  great  service,   upon   conditioB 
that  he  pardons  me.     His  villa  is  to  be  attacked  this  night  by 
four  well  armed  men  ;  they  will  set  out  five  hours  hence ;  1 10 
compelled,  under  the  threat  of  assassination,   to   accompaoy 
them — but  1   shall  do  no  more.     I  throw  myself  upon  the 
Count's  mercy.     Hasten  to  him — ^we  have  no  time   to   lose.^ 
The  poor  man,  who  heard  this  confession,  escaped  from  Piedio 
the  moment  he  loosed  his  arm.     With  all   possible   expeditki 
he  ran  to  the  Count's  palace  in  Naples,  and  related  to  him  all 
that  had  been  said  by  Piedro.     Some  of  the  Count's  servants^ 
on  whom  he  could  most  depend,  were  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
city  attending  their  mistress ;  but  the  English  gentleman  oflTered 
the  services  of  his  man  Arthur.     Artliur  no  sooner  heard  the 
business,  and  understood  that  Francisco  was  in  danger,  than  he 
armed  himself  without  saying  one  word,  saddled  his  English 
horse,  and  was  ready  to  depart  before  any  one  else  bad  finished 
their  exclamations  and  conjectures.     "  But  we  are   not  to  set 
out  yet,  it  is  but  four  miles  to  Torre  del  Greco ;  the  sbirri  (offi- 
cers of  justice)  are  summoned — they  are  to  go  with  us — we  must 
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wait  for  them."     They  waited,  much  against  Arthur^s  inclina- 
tion, a  considerable  time  for  these  sbirri.     At  length  they  set 
out,  and,  just  as  they  reached  the  villa,  the  flash  of  a  pistol  was 
seen  from  one  of  the  apartments  in  the  house.     The   robbers 
were  there — ^this  pistol  was  snapped  by  their  captain  at  poor 
Francisco,  who  had  bravely  asserted,  that  he  would,  as  long  as 
*  be  had  life,  defend  the  property  committed  to  his  care.     The 
■  pistol  missed  fire — for  it  was  charged  with  some  of  the  damag- 
'  ed  powder  which  the  Jew  had  bought  that   evening   from   the 
'  fire-work  maker,  and  which  he  had  sold  as  excellent,  immedi- 
ately afterwards  to  his  favourite  customers,  the  robbers^   who 
met  at  his  house.     Arthur,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  flash  of 
die  piece,  pressed  forward  through  all  the  apartments,  followed 
by  the  Count's  servants  and  the  officers  of  justice ;  at  the  ap- 
'  pearance,  the  sudden  appearance  of  so  many  armed  men,  the 
robbers  stood   dismayed.     Arthur  eagerly   shook  Francisco's 
•  hand,  congratulating  him  upon  his  safety,  and  did  not  perceive, 
till  he  had  given  him  several  rough   friendly  shakes,   that  his 
arm  was  wounded,  and  that  he  was  pale  with  the  loss  of  blood. 
**It  is  not  much,  only  a  slight  wound,"  said    Francisco ;  "  one 
Aat  I  should  have  escaped,  if  I  had  been  upon  my  guard,  but 
die  sight  of  a  face  I  little  expected   to   see  in   such  company 
look  from  me  all  presence  of  mind ;  and   one  of  the  ruffians 
Slabbed  me  here  in  the  arm,  whilst  I  stood  in   stupid   astonish- 
ment." 

-  "Oh  !  take  me  to  prison  !  take  me  to  prison — I  am  weary 
of  Bfe — I  am  a  wretch  not  fit  to  live,"  cried  Piedro,  holding  his 
hands  to  be  tied  by  the  sbirri. 

He  was  taken  to  prison  the  next  morning ;  and  as  he  passed 
dirough  the  streets  of  Naplc\s,  he  was  met  by  several  of  those 
who  bad  known  him,  when  he  was  a  child.  ''  Aye,''  said 
dley,  as  he  went  by,  ^'  his  father  encouraged  him  in*  cheating 
when  he  was  but  a  child  ;  and  see  what  he  has  come  to,  now  he 
is  a  man.''  He  was  ordered  to  remain  twelve  months  in  solitary 
confinement.  His  captain  and  his  accomplices  were  sent  to 
die  gallies,  and  the  Jew  was  banished  from  Naples.  And  now, 
having  gotten  these  villains  out  of  our  way,  let  us  return  to  honest 
Francisco.  His  wound  was  soon  healed.  Arthur  was  no  bad 
surgeon,  for  he  let  his  patient  get  well  as  fast  as  he  pleased  ; 
and  Carlo  and  Rosetta  nursed  him  with  so  much  kindness,  that 
be  was  almost  sorry  to  find  himself  perfectly  recovered. 
••  Now  that  you  are  able  to  go  out,"  said  Francisco's  father  to 
him,  "  you  must  come  and  look  at  my  new  house,  my  dear 
son."  "  Your  new  house,  father  ?"  "  Yes,  son,  and  a  charm- 
ing one  it  is,  and  a  handsome  piece  of  land  near  it — all  at  a 
safe  distance  too  from  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and  can  you  guess 
how  I  came  by  it  ? — it  was  given  to  me  for  having  a  good  son." 
34 
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^*  Yes,^  cried  Carlo,  ''  the  inhabitants  of  Resina,  and  seven! 
who  had  property  near  Torre  del  Greco,  and  whose  bouses 
and  lives  were  saved  by  your  intrepidity  in  carrying  the  mate- 
rials for  the  fire-works  and  the  gun-powder  out  of  this  danger* 
ous  place,  went  in  a  body  to  the  duke,  and  requested  that  he 
would  mention  your  name  and  these  facts  to  the  king,  wiio^ 
amongst  the  grants  he  has  made  to  the  sufferers  by  the  laid 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that  he 
gives  this  house  and  garden  to  your  father,  because  you  have 
saved  the  property  and  Uves  of  many  of  his  subject^." 

The  value  of  a  handsome  portion  of  the  furniture,  plaie,  be. 
in  the  Count  de  F/s  villa,  was,  according  to  the  Count^s  prooh 
ise  given  to  him ;  and  this  money  he  divided  between  his  oni 
family  and  that  of  the  good  carpenter,  who  first  put  a  pencil  iar 
to  his  hands.  Arthur  would  not  accept  of  any  present  fitxi 
him.  To  Mr.  h — ,  the  English  gentleman,  he  oflfered  one  of 
his  own  drawings — a  fruit  piece.  ^*  I  like  this  very  weU,*^  8u4 
Arthur,  as  he  examined  the  drawing,  ^'  but  I  should  like  tUl 
melon  better  if  it  was  a  little  bruised.  It  is  now  three  yeiif 
ago  since  I  was  going  to  buy  that  bruised  melon  from  you ;  yoo 
showed  me  your  honest  natjure  then,  though  you  were  but  a  hoft 
and  I  have  found  you  the  same  ever  dnce.— -A  good  b^i^innim 
makes  a  good  ending — an  honest  boy  will  make  an  hcmest  nii9 
— and  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  as  you  have  proved  to  all  wlK 
wanted  the  proof,  I  hope."  '^  Yes,"  added  Francisco^s  fatherj 
'^  I  think  it  is  pretty  plain  that  Piedro  the  cunning  has  not  bid* 
aged  quite  so  well  as  Francisco  the  honest." 


*'.     - 
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Eztnet  from  the  Oovltr,  Hay,  iTBa. 

.^  Ybstskdat  this  triennial  testimony  took  place,  with  which  the 
mMic  are  too  well  acquainted,  to  require  a  particular  description. 
A  eoUection,  called  SaUy  is  taken  from  the  public,  which  forms  a 
pnrse,  to  support  the  Captain  of  the  School  in  his  studies  at  Cam- 
widge.  This  collection  is  made  by  the  scholars,  dressed  in  fancy 
presses,  all  round  the  country. 

^  At  eleven  o'clock,  the  youths  being  assembled  in  their  habili- 
iwnts  at  the  College,  the  Royal  Family  set  off  from  the  Castle  to 
wte  them,  and,  after  walking  round  the  Court  Yard,  they  proceeded 
10  Salt  Hill  in  the  foHowini  order  : 

^  His  Majesty,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
EatI  of  Uxbridge. 

.  ^  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  CiAnberland, 
Cini  Morton,  and  General  Gwynne,  all  on  horseback,  dressed  in  the 
Windsor  uniform,  except  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  wore  a  suit  of 
Avk  blue,  and  a  brown  surtout  over. 

^  Then  followed  the  Scholars,  preceded  by  the  Mareschal  Ser- 
geuta,  the  Musicians  of  the  Staflbrdshtre  Band,  and  Mr.  Ford,  Cap- 
luo  of  the  Seminary,  the  Sergeant  Major,  Sergeants,  Colonels,  Cor- 
porals, Musicians,  Ensign,  Lieutenant,  Steward,  Salt  Bearers,  Pole- 
men,  and  Runners. 

**  The  cavalcade  being  brought  up  by  Her  Majesty  and  her  amia- 
ble daughters  in  two  carriages,  and  a  numerous  company  of  equestri- 
ans and  pedestrians,  all  eager  to  behold  their  Sovereign  and  his  fam* 
ily.  Among  the  former,  Lady  Lade  was  foremost  in  the  throng ;  on- 
hr  two  others  dared  venture  their  persons  on  horseback  in  such  a  mul- 
litiide. 

^  The  King  and  Royal  Family  were  stopped  on  Eton  Bridge  by 
Messrs.  Young  and  Mansfield  the  Salt  Bearers,  to  whom  their  Majes- 
ties delivered  their  customary  donation  of  fiftv  guineas  each. 

^  At  Salt  Hill,  His  Majesty,  with  his  usual  affiibility,  took  upon 
himself  to  arrange  the  procession  round  the  Royal  carris^es ;  and 
even  when  the  horses  were  taken  off,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Doke 
of  Kent,  fastened  the  traces  round  the  pole  of  the  coaches,  to  pre- 
rmu  any  inconvenience. 

^  An  exceeding  heavy  shower  of  rain  coming  on,  the  Prince  took 
loi^e^and  went  to  the  Windmill  Inn  till  it  subsided.  The  King  and 
kis  attendants  weathered  it  out  in  their  great  coats. 

'^  After  the  young  gentlemen  had  walked  round  the  carriages,  E n- 

a'  p  Vince,  and  the  Salt  Bearers,  proceeded  to  the  summit  of  the 
ill,  but  the  wind  being  boisterous,  he  could  not  exhibit  bk  dexterity 
io  dbplayiog  his  flag,  and  the  space  being  too  small  before  the  carria^ 
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ges,  from  the  concourse  of  spectators^  the  King  kindly  acquiesced  ia 
not  having  it  displayed  under  such  inconveniences. 

<<  Their  Majesties  and  the  Princesses  then  returned  home,  the 
King  occasionally  stopping  to  converse  with  the  Dean  of  Wiodsoii 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  and  ottier  Noblemen. 

<<  The  Scholars  partook  of  an  elegant  dinner  at  the  WiDdmill  Imi 
and  in  the  evening  walked  on  Windsor  Terrace. 

<<  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  after  taking  leave  of  their  Majesties,  set  off  for  tow% 
and  honoured  the  Opera  House  with  their  presence  in  the  eveaii^ 

^<  The  profit  arising  from  the  Salt  collected,  according  to  accouB^ 
amounted  to  above  800/. 

<<  The  Stadtholder,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  Lord  and  Lady  Mfll-., 
bourne,  Viscount  Brome,  and  a  numerous  train  of  fashionable  N<^  i 
bility,  were  present. 

^'  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  dresses,  made  as  usual  veiy 
handsomely  by  Mrs.  Snow,  milliner,  of  Windsor : 

**  Mr.  Ford,  Cftptain,  with  tight  Geotlemen  to  attend  him  as  strriton. 

Mr.  Sergeant,  Marshal. 

Mr.  Bradrith,    Colonel. 

Mr.  Plumtree,  Lieutenant. 

Mr.  Vince,  Ensign. 

Mr.  Toang,  College  Salt  Bearer  ;  white  and  ^Id  dress,  rich  satin  bag,  cor* 

ered  with  gold  netting. 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Oppident,  white,  parple,  and  orange  dress,  trimmed  with  sihcr, 
rich  satin  bag,  purple  and  silver  ;  each  carrying  elegant  poles,  with  goU 
and  silver  cord. 

Mr.  Keity,  yellow  and  black  velvet,  helmet  trimmed  with  silver. 
Mr.  Bartelot,  plaid  mantle  and  sandals,  Scotch  bonnet,  a  very  Doaglif. 
Mr.  Koapp,  flesh-colonr  and  blue  ;  Spanish  hat  and  feathers. 
Mr.  Ripley,  rose-colour  ;  helmet. 
Mr.  Islip  (being  in  mourning)  a  scarf ;  helmet,  black  velvet,  and  white  satis- 

Mr.  Tomkins,  violet  and  silver  ;  helmet. 

Mr.  Thackery,  lilac  and   silver  ;    Roman  cap. 

Mr.  Drury,  Masarin  blue  ;  fancy  cap. 

Mr.  Davis,  slate-colour  and  straw. 

Mr.  Routh,  pink  and  silver  ;  Spanish  hat. 

Mr.  Curtis,  purple  ;  fancy  cap. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  blue  ;  ditto. 

^^  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  Royal  family  returned  tO 
Windsor,  and  the  boys  were  all  sumptuously  entertained  at  the  taV^ 
ern,  at  Salt  Hill.  About  six  in  the  evening  all  the  boys  returned  il^ 
the  order  of  procession,  and,  marching  round  the  great  square  of  £^ 
ton,  were  dismissed.  The  Captain  then  paid  his  respects  to  the  Roy^ 
al  Family,  at  the  Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor,  previous  to  his  departure 
for  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to  defray  which  expense  the  produce 
of  the  Montem  was  presented  to  him. 

<<  The  day  concluded  by  a  brilliant  promenade  of  beauty,  rank 
and  fashion,  on  Windsor  Terrace,  enlivened  by  the  performance  of 
several  bands  o(  music. 

'^  The  origin  of  the  procession  is  from  the  custom  by  which  the 
Manor  was  held. 

^^  The  custom  of  hunting  the  Ram  belonged  to  Eton  College,  as 
well  OS  the  custom  of  Salt,  but  it  was  discontinued  by  Dr.  Cook,  late 
Dean  of  Ely.-  Now  this  custom  we  know  to  have  been  entered  on 
the  register  of  the  Royal  Abbey  of  Bec^  in  Normandy,  as  one  be- 
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the  Manor  of  East  or  Great  Wrotham,  in  Norfolk,  given 
De  Toni  to  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  and  was  as  follows : — 
le  harvest  was  finished,  the  tenants  were  to  have  half  an 
irley,  and  a  ram  let  loose,  and  if  they  caught  him,  he  wai 
to  make  merry  with,  but  if  he  escaped  from  them,  he  was 
I.  The  Etonians,  in  order  to  secure  the  ram,  houghed  him 
h  fashion,  and  then  attacked  him  with  great  clubs.  The 
this  proceeding  brought  it  into  disuse,  and  now  it  exists  no 
•(See  the  Regigter  of  the  Royal  Abbey  of  BeCjfoUo  58.^ 
the  dissolution  of  the  alien  priories,  in  1414,  by  the  Parlia- 
<eicester,  they  remained  in  the  Crown  till  Henry  VI.,  who 
>tham  Manor  to  Eton  College ;  and  if  the  Eton  Fellows 
rch,  they  would  perhaps  find  the  Manor  in  their  possession, 
eld  by  the  custom  of  Salt" 
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MEN. 

Aldertnan  Bitnal,  Father  of  yoaog  Bartal. 

Lord  Johoy  \ 

Talbot,  f 

Wheeler,  ^  jovmg  Gentlemen  of  Eton  from  17  to  19  jt»x$  of  aft. 

Bursal,  \ 

Rory  O'Ryan,      ' 

Mr.  Newin^on,  Landlord  of  the  Inn  at  Salt  Hill. 

Farmer  Hearty. 

A  Waiter— and  Crowd  of  Eton  Lads. 

WOMEN. 

The  Marehioneu  of  Fiercefield,  Mother  of  Lord  John. 

Lady  Violetta — her  daughter — a  Child  of  six  or  seven  years  old. 

Mrs.  Talbot. 

Louisa  Talbot,  her  Daughter. 

Miu  Bursal,  Daughter  to  the  Alderman. 

Mrs.  Newington,  Landlady  of  the  Ian  at  Salt  Hill. 

Sally,  a  Chambermaid. 

Patty,  a  Country  Girl. 

Pipe  and  Tabour,  and  Dance  of  Peasants. 


ACT  I.      SCENE  I. 

The  Bar  of  the  WindmiU  Inn,  at  Salt  HilL 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newington,  the  Landlord  and  Landlady. 

Landlady.    Tis  an  unpossibility,  Mr.  Newington,  and  tblA 
enough.     Say  no  more  about  it  :   'tis  an  unpossibility  in  tbi 
na;tur  of  things.     (She  ranges  jellies^  fyc.  in  the  Bar)     Arf 
pray  do  take  your  great  old  fashioned  tankard,  Mr.  Newingttm. 
from  among  my  jellies  and  confectionaries. 

Landlord.  (Takes  his  tankard j  and  drinks.)  Any  thing  fa 
a  quiet  life.  If  it  is  an  unpossibility,  I've  no  more  to  say ;  onlfi 
for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can't  see  the  great  unpossibility,  wife. 

Landlady.  Wife,  indeed ! — Wife ! — ^wife ! — ^wife  every  min- 
ute. 

Landlord.     Heyday !   Why,  what  a  plague  would  you  have 

me  call  you  ?    The  other  day  you  quarrelled  with  me  for  call- 
ing you  Mrs.  Landlady. 

Landlady.    To  be  sure  I  did,  and  very  proper  in  me  I 
should.    I've  turned  off  three  waiters  and  five  chambermaids 
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mlreadjr,  for  screaming  after  me  Mrs.  Landhdy !  Mr$.  Land- 
lady !   But  'tis  aO  your  ill  manners. 

Landlord.  Ill  manners  !  Why,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  if  you 
are  not  Mrs.  Landlady,  in  the  name  of  wonder  what  are  you  i 

Landlady.    Mrs.  JYemngtan^  Mr.  Newington. 

Landlord.  (Drinks.)  Mrs.  Newington,  Mr.  Newingtou 
drinks  your  health  ;  for,  I  suppose,  I  must  not  be  landlord  no 
more  in  my  own  house.    (Shrugs.) 

Landlady.  O,  as  to  that,  1  have  no  objection  nor  impedi* 
ments  to  your  being  called  Landlord :  you  look  it  and  become 
H— very  proper. 

Landlord,  Why,  yes,  thank  God  and  my  tankard,  I  do  look 
hf  and  become  it,  and  am  no  wise  ashamed  of  it :  but  everjr 
one  to  their  mind,  as  you,  wife,  don't  fancy  the  being  called 
Mrs.  Landlady. 

Landlady.  To  be  sure  I  don't.  Why,  when  folks  hear  the 
eld-fashioned  cry  of  Mrs.  Landlady !  Mrs.  Landlady  !  what  do 
they  expect,  think  you,  to  see,  but  an  overgrown,  fat,  feather- 
bed of  a  woman,  coming  waddling  along  with  her  thumbs  stick-, 
ing  on  each  side  of  her  apron,  o'  this  fashion  f  Now,  to  see 
me  coming,  nobody  would  take  me  to  be  a  landlady ! 

Landlord.  Very  true,  indeed,  wife — Mrs.  Newmgton,  I 
aiean— I  ask  pardon : — but  now  to  go  on  with  what  we  were 
sajring  about  the  unpossibility  of  letting  that  old  lady  and  the 
civil-spoken  young  lady  there  above,  have  them  there  rooms  for 
another  day. 

Landlady.  Now,  Mr.  Newington,  let  me  hear  no  more 
about  that  old  gentlewoman,  and  that  civil-spoken  young  lady. 
Fair  words  cost  nothing ;  and  I've  a  notion  that^s  the  cause 
tbey  are  so  plenty  with  the  young  lady.  Neither  o'  them,  I 
take  it,  by  what  they've  ordered  since  their  coming  into  the 
liouse,  are  such  grand  folk  that  one  need  be  so  petticlar  about 
tfiem* 

Landlord.  Why,  they  came  only  in  a  chaise  and  pair,  to  be 
sure ;  I  can't  deny  that. 

Landlady.  But,  bless  my  stars  !  what  signifies  talking  ? 
Don't  you  know,  as  well  as  1  do,  Mr.  Newington,  tliat  to-mor- 
nm  is  Eton  Montem  ;  and  that  if  we  had  twenty  times  as  many 
rooms,  and  as  many  more  to  the  back  of  them,  it  would  not  be 
one  too  many  for  all  the  company  we've  a  right  to  expect,  and 
those  the  highest  quality  o'  the  land.  Nay,  what  do  I  talk  of 
to-morrow  ;  isn't  my  Lady  Piercefield  and  suite  expected  f 
and  moreover,  Mr.  and  Miss  Bursal's  to  be  here,  and  will  call 
for  as  much  in  an  hour  as  your  civil-spoken  young  lady  m  a 
twelvemonth,  I  reckon.  So,  Mr.  Newington,  if  you  don't  think 
proper  to  go  up,  and  inform  the  ladies  above,  that  the  Dolphin 
rooms  are  not  for  them,  I  must  speak  myself,  though  'tis  a  uiu^g 
I  never  do  when  I  can  help  it* 
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Talb,  Don^  waste  your  fine  speeches,  Wheeler,  I  advise 
you,  this  election  time.  Keep  them  for  Bursal,  or  lord  Join, 
or  some  of  those  who  like  them.  They  won't  go  down  with 
me.  Good  morning  to  you.  I  give  you  notice  I^  going  baek 
to  Eton  as  fast  as  I  can  gallop ;  and  who  knows  what  plain 
speaking  may  do  with  the  Eton  lads  ?  I  may  be  captain  yet, 
Wheeler.     Have  a  care !   Is  my  horse  ready,  there  ? 

LaiMard.  Mr*  Talbot^s  horse,  there !  Mr.  Talbot's  horse, 
I  say. 

Talbot  9ingg, 

*<  H«  carriM  wtifbt— lie  rides  a  raee^ 
I  **  Tto  for  a  tbovMod  poand  !**  ^bk  TeBil. 

Wheel.  And,  dear  me !  I  shall  be  left  behind.  A  horse  for 
me,  pray ;  a  horse  for  Mr.  Wheeler.  [Exit  Wkukr. 

Landlord  (calls  very  loud)  Mr.  Talbot's  horse  !  Hai^  the 
hostler  !   I'll  saddle  him  myself.  [Eait  Lan£wi» 


SCENE.*ADinio(r-room  io  Uie  Ion  at  Salt  HUl— 
Mia.  Talbot  and  LofoiM. 

Louisa  {laughing)  With  what  an  air  Mrs.  Landlady  nade 
her  exit ! 

Mrs.  Tal.  When  I  was  young,  they  say  I  was  proud ;  but  I 
am  humble  enough  now :  these  petty  mortifications  do  not  vex 
me. 

Louisa.  It  is  well  my  brother  was  gone  before  Mrs.  I^d- 
lady  made  her  entr^  ;  for  if  he  had  heard  her  rude  speech,  he 
would  have  given  her,  at  least,  the  retort  courteous. 

Mrs.  Tal.  Now  tell  me,  honestly,  my  Louisa — ^You  weie, 
a  few  days  ago,  at  Bursal  House.  Since  you  have  left  it,  and 
have  felt  something  of  the  difiference  that  is  made  in  thb  world 
between  splendour  and  no  splendour,  have  you  never  regretted, 
that  you  did  not  stay  there,  and  that  you  did  not  bear  more 
patiently  with  Afiss  Bursal's  little  airs  f 

Louisa.  Never  for  a  moment.  At  first  IVfiss  Bursal  paid  me 
a  vast  deal  of  attention ;  but,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  she 
suddenly  changed  her  manner,  grew  first  strangely  cold,  tfaei^ 
condescendingly  familiar,  and  at  last  downright  rude.  I  couli 
not  guess  the  cause  of  these  variations. 

Mrs.  Tal.  (aside)  I  guess  the  cause  too  well. 

Louisa.    But  as  I  perceived  the  lady  was  out  of  tune,  I  w^^ 
in  haste  to  leave  her.     I  should  make  a  very  bad,  and,  I  a^^ 
sure,  a  very  miserable  toad-eater.    I  had  much  rather,  if   ^ 
were  obliged  to  choose,  earn  my  own  bread,  than  live  as  toad^^ 
eater  with  any  body. 

Mrs.  TalA.    Fine  talking,  dear  Louisa ! 
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DonH  you  believe  me  to  be  in  earnest*  mother  ! 
To  be  sure  you  cannot  know  what  I  would  do,  unless  1  were 
put  to  the  trisd. 

Mrs.  Tai.      Not  you  either,  my  dear. 

[8ke  $ighi  and  ii  nfenl. 

Louisa  (takes  her  mother's  hand)  What  is  the  matter,  dear 
mother  ?  You  used  to  say,  that  seeing  my  brother  always  made 
you  feel  ten  years  younger  ;  yet  even  whilst  he  was  here,  you 
had;  in  spite  of  all  your  eflbrts  to  conceal  them,  these  sudden 
fits  of  sadness. 

Mrs.  Tal.  The  Montem — is  not  it  to-morrow  ?  Aye ;  but 
my  boy  is  not  sure  of  being  captain. 

Louisa.  No,  there  is  one  Wheeler,  who,  as  he  says,  is 
most  likely  to  be  chosen  captain.  He  has  taken  prodigious 
pains  to  flatter  and  win  over  many  to  his  interest.  My  brother 
does  not  so  much  care  about  it.     He  is  not  avaricious. 

Mrs.  Tal.  I  love  your  generous  spirit  and  his ;  but,  alas  ! 
my  dear,  people  may  live  to  want  and  wish  for  money  without 
being  avaricious.  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  Talbot ;  full  of 
spirits,  as  he  was  this  morning,  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  him, 
tQl  after  the  Montem,  of  what  has  happened. 

Louisa.  And  what  has  happened,  dear  mother  i  Sit  down, 
you  tremble. 

Mrs.  Tal.  {Sits  doum^  and  puts  a  letter  into  Louisa^s  hand.) 
Read  that,  love.  A  messenger  brought  me  that  from  town  a 
few  hours  ago. 

Louisa  (reads)  **  By  an  express  from  Portsmouth,  we  hear, 
be  Bombay  Castle  East  Indiaman  is  lost,  with  all  your  fortune 
Ml  board." — ^11 !  I  hope  there  is  something  left  for  you  to 
ive  upon. 

Mrs.  T.    About  150/.  a  year  for  us  all. 

Louisa.    That  is  enough,  is  not  it,  for  you  ? 

Mrs.  Tal.  For  me,  love  ?  I  am  an  old  womanj  and  want 
)Ut  little  in  this  world,  and  shall  be  soon  out  of  it. 

Louisa  {kneels  down  beside  her)  Do  not  speak  so,  dearest 
mother. 

Mrs.  Tal.  Enough  for  me,  love !  Yes,  enough,  and  too 
mich  for  me.     I  am  not  thinking  of  myself* 

Louisa.  Then,  as  to  my  broUier,  he  has  such  abilities,  and 
Rich  industry,  he  will  make  a  fortune  at  the  bar  for  himself, 
DQst  certainly. 

Mrs.  Tal.  But  his  education  is  not  completed.  How  shall 
re  provide  him  with  money  at  Cambridge  ? 

Louisa.  This  Montem-— the  last  time  the  captain  had  eight 
tundred — the  time  before,  a  thousand  pounds.  0, 1  hojpe — I 
sar  !  Now,  indeed,  I  know,  that,  without  being  avaricious,  we 
nay  want  and  wish  for  money. 

[LamOad^s  voice  hetard  hMnd  the  Scenes. 
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Landlady.  Waiter  !  Miss  BursaPd  curricie,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
saFs  vis-a-ris. — Run,  see  that  the  Dolphin's  empty.  1  sty 
run — run. 

Mrs.  Talbot.  I  will  rest,  for  a  few  minutes,  upon  the  sofsi 
in  this  bed  chamber,  before  we  set  off. 

Louua  {goes  to  open  the  door)  They  have  bolted,  or  lock- 
ed it.     How  unlucky ! 

[She  turns  the  key,  and  tries  to  unlock  tke  dw. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wait.  Ladies,  I'm  sorry — Miss  Bursal  and  Mr.  Bursal  ait 
come— just  coming  up  stairs.     \^Waiter  tries  to  unlock  tkedoef. 

Mrs.  Tal.  Then  you  will  be  bo  good,  sir,  as  to  unlock  this 
door. 

Waiter.  It  must  be  bolted  on  the  inside.  Chambermaid ! 
Sally  !  Are  you  within  there  f    Unbolt  this  door. 

[Mr.  BursaPs  voice  behind  the  seenes, 

Mr.  Bur.    Let  me  have  a  basin  of  good  soup  directly. 

Waiter.  Ill  go  round,  and  have  the  door  unbolted  imme- 
diately, ladles.  lExit  Waiter. 

Enter  Miss  Bursed,  in  a  riding  dress,  and  with  a  long  whip. 

Miss  Burs.  Those  devils,  thd  ponies,  have  a'mosi  puBed 
my  ^and  off. — ^Who  ^ave  we  'ere  ?  Ha !  Mrs.  Talbot !  Louisa ! 
*ow  are  ye  ?  I'm  so  vastly  glad  tq  see  you  : — but  I'm  so  shock- 
ed to  ^ear  of  the  loss  of  the  Bombay  Castle.  Mrs.  Talbot,  you 
look  but  poorly :  but  this  Montem  will  put  every  body  in  ^nts. 
I  ^ear  every  body's  to  be  'ere,  and  my  brother  tells  me  Hwill  be 
the  finest  ever  seen  at  Heton. — Louisa,  my  dear,  Vm  aonnr  I 
have  not  a  seat  for  you  in  my  curricle  for  to-monrow  :  but  rve 
promised  Lady  Betty ;  so  you  know,  'tis  impossible  fo)r  me. 

Louisa.  Certainly  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  mt  to 
leave  my  mother  at  present. 

Chambermaid,  (opettf  the  bed-chamber  door)  The  room's 
ready  now,  ladies. 

Mrs.  Tal.    Miss  Bursal — ^we  intrude  upon  you  no  longer. 

J^s  Burs.  Nay,  why  do  ye  decamp,  Mrs.  Talbot  f  I  'fli 
a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you,  Louisa  ;  but  am  so  tired  and 

so  annoyed 

ISeaU  hereelf— Exeunt  Mrs.  nWot,  Louisa  and  ChamhermeiiL 

Enter  Mr.  Bursal  with  a  basin  of  soup  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Burs.  Well,  thank  my  stars,  £e  Mrly  Castle  is  safe 
in  the  Downs. 

Miss  Burs.  Mr.  Bursal,  can  you  inform  me  why  Joe»  asy 
groom,  does  not  make  his  appearance  ? 

Mr.  Bum.  {etsiing  and  epeaking)  Yes,  that  I  can— -child--^ 
because  he  is  with  his  ^orses,  where  he  ought  to  be.  Tls  fit 
they  should  be  looked  after  well ;  for  ihey  cost  roe  a  pretty 
penny — ^more  than  their  heads  are  worth,  and  your's  into  the 
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largain  :  but  I  was  resolved,  as  we  were  to  come  to  this  Mon- 
em,  to  come  in  style. 

JUits  Burs.  In  style,  to  be  sure ;  for  all  the  world's  to  be 
lere— 4he  King,  and  Prince  o'WAales,  and  Duke  o'York,  and 
Jl  the  first  people  ;  and  we  shajl  cut  such  a  dash  ! — Dash  ! — 
^ash  !  will  be  the  word  to-morrow  [^^{playing  with  her  whip.) 

JUr.  Burs,  {aside)  Dash  ! — Dash  ! — aye,  jnst  like  her 
irbther*  He'll  pay  away  finely,  I  warrant  by  the  time  he's  her 
ige«  Well,  well,  he  can  afibrd  it ;  and  I  do  love  to  see  my 
shUdren  make  a  figure  for  their  money.  As  Jack  Bursal  says, 
fhai^s  money  for,  if  it  e'ot  to  make  a  figure.— («^/otd)  There^s 
wir  brother  Jack,  now,  the  extravagant  dog,  he'll  have  such  a 
Iress  as  never  was  seen,  I  suppose,  at  this  here  Montem.  Why, 
lOWy  Jack  Bursal  spends  more  money  at  Eton,  and  has  more 
o  apend,  than  my  Lord  John,  though  my  Lord  John's  the  son 
if  a  marchioness. 

Miss  Burs.  O  !  that  makes  no  difference  now-a-days.  I 
ironder  whether  her  ladyship  is  to  be  at  this  Montem.  The 
joly  good  I  Aever  got  out  of  those  stupid  Talbots  was  an  intro- 
duction to  their  friend,  lady  Piercefield.  What  she  could  find 
lo  like  in  the  Talbots,  heaven  knows.  I've  a  notion  she'll  drop 
|Imd»  when  she  hears  of  the  loss  of  the  Bombay  Castle. 

Enter  a  Waiter ^  with  a  note. 

Waiter.    A  note  from  my  lady  Piercefield,  sir ! 

JUmi  B.    Charming  woman  ! — Is  she  here,  pray,  sir  ! 
.   Wait.    Just  come — ^yes,  ma'am.  [Exit  Waiter* 

Miss  B.    Well,  Mr.  Bursal,  what  is  it  ? 

jtfr,  B.  (reads)  "  Business  of  importance — to  communi- 
cate— "     Hum — What  can  it  be  ?— (yotng.) 

Miss  B.  (<uide)  Perhaps  some  match  to  propose  for  me  ! 
— (oZottd)  Mr.  Bursal,  pray,  before  you  go  to  her  ladyship,  do 
send  my  ooman  to  me  to  make  me  presentable. 

lExit  Miss  Bursal  at  one  door, 

Mr.  B.  {at  the  opposite  door.)  ^^  Business  of  importance" 
«T— Hu(n  !  I'm  glad  I'm  prepared  with  a  good  basin  of  soup  : 
diere's  no  doing  business  well  upon  an  empty  stomach.  Per- 
hsf%  the.  business  is  to  lend  cash  ;  and  I've  no  great  stomach 
lor  that;  but  it  will  be  an  honour,  to  be  sure.  [Exit. 

SCENE.— L«Dd]«d7*i  Farloar. 


BiHbiirjr,  «  nmn  MJIIInf r,  wllh  baid-lMset— «  fmty  csf,  or  teliMt  whh 
in  tha  laDdladj't  hand— «  Mda  Imf ,  wverad  wtth  foM  nettiiif ,  ia  Um  »MMnUU- 
BMDtl*  l»Bf  inf  over  hit  arm—*  ro«f  li4ookiDf  fiumar  li  ilttiiv  with  Uf  buk 
tteB,  Mtlnf  Vraad  and  ckeatt,  and  fMding  a 


LandUtdy.    WeU,  this  to  be  sure,  will  be  the  best  dressed 
Montem  that  ever  was  seen  at  Eton ;  and  you  Lon'on  gende- 
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men  have  the  most  fashionablest  notions ;  and  this  is  the  sooA 
elegantest  fancy  cap — 

Fins,  Why,  as  you  observe,  ma'am,  that  is  the  most  ekgut 
fancy  cap  of  them  all.  That  is  Mr.  Hector  Hogmorton's  faiiey 
cap,  ma'am ; — and  here,  ma'am,  is  Mr.  Saul's  rich  tttin  \mL 
covered  with  gold  net.  He  is  college  salt-betrer,  I  uoderrtuid, 
and  has  a  prodigious  superb  white  and  gold  dress.  But,  in  m 
humble  opinion,  ma'am,  the  marshal's  white,  and  purple,  Mi 
orange  fancy-dress  trimmed  with  silver,  will  bear  the  bd; 
though,  indeed,  I  shouldn't  say  that ;  for  the  coloners  and  li^ 
tenant's,  and  ensign's  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Andf  li 
be  sure,  nothing  can  be  better  imagined  than  Mr.  Marlborouglh 
lilac  and  silver,  with  a  Roman  cap.  And  it  must  be  alloWMi 
that  nothing  in  nature  can  have  a  better  efiect  than  Mr.  Dnke^ 
flesh  colour  and  blue,  with  this  Spanish  hat,  ma'am,  you  see. 
[The  farmer  looks  over  his  shouiderfrom  time  to  ItW,  Jmring 
this  speech^  with  contempt. 

Farmer,  (reads  the  newspaper)    French  fleet  at  sea— Hum! 

Landlady,  O,  gemini !  Mr.  Drake's  Spanish  bat  is  the 
sweetest,  tasty  thing  ! — Mr.  Finsbury,  I  protest 

Mr.  Fins.  Why,  ma^am^  I  knew  a  lady  of  your  taste  couUn't 
but  approve  of  it.  My  own  invention,  entirely,  ma'am.— But 
it's  nothing  to  the  captain^s  cap,  ma'am.  Indeed,  ma'am,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  the  captain  that  is  to  be,  has  the  prettiest  taste  in  dress. 
To  be  sure,  his  sandals  were  my  suggestion ;  but  the  mantle  be 
has  entire  credit  of,  to  do  him  justice  ;  and,  when  you  see  it) 
ma'am,  you  will  be  really  surprised  ;'  for,  for  contrast  and  ele- 
gance, and  richness,  and  lightness,  and  propriety,  and  efiect, 
and  costume,  you've  never  yet  seen  any  thing  at  aU  to  be  coo- 
pared  to  captain  Wheeler's  mantle,  ma'am. 

Farmer  (to  the  landlady.)  Why  now,  pray,  Mrs.  Landlady, 
how  long  may  it  have  been  die  fashion  for  milliners  to  go  about 
in  men's  clothes  f 

Landlady  (aside  to  farmer.)  Lord,  Mr.  Hearty,  hush  !  Tbis 
is  Mr.  Finsbury,  the  great  man-milliner. 

Farm.  The  great  man-milliner !  This  is  a  sight  I  never 
thought  to  see  in  Old  England. 

Fins,  (packing  up  band-boxes.)  Well,  ma'am,  I'm  ghd  1 
have  your  approbation.  It  has  ever  been  my  study  to  pleiae 
the  ladies. 

Farm,  (throws  a  fancy  mantle  over  his  frieze  coat)  And  is 
this  the  way  to  please  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Landlady,  now  a-days  i 

Fins,  (taking  off  the  mantle.)  Sir,  with  your  leave — I  aik 
pardon — but  the  least  thing  detriments  these  tender  cohnirs ; 
and  as  you  have  just  been  eating  cheese  with  your  hands-— 

Farm.     'This  my  way  to  eat  cheese  with  my  mouth,   man. 

J?Vii*.     Man ! 

Farm.    I  ask  pardon — ^man-milliner,  I  mean. 
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Enter  Landlord. 
Landlord.     Why,  wife  ! 
Lmdlady.    Wife! 
Landlord.     I  ask  pardon— Mrs.  Newington,  I  mean. — Do 

00  know  who  them  ladies  are,  that  you  have  been  and  turned 
ot  of  the  Dolphin  f 

Landlady,  (alarmed.)  Not  I,  mdeed.  Who  are  they, 
m.j  ?  Why,  it  they  are  quality,  it's  no  fault  of  mine  ?  it  is 
bsir  own  fault,  for  coming  like  scrubs,  without  four  horses. 
Why  if  quality  wiU  travel  the  road  this  way,  incognito,  how 
m  they  expect  to  be  known  and  treated  as  quality  !  'Tis  no 
hah  of  mine :  why  didn't  you  find  out  sooner,  who  they  were, 
llr.  Newington  f  What  else,  in  the  'versal  world,  have  you  to 
lo^  but  to  go  basking  about  in  the  yards  and  places  with  your 
■riuurd  in  your  hand,  from  mornbg  to  night  ? — What  have  you 
»lfe  to  ruminate  all  day  long,  but  to  find  out  who's  who,  I  say  ! 

Farm.     Clapper  !— clapper  !— clapper  ! — ^like   my   mill   in 

1  high  wind,  landlord,  clapper  !— clapper ! — clapper  ! — enough 
o  stun  a  body — 

Landlord.     That  is  not  used  to  it ; — but  use  is  all — they  say. 

•Landlady.  WiU  you  answer  me,  Mr.  Newington  ?  Who 
vere  the  grandees,  that  were  in  the  Dolphin  ? — and  what's  be- 
!|mie  on  diem  ? 

*' Landlord.  Grandees  was  your  own  word,  wife.  They 
ie  not  to  call  grandees ;  but  I  reckon  you'd  be  sorry  not  to 
rett  'em  civil,  when  I  tell  you  their  name  is  Talbot — mother 
lud  sister  to  our  young  Talbot,  of  Eton,  he  that  paid  me  so 
lijtndsome  for  the  hunter,  this  very  morning. 
'  Landlady.  Mercy  !  is  that  all  f  What  a  combustion  for 
MMhing  in  life ! 

Fins.  For  nothing  in  life,  as  you  say,  ma'am,  that  is,  noth- 
ngr  in  high  life,  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  nay,  I  dare  a'most  venture  to 
l#ear  :  for,  would  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Talbot  is  one  of  the  tew 
foung  gentlemen  of  Eton,  that  has  not  bespoke  from  me  a  fan- 
7*  dress  for  this  grand  Montem. 

Landlady.  There,  Mr.  Newington  !  there's  your  Mr.  Tal- 
WC  for  you  !  and  there's  your  grandees  !  O,  trust  me,  I  know 
pour  scrubs  at  first  sight. 

^'  Landlord.  Scrubs,  I  don't,  nor  can't,  nor  won't,  call  them, 
hat  pay  their  debts  honest. — Scrubs,  I  don't,  nor  won't,  nor 
^anH  call  them,  that  behave  as  handsome  as  young  Mr.  Talbot 
lid  here  to  me  thb  morning,  about  the  hunter.  A  scrub  he  is 
Mt,  wife. — Fancy  dress  or  no  fancy  dress,  Mr.  Finsburyj  this 
"odng  gentleman  is  no  scrub. 
^  Fbni.    Dear  me  !  Twas  not  I  said  scrub.  Did  I  say  scrub  ? 

Farm.    No  matter  if  you  did. 

F%n$.  No  matter,  certainly  :  and  yet  it  is  a  matter ;  for  I'm 
x»fident  I  wouldn't,  for  the  world,  leave  it  in  any  one's  power 
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to  say,  that  I  said — that  I— called   any  young  gentleman,  of 
Eton  a  scrub.     Why,  you  know,  sir,  it  might  breed  a  riot. 

Farm,     And  a  pretty  figure  you^d  make  in  a  riot ! 

Landlady.  Pray  let  me  bear  nothing  about  riots  in  my  house. 

Farm.     Nor  about  scrubs. 

Fins.  But  I  beg  leave  to  explain,  gentlemeii.  All  I  ventur- 
ed to  remark,  or  suggest,  was,  that  as  there  was  some  ttik 
of  Mr.  Talbot's  being  captain  to-morrow,  I  didn't  conceive  bow 
he  could  well  appear  without  any  dress.  That  was  all,  upon 
my  word  and  honour. — A  good  morning  to  you,  gentlemen ;  it 
is  time  for  me  to  be  off. — Mrs.  Newington,  you  were  so  obliging, 
to  promise  to  accommodate  me  with  a  return  chaise  as  far  « 
Eton.  [Finsbury  bows  and  exit. 

Farm.  A  good  day  to  you  and  your  band-boxes.  There's 
a  fellow  for  you,  now  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — A  man-milliner,  for- 
sooth ! 

Landlord,     lilrs.  Talbot's  coming — stand  back. 

Landlady.  Lord !  why  does  Bob  show  them  through  this 
way? 

Enter  Mrs.  Talboty  leaning  on  Louisa^  waiter  showing  the  ney- 

Landlady.     You  are  going  on,  I  suppose,  ma'am. 

Waiter,  (aside  to  landlord.)  Not  if  she  could  help  it; 
but  there's  no  beds  since  Mr.  Bursal  and  Miss  Bursal's  come. 

Landlord.  I  say  nothing,  for  'tis  in  vain  to  say  more.— 
But  isn't  it  a  pity  she  can't  stay  for  the  Montem,  poor  dd  ladj! 
Her  son — as  good  and  fine  a  lad  as  evei^  you  saw—they  nf  * 
has  a  chance,  too,  of  being  captain.  She  may  never  iwe  to 
see  another  such  a  sight. 

[As  Mrs.  TcUbot  walks  slowly  on^  the  farmer  puts  jk^ 
self  across  her  tray,  so  as  to  stop  her  short. 

Farm.  No  offence,  madam,  I  hope ;  but  I  have  a  good 
snug  farm-house,  not  far  off  hand,  and  if  so  be  youM  be  ^^ 
good  to  take  a  night's  lodging,  you  and  the  young  lady  ivtt  ' 
you,  you'd  have  a  hearty  welcome — that's  all  I  can  say— 4uid 
you'd  make  my  wife  very  happy,  for  she's  a  good  womtt,  to 
say  nothing  of  myself. 

Landlord.  If  I  may  be  so  bold  to  put  in  my  wordy  mad- 
am, you'd  have  as  good  beds,  and  be  as  well  lodged  with  fanfr' 
er  Hearty,  as  in  e'er  a  house  at  Salt  Hill. 

Mrs.  Talb.     I  am  very  much  obliged — 

Farm.  O,  say  nothmg  o'  that,  madam ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
as  much  obliged  if  yoq  do  come. — Do,  miss,  speak  for  me. 

Louisa.     Pray,  dear  mother 

Farm.  She  will,  (calls  behind  the  scenes)  Here,  Waiter  ! 
hostler !  driver  !  what's  your  name,  drive  the  chaise  up  here  to 


dM  door,  siDfut,  close^Lean  on  ray  arm,  madam,   and   we'll 
have  you  in  and  at  home  in  a  whiff. 

\^E!xe%nt  Mn.  Talbot j  LouiiHy  farmer ^  landlord  and 

waiter. — Landlady  alone. 

Lord,  what  a  noi$e  and  a  rout  this  farmer  roan  makes  !     And 

my  husband,  with  his  great  broad  face,  bowing,  as  great   a  niiif* 

compoop  as  t'other.     The  folks  are  aU  bewitched  with  the  oM- 

Woman,  I  verily  believe,  (aloud)  A  good  mormng  to  you,  ladiee'. 


SECOND  ACT. 
SCENE  L 

A  fttUai^r  ^toa  0<Bl]pft»  WTgril  bft  eroMing  ted^wardi  vad  forwardt  iii|h«  bfik  gftaml 

—In  front,  Tdttqt,  WlMcier,  Urrd  J«hii,  uid  BumL 


TaU.  Fair  play,  Wheeler !  Have  a(  'em^  my  boy  !f-^Thfj:e 
they  standi  fair  game  i-M-^Tbere's  Bursal,  t^ere  wi^h  hi^  dead 
for^-five  vote^  at  commaiid  ^  aiul  JLiord  John  with  his«^*-)iow 
Oa^y  live  friends  f 

JUord  /•     (coolly)     Sir,  I  have  fifty-six  friends^  I  believe, 

Talb.  Finy-six  friends,  his  Lordship  believes — Wheeler 
bclusive,  no  doubt. 

Xfor  J  /.     That^s  as  hereafter  migr  be. 

Wheel.  Hereafter  i  O,  fie,  my  Ladt — ^You  knew  your  own 
Wheeler  has,  from  the  first  minute  he  ever  saw  you,  been  your 
iiist  friend. 

TM.  Tour  fast  friend  from  die  first  minute  he  ever  saw 
youj  my  Lord  !  That's  well  hit,  Wheeler ;  stick  to  that ;  stick 
iiurt.-*-Filty-ttx  friends,  Wheeler  tnelusive,  hey,  my  Lord;  hey 
mfLnd! 

Lord  /•    Talbot  eoxslueive,  I  find,  eontirary  te  my  expeeta- 

fknis* 

TM.  Aye,  contrary  to  your  expectations,  you  find  that 
Talbot  is  sot  a  dog,  that  wiU  lick  die  dust :  but  fhen,  there's 
enoii^  of  the  true  spaniel  breed  to  be  had  for  whist^g  fer, 
hey/Wheeler  ? 

Bwnal  (euide  to  Wheeler.)  A  damned  bad  eleetioBeerer ! 
«---So  much  the  better  for  yoU;  Wheeler.  Wby^  unless  he 
bofiij^  a  vote,  he'd  oever  win  one,  if  he  talked  fixmi  this  to  the 
dtaj  of  judgment. 

Wheekr  (aside  to  Bumd.)     And  88  he  has  bo  money  te 

buy  XOtea— Hfi  I  hslhs  i— *S6  axe  3sSq  enough. 
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Talb.  That's  well  done,  Wheeler ;  fight  the  by  battle  there 
with  Bursal,  now  you  are  sure  of  the  main  with  Lord  John. 

Lord  J.  Sure !— I  never  made  Mr.  Wheeler  any  promise  yet. 

fVhed.  Oj  I  ask  no  promise  from  his  Lordship  :  we  are 
upon  honour  :  I  trust  entirely  to  hb  Lordship's  good  nature  ami 
generosity,  and  to  his  regard  for  his  own  family,  I  having  the 
honour,  though  distantly,  to  be  related. 

Lard  J.    Rdaitd  /—How,  Wheeler  ? 

Wheel.  Connected,  I  mean,  which  is  next  door,  as  I  may 
say,  to  being  related — related  slipt  out  by  mistake— I  beg  pu^ 
don,  my  Lord  John. 

Lord  J.    Related  !    A  straiige  mistake,  Wheeler. 

TcUb.  Overshot  yourself,  Wheeler — overshot  yourself,  bjr 
all  that's  awkward.  And  yet,  till  now,  I  always  took  you  for 
**  a  dead  shot  at  a  yellow  hammer y* 

Wheel,  (taking  Bursal  by  the  arm.)  Bursal,  a  word  with 
you — What  a  lump  of  family  pride  that  Lord  John  is  ! 

Tcdb.  Keep  out  of  my  hearing,  Wheeler,  lest  I  should  spoil 
sport.  But  never  fear,  you'll  please  Biu*sal  sooner  than  I  diall 
^I  can't  for  the  soul  of  me,  bring  myself  to  say,  that  Bursal's 
not  purse-proud,  and  you  can — Give  you  joy  ! — 

Burs.     A  choice  electioneerer  !     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Wheel,  (faintly)  He  !  he !  he  ! — a  choice  electioneerer, 
as  you  say —  [Exeunt  Wheeler  and  Bursal 

Manent  Lord  J.  and  Talbot. 

Lord  J.     There  was  a  time,  Talbot — 

Talb.  There  was  a  time,  my  Lord — to  save  trouble  and  t 
long  explanation — there  was  a  time  when  you  liked  Talbotsbet* 
ter  than  spaniels — You  understand  me. 

Lord  J.  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  understand  you  of 
late,  Mr.  Talbot. 

Talb.  Yes,  because  you  have  used  other  people's  imder- 
standings  instead  o^^your  own. — Be  yourself,  my  lord— -See 
with  your  own  eyes,  iid  hear  with  your  own  ears,  and  then 
you'U  find  me  still  what  I've  been  these  seven  years — ^not  yoar 
understrapper,  yoiur  hanger  on,  your  flatterer,  but — ^your  fnend 
-—if  you  choose  to  have  me  for  a  friend,  here's  my  band— *1  am 
your  friend — and  you'll  not  find  a  better. 

Lord  J.  (giving  his  hand.)  You  are  a  strange  fellow, 
Talbot,  I  thought  I  never  could  have  forgiven  you  for  what  jroa 
said  last  night. 

Talb.  What  ? — ^for  I  don't  keep  a  register  of  my  sayings 
— O,  it  was  something  about  gaming — Wheeler  was  flattering 
your  taste  for  it,  and  be  put  me  into  a  passion — ^I  forgot  what  I 

*  Tovn^  ooblemen   «t  Oxford,  wear  ytUow  tuftt  at  Uie  fopi  of  their  caps. 
Hence  their  flattcren  are  said  to  be  dead  ifaota  at  a  jellow  hammer. 


aakt— *but  whatever  it  was,  Vm  sure  it  was  well  meant,  and,  I 
believe,  it  was  well  said. 

Lard  /•     But  you  laugh  at  me  sometimes  to  my  face. 

7 alb.  Would  you  rather  I  should  laugh  at  you  behind  your 
back? 

Lord  J,  But  of  all  things  in  the  world,  I  hate  to  be  laughed 
at.  Listen  to  me — and  don't  fumble  in  your  pockets  while  I 
am  talking  to  you. 

TcUb.  I'm  fumbling  for — O  here  it  is — ^Now,  Lord  John,  I 
once  did  laugh  at  you  behind  your  back,  and  what's  droll 
enough,  it  was  at  your  back  I  laughed — Here's  a  caricatura  I 
drew  of  you — I  really  am  sorry  I  did  it — But  'tis  best  to  show 
h  to  you  myself. 

Lord  J.  (€uide,)  It  is  all  I  can  do  to  forgive  this— fo/ier 
a  pause  he  tears  the  paper.)  I  have  heard  of  this  caricatura 
before — but  I  did  not  expect,  that  you  would  come  and  show  it 
to  me  yourself,  Talbot,  so  handsomely— especially  at  such  a 
lime  as  this— Wheeler  might  well  say  you  are  a  bad  electioneerer. 

Talb.  O  hang  it !  I  forgot  my  election,  and  your  fifty-six 
friends. 

Enter  Rory  G*Ryan* 

Rory.  (claps  Talbot  on  the  back.)  Fifty-six  friends  have 
yoo,  Talbot  ? — say  seven — fifty-seven  I  mean,  for  I'll  lay  ye  a 
wager  you've  forgot  me,  and  that's  a  shame  for  you  too,  for 
out  of  the  whole  posse-comitatus  entirely  new,' you  have  not  a 
stauncher  friend  than  poor  little  Rory  O'Ryan — And  a  good 
right  he  has  to  befriend  you,  for  you  stood  by  him,  when  many, 
diat  ought  to  have  known  better,  were  hunting  him  down  for  a 
wfld  Irishman — now  that  same  wild  Irishman  has  as  much  grati- 
tude in  him  as  any  tame  Englishman  of  them  all — But  don't 
let's  be  talking  stntiment,  for,  for  my  share,  I'd  not  give  a  bog- 
beorry  a  bushel  for  stntiment  when  I  could  get  any  thing  better — 

Lord  J.     And  pray,  sir,  what  may  a  bogberry  be  ? 

Rory.  Poo  !  don't  be  playing  the  innocent,  now. — Where 
have  you  lived  all  your  life  (I  ask  pardon,  my  Lard)  not  to  know 
a  bogberry  when  you  see  it,  or  hear  of  it  (turns  to  Talbot.)  But 
wbBl  are  ye  standing  idling  here  for  ? — Sure  there's  Wheeler, 
and  Burssd  along  with  him,  canvassing  out  yonder  at  a  terrible 
fine  fate.  And  haven't  I  been  huzzaing  for  you  there  till  I'm 
hoarse  .^  so  I  am,  and  just  stepped  away  to  suck  an  orange  for. 
my  voice,  (sucks  an  orange.)  I  am  a  thorough^going  firiend 
at  any  rate. 

Tidb.  Now,  Rory,  you  are  the  best  fellow  in  the  world, 
and  a  thorough-going  friend  ;  but  have  a  care,  or  you'll  get 
yourself  and  me  into  some  scrape,  before  you  have  done  with 
this  violent  thorough-going  work. 

Rory.  Never  fear!  Never  fear,  man  !—-a  warm  yHnd  and 
a  bitter  enemy,  that's  my  maxim.    .  •    *i 
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TM»    Tet,  but  too  Wvm  a  frieBd  is  m  bad  as  a  kimt 

Rarjfs  O !  aeirar  fear  me  !  I'm  as  oool  as  a  coetiiBbar  tH 
ihe  time  ;  and  whilst  they  tink  I  am  iinkimg  of  nochiog  m  life 
but  making  a  noise,  1  make  my  own  little  snug  remarks  in  prati 
imd  verse  as— now  my  voice  is  after  coming  back  to  me,  yos 
iball  hear  if  you  plase. 

TaO).    1  do  please. 

Raty.  1  call  it — Rory's  song.^— Now  mind  I  have  a  Tcrse 
fi»r  every  body,  o'  the  leading  lads  I  mean,  and  I  shaU  pert  'an 
In  or  km  'em  out  according  to  their  inchnations  and  desalts, 
wiiHir^wet  to  you,  my  little  fiind*  So  you  comprehend  it  wifl 
be  Rory's  song  with  variations. 

(Toibot  and  Lard  John.)    Let's  have  il-4et  us  have  it 
farther  preface. 

Aory  iif^. 

'^Vm  tnM  wtmm  to  Ikt  iMt,  «ad  ao  Wlmbr  tat  at.** 

Roty.  There's  a  strcdie  in  the  first  place  for  Wheeler,  70a 
tike  it. 

Talb.    O  yes,  yes,  we  take  it ;  go  on. 

Rory  9ingi. 

•^  Fb  tnM  fiBe  to  Ikt  teil,  aad  ao  WkMkr  fiw  mt, 
or  tU  Wrdc,  bttftt  or  idMt  thtt  fwln  la  the  Mi^ 
WtUMd,  or  Saaed,  black  or  white,  atta  or  child,  WUf  tr  Toiy, 
KoM  twt  Ttlboc,  O,  TaK»oi**  the  dof  tor  Bory.** 

Tatk.     Talbot  the  dog  is  much  obliged  to  you. 

tiord  J.  But  if  I  have  any  ear,  one  of  your  lines  is  a  foo^ 
too  long,  Mr.  O'Ryan. 

Rorv.  Phoo,  but  the  best  foot  foremost  for  a  frind.  Shr 
it  in  the  singing,  aqd  don't  be  quarrelling  any  how  for  a  foot 
more  or  less — die  more  feet  the  better  it  will  stand,  you  know 
-^nly  let  me  go  on,  and  youll  come  to  something  that  iriD 
fla$$  you. 

Aory  tingM. 

«thta  thtrt^  ht  ^Ith  the  pant  that^  ai  loaf  at  mj  ana.** 

jRory.  That's  Bursal,  mind  now,  in  this  verse  I  mean  ti 
allude  to. 

jLdril  /.  If  the  allusion's  good,  we  shall  probably  find  oat 
yonr  meaning. 

Tatb.  On  with  ydu,  Rory,  and  don't  read  us  notes  on  a 
sone. 

iord  J.    Go  On,  and  let  us  hear  ythnt  you  say  of  BuraaL 

Rory  tingi. 

*^fhtm  Ibtrt^  ht  wldi  the  parte  that%  at  loaf  at  my  um, 
Hit  Ikthtf^  a  laaatr,  bat  thta  whert^  tht  harmf 
Stv  ta  httMt  tad  naaltft}  aad  hortt^aadt  la  Itt^ 
Watft  hit  tUat  tart  itaa  hqr  hte  a  ptdlgm.* 
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Lard  J.  Encore'!  encore  !  why  Rory  I  did  not  think  you 
tould  make  so  good  ^  song. 

Aory.    Sure,  *twfts  iKme  of  I  made  it — 'twas  Talbot  here. 

Talb.    I! 

/Zory  (atide)  Not  a  word— FU  make  you  a  present  of  it, 
Sure  then  it's  your  own. 

Talb.    I  never  wrote  a  word  of  it. 

Rory  (to  Lord  J,)  Phoo !  phoo !  he's  only  denying  it  out 
of  false  modesty. 

Lard  J.    Well,  no  matter  who  wrote  it,  sing  it  again. 

Rory.  Be  easy-— So  I  will,  and  as  many  more  verses  as 
you  will  to  the  back  of  it.  (winking  at  Talbot  aside.)  You 
shall  have  the  credit  of  all.  (aloud.)  Put  me  in  when  I'm  out, 
Talbot,  and  you  (to  Lord  John)  Join — Join. 

Rory  singSy  and  Lord  John  sings  ufith  him. 

"Then  there**  he  with  the  pane  that*!  m  losf  u  mj  ann, 
His  father^  a  tanner,  bat  tiben  where**  the  harm  f 
Heir  to  booses  and  banters,  and  horsepends  in  fee, 
WtfoH  his  skins  sure  soon  bvy  liim  a  pedigree. 

(Lord  John  siops  singing — Talbot  makes  signs  to  stop^  hut 
ttory  does  not  see  him,  and  sings  on.) 

**  There's  my  lord  with  the  back  that  nerer  was  bent, 
Let  him  live  with  his  ancestors,  I  am  content  ;** 

(Rory  pushes  Lord  J.  and  Talbot  with  his  elbows.) 
Rory.     Join,  Join,  both  of  ye — why  don't  ye  join,    (sings.) 

**  Wholl  buy  my  Loid  John,  the  arch  fish-woman  cried, 
A  nice  aytner  shot  ap  In  a  choice  shell  of  pride." 

Rory.    But  join,  or  ye  spoil  all. 

Ta&.    You  have  spoiled  all  indeed. 

Ltord  J.  (making  a  formal  low  bow.)  Mr.  Talbot,  Lord 
John  thanks  you. 

Rory.  Lord  John  !  Blood  and  thunder !  I  forgot  you  were 
by— quite  and  clean. 

Lord  J.  (puts  him  asides  and  continues  speaking  to  Talbot.) 
Lord  Johfi  thanks  you,  Mr.  Talbot — ^This  is  the  second  part  of 
the  caricatura — Lord  John  thanks  you  for  these  proofs  of  friend- 
diip^Lord  John  has  reason  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Talbot. 

Rory.  No  reason  in  life  now — Don't  be  thanking  so  much 
(or  notning  in  life,  or  if  you  must  be  thanking  o'  somebody,  it's 
me  you  ought  to  thank. 

Lord  J.    I  ought  and  do,  sir,  for  unmasking  one  who — 

Talb.    (warmly)  Unmasking,  my  lord— 

Rory  (holding  them  asunder)  Phoo  !  phoo  !  phoo  !  be  easy, 
can't  ye — there's  no  unmasking  at  all  in  the  case — My  Lord 
John,  Talbot's  writing  the  song  was  all  a  mistake. 

Lord  J.    As  much  a  mistake  as  your  singing  it,  sir,  I  pre- 
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Rary.  Just  as  much-— Twas  all  a  mistake— So  now  itmh 
you  go  and  make  a  mistake  mto  a.  misunderstanding— *lt  was  I 
made  every  word  of  the  song  out  o'  the  yoce***— tluit  about  the 
back  that  never  was  bent,  and  the  ancestors  and  the  oyster  ud 
all — He  did  not  write  a  word  of  it,  upon  my  conscience  I  wrole 
it  all — (ho'  m  engage  you  didn't  think  1  could  write  such  a 

{;ood  thing.  [Lord  John  turns  awm, 

'm  telling  you  the  truth,  and  not  a  word  of  lie,  yet  you  woin 
believe  me. 

Lord  J.  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  cannot  believe  lno 
contradictory  assertions  within   two   mmutes— Mr.  TaHMH,  I 

thank  you.  (going,) 

(Rory  tries  to  stop  Lord  John  from  going j  but  cannat^ 

ExULordJokL) 
Rory.    Well  if  he  vnU  go,  let  him  go  then,  and  much  good 
may  it  do  him*— Nay,  but  don't  you  go  too. 
TM.    O,  Rory,  what  have  you  done  ! 

(Talbot  runs  after  Lord  J.) 
Tdb.    Hear  me,  my  Lord.  (Exit  Talbot ^ 

Rory.  Hear  him  !  hear  him  !  hear  him  ! — Well  I'm  poiaC 
bkhk  mad  with  myself  for  making  this  blunder— but  how  coulct 
I  help  it  P — As  sure  as  ever  I  am  meaning  to  do  the  best  tluqS 
on  earth,  it  turns  out  the  worst— 

(Enter  a  party  of  lads,  huzzaing.) 

Rory  {joins.)  Huzza  ! — Huzza  ! — ^Who,  pray,  are  ye  hua— 
zaing  for  r — 

If ^  Boy. — Wheeler !   Wheeler  for  ever !   Huzza— 

Rory.  Talbot !  Talbot  for  ever !  Huzza.  Captain  TaAot 
for  ever !    Huzza. 

2d  Boy.  Captain  he'll  never  be,  at  least  not  to-morrow,  far 
Lord  John  has  just  declared  for  Wheeler. 

1st  Boy.    And  that  turns  the  scale. 

Rory.    O,  the  scale  may  turn  back  again. 

Sd  Boy.  Impossible  !  Lord  John  has  just  ^ven  his  promtt 
to  Wheeler — I  heard  him  with  my  own  ears. 

{Several  speak  at  once.)  And  I  heard  him,  and  I !— ftndIt 
an(^  I ! — Huzza  !   Wheeler  for  ever. 

Rory.  Oh  murder !  murder !  murder !  {aside)  this  goes  li 
my  heart — It's  all  my  doing — O  my  poor  Talbot !  murder ! 
murder  !  murder  ! — But  I  won't  let  them  see  me  cast  down, 
and  it  is  good  to  be  huzzaing  at  all  events— ^^Uuzza  for  Talbot  X 
— Talbot  for  ever  !    Huzza —  [JSsi^. 

Enter  Wheeler  and  Bursal. 
Wheel.    Who  was  that  huzzaing  for  Talbot  ? 

(Rory  behind  the  scenes.    **  Huzza  for  TaHot ! 

—  Talbot  for  ever  !   Huzza.^) 

*  From  begin iiinn^  to  end. 
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Bur.  Pboo,  it  is  only  Rory  O'Ryan,  or  tbe  roaring  lion,  as 
call  him — Ha !  ha !  ha !  Kory  O'Ryan,  alias  roaring  lion — 
Hat's  a  good  one— put  it  about — Rory  O'Ryan  the  roaring 
lOo,  ha  !  ha !  ha !— *but  you  don't  take  it — you  don't  laugh, 
KTbeeler. 

Wheel.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  O,  upon  my  honour  I  do  laugh,  ha  I 
la !  ha !  It  is  the  hardest  work  to  laugh  at  his  wit.  Rory 
EKRyan  the  roaring  lion,  ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — You  know  I  always 
latt|h,  Bursal,  at  your  jokes,  he  !  he  !  he  !  ready  to  kill  myself. 
'jBurs.  {suUenly)  You  are  easily  killed  then,  if  that  much 
kughing  will  do  the  business. 

Wheel,  (eoughing)  Just  then — something-— stuck  in  my  throat 
*•!  beg  your  pardon. 

Burs,  (still  sullen)  O,  you  need  not  beg  my  pardon  about 
die  matter~I  don't  care  whether  you  laugh  or  no — ^not  I— 
Now  you  have  got  Lord  John  to  declare  for  you,  you  are  above 
laugbing  at  my  jokes,  I  suppose. 

Wheel.   No ;  upon  my  word  and  honour  I  did  laugh. 

Burs,  {aside)  A  fig  for  your  word*  and  honour,  {aicud)  I 
cifeow  I'm  of  no  consequence  now — But  you'll  remember  that  if 
U  lordship  has  the  honour  of  making  you  Captain,  he  must 
jMire  the  honour  to  pay  for  your  Captain's  accoutrements — for 
^  shan't  pay  tbe  piper,  I  promise  you,  since  I'm  of  no  conse- 
lUence. 

•  Wheel,  Of  no  consequence !  but  my  dear  Bursal,  what 
^ould  put  that  into  your  head — that's  die  strangest,  oddest 
tecy— of  no  consequence  !  Bursal  of  no  consequence  !  why 
t^ry  body  that  knows  any  thing,  every  body  that  has  seen 
Bursal-house,  knows  that  you  are  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
^  dear  Bursal. 

Burs,  (taking  out  his  waich^  and  opening  it^  looks  at  it) 
No,  I'm  of  no  consequence — I  wonder  that  rascal  Finsbury  is 
not  come  yet  with  the  dresses.  (stUl  looking  at  his  watch.) 

Wheel,  (aside)  If  Bursal  takes  it  into  his  head  not  to  lend 
me  the  money  to  pay  for  my  Captain's  dress — What  will  be- 
eome  of  me  f  for  I  have  not  a  shilling — and  Lord  John  won't 
pay  for  me — and  Finsbury  has  orders  not  to  leave  the  house, 
il  he  is  paid  by  every  body — What  will  become  of  me  f  (bites 
kU  mails.) 

t  .>  Burs,    (aside)  How  I  love  to  make  him  bite  his  nails  ! — 
(almid)  I  know  I'm  of  no  consequence— (ftriie^  Aw  repeater.) 

Wheel.  What  a  fine  repeater  that  is  of  your's.  Bursal ! — It 
is  the  best  I  ever  heard. 

Burs.    So  it  well  may  be,  for  it  cost  a  mint  of  money. 

Wheel.  No  matter  to  you  what  any  thing  costs — Happy  dog 
IS  you  are  !  you  roll  in  money — and  yet  you  talk  of  being  of 
no  consequence. 
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BuTi.  But  I  am  not  of  half  so  much  conseqnenoe  as  Lord 
John — am  I  i 

Wheel*    Are  you  f   why  aren't  you  twice  as  rich  as  be  ? 

Burs.    Very  true,  but  I'm  not  purse-proud. 

Wheel.  You  purse-proud  !  [  sbould  never  have  tbouf^  of 
such  a  thing. 

Burs.    Nor  I,  if  Talbot  had  not  used  the  word. 

Wheel.  But  Talbot  thinks  every  body  purse-proud,  that  hv 
a  purse. 

Burs,  {asiie)  Well,  this  Wheeler  does  put  one  into  good 
humour  with  one's  self  in  spite  of  one's  teeth,  (sioud)  TdiMt 
says  blunt  things,  but  I  don't  think  he's  what  jrbu  can  ed 
clever — Hey,  Wheeler  ? 

Wheel.    Clever  !  O,  not  he. 

Burs.    I  think  I  could  walk  round  him. 

Wheel.  To  be  sure  you  could — Why,  do  yon  know,  Vn 
quizzed  him  famously  myself  within  this  quarter  of  an  hoar. 

Burs.    Indeed  I — I  wish  I  had  been  by. 

Wheel.  So  do  I,  faith««*It  was  the  best  thing-<-*>I  waMed, 
you  see,  to  get  him  out  of  my  way,  that  I  might  have  the  fisU 
clear  far  electioneering  to-day.  So  I  bowls  up  to  him  with  t 
long  face — such  a  face  as  this — Mr.  Talbot,  do  you  know^^Fa 
sorry  to  tell  you,  here's  Jack  Smith  has  just  brought  the  aem 
from  Salt  HiU — Your  mother  in  getting  into  the  carriage,  ^ 
and  has  broke  her  leg,  and  there  she^  lymg  at  a  fam  hoMS, 
two  miles  off— Is  not  it  true,  Jack  f  said  I-— I  saw  the  farmer 
helping  her  in  with  my  own  eyes,  cried  Jack-^o-Off  goes  Talbot 
like  an  arrow.— -Quurrei}  him  completely,  said  L 

Burs.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  quisled  him,  with  all  bis  clevoaea 
— that  was  famously  done. 

Wheel.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  with  all  his  cleverness  he  wiH  be  aO 
the  evening  hunting  for  the  fttrm  house  and  the  mother  that  hn 
broke  her  leg — So  he  is  out  of  our  way. 

Burs.  But  what  need  have  you  to  want  him  out  of  your 
way,  now  Lord  John  has  come  over  to  your  side— «jou  baft 
the  thing  so  dead. 

Wheel.  Not  so  dead  nei^er— fcr  there's  a  great  indkuBr 
dent  party,  you  know,  and  if  you  don't  help  me^  Btum,  # 
canvass  them,  I  shall  be  no  Captain — It  is  you  I  depend  mm 
after  all-— Will  you  come  and  canvass  them  with  me  p  Deaf 
Bursal,  pray— All  depends  upon  you. 

(Pulls  kmhytke  mrm^Jkirsal /Mme.) 

Burs.  Well,  if  all  depends  upon  met  I'll  see  what  I  cm  do 
for  you.  (aside)  Then  I  am  of  some  conee^ience-v-^neiiey 
makes  a  roan  of  some  oonseqifteneei  I  see^-^wkh  some  feBc. 
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SCENE. 

tm  th«  back  wenm  a  lodi  of  ikmp  v  mm  peaacd.  la  ftwrt,  a  parfgr  af  uaiujr  ladt  aaft 
laMat  gaily  dre— J»  ai  In  ihttp  ■liaarlag  tiaa,  with  ribaods  aad  gariandt  of  flovan,  IM* 
are  dandnf  and  linglag.* 

Enter  Patty j  dressed  ae  Queen  of  the  feetival — She  has  a  lamb  in 
her  amu — The  dancers  break  off  when  she  comes  in  ;  and  one  ea> 
claims — 

If  I  Peasant.    O  here  comes  Patty  !    Here  comes  the  Queen 
of  the  day.     What  has  kept  you  from  us  so  long,  Patty  i 
•  .  2d  Peas.    Please  your  Majesty^  you  should  say. 

Patty.  This  poor  little  lamb  of  mine  was  what  kept  me  so 
V>ng.  It  strayed  away  from  the  rest ;  and  I  should  have  lost 
him,  so  I  should,  for  ever,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  good  young 
gentleman. — Yonder  he  is,  talking  to  farmer  Hearty.— That's 
the  young  gentleman,  who  pulled  my  lamb  out  of  a  ditch  for 
me,  into  which  he  had  fallen — Pretty  creature  ! 

1st  Peas.  Pretty  creature,  or  your  Majesty,  which  ever  you 
ehoose  to  be  called—come  and  dance  with  tliem,  and  Pll  carry 
your  lamb.  [Exeunt  Hnging  and  dancing. 

Enter  Farmer  Hearty  and  TaJboL 
Farm.    Why,  young  gentleman,  Pm  glad  I  happened  to 
It  upon  you  here,  and  so  to  hinder  you  from  going  farther 
utray,  and  to  set  your  heart  at  ease  like.        ^ 

Talb.  Thanks,  good  farmer ;  you  have  set  my  heart  at 
ease,  indeed  :  but  the  truth  is^  they  did  frighten  me  coa£)und«- 
edly.     More  ibol  I. 

JFhrm.  No  fool  at  all  to  my  notion.  I  sboold  at  your  age» 
aye,  or  at  my  age,  just  the  self  same  way  have  been  frighted 
Byself,  if  so  be  that  mention  had  been  made  to  me  that  way^  of 
my  own  mother's  having  broke  her  leg,  or  so.-f-And  greater, 
by  a  great  deal  the  slumie  for  them  that  frighted  ]rou,  than 
ibr  you  to  be  frighted. — How  young  gentlemen^  now,  can  bring 
themselves  for  to  like  to  tcU  such  lies,  is  to  me,  now,  a  matter 
of  amazement,  Kke,  that  I  can't  get  over^  no  ways. 

Talb.  O,  farmer,  such  lies  are  very  witty,  Uiough  you  and 
I  don't  just  now  like  the  wit  of  tfiem.  This  is  fun,  tfaia  is 
mdzmng  ;  but  you  don't  know  what  we  young  gentlemeB  mean 

Farm.  Ay&»  but  I  do,  though,  to^  my  cost,  ever  since  last 
year.  Look  you,  now,  at  yon  fina  fieU  o£  wheat.— tiWell,  it 
was  just  as  fine,  and  finer,  last  year,  till  a  young  Eton  jacka- 
napes—- • 

Talb.  Take  care  what  you  say,  farmer  ;  for  /  am  a  young 
Eton  jackanapes. 

*  The  jonng  reader  is  requested  to  ioi ert  here  any  song  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. The  author  tried  to  write  one ;  but,  as  ibe  could  not  write  one  that 
pleased  horself,  she  omitted  it. 
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Farm.  No,  but  you  be  not  the  young  Eton  jackanapes,  that 
I'm  a  thinking  on — I  tell  you,  it  was  this  time  last  year,  man; 
he  was  a  horseback,  I  tell  ye,  mounted  upon  a  fine  bay  hunter, 
out  o'  hunting,  like. 

TM.  I  tell  you,  it  was  this  time  last  year,  man,  that  I  wu 
mounted  upon  a  fine  bay  hunter,  out  a  hunting. 

Farm.  Zooks !  would  you  argufy  a  man  out  of  his  wits  ? 
You  won't  go  for  to  tell  me,  that  you  are  that  impertinent  Ktde 
jackinapes. 

Talb.  No !  no !  Ill  not  tell  you,  that  I  am  an  impertinent 
little  jackanapes. 

'   Farmer,     (wiping  his  forehead)     Well,  don't  then,  for  I 
can't  believe  it ;   and  you  put  me  out.     Where  was  I  ? 

Talb.     Mounted  upon  a  fine  bay  hunter  ! 

Farm.     Aye,  so  he  was.     Here,  yoif ,  says  he,  meaning  me 
«— open  this  gate  for  me. — Now.  if  he  had  but  a  spoke  me  fair, 
I  would  not  have  gainsayed  him  ;  but  he  falls  to  swearing  ;  so 
I  bid  him  open  the  gate  for  himself.—^'*  There's  a  bull  behind 
you,  farmer,"  says   he — ^I  turns — "  Quizzed  him,"  cries  my 
jackanapes  ;   and   ofi*   he    gallops    him,    through    the    verj 
thick  of  my  com  :  but  he  got  a  fall  leaping  the  ditch,  out  yon- 
der, which  pacified  me,  like,  at  the  minute.     So  I  goes  up  to 
see   whether   he  was  kiUed  ;  but  he  was  not  a  whit  the  worse 
for  his  tumble.      So   I  should  ha'  fell  into  a  passion  with  him 
then,  to  be   sure,  about  my  corn,  but  his  horse  had  got  such  » 
terrible  sprain,  I  couldn't  say  any  thing  to  him,  for  I  was  a  pity- 
ing the  poor  animal.     As  fine  a  hunter  as  ever  you  saw  !    1  aia 
sartin  sure  he  could  never  come  to  good  after. 

Taib.  (aside)  I  do  think,  from  the  description,  that  thb 
was  Wheeler  :  and  I  have  paid  for  the  horse,  which  he  spoil- 
ed !  (aloud)  Should  you  know  either  the  man  or  the  horse, 
again,  if  you  were  to  see  them,  farmer  ? 

Farm.     Aye,  that  I  should,  to  my  dying  day. 

TaJh.  Will  you  come  with  me,  then,  and  you'll  do  me  some 
guineas  worth  of  service. 

Farm.  Aye,  that  I  will,  with  a  deal  of  pleasure  ;  for  you 
be  a  civil  spoken  young  gentleman,  and,  besides,  I  don't  think 
the  worse  on  you  for  being/rtg^A^6i/  a  little  about  your  mother  ; 
being  what  I  might  ha'  been  at  your  age,  myself;  for  I  had  a 
mother  myself  once.     So,  lead  on,  master.  [ExewU. 
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ACT  HI.    SCENE  I. 

The  QardcB  of  the  WindwUl  Inn,  at  Salt  HUU-Misi  Banal,  Mn.  Newiofton,  Sally  the  ehani- 
ber-maid.— >Misf  Bursal,  very  roach  dressed.  Is  sittlof  on  a  garden-etool,  and  leans  her  head 
•faintt  the  landlady,  as  if  faintinff— Sally  holds  a  f^lass  of  water  and  a  tmelling4}ottle. 

JUiss  B.     Where  am  I  ?     Where  am  I  ? 

landlady.  At  the  Windmill  at  Salt  Hill,  young  lady  ;  and 
ill  or  well,  you  canH  be  better. 

ScUly.  Do  you  find  yourself  better,  since  coming  bto  the 
air,  miss  ? 

Miss  B.  Better  !  Oh,  I  never  shall  be  better.  [Leans  her 
head  on  her  hand^  and  rocks  herself  backwards  and  forwards. 

Landlady.  My  dear  young  lady,  don't  take  on  so.  (aside.) 
Now  would  I  give  somewhat  to  know  what  it  was  my  lady 
Piercefield  said  to  the  father,  and  what  the  father  said  to  tbifl 
one,  and  what's  the  matter  at  the  bottom  of  afiairs. — Sally,  did 
you  hear  any  thing  at  the  doors  ? 

Sally,  (aside)  No,  indeed,  ma'am  ;  I  never  he's  at  the 
doors. 

Landl.  (aside)  Simpleton  ! — (aloud)  But,  my  dear 
Miss  Bursal — if  I  may  be  so  bold — if  you'd  only  disembosom 
your  mind  of  what's  on  it — 

JiKss  B.  Disembosom  my  mind  !  Nonsense  !  I've  no- 
thing on  my  mind.     Pray,  leave  me,  madam. 

Landl.      (aside)      Madam,   indeed  ! — Madam,  forsooth  ! 

0  I'll  make  her  pay  for  that.     That  madam  shall  go  down  in 

the   bill,  as   sure   as  my  name's  Newington. Well,  I  wish 

you  better,  ma'am.     I  suppose  I'd  best  send  your  own  servant  ? 

Miss  B.  (sullenly)  Yes,  I  suppose  so— (to  iSa%)~You 
need  not  wait,  child,  nor  look  so  curious. 

Sally.  Curious  I  Indeed  miss,  if  I  look  a  little  cur'*ous^  or 
so,  (looking  at  her  dress)  'tis  only  because  I  w^ls  frighted  to 
see  you  take  on,  which  made  me  forget  my   clean  apron,  when 

1  came  out  ;  and  this  apron — 

Miss  B.  Hush  !  hush  !  child  : — Don't  tell  me  about  clean 
aprons,  nor  run  on  with  your  vulgar  talk.  Is  there  ever  a  seat 
one  can  set  on  in  that  Aarbour  yonder  ? 

SaUy.  Oh,  dear  ^art^  yes.  Miss,  'tis  the  pleasantest  ibirbour 
on  iearth.  Be  pleased  to  lean  on  my  Aarm,  and  you'll  soon  be 
there. 

Miss  B.  (going)  Then  tell  my  \i;pman  she  need  not 
come  to  me,  and  let  nobody  interude  on  me — do  ye  ^ear  ? 
((uide)  O,  what  will  become  of  me  !  and  the  Talbots  wilt 
soon  know  it ! — And  the  ponies  and  the  curricle,  and  the  vis-a- 
vis— what  will  become  of  them  ?  and  how  shall  I  make  my  ap-- 
pearance  at  the  Montem,  or  any  ware  else  ? 
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SCENE  II. 

Lord  Jok»-Whtaltr<--B«na. 

Wheel  Well,  but  my  lord — Well,  but  Bursal — though  my 
lady  Piercefield — though  Miss  Bursal  is  come  to  Salt  Hill,  you 
wonH  leave  us  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  What  can  we  cU>  with- 
out you  ? 

i.  John.    You  can  do  very  weD  without  me. 

Burs.     You  can  do  very  well  without  me. 

Wheel,  {to  Burs.)  Impossible  ! — impossible  ;  you  know 
Mr.  Finsbury  will  be  here  just  now,  with  the  dresses  ;  and  we 
have  to  try  them  on. 

Burs.     And  to  pay  for  them. 

Wheel.  And  to  settle  about  the  procession. — And  then,  my 
lord,  the  election  is  to  come  on  this  evening  ;  you  wonH  go  till 
that^s  over,  as  your  lordship  has  promised  me  your  lordship's 
vote  and  interest. 

Lord  J.  My  vote  I  promised  you,  Mr.  Wheeler ;  but  I  said 
not  a  syllable  about  my  interest.  My  friends,  perhaps,  have 
not  been  offended,  though  I  have,  by  Mr.  Talbot.  ^.  I  shall  leave 
them  to  their  own  inclinations. 

Bursal,  {whistling)  Wheugh  !  wheugh  !  wheugb  !— 
Wheeler,  the  principal's  nothing  without  the  interest. 

Wheel.  O,  the  interest  will  go  along  with  the  principal,  df 
course ;  for,  I*m  persuaded,  if  my  lord  leaves  bis  friends  to 
their  inclination,  it  will  be  the  inclination  of  my  lord's  friends  to 
vote  as  he  does,  if  he  says  nothing  to  them  to  the  contrary. 

Lord  J.  I  told  you,  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  I  should  leave  them 
to  themselves. 

Burs,  {still  whistling)  Well,  111  do  my  best  to  make  that 
father  of  mine  send  me  off  to  Oxford.  I'm  sure  I'm  fit  to  go 
-—along  with  Wheeler.  Why,  you'd  best  be  my  tutor,  Wheel- 
er !— a  devilish  good  thought. 

Wheel.     An  excellent  thought ! 

Burs.  And  a  cursed  fine  dust  we  should  kick  up  at  Ox- 
ford wiib  your  Montem  money  and  all !— Money's  the  go^  after 
all.  1  wish  it  was  come  to  my  making  you  my  last  bow,  '*  ye 
distant  spires,  ye  antic  towers  !" 

Wheel,  (aside  to  Lord  J.)  Ye  antic  towers  ! — fit  for  Ox- 
ford, my  lora  ! 

Lord  J.    Antique  towers,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Bursal  means. 

Burs.  Antique^  to  be  sure !  I  said  antique,  did  not  I, 
Wheeler  ? 

Wheel.     O,  yes. 

Lord  J.    What  a  mean  animal  is  this  ! 

Enter  Rory  G^Ryan. 
Rory.    Why  now,  what's  become  of  Talbot,  I  want  to 
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know  ?    There  he   is  not  to  be  found  any  where  in  the  wide 
world  ;  and  there's  a  hullaboloo  amongst  bis  friends  for  him. 

[Wheeler  and  Bursal  mnk  at  one  another. 

Wheel.     We  know  nothing  of  him, 

lAfrd  J.  I  have  not  the  honour,  sir,  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Tal- 
bot's friends.     It  is  his  own  fault,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Rory.  Faith,  so  am  I,  especially  as  it  is  mine-— fault  I 
mean — especially  as  the  election  is  just  going  to  come  on. 

Enter  a  party  of  boys  ^  who  cry,  Pinsbury's  come — Finsbory's 
come  with  the  dresses. 

Wheel.  Finsbury's  come  !  O,  let  us  see  the  dresses,  and 
letds  try  them  on  to-night. 

Burs,  {pushing  the  crowd)  On  with  ye — On  with  ye, 
Aere  ! — Let's  try  'em  on  ! — Try  'em  on — I'm  to  be  ccrfonei. 

1st  boy.     And  I  lieutenant. 

2d  boy.     And  I  ensign. 

3d  boy.     And  I  college  salt-bearer. 

4th  boy.     And  I  oppident. 

5th  boy.     O  what  a  pity  I'm  in  mourning. 

Several  speak  at  once.  And  we  are  servitors— we  are  to  be 
fhe  eight  serritors. 

Wheel.  And  I  am  to  be  your  captain,  I  hope.  Come  on, 
my  colonel — {to  Bursal)     My  lord,  you  are  coming. 

Rory.  By  and  by — ^I've  a  word  in  his  ear,  by  your  fare 
and  his. 

Burs.  Why,  what  the  devil  stops  the  way,  there  } — Push 
on — On  with  them. 

6th  boy.     I'm  marshal. 

Burs.     On  with  ye— on  with  ye— who  cares  what  you  arc  ? 

Wheeler,  {to  Bursal  aside)  You'll  pay  Finsbury  forme, 
you  rich  Jew  ? — {to  Lord  John)  Your  lordship  will  remem- 
ber your  lordship's  promise. 

Lord  J.  1  do  not  usually  forget  my  promises,  sir  ;  and 
therefore  need  not  to  be  reminded  of  them. 

Wheel.     I  beg  pardon — I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  my  lord. 

Burs,  {taking  him  by  the  arm)  Come  on,  man,  and  don't 
stand  begging  pardon  there,  or  I'll  leave  you. 

Wheel,  {to  Burs.)  I  beg  pardon.  Bursal — ^I  beg  pardon, 
ten  thousand  times.  [Exeunt. 

Manent  Lord  John  and  Rory  O^Ryan. 

Rory.  Wheugh  ! — Now  put  the  case,  if  I  was  going. to  be 
hanged,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  couldn't  be  after  begging  so  many 
pardons  for   nothing  at   all.      But  many  men,  many  minds.. 
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Rory.  Faith,  and  that's  very  kind  of  you  ;  and  if  you  had 
always  done  so,  you  would  never  have  been  c^nded  with  me, 
my  lord. 

Lord  J.  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  O'Ryan,  if  you  think  that 
you  did  or  could  offend  me. 

Rory.  Mistaken  I  was,  then,  sure  enough  :  but  we  are  aO 
liable  to  mistakes,  and  should  forget  and  forgive  one  another — 
that's  the  way  to  go  through  the  world. 

Lord  J.  You  will  go  through  the  world  your  own  way, 
Mr.  O'Ryan,  and  allow  me  to  go  through  it  my  way. 

Rory.  Very  fair — fair  enough — then  we  shan't  cross.  Bat 
now,  to  come  to  the  point — I  don't  like  to  be  making  disagree- 
able retrospects,  if  I  could  any  way  avoid  it ;  not  to  be  going 
about  the  bush,  especially  at  this  time  a-day,  when,  as  Mr* 
Finsbury's  come,  we've  not  so  much  time  as  we  had,  to  lose. 
Is  it  true  then,  my  lord,  the  report  that  is  going  about  this  hour 
past,  that  you  have  gone  in  a  buff,  and  given  your  promise  th^e 
to  that  sneaking  Wheeler,  to  vote  for  him,  now  i 

Lord  J.  In  answer  to  your  question,  sir,  1  am  to  inform 
you,  that  I  have  promised  Mr.  Wheeler  to  vote  for  him. 

Rory.  In  a  huff  ? — Aye,  now,  there  it  is !  Well,  when  t 
man's  nuxdf,  to  be  sure,  he's  mad — and  that's  all  that  can  be 
said  about  it.  And  I  know,  if  I  bad  been  mad  myself,  I  might 
have  done  a  foolish  thing  as  well  as  another.  But  now,  my 
lord,  that  you  are  not  mad 

Lord  J.  I  protest,  sir,  I  cannot  understand  you.  In  one 
word,  sir,  I'm  neither  mad  nor  a  fool. — ^Your  most  obedient. 
(going  angrily) 

Rory.  [holdinghim)  Take  care,  now  you  are  going  mad 
with  me  again.  But,  phoo  !  I  like  ye  the  better  for  being 
mad.  I'm  very  often  mad  myself,  and  I  would  not  give  a  pota- 
to for  one   that  had  never  been  mad  in  his  life. 

Lord  J.  (aside)  He'll  not  be  quiet  till  he  makes  me 
knock  him  down. 

Rory.  Agh  !  agh  !  agh  !  I  begin  to  guess  whereabouts  I 
am  at  last — JtfaJ,  in  your  country,  I  take  it,  means  fit  for  Bed- 
lam ;  but  with  us  in  Ireland,  now,  'tis  no  such  thing.  It  means 
nothing  in  life  but  the  being  in  a  passion.  WeU,  one  comfort  is, 
my  lord,  as  you're  a  bit  of  a  scholar,  we  have  the  Latin  provorb. 
in  our  favour,  "  Ira  furor  brevis  est.^^  Anger's  short  madness. 
The  shorter  the  better,  I  think.  So,  my  lord,  to  put  an  end  to 
whatever  of  the  kind  you  may  have  felt  against  poor  Talbot, 
I'll  assure  you  he's  as  innocent  o'  that  unfortunate  song  as  the 
babe  unborn. 

Lord  J.  It  is  rather  late  for  Ms.  Talbot  to  make  apdogies 
to  me. 
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Rory.  He  make  apologies  ?  Not  he,  faith ;  he'd  send  me 
to  Coventry,  or,  may  be,  to  a  worse  place,  did  he  but  know  I 
was  condescending  to  make  this  bit  of  an  explanation  unknown 
Co  him.  But,  upon  my  conscience,  I've  a  regard  for  ye  both, 
and  don't  like  to  see  you  go  together  by  the  ears.  Now,  look 
]rou,  my  lord — ^by  this  book,  and  all  the  books  that  were  ever 
shut  and  opened,  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  that  unlucky  song 
of  mine,  till  I  came  out  with  it  this  morning. 

Lord  J.  But  you  told  me  this  morning,  that  it  was  he 
wrote  it.  . 

Rory.  For  that  I  take  shame  to  myself,  as  it  turned  out ; 
but  it  was  only  a  white  lie  to  sarve  a  friend,  and  make  him  cut 
a  dash  with  a  new  song  at  election  time.  But  I've  done  for 
ever  with  white  lies. 

Lord  J,  {wdUdng  about  as  if  agitated)  I  wish  you  had 
never  begun  with  £em,  Mr.  O'Ryan.  This  may  be  a  good 
joke  to  you  ;  but  it  is  none  to  me  or  Talbot.  So  Talbot  never 
wrote  a  word  of  the  song  f 

Rory.     Not  a  word,  or  syllable,  good  or  bad. 

Liord  J,  And  I  have  given  my  promise  to  vote  against  him. 
He^  lose  his  election. 

Rory.  Not  if  you'll  give  me  leave  to  speak  to  your  friends 
in  your  name. 

iLord  J.  I  have  promised  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and 
Wheeler,  I  am  sure,  has  engaged  them  by  this  time. 

Rory.   '  Bless  my  body  !  I'll  not  stay  prating  here  then.[Exit. 

Lord^J.  (JoUows)  But  what  can  have  become  of  Tal- 
bot .^  I  have  been  too  hasty  for  once  in  my  life.  Well,  I 
shall  suffer  for  it  more  than  any  body  else ;  for  I  love  Talbot, 
since  he  did  not  make  the  song  of  which  1  hate  to  think.  [Eocit. 

SCENE. 

Aliffe  faall  ia  Eton  OoUcfe— A  ftaircaae  at  the  end— Eton  Lndsdmiedbi  their  lfonte» 
In  befck  teene— In  front,  Wheeler  (dretied  ■•  OepCnhi)  Buml,  Fintborj. 


I  give  you  bfinite  credit,  Mr.  Wheeler,  for  this  dress. 

Burs.  Infinite  credit !  Why,  he'll  have  no  objection  to 
that,  hey,  Wheeler  f  But  I  thought  Finsbury  knew  you  too 
well  to  give  you  credit  for  any  thing. 

Fins.  You  are  pleased  to  be  pleasant,  sir,  Mr.  Wheeler 
knows,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  give 
him  credit,  and  I'm  sure  he  would  not  ask  it. 

Wheel,  {aside)  O,  Bursal,  pay  him  ;  and  I'll  pay  you 
tOHDorrow. 

Burs.  Now,  if  you  weren't  to  be  captain  after  all,  Wheeler, 
what  a  pretty  figure  you'd  cut.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — hey  i  • 
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Whed.  O I  am  as  sure  of  being  captain,  as  ^  bebg  aliTe— 
{(uide)  Do  pay  for  me,  now, — ^there's  a  good  dear  fellow, 
before  they  {looking  back)  come  up. 

Burs,  {oiid^)  I  love  to  make  him  lick  the  dust— (a/otuf) 
— Hallo  !  Here's  Finsbury  waiting  to  be  paid,  lads. — {to  tke 
ludi  who  are  in  the  back  scene)  Who  has  paid,  and  who  bai 
not  paid,  1  say  ? 

The  lads  come  forward^  and  several  exclaim  at  once.  IVe 
paid  I  IVe  paid  ! 

Enter  Lord  John  and  Rory  (yRyan. 

Rory.  O,  King  of  Glory,  how  fine  we  are.  Why,  now,  to 
look  at  ye  all,  one  might  fancy  one's  self  at  the  play-bouse  at 
once,  or  at  a  fancy  ball  in  dear  litde  Dublin.  Come,  strike  up 
a  dance. 

Burs.  Pshaw  !  Wherever  you  come,  Rory  O'Ryan,  no  one 
ebe  can  be  heard.     Who  has  paid,  and  who  has  not  paid,  I  say. 

Several  boys  exdaim,  We've  all  paid. 

1^^  boy.     I've  not  paid,  but  here's  my  money. 

Several  boys.     We  have  not  paid,  but  here's  our  money. 

6th  boy.  Order  there !  I  am  marshal.  All  that  have  paid, 
march  off  to  the  staircase,  and  take  your  seats  there,  one  bf 
one — March.  [As  they  march  (y,  one  by  one^  so  as  to  ditjpUy 
their  dresses^  Mir.  Finsbury  bowsy  and  says^ 

A  thousand  thanks,  gentlemen — Thank  you,  gentlemen- 
Thanks,  gentlemen— "The  finest  sight  ever  I  saw  out  of  LfOnVn. 

Roryy  as  each  ladpassesy  catches  his  arm^  Are  you  a  Talbol- 
itCf  or  a  Wheelert^e  ?  To  each  who  answers  «^  Wheeleriten  Rorj 
replies,  **  Phoo,  dance  off,  then," — Oo  to  the  devU  and  shake 
yourself.* — Each  who  answers,  A  Talbotite^  Rory  shakea  by 
the  hand  violendy,  singing, 

•*  Talbot,  O  Talbot^  the  dof  fR>  B«ry.** 

When  they  have  almost  all  passed.  Lord  John  #ayi,  But 
where  can  Mr.  Talbot  be  all  this  time  i 

Burs.     Who  knows  ?     Who  cares  i 

WheeL  A  pretty  electioueerer ! — {aside  ta  Bursal)  Fkis- 
bury's  waiting  to  be  paid. 

Lord  J.  You  don't  wait  for  me,  Mr.  Finsbury.  Yoii  know 
Ihave  settled  with  you. 

Fins.  Yes,  my  lord-^yes,  many  thanks  ;  and  I  have  left 
your  lordship's  dress  here,  and  every  body's  dress,  I  beUevai 
as. bespoke. 

Burs.  Here,  Finsbury,  is  the  money  for  Wheeler,  who^  be- 
tween you  and  I  is  as  poor  as  a  rat. 


*  Thif  ii  the  name  of  a  coonUy  dance. 
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fPJieeler^  {affecting  to  laugh.)  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  be  aij 
nch  as  a  Jew  to-morrow. 

l^Bursal  counts  money  in  an  ostentatious  manner  into  Fins'* 

bury*s  hand. 

Fins.     A  thousand  thanks  for  all  favours. 

Rory.  You'll  be  kind  enough  to  lave  Mr.  'Talbot's  dress 
with  me,  Mr.  Finsbury  ;  for  I'm  a  friend. 

Fins.  Indubitably,  sir  ;  but  the  misfortune  Is — he  !  he  ! 
ba  ! — Mr.  Talbot,  sir,  has  bespoke  no  dress. — ^Vour  servant^ 
gentlemen.  [^Exit  Finsbury^ 

Burs.  So  your  friend,  Mr.  Talbot,  could  not  afibrd  to  be*' 
ipeak  a  dress.— «(Bur«ai  and  Wheeler  laugh  insolently.)  How 
«pmes  that,  1  wonder  i 

Lord  J.  tf  I'm  not  mistaken,  here  comes  Talbot  to  answer 
fi»r  himself. 

Rory.  But  who,  in  the  name  of  St.  Patrick,  has  he  along 
with  him  i 

Enter  Talhot  and  Landlord. 

'falb.     Come  in  along  with  us,  farmer  Hearty — Come  in. 
[Whilst  the  farmer  comes  in,  the  boys^  who  were  sitting  on  the 
siairsj  rise   and  exclaim^']  Whom  have   we  here  f  what  now  ^ 
come  down,  lads^  here's  more  fun. 
.    Rory.     What's  here,  Talbot  > 

..    T*alo.     An  honest  farmer,  and  a  good-natured  landlord,  who 
would  come  here  along  with  me  to  speak 

Farm,  (interrupting)  To  speak  the  truth.  {Strikes  his 
stick  on  the  ground.) 

Landlord.  -  {unbuttoning  his  waistcoat)  But  I  am  so  hot 
r-iSO  short  winded,  that  {panting  and  puffing)  that  for  the 
soul  and  body  of  me,  I  cannot  say  what  I  have  got  for  to  say. 

Rory.  Faith,  now,  the  more  short  winded  a  story  the  bet- 
ter to  my  fancy. 

Burs.  Wheeler,  what's  the  matter,  man  ?  you  look  as  if 
your  under  jaw  was  broke. 

Farm.  The  matter  is,  young  gentlemen,  that  there  was  once 
upon  a  time  a  fine  biiy  hunter. 

Wheel,  {squeezing  up  to  Talbot  aside)  Don't  expose  me, 
don't  let  him  tell — {to  farmer)  I'll  pay  for  the  corn  I  spoiled  ; 
(to  landlord)  I'll  pay  for  the  horse. 

Farm.  I  does  not  want  to  be  paid  for  my  com— ;-the  short 
of  it  is,  young  gentlemen,  this  'un  here  in  the  fine  thing'embobs 
{pointing  to  Wheeler)  is  a  shabby  fellow — he  went  and  spoil- 
sd  farmer  Newington's  best  hunter. 

Land,     (panting)     Ruinationed  him,  ruinationed  him. 

Rory.     But  was  that  all   the  shabbiness  t  now  I  mighli  or 
my  of  us  might  have  had  su^h  aa  accident  as  that — ^I  suppp^ 
i«  paid  the  gentleman  for  the  hors^-— or  will  do  so  in  good  timb^ 
38 
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Land.  {hoUii^  hit  sides)  O  that  I  had  but  a  Kttle  breath 
Ui  this  body  o'  mine  to  speak  all.     Speak  on,  farmer. 

Fwrm.  (striking  his  stick  on  the  floor)  Oons,  sir,  ^riied  a 
man's  put  out,  he  can't  go  on  with  his  story. 

Omnes.  Be  quiet,  Rory-^hush.  (Rory  puts  kis  finger  on 
his  tips,) 

Farm.  Why,  sir,  I  was  a'going  to  tell  you  the  shabbiness 
^-^Why,  sir,  he  did  not  pay  landlord  liere  for  the  horse,  but 
be  goes  and  says  to  the  landlord  here — <*  Mr.  Talbot  had  your 
horse  on  the  self  same  day,  'twas  be  did  the  damage,  %8  frofll 
be  you  most  get  your  money"' — So  Mr.  Talbot  here,  who  is 
ftnodier  guess  sort  of  a  gentleman  (though  he  has  not  so  fine  a 
coat)  would  not  see  a  man  at  a  loss,  that  could  not  afiford  it^ 
and  not  knowing  which  of  'em  it  was  diat  spoiled  die  hme, 
goes,  when  he  finds  the  other  would  not  pay  a  farthing,  and 
pays  dl. 

Rory  {ruhbing  his  hands)  There's  Talbot  for  ye-^^Aod 
now,  gentlemen,  {to  Wheekr  and  Bursal)  you  guess  Uie  rojoa, 
a:S  1  do,  I  suppose,  why  he  bespoke  no  dress^— he  had  not 
mon^  enough  to  be  fine— 'and  honest  to6-— You  are  very  fine, 
Mr.  Wheeler,  to  do  you  justice. 

Lord  J.  Pray,  Mr.  O'Ryan,  let  the  farmer  go  on-r*he  bt§ 
more  to  say — How  did  you  find  out,  pray,  my  good  friend,  that 
h  was  not  Talbot,  who  spoiled  the  horse  ? — Speak  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  every  body. 

Farm.  Aye,  that  I  will-*-!  say(f;efy  loudly)  I  say  I  saw  hknfbete 
(pointing  to  Wheeler)  take  the  jump  which  strained  the  hone 
—and  I%i  ready  to  swear  to  it — Vet  he  let  another  pay— 
there's  the  shabbiness.  {A  general  groan  firom  all  the  lads^ 
Oh  shabby  Wheeler^  shabby !  FU  not  vote  for  shabby  Wheder) 

Lord  J.    {aside)    Alas,  I  must  vote  for  him. 

Rory  sings  f 

Tnw  fame  toiht  Uft,  no  Wheetor  forne, 
««Taftot!  O  Talb«t*«  tbedagfar  m.** 

{Several  voices  join  the  chorus.) 

Burs.  Wheeler,  if  you  are  not  chosen  captain,  jtna  must 
«ee  and  pay  me  for  the  dress. 

Wheel.     I'm  as  poor  as  a  rat. 

AoTtf.  O  yes  !  O  yes  !  hear  ye  !  hear  ye  all  mamier  d 
men-^The  election  is  now  going  to  begin  forthwith  in  the  big 
field,  and  Rory  O'Ryan  holds  the  poll  for  Talbot— Talbot  for 
ever,  huzza  !  {Exit  Aory,  fottowed  by  the  boys^  who  exeMk 
— TaSfOtfor  ever,  huzza — the  lasMord  and  farmer  join  them.) 

Lord  J.  Talbot,  I'm  glad  you  are^  what  I  always  thought 
you*«4*m  glad  you  did  not  write  that  odious  song—I  would 
ootloae  aiM^  a  firiend  for  all  dio  songs  10  the  world.  Forgive  aae 
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J  hastiness  this  morning  ',  Fvq  piuushed  myself— IVe 

3d  to  vote  for  Wheeler. 

'.     O,   no  matter  whom  you  vote  for,  my  lord,  ifyou 

II  my  friend,  and  if  you  know  me  U>  be  yours.   (^They 

lands.) 

I  J.    I  must  not  say,  '^  Huzza  for  TMotJ'^    \E9€uiU. 

SCENE. 

'trnM^Udj  PierQefldd— Mn.  Talbo^-LoalM-Md  a  llttksid  of  ili  f$tn  oW, 
LMiy  Vk»tetla,dMctatvto  lady  Pteratfltld. 

Is^o.     (looking  at  apcper  which  Louiia  holdi}     I  like 

much. 

f  P.    What  is  it  that  you  like  very  Huich,  Violetta  f 

!e//flu     You  are  not  to  know  yd,  mamma — ^it  is— I  may 

that — it  is  a  little  drawing,  thai  Louisa  is  doin^  for  me 
isa,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  show  it  to  mamma, 
tfo.     And  welcomi^  my  dear,  it  lis  only  a  sketch  of  The 
Merchants f  a  story  which  Violetta  was  reading,  and  she 
ae  to  try  to  draw  the  pictures  of  the  little  merchants  for 
[Whilst  Lady  P.  looks  at  the  drawings  Ftoktta  says  to 
)    But  are  you  in  earnest,  (louisa,  about  what  you  were 
to  ma  just  now  ?  quite  in  earnest  f 
isa»    Yes,  in  earnestH-quite  in  earnest,  my  dear* 
!e^.    And  may  I  ask  mamma  notp  f 
isa.    If  you  please,  my  dear. 

lei.    {runs  to  her  mother)     Stoop  down  to  me,  momma, 
nething  to  whisper  to  you.     {Lady  Piercefidd  stoons 

Violetta  throws  her  anns  round  her  lee^AerV  oecil.) 
Utta  {aside  to  her  mother)  Maftima,  do  you  keaw-^you 
^u  want  a  governess  for  meu 
V  P.  Yes,  if  I  could  find  a  good  one. 
let.  (aloud)  Stoop  again,  manmia,  I've  more  to  whis- 
[aside  to  her  mother)  She  says  she  will  be  my  govem- 
ou  please. 

P.     She  !  who  i%  shef 
Louise. 

/  P.    (patting  Fioletia^s  cheek.)     You  are  a  Uulo  fool 
;  Talbot  is  only  playieg  with  you. 
Ut*     No  indeed,  mamma,  she  is  b  earnest^  are  not  you, . 
?     O,  say  yes, 
m.    Yee. 

let.  (claps  her  hands)  Tes^  mamma  you  hear,  yes. 
Isa.  If  Lady  Piercefield  will  trust  you  to  my  care-^I 
9titded,tha«  I  should  be  much  happier  as  your  gpfefpess, 
id  little  Viotetta,  than  as  an  humble  depeodaat;  of  l^fise 
k.  '  (aside  ta  her  flMl/lfr.)  Yoe  see  bow  )  a^^  p^t  to 
J,  I  keep  to  my  resolution,  dear  mother. 


L.' 
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Mrs  T.  Tour  ladyship  would  not  be  surprised  at  this  offer 
of  mv  Louisa's,  if  you  had  heard,  as  we  have  doue  within  these 
few  hours,  of  the  loss  of  the  East  India  ship  in  which  almost 
our  whole  property  was  embarked. 

IjouiscL     The  Bombay  Castle  is  wrecked. 

Lady  P.  The  Bombay  Castle  !  I  have  the  pleasure  to  teD 
you,  that  you  are  misinformed.  It  was  the  Airly  Castle  that 
was  wrecked, 

l/>ui$a  and  Mrs.  T.     Indeed  ! 

Lady  P.  Yes— you  may  depend  upon  it — It  was  the  Airly 
Castle  that  was  lost.  You  know  I  am  just  come  from  Ports- 
mouth, where  I  went  to  meet  my  brother,  Grovemor  Morton, 
who  came  home  with  the  last  India  fleet,  and  from  whom  I  had 
thQ  inteUigence.  {Here  Violetta  interrupts^  to  ask  her  mother 
for  her  nosegay — ^Lady  P.  gives  it  to  her$  and  then  goes  oa 
speaking.)  They  were  in  such  haste,  foolish  people  !  to  car* 
ry  their  news  to  Xondon,  that  they  mistook  one  Castle  for  an- 
other*  But  do  you  know,  that  Mr.  Bursal  loses  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  it  is  said,  by  the  Airly  Castle.  When  I  told  him  she 
was  lost,  I  thought  he  would  have  dropped  down — however,  I 
found  he  comforted  himself  afterwards  with  a  bottle  of  bur- 
gundy— but  poor  Miss  Bursal  has  been  in  hysterics  ever  since. 

Mrs.  T.     Poor  girl  !     My  Liouisa,  you  did  not  fall  into  hy- 
sterics, when  I  told  you  of  the  loss  of  our  whole  fortune. 
( Violetta^  during  this  dialogue^,  has  been  seated  on  the  ground 

making  up  a  nosegay. 

Violet,  (aside)  Fall  into  hysterics  !  what  are  hysterics,  I 
wonder  ? 

Louisa.  Miss  Bursal  is  much  to  be  pitied,  for  the  loss  of 
wealth  will  be  the  loss  of  happiness  to  her. 

Lady  P,  It  13  to  be  hoped,  that  this  loss  may  at  least  check 
the  foolish  pride  and  extravagance  of  young  Bursal,  whO|  as 
my  son  tells  me 

(A  cry  of  ^^  Huz^a  !  Huzza  P^  behind  the  scener. 

Enter  Lord  John. 

Lord  J.  (hastily.)  How  d'ye  do,  mother  .^— Miss  Talbrt 
J  give  you  joy 

Lacbf  P.     Take  breath,  take  breath. 

Louisa.     Is  my  brother 

Mrs.  T.     Here  he  is  !--Hark— Hark  ! 
(A  cry  behind  the  scenes  of  <<  Talbot  ond  truth  far  tvsr  i 

Huzza  /'• 

Louisa^    They  are  chairing  him. 

Lord  J.  Yes,  they  are  chau'ing  him,and  he  has  been  chosei 
for  his  honourable  conduct,  not  for  his  electioneering  ikiU,  (pr, 
to  do  him  Justice^  Coriolanus  himself  was  iiot  a  worse  e)ec« 
rioneerer. 
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EmUr  Rory  (yRyan  and  another  Eton  lad  carrying  Talbot  in 
a  chair  ^followed  by  a  crowd  of  Eton  lads. 

Rory.     By  your  lave,  my  lord — By  your  /arc,  ladies. 

Omnes.     Huzza  !  Talbot  and  truth  for  ever,  Huzza ! 

Talb.  Set  me  down  !  there's  my  mother  ! — ^there's  my 
nsfer ! 

Rory.  Easy,  easy — Set  him  down  ! — No  such  ting  !  give 
ijm  t'other  huzza  !  there's  nothing  like  a  good  loud  huzza !  in 
his  world — ^Yes,  faith  there  is,  for  as  my  lord  John  said  just 

tfw,  out  of  some  book  or  his  own  head — 

« 

**  One  self-«pproTlog  boor  wIm^  joon  ont-irei|^ 
Of  itapid  ftaron  and  of  k>od  Musui.** 

CURTAIN  FAILa. 


WASTE  NOT.  WANT  NOT  ;.  y,y 


OR  ^ 

TWO  STRINGS  TO  TOUR  BOW. 


Mb.  Gresham,  a  Bristol  merchant,  who  had,  by  honourable 
adustry  and  economy,  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune,  re- 
ired  urom  business  to  a  new  house,  which  he  had  built  upon 
be  Downs,  near  Clifton.  Mr.  Gresham,  however,  did  not 
magine,  that  a  new  house,  alone,  could  make  him  happy  :  he 
lid  not  propose  to  live  in  idleness  and  extravagance  ;  for  such 
L  life  would  have  been  equally  incompatible  with  his  habits  and 
us  principles.  He  was  fond  of  children,  and  as  he  had  no  sons, 
le  determined  to  adopt  one  of  his  relations*  He  had  two 
lepbews,  and  he  invited  both  of  them  to  his  house,  that  he 
night  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  dispositions,  and 
>f  the  habits  which  they  had  acquu'ed. 

Hal  and  Benjamin,  Mr.  Gresham's  nephews,  were  about  ten 
rears  old  \  they  had  been  educated  very  differently  :  Hal  was 
he  son  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  ;  his  father  was  a 
gentleman,  who  spent  rather  more  than  he  could  afford  ;  and 
ial,  from  the  example  of  the  servants  in  his  father's  family, 
nth  whom  be  had  passed  the  first  years  of  his  childhood,  learn- 
k1  to  waste  more  of  every  thing  than  he  used.  He  bad  been 
old,  that  '^  gentlemen  should  be  above  being  careful  aod  sav* 
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bg  ;"  and  he  bad  ubfortunately  imbibed  a  iiotk»>  di«t  entr^T- 
agance  is  the  sign  of  a  generoua^  and  economy  of  id  avaricious 
disposition. 

Benjamin^*  on  the  contrary^  had  been  taught  habits  of  care 
and  foresight }  his  father  had  but  a  very  smaP  fortune,  and  wis 
anxious,  that  his  son  should  early  learn,  that  economy  insures 
independence,  and  sometimes  puts  it  in  the  power  of  those, 
who  are  not  very  rich,  to  be  very  generous.  The  morning  af* 
ter  these  two  boys  arrived  at  their  uncle's  they  were  eager  ta 
see  all  the  rooms  in  the  house*  Mr.  Gresham  aecompamed 
them,  and  attended  to  their  remarks,  and  exclamations. 

**  O !  what  an  excellent  motto  !"— exclaimed  Ben,  when  he 
read  the  following  words,  which  were  written  in  large  characters, 
•over  the  chimney-piece,  in  his  uncle's  spacious  kitchen— 

WASTE  NOT,  WANT  NOT. 

*'  Waste  not,  want  not  !"  repeated  his  cousin  Hal,  in  ratbef 
a  contemptuous  tone  ; — *'  1  thmk  it  looks  stingy  to  servants  f 
and  no  gentleman's  servants,  cooks  especially,  would  like  to 
have  such  a  mean  motto  always  staring  them  m  the  face." 

Ben,  who  was  not  so  conversant  as  his  cousin  in  the  ways  of 
cooks  and  gentlemen's  servants,  made  no  reply  to  these  obser- 
vations. Mr.  Gresham  was  called  away  whilst  his  nepheif} 
were  looking  at  the  other  rooms  in  the  house.  ^Some  time  af- 
terwards, he  heard  theu:  voices  in  the  hall. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  "  what  are  you  doing  there  ?" 

"  Nothing  sir,"  said  Hal  j  "  you  were  called  away  from  usj 
and  we  did  not  know  which  way  to  go." 

*'  And  have  you  nothing  to  do  .'^"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

^'  No,  sir  !  nothing,"  answered  Hal,  in  a  careless  tone,  like 
one  who  was  well  content  with  the  state  of  habitual  idleness* 

^'  No,  sir,  nothing  !"  replied  Ben,  in  a  voice  of  lameolatiopt 

'<  Come,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  ^*  if  you  have  nothing  to  dO} 
lads,  will  you  unpack  these  two  parcels  for  me  f " 

The  two  parcels  were  exactly  alike,  both  of  them  weU  tie4, 
up  with  good  whip-cord.-^Ben  took  his  parcel  to  a  table,  an4i 
after  breaking  off  the  sealing  wax,  began  carefully  to  exapum 
the  knot,  and  then  to  untie  it.  Hal  stood  stijl,  exactly  i|i  t)N| 
spot  where  the  parcel  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  tried  fiistij^ 
one  corner,  and  then  at  another,  to  pull  the  string  off  by  ibieaa 
'^  I  wish  these  people  wouldn't  tie  up  their  parcels  so  tighti  as 
if  they  were  never  to  be  undone,'^  cried  he,  as  he  tugged  al 
the  cord  ;  and  he  pulled  the  knot  closer^  instead  of  Ipoaeoifll 
it.  "  Ben  !  why  bow  did  ye  get  your's  imdon^,  maa  f*^* 
what's  in  your  parcel— ^I  wonder  what  is  in  minCf  \  wisfa^jl 
could  get  this  string  off-^I  must  cut  it*" 

*  Benjamin,  to  called  firom  Dr.  Btfijamin  FraokHn. 


'<  O,  no,''  said  Ben,  who  had  now  undone  the  last  knot  of  hi3 
ptLtCelf  «nd  who  dfew  out  the  length  of  string  with  exultation, 
'*  don't  cut  it,  Hal^ook  what  a  nice  cord  this  is,  and  your's  is 
'die  same  ;  it's  a  pity  to  cut  it ;  ^  Woite  noi^  Want  not  /'  you 
know. 

*^Pooh  !"  said  Hal,  "  what  signifies  a  bit  of  packthread  ?" 

f*.  It  is  whip-cord,"  said  Bett.  "  Well,  whip-cotd  !  what  sig- 
nifies a  bit  of  whip-cord  !  you  can  get  a  bit  of  whip-cord  twice 
98  kmg  as  that  for  two-pence  ;  and  who  cares  for  two-pence  ! 
Kot  I,  for  one  I  so  here  it  goes,"  cried  Hal,  drawing  out  his 
kaife  ;  and  he  cut  the  cord  precipitately,  in  sundry  places. 

**  Lads  !  have  you  undone   the  parcels  for  me  ?"  said  Mr. 

Oresham,  opening  the  parlour  door  as  he  spoke.     *'  Yes,  sir," 

cried  Hal ;  and  he  dragged  offhis  half  cut,  half  entangled  string 

— **  here's  the  parcel."     "  And  here's  my  parcel,  uncle  j  and 

here's  the  string,"  said  Ben.     <*  You  may  keep  the  string  for 

yoiir  pains,"  said   Mr.   Gresham.      "  Thank   you,  sir,"  said 

JBen  :  **  what  an  excellent  whip-cord  it  is  !"     ^*  And  you,  Hal" 

««*-continued  Mr.  Gresham—"  you  may  keep  your  string,  too, 

if  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  you."     "  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  me, 

dmnk  you,  sir,"  said  Hal.     *^  No,  I  am   afraid  not,  if  this  be 

il,^  said  his  uncle,  taking  up  the  jagged,  knotted  remains  of 

Httl's  cord. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Mr.  Gresham  gave  to  each  of  his 
nephews  a  new  top.  "  But  how's  this,"  said  Hal  ;  "  these 
tops  have  no  strings  ;•— what  shall  we  do  for  strings  f "  "  I  have 
#  string  that  will  do  very  well  for  mine,"  said  Ben  ;  and  he 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  fine,  long,  smooth  string  which  had 
tied  up  the  parcel.  With  this  he  sooo  set  up  his  top,  which 
«piiti  admirably  well.  "  O,  how  I  wish  I  had  but  a  string," 
said  Hal  :  "  What  shall  I  do  for  a  string  f — ^I'll  tell  you  what ; 
I  can  use  the  string  that  goes  round  my  hat !" 

**  But  then,"  said  Ben,  "  what  will  you  do  for  a  hat-band  ?" 

'*  I'll  manage  to  do  without  one,"  said  Hal  :  and  he  took 
Ae  string  off  his  hat  for  his  top. — It  soon  was  worn  through  ;  and 
Ito^  split  his  top  by  driving  the  peg  too  tightly  into  it.  His  cous- 
fe  'Ben  let  him  set  up  his  the  next  day  ;  but  Hal  was  not  more 
fbitutiat6  or  more  careful  when  he  meddled  with  other  people'^ 
ttfiogs  than  when  he  managed  his  own.  He  had  scarcely  played 
half  an  hoar  before  he  split  it,  by  driving  in  the  peg  too  violent* 
fy.  Ben  bore  this  misfortune  whh  good-humour — *'  Come," 
tsid  lie,  "  il  can't  be  helped  :  but  give  me  the  string,' because 
dkal  may  still  be  of  use  for  something  else." 

It  happened  some  time  afterwards,  that  a  lady  who  had  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  Hal's  mother  at  Bath,  that  is  to  say, 
who  had  fi'equently  met  her  at  the  card-table  during  the  winter, 

Sw  arrived  at  Clifton.     She  was  informed  by  his  mother  that 
il  was  at  Ur.  Gredtam's  ;  and  her  sons,  who  were  friends 
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of  his,  came  to  see  him,  and  invited^him  to  spend  the  next  dtsjf 
with  diem.  Hal  joyfully  accepted  the  invitation.  He  was  al- 
ways glad  to  go  out  to  dine,  because  it  gave  him  sometlung  to 
do,  something  to  think  of,  or,  at  least,  something  to  say.— B^ 
sides  this,  he  had  been  educated  to  think  it  was  a  fine  thing  to 
visit  fine  people  ;  and  Lady  Diana  Sweepstakes  (for  that .  was 
ihe  name  of  his  mother's  acquaintance,)  was  a  very  fine  lady ; 
and  her  two  sons  intended  to  be  very  great  gentlemen* 

He  was  in  a  prodigious  hurry  when  these  young  gentlemea 
knocked  at  his  uncle's  door  the  next  day  ;  but  just  as  h6  got  le 
the  hall  door,  little  Patty  called  to  him  from  the  top  of  the  stains 
and  told  him,  that  he  had  dropped  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

^*  Pick  it  up,  then,  and  bring  it  to  me  quick,  can't  yoi^ 
child,"  cried  Hal,  *'  for  Lady  Di's  sons  are  waiting  for  me." 

Little  Patty  did  not  know  ^ny  thing  about  Lady  Di's  sons ; 
but  as  she  was  very  good-natured,  and  saw  that  her  cousin  Hal 
was»  for  some  reason  or  other,  in  a  desperate  hurry,  she  ru 
down  stairs  as  fast  as  she  possibly  could,  towards  the  landiflg 
place,  where  the  handkerchief  lay  ; — but  alas  !  before  sbe 
reached  the  handkerchief,  she  fell,  rolled  down  a  whole  ffigk 
of  stairs,  and  when  her  fall  was  at  last  stopped  by  the  landiif 
place,  she  did  not  cry,  but  she  writhed,  as  if  she  was  in  great  paiSi 

"  Where  are  you  hurt,  my  love  ?"  said  Mr.  Grediam,  wta 
came  instantly,  on  hearing  the  noise  of  some  one  falling  down 
stairs.  "  Where  are  you  hurt,  my. dear  ?"  "  Here,  papa,*^ 
said  the  little  girl,  touching  her  ankle,  which  she  had  deoentl]F 
covered  with  her  gown  :  '*  I  believe  I  am  hurt  here,  but  not 
much,''  added  she,  trying  to  rise  ;  ''  only  it  hurts  me  when  I 
move."  "  I'll  carry  you  ;  don't  move  then,"  said  'her  father; 
and  he  took  her  up  in  his  arms.  ''  My  shoe,  I've  lost  one  of 
my  shoes,"  said  she. 

Ben  looked  for  it  upon  the  stairs,  and  he  found  it  sticking  ia 
a  loop  of  whip-cord,  which  was  entangled  round  one  of  ihi 
banisters.  When  this  cord  was  drawn  forth,  it  appeared  that  it 
was  the  very  same  jagged,  entangled  piece,  which  Hal  had  putt* 
ed  off  his  parcel.  He  had  diverted  himself  with  nmning  up 
and  down  stairs,  whipping  the  banisters  with  it,  as  he  thought  bi 
eould  convert  it  to  no  better  use  ;  and,  with  his  usual  careleii^ 
ness,  he  at  last  left  it  hanging  just  where  he  happened  to  throm 
it  when  the  dinner  beU  rang.  Poor  Uttle  Patty's  ankle  was  ter* 
ribly  sprained,  and  Hal  reproached  himself  for  his  folly,  and 
would  have  reproached  himself  longer,  perhaps,  if  Laidy  JDi 
Sweepstakes'  sons  had  not  hurried  him  away. 

In  the  evenmg,  Patty  could  not  run  about  as  she  used  to  do ; 
bqt  she  sat  upon  the  sofa,  and  she  said,  that,  ^^  she  did  not  fed 
the  pain  of  her  ankle  so  much^  whilst  Ben  was  so  good  as  to 
play  9X  jack-sir aw9  with  her."  <'  That's  right,  Ben ;  never  be 
ashamed  of  being  good*natured  to  those  who  are  younger  and 
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#eaker  tbaii  yourself/^  said  his  uncle,  smiling  at  seeing  him 
produce  his  whip-cord  to  indulge  his  little  cousin  with  a  game 
MX  her  favourite  cat's-cradle.  '^  I  shall  not  think  you  one  bit  less 
manly,  because  I  see  you  playing  at  cat^s-cradle,  with  a  little 
child  of  six  years  old."  Hal,  however,  was  not  precisely  of 
kis  uncle's  opinion  ;  for  when  he  returned  in  the  evening,  and 
sow  Ben  playing  with  his  little  cousin,  he  could  not  help  smil- 
ing contemptuously,  and  asked  if  he  had  been  playing  at  cat's 
Cradle  all  night.  In  a  heedless  manner  he  made  some  inqui- 
ries after  Patty's  sprained  ankle,  and  tlien  he  ran  on  to  tell  aU 
the  news  he  heard  at  Lady  Diana  Sweepstake's— news 
which  he  thought  would  make  him  appear  a  person  of  vast  ini- 
poitance. 

**  Do  you  know,  uncle — Do  you  know,  Ben,"  said  he — 
*'  there's  to  be  the  most  famous  doings  that  ever  were  heard  of 
upon  the  Downs  here,  the  first  day  of  next  month,  which  wiU 
be  in  a  fortnight,  thank  my  stars  !  I  wish  the  fortnight  was 
0!¥er  ;  I  shall  think  of  nothing  else,  I  know,  till  that  happy  day 
eomes  !"  Mr.  Gresham  inquired,  why  Uie  first  of  September 
wms  to  be  so  much  happier  than  any  other  day  in  the  year. 
;  **  Why,"  replied  rial,  **  Lady  Diana  Sweepstakes,  vou 
imow,  is  a  famous  rider,  and  archer,  and  all  thaf^  "  Very 
fikely,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  soberly  ;  **  but  what  dien  ?" 
"*'  «  Dear  uncle  !"  cried  Hal,  ''  but  you  shall  hear.  There's 
lo  be  a  race  upon  the  Downs  the  first  of  September,  and  after 
fjnm  race  Aere's  to  be  an  archery  meeting  for  die  ladies,  and 
Ijady  Diana  Sweepstakes  is  to  be  one  of  them.  And  after  th^ 
ladies  have  done  shooting — now,  Ben,  comes  the  best  part  oT 
it ! — ^we  hoys  are  to  have  our  turn,  and  Lady  Di  is  to  give  a 
prise  to  the  best  marksman  amon^t  us,  of  a  very  handsome 
bow  and  arrow  !  Do  you  know  IVe  been  practising  already, 
toad  I'll  show  you  to-morrow,  as  soon  as  it  comes  home,  d^e 
ffnous  bow  and  arrow,  that  Lady  Diana  has  given  me  :  bttt, 
perhaps,"  added  he,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  "  you  like  a  cat's 
cradle  better  than  a  bow  and  arrow." 

'  Ben  made  no  reply  to  this  taunt  at  the  moment ;  but  the 
■ext  day,  when  Hal's  new  bow  and  arrow  came  home,  he  con« 
vinced  him  that  he  knew  how  to  use  it  very  well.  **  Ben,"  said 
his  uncle,  **  you  seem  to  be  a  good  marksman,  though  you 
have  not  boasted  of  yourself.  Til  give  you  a  bow  and  arrow, 
and,  perhaps,  if  you  practise,  you  may  make  yourself  an  archer 
before  the  first  of  September  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will 
fiot  wish  the  fortnignt  to  be  over,  (or  you  will  have  something 
io  do."  "  O,  sir,"  interrupted  Hal,  "  but  if  you  mean,  that 
Ben  should  put  in  for  tlie  prize,  he  must  have  a  uniform." 

"Why  must  he  ?"  said  Mr.  Gresham.     "'Why,  sir,  because 
every  body  has — I  mean   every  bodv  that's  any  body  :  and 
39 
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Lady  Diana  was  talking  about  the  uniform  all  dinner  time,  and 
it's  settled  all  about  it,  except  the  buttons ;  the  young  Swee|H 
stakes  are  to  get  their's  made  first  for  patterns  :  they  are  to  be 
white,  faced  with  green  ;  and  theyll  look  very  handsome,  I\d 
sure  ;  and  I  shall  write  to  mamma  to-night,  as  Lady  Diana  bij 
me,  about  mine  ;  and  I  shall  tell  her,  to  be  sure,  to  answer  my 
letter,  without  fail,  by  return  of  the  post  :  and  then,  if  nrmmirn 
makes  no  objection,  which  I  know  she  won't,  because  she  never 
thinks  much  about  expense,  and  aU  thai — then  I  shall  bespeak 
my  uniform,  and  get  it  made  by  the  same  taylor,  that  makes  far 
Lady  Diana  and  the  young  Sweepstakes/' 

**  Mercy  upon  us  !"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  who  was  almoU 
stunned  by  the  rapid  vociferation,  with  which  this  long  speech 
about  a  uniform  was  pronounced.  ''  I  don't  pretend  to  under^ 
atand  these  things,"  added  he,  with  an  air  of  simplicity  ;  **  but 
we  will  inquire,  Ben,  into  the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  and  if  it 
b  necessary ~or  if  you  think  it  necessary,  that  you  shall  have  i 
uniform— why — I'll  give  you  oneV  "  You,  uncle  ! — ^WiD 
you,  indud  V^  exclaimed  Hal  with  amazement  painted  in  ha 
countenance.  *^  Well,  that's  the  last  thing  in  the  world  I  should 
have  expected  !— You  are  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  I  should 
have  thought  would  care  about  a  uniform  ;  and  now  I  should 
have  supposed,  you'd  have  thought  it  extravagant,  to  harei 
coat  on  purpose  only  for  one  day ;  and  I'm  sure  Lady  Diana 
Sweepsukes  thought  as  I  do  :  for  when  I  told  her  of  that  motto 
over  your  kitchen  chinmey,  waste  not,  want  not,  she  lau{li- 
ed,  and  said,  that  I  had  better  not  talk  to  you  about  unifontfi 
and  that  my  mother  was  the  proper  person  to  write  to  aboet 
my  uniform  :  but  I'll  tell  Lady  Diana,  uncle,  how  good  you  utf 
and  how  much  she  was  mistaken." 

*^  Take  care  how  you  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Gresham  ;  ^  6r 
perhaps  the  lady  was  not  mistaken."  "  Nay,  did  not  you  stjt 
just  now,  you  would  give  poor  Ben  a  uniform  ?" 

**  1  said,  1  would,  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  have  one.' 

'^  O,  I'll  answer  for  it,  he'll  think  it  necessary,"  said  Hal) 
laughing,  "  because  it  is  necessarv."    '^  Allow  him  at  least,  V 

r*  idge  for  himself,"  said  Mr.  Gresham.  "  My  dear  uncle,  bat 
assure  you,"  said  Hal,  earnestly,  ^'  there^s  no  judging  aboif 
Ae  matter,  because  really,  upon  my  word.  Lady  Diana  said 
distinctly,  that  her  sons  were  to  have  uniforms,  white  faced  with 
green,  and  a  green  and  white  cockade  in  their  hats." 

**  May  be  so,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  still  with  the  same  look  of 
calm  simplicity,  *^  put  on  your  hats,  boys,  and  come  with  me. 
I  know  a  gentleman,  whose  sons  are  to  be  at  this  archery  meet- 
ing ;  and  we  will  inquire  into  all  the  particulars  from  him. 
Then,  after  we  have  seen  him  (it  is  not  eleven  o'clock  yet,) 
we  shall  have  time  enough  to  walk  on  to  Bristol,  and  choose  the 
cbth  for  Ben's  uniform,  if  it  is  necessary." 
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<'  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  all  he  says,"  whispered  Hal, 

as  he  reached  down  his  hat ;  **  do  you  think,  Ben,  he  means 

to  give  you  this  uniform,  or  not  ?'^    "  1  think,"  said  Ben, 

^  that  he  means  to  give  me  one,  if  it  is  necessary  ;  or,  as  he 

iaid,  if  I  think  it  is  necessary."     "  And  that,  to  be  sure,  you 

will  ;  wonH  you  f  or  else  you'll  be  a  great  fool,  I  know,  after 

ail   I've  told  you.      How   can  any  one  in  the  world  know  so 

much  about  the  matter,  as  I,  who  have  dined  with  Lady  Sweep* 

stakes  hut  yesterday,  and  heard  all  about  it,  from  beginning  to 

Mid  ;  and  as  for  this  gentleman,  that  we  are  going  to,  I'm  sure, 

if  he    knows   any  thing  about  the  matter,  he'll  say  exactly  the 

lame  as  I  do."     <<  We  shall  hear,"  said  Ben,  with  a  degree  of 

dotnposure,  which  Hal  could  by  no  means  comprehend,  whm 

a  uniform  was  in  question. 

The  gentleman  upon  whom  Mr.  Gresham   called,  had  three 
ions,  who   were   all   to   be  at  this  archery  meetine  ;  and  they 
ttnanimously   assured   him,   in   the  presence  of  Hal  and  Ben, 
that  they   had  nearer  thought  of  buying  uniforms  for  this  grand 
0ccasioii,   and  that,  amongst  the  number  of  their  acquaintance, 
ifaey  knew  of  but  three  boys,  whose  friends  intended  to  be  at 
iucb    an  unnecesiory  expence.      Hal  stood  amazed. — **  Such 
fere  the   varieties  of  opinion  upon  all  the  grand  afiairs  of  life," 
laid   Mr.  Gresham,  looking  at  his  nephews.—^*  What  amongst 
fene  set  of  people  you  hear  asserted  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
jpou  will  hear,  from  another  set  of  people  is  quite  unnecessary 
-*-AU  that  can  be  done,  my  dear  boys,  in  these  difficult  cases, 
ii    to  judge   for  yourselves,  which  opinions,  and  which  people 
kre  'the  most  reasonable."      Hal,  who  had  been  more  accus- 
tdmed  to  think  of  what  was  fashionable,  than  of  what  was  reas- 
onable,  without   at   all  considering  the  good  sense  of  what  his 
afecte  said   to  him,  replied,  with  childish  petulance,  "  Indeed, 
dt*,  I  don't  know  what  other  people  think ;  but  1  only  know 
what   Lady  Diana   Sweepstakes  said."      The  name  of  Lady 
Piaora  Sweepstakes,  Hal  thought,  must  impress  all  present  with 
r^topect :  he  was  highly  astonished,  when,  as  he  looked  round, 
he   saw  a  smile  of  contempt  upon  every  one's  countenance  ; 
and   he  was  yet  further  bewildered,  when  he  heard  her  spoken 
6f  as  a  very  silly,  extravagant,  ridiculous  woman,  whose  opin- 
fao  no  prudent  person  would  ask  upon  any  subject,  and  whose 
nrample  was  to  be  shunned,  instead  of  being  imitated. 

**  Aye,  my  dear  Hal,"  said  his  uncle,  smiling  at  his  look  of 
imaaement,  ^^  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  young  people 
must  learn  from  experience.  All  the  world  do  not  agree  in 
^nion  about  characters  :  3rou  will  hear  the  same  person  ad« 
orired  in  one  company,  and  blamed  in  another  ;  so  that  we 
DBlist  still  come  round  to  the  same  point.  Judge  far  youndf. 

Hal's  thoughts  were,  however,  at  present,  too  full  of  die 
uniform,  to  allow  his  judgment  to  act  with  perfect  impartiality. 
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Kb  80OD  u  tlieif  visit  was  over,  and  all  the  time  thej  walked 
dowo  the  hill  from  Prince's  Buildings  towards  Bristol,  he  con- 
tinued to  repeat  nearly  the  same  arguments,  which  he  had 
brmerly  used,  respecting  necessity,  the  uniform,  and  Lady 
Piana  Sweepstakes.  To  all  this  Mr.  Gresham  made  no  re- 
ply ;  and  longer  had  the  young  gentleman  expatiated  upon  the 
subject,  which  had  so  strongly  seized  upon  his  imagination,  hsd 
not  his  senses  heen  forcibly  assailed  at  this  instant  by  the  de- 
licious odours  and  tempting  sight  of  certain  cakes  and  jellies  ia 
a  pastry  cook^s  shop.  "  O,  uncle,"  said  he,  as  his  uncle  was 
going  to  turn  the  comer  to  pursue  the  road  to  Bristol,  **  kiok 
at  those  jellies,^  pointing  to  a  confectioner's  shop,  '<  I  must  boy 
some  of  those  good  things  ;  for  I  have  got  some  half-pence  in 
my  pocket/' 

*'  Your  having  half-pence  in  your  pocket  is  an  excellent  ist- 
SOD  for  eating,"  said  Bfr.  Gresham,  smilbg.  **  But  I  reilhr 
am  hungry,"  said  Hal  ;  ^*  You  know,  uncle,  it  is  a  good  wbiie 
since  breakfast."  His  uncle,  who  was  desirous  to  see  his  oepb- 
ews  act  without  restraint,  that  he  might  judge  of  their  chanc^ 
lers,  bid  them  do  as  they  pleased.  ^  Come,  then,  Ben,  if 
you've  any  half-pence  in  your  pocket."  *'  I  am  not  hungrj," 
said  Ben. 

"  I  suppose  that  means,  that  you've  no  half-pence,"  aid 
Hal,  laughing,  with  the  look  of  superiority,  which  he  had  bco 
taught  to  think  the  rick  might  assume  towards  those,  who  were 
convicted  either  of  poverty  or  economy.  **  Waste  not,  mvA 
not,"  said  Ben  to  himself.  Contrary  to  his  cousin's  sormise, 
he  happened  to  have  two  penny-worth  of  half-pence  aetatlf 
in  his  pocket. 

At  the  very  moment  Hal  stepped  into  the  pastry  cook's  sbopi 
a  poor  industrious  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  who  usually  sweep 
the  dir^  comer  of  the  walk  which  tums  at  this  spot  to  ibe 
Wells,  held  his  hat  to  Ben,  who  after  glancing  his  eye  at  tk 
petitioner's  well-worn  broom,  instantly  produced  his  twc^pence. 

**  I  wish  1  had  more  half-pence  for  you,  my  good  man,^  siil 
he  ;  '^  but  I've  only  two-pence."  Hal  came  out  of  Mr.  MiHai^ 
the  confectioner's  shop,  with  a  hat  full  of  cakes  m  his  hand. 

Mr.  Millar's  dog  was  sitting  on  the  flags  before  the  door ; 
and  he  looked  up  with  a  wistful,  begging  eye,  at  Hal,  who  wts 
eating  a  queen-cake.  Hal,  who  was  wastetul  even  in  his  good- 
nature, threw  a  whole  queen-cake  to  the  dog,  who  swaUowed 
it  for  a  single  mouthful.  ^*  There  goes  two-pence  in  the  fi>nB 
of  a  queen-cake,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

Hd  next  offered  some  of  his  cakes  to  his  uncle  and  cousin  ; 
but  they  thanked  him  and  refused  to  eat  any,  because  they 
said,  they  were  not  hungry  ;  so  he  ate  and  ate,  as  he  walked 
along,  till  at  last  he  stopped,  and  said,  ''  This  bun  tastes  so 
bad  after  the  queen-cakes,  1  can't  bear  it !"  and  he  was  going 
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to  fling  it  from  him  into  the  river*  ^*  O,  it  is  t  pity  to  waste 
that  good  bun  ;  we  may  be  glad  of  it  yet,"  said  Ben  ;  '*  give 
It  to  me,  rather  than  throw  it  away."  *^  ^^h  '  ^^i^ugb^  J^u 
laid  you  were  not  hungry,"  said  Hal.  "  True,  I  am  not 
hungry,  now  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  never  be 
hungry  again."  **  Well,  there  is  the  cake  for  you  ;  take  it ; 
(or  it  has  made  me  sick  ;  and  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  it." 
Ben  folded  the  refuse  bit  of  his  cousin's  bun  in  a  piece  of 
jpqper,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

*'  I  am  beginning  to  be  exceedingly  tired,  or  sick,  or  some- 
thing," said  Hal,  "  and  as  there  is  a  stand  of  coaches  some- 
where hereabouts,  had  not  we  better  take  a  coach,  instead  of 
inking  all  the  way  to  Bristol."  *^  For  a  stout  archer,"  said 
Mr*  Greshara,  ^'  you  are  more  easily  tired,  than  one  might 
have  expected.  However,  with  all  my  heart ;  let  us  take  a 
eoach  ;  for  Ben  asked  me  to  show  him  the  cathedral  yester- 
day ;  and  I  believe  I  should  find  it  rather  too  much  for  me  to 
walk  so  far,  though  I  am  not  sick  with  eating  good  things." 

*^  The  Cathedral  /"  said  Hal,  after  he  had  been  seated  in 
the  coach  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  somewhat  re- 
eovered  from  his  sickness — '^  The  cathedral  !  Why,  are  we 
only  going  to  Bristol  to  see  the  cathedral  ? — I  thought  we 
came  out  to  see  about  a  uniform.''  There  was  a  dullness,  and 
nwlancholy  kind  of  stupidity  in  Hal's  countenance,  as  he  pro- 
aounced  these  words,  like  one  wakening  from  a  dream,  which 
made  both  his  uncle  and  cousin  burst  out  a  laughing. 

^  Why,"  said   Hal,  who  was  now  piqued,  "  I'm  sure  you 

dU  say,  uncle,  you  would  go  to  Mr. 's,  to  choose  the  cloth 

fer  the  uniform."  "  Very  true  ;  and  so  I  will,"  said  Mr. 
Gresham  ;  '^  but  we  need  not  make  a  whole  morning's  work, 
peed  we,  of  looking  at  a  piece  of  cloth  ? — Cannot  we  see  a 
uniform  and  a  cathedral  both  in  one  morning  ?" 

They  went  first  to  the  cathedral.  Hal's  head  was  too  full 
cf  the  uniform,  to  take  any  notice  of  the  painted  window, 
which  immediately  caught  Ben's  unembarrassed  attention. 
He  kx>ked  at  the  large  stained  figures  on  the  gothic  window  ; 
and  he  observed  their  coloured  shadows  on  the  floor  and  walls* 

Mr.  Gresham,  who  perceived  that  he  was  eager  on  all  sub- 
jacts  to  gain  information,  took  this  opportunity  of  telling  him 
Mveral  things  about  the  lost  art  of  painting  on  glass,  gothic  arch- 
as,  &c.  which  Hal  thought  extremely  tiresome. 

**  Come  !  come  !  we  shall  be  late  indeed,"  said  Hal  ;  *^  sure- 
ly you've  looked  long  enough,  Ben,  at  this  blue  and  red  window.'* 

"  I'm  only  thinking  about  these  coloured  shadows,"  said  Ben. 

**  I  can  show  you,  when  we  go  home,  Ben,"  said  his  ui^cle, 
^  an  entertaining  paper  upon   such   shadows."*     ''  Hark  !" 


•  Vide  Priettlj*!  History  of  ViiiM,  cbapttr  o^  Coloured  Shadows. 
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cried  Ben,  *'  did  joa  hear  that  noise  ?**      Tbej  all  Sstened  ; 
and  they  heard  a  bird  singing  in  the  cathedral.     '*  It*s  our  oU 
robin,  sir,"  said   the  lad,  who  had  opened  the  cathedral  door 
for  them.     **  Yes,*^  said  Mr.  Gresham,  <*  there  he  is,  boyv— 
look — perched  upon  the  organ  ;  he  often  sits  there,  and  sings, 
whilst  the  organ  is  playing. — And,  continued  the  lad  who  showw 
ed  the  cathedral,  he  has  lived  here  these  many,  many  winters;* 
they  say,  he  is  fifteen  years  old  ;  and  he  is  so  tame,  poor  fel- 
low, that,  if  I  had  a  bit  of  bread,  he^d  conoe  down  and  feed  in 
my  hand.''      **  I've  a  bit  of  a  bun  here,"  cried  Ben  joyfuDj 
producing  the  remains  of  the  bim  which  Hal  but  an  hour  before 
would  have   thrown  away.     ^*  Pray,  let  us  see  the  poor  roiuB 
eat  out  of  your  hand."    The  lad  crumbled  the  bun,  and  caDed 
to  the  robin,  who  fluttered  and  chirped,  and  seemed  rejoiced  at 
the  sight  of  the  bread  ;  but  yet  he  did  not  come  down  ftM 
his  pinnacle  on  the  organ.     "  He  is  afraid  of  w ,"  said  Ba ; 
"  he  is  not  used  to  eat  before  strangers,  I  suppose." 

"  Ah  no,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  deep  sigh,  **  dot 
is  not  the   thing  :  he   is  used  enough  to  eat  before  company ; 
time  was,  he'd  have  come  down  for  me,  before   ever  so  many 
fine  folks,  and   have  eat  his  crumbs  out  of  my  hand,  at  my  fini 
call,  but,  poor  fellow,  it's  not  his^fault  now ;  he  does  not  know 
me  now,  sir,  since  my  accident,  because  of  this  great  black 
patch."     The  young  man  put  his  hand  to  his  right  eye,  which 
was  covered  with  a  huge  black  patch.  Ben  asked  what  accidini 
he  meant ;  and  the  lad  told  him,  that,  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  he 
had  lost  the  sight  of  his  eye  by  the  stroke  of  a  stone,  wUch 
reached  him  as  he  was  passing  under  the  rocks  at  Clifton  im* 
luckily,  when  the  workmen  were  blasting.     *'  I  don't  mind  le 
much   for  myself,  sir,"  said   the  lad  ;    "  but  I  can't  work  so 
well  now,  as  I  used  to  do  before  my  accident,  for  my  old  mo* 
ther,  who  has  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy  ;  and  I've  a  many  Etde 
brothers  and   sisters,  not  well  able  yet  to  get  their  own  liveS- 
hood,  though  they  be  as  willing  as  willing  can  be.*'    *'  Where 
does  your  mother  live  ?"  said  Mr.  Gresham.     ^*  Hard  by,  sir, 
just  close  to  the  church  here  :  it  was  Aer,  that  always  had  the 
showing  of  it  to  strangers,  till  she  lost  the  use  of  her  poor  limbs." 

**  Shall  we,  m^  we,  uncle,  go  that  way  ?~Thjs  is  the  house ; 
is  not  it  ?"  said  Ben,  when  they  went  out  of  the  cathedral. 

They  went  into  the  house  :  it  was  rather  a  hovel  than  a 
house  ;  but,  poor  as  it  was,  it  was  as  neat  as  misery  could 
make  it.  , 

The  old  woman  was  sitting  up  in  her  wretched  bed,  vnnding 
worsted  ;  four  meagre,  ill-clothed,  pale  children,  were  all  busy, 
some  of  them  sticking  pins  in  paper  for  the  pin-maker,  and 


tnit. 
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hers  «orting  rags  for  the  paper-maker.  ^*  What  a  horrid 
ace  it  isy"  said  Hal,  sighing,  ^*  I  did  not  know  there  were 
ich  shocking  places  in  the  world.  I've  often  seen  terrible- 
okhig,  tumble-down  places  as  we  drove  through  the  town 
mamma's  carriage ;  but  then  I  did  not  know  who 
red  in  them  ;  and  I  never  saw  the  inside  of  any;  of  them.     It 

▼ery  dreadful,  indeed,  to  think  that  people  are  forced  to  live 
;  this  way.  I  wish  mamma  would  send  me  some  more  pock- 
HBiooey,  that  I  might  do  something  for  them.  I  hadhiEdf-a- 
tiwn ;  but,"  continued  he,  feeling  in  his  pockets,  ^*  I'm  afraid 
ipent  the  last  shilling  of  it  this  morning,  upon  those  cakes  that 
flide  me  sick.  I  wish  I  had  my  shilling  now,  I'd  give  it  to 
i^fe  poor  peoph,^^ 

Ben,  though  he  was  all  this  time  silent,  was  as  sorry  as  his 
Ikative  cousin  for  all  these  poor  people.  But  there  wi^  some 
ifference  between  the  sorrow  of  these  two  boys. 

Hal,  after  he  was  again  seated  in  the  hackney-coach,  and 
id  ratded  through  the  busy  streets  of  Bristol  for  a  few  minutes^ 
lUte  forgot  the  spectacle  of  misery,  which  he  had  seen  ;  and 
10  gay  shops  in  Wine-street,  and  the  idea  of  his  green  and 
lihe  uniform  wholly  occupied  his  imagination.  . 
.^*  Now  for  our  uuiforms,"  cried  he,  as  he  jumped  eagerly 
lit  of  the  coach,  when  his  uncle  stopped  at  the  woollen-draper's 
oor* 

^  Uncle,'^  said  Ben,  stopping  Mr.  Gresham  before  he  got 
at  of  the  carriage,  "  I  don't  think  a  uniform  is  at  all  neces- 
tfj  for  me.  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you ;  but  I  would  rath- 
r  not  have  one.  I  have  a  very  good  coat ;  and  I  think  it 
ipiuld  be  waste." 

^^  Well,  let  me  get  out  of  the  carriage,  and  we  will  see  about 
1^  said  Mr.  Gresham  ;  '^  perhaps  the  sight  of  the  beautiful 
mn  and  white  cloth,  and  the  epaulette  (Have  you  ever  con- 
lidered  the  epaulettes  ?)  may  tempt  you  to  change  your  mind." 
./<  O  no,"  said  Ben,  laughing  ;  "  I  shall  not  change  my  mind." 

^e  green  cloth,  and  the  white  cloth,  and  the  epaulettes, 
mra  produced,  to  Hal's  infinite  satisfaction^  His  uncle  took 
p  a  pen,  and  calculated  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then,  showing  the 
tck  of  the  letter,  upon  which  he  was  wridng,  to  his  nephews, 
'  cast  up  these  sums,  boys,"  said  he,  '*  and  tell  me  whether 
am  right." 

**  Ben,  do  you  do  it,"  said  Hal,  a  litde  embarrassed  ;  '*  I 
m  not  quick  at  figures."  Ben  wasj  and  he  went  over  his 
ncle's  calculation  very  expeditiously.  *'  It  is  right,  is  it  f " 
lid  Mr.  Gresham.  *'  Yes,  sir,  quite  right."  **  Then  by  this 
alculation,  I  find  I  could,  for  less  than  half  the  money  your 
iufenns  would  cost,  purchase  for  each  of  you  boys,  a  warm 
reat  coat,  which  you  will  want,  I  have  a  notion,  this  winter 
pon  the  Downs."      *'  O,  air,"  said   Hal,  with  an  alarmed 
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look ;  "  but  it  is  not  winter  yet  ;  it  is  not  coM  wemther  yet 
We  shan't  want  great  coats  yet  J* 

**  DonH  you  remember  how  cold  we  were,  Hal,  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  in  that  sharp  wind,  when  we  were  flying  oltf 
kite  upon  the  Downs :  and  winter  wiB  come,  though  it  la  not 
come  yet — ^1  am  sure,  I  should  like  to  have  a  good  warm  gretf 
coat  very  much/'  Mr.  Gresham  took  six  guineas  out  of  his  purse; 
and  he  placed  three  of  them  before  Hal,  and  three  before  Ben^ 

**  Young  gentlemen,''  said  he,  **  I  believe  your  unifonns 
will  come  to  about  three  guineas  a-pieces.  Now  I  will  lay  oat 
this  money  for  you  just  as  you  please.     Hal,  what  say  you  ?* 

<*  Why,  sir,"  said  Hal,  <*  a  great  coat  is  a  good  thing,  to  be 
sure  ;  and  then,  aAer  the  great  coat,  as  you  said  it  would  oolf 
cost  half  as  much  as  the  uniform,  there  would  be  some  moocj 
to  spare,  would  not  there  ?"  "  Yes,  my  dear,  about  five  ind 
twenty  shillings."  "  Five  and  twenty  shillings  ! — ^I  could  bojr 
and  do  a  great  many  things  to  be  sure,  wiUi  five  and  tweo^ 
shillings  :  but  then,  the  thing  if,  I  must  go  without  the  unifoioi, 
if  I  have  the  greatcoat."    ^*  Certainly,"  said  his  uncle. 

**  Ah  !"  said  Hal,  sighing,  as  he  looked  at  the  epaulettei 
^*  uncle,  if  you  would  not  be  displeased  if  I  choose  the  uniform—" 

^^  I  shall  not  be  displeased  at  your  choosing  whatever  joa 
like  best,"  said  Mr.  Gresham.  **  Well,  then,  thank  you,  sir; 
I  think  I  had  better  have  the  uniform,  because,  if  I  have  not  At 
uniform  now  directly,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  me,  as  the  archefj 
meeting  is  the  week  after  next,  you  know,  and  as  to  the  greif 
coat,  perhaps,  between  this  time  and  the  very  cold  weatbeft 
which,  perhaps,  won't  be  till  Christmas,  papa  will  buy  a  grtit 
coat  for  me  ;  and  I'U  ask  mamma  to  give  me  some  pocket-mo- 
ney to  give  away,  and  she  will,  perhaps."  To  all  this  conclu- 
sive, conditional  reasoning,  which  depended  uponperAc^,  three 
times  repeated,  Mr.  Gresham  made  no  reply  ;  but  he  immeA* 
ately  bought  the  uniform  for  Hal,  and  desired  tl)at  it  should  be 
sent  to  Lady  Diana  Sweepstake's  son's  taylor,  to  be  made  up* 
The  measure  of  Hal's  happiness  was  now  complete. 

**  And  how  am  1  to  lay  out  the  three  guineas  for  you,  Ben  f 
said  Mr.  Gresham  ;  "  speak,  what  do  you  wish  for  first .?" 

"  A  great  coat,  uncle,  if  you  please."  Mr.  Gresham  bought 
the  coat ;  and,  after  it  was  paid  for,  five  and  twenty  shillings  of 
Ben's  three  guineas  remained.  *'  What  next,  my  boy  .^"  $aii 
his  uncle.     **  Arrows,  uncle,  if  you  please  :  three  arrows." 

"  My  dear,  I  promised  you  a  bow  and  arrows."  "  No,  un- 
cle, you  only  said  a  bow."  *<  Well,  I  meant  a  bow  and  arrows, 
I'm  glad  you  are  so  exact,  however.  It  is  better  to  claim  lest 
than  more  than  what  is  promised.  Tlie  three  arrows  you  shaU 
have.  But,  eo  on  ;  how  shall  1  dispose  of  these  five  and  twen- 
ty shillings  for  you  ?"  "  In  clothes,  if  you  will  be  so  good, 
uncle,  for  that  poor  boy^  who  has  the  great  black  patch  on  his 
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re/^  **  I  always  believed/'  said  Mr.  Gresham,  shaking  hands 
ith  Ben^  "  that  economy  and  generosity  were  the  best  friends, 
stead  of  being  enemicsi  as  some  silly,  extravagant  people 
Mild  have  us  think  them.  Choose  the  poor  blind  boy's  coat, 
f  dear  nephew,  and  pay  for  it.  There's  no  occasion  for  my 
auiog  you  about  the  matter  :  your  best  reward  is  in  your 
m  mind,  child  ;  and  you  want  no  other,  or  I'm  mistaken*, 
ow  jump  into  the  coach,  boys,  and  let's  be  off.  We  shall  be 
ta,  I'm  afraid,"  continued  he,  as  the  coach  drove  on  ;  "  but 
must  let  you  stop,  Ben,  with  your  goods   at  the  poor  boy^s 

MMT. 

.When  they  came  to  the  bouse,  Mr.  Gresham  opened  the 
•Hcb  door,  and  Ben  jumped  out  with  his  parcel  under  his  arm. 

^.'Stay,  stay  !  You  must  take  me  with  you,"  said  his  pleased 
icle  y  ^^l  like  to  see  people  made  happy,  as  well  as  you  do." 

**  And  so  do  I  too  .^"  said  Hal  ;  "  let  me  come  with  you,  I 
KDOSt  wish  my  uniform  was  not  gone  to  the  tailor's,  so  I  do." 
And  when  he  saw  the  look  of  delight  and  gratitude,  with 
Inch  the  poor  boy  received  the  clothes,  which  Ben  gave  him  ; 
td  when  he  heard  the  mother  and  children  thank  him,  Hal 
{bed,  and  said,  '^  Well,  I  hope  mamma  will  give  me  some 
ore  pocket-money  soon."  Upon  his  return  home,  however, 
e|  sight  of  the  famous  bow  and  arrow,  which  Lady  Diana 
ipeepstakes  had  sent  him,  re&alled  to  his  imagination  all  the 
fm  of  his  green  and  white  uniform  ;  and  he  no  longer  wished, 
at  it  bad  not  been  sent  to  the  tailor's. 

''  But  I  don't  understand,  cousin  Hal,"  said  little  Pat^, 
mhy  you  call  this  bow  a  famous  bow  :  you  say  famous  very 
!k|90  f  and  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  means-^a  yomouj  uni- 
tmik^^amous  doings — ^I  remember  you  said  there  are  to  be 
mous  doings,  the  first  of  September,  upon  the  Downs — What 

9^  famous  mean  ?"     '*  O,  why^iimota  means Now  don^t 

911  know  what  famous  means  ? ^It  means ^It  is  a  word 

mU  people   say — ^It  is  the   fashion  to  say  it ^It  means — ^it 

letDs/omonj." 

•Patty  laughed,  and  said,  "  This  does  not  explain  it  to  me." 

'*  No,"  said  Hal,  ^'  nor  can  it  be  explained  :  if  you  don't 
adarstand  it,  that's  not  my  fault :  every  body  but  little  chil- 
WOf  I  suppose,  understands  it ;  but  there's  no  explaining  those 
urf  of  words,  if  you  don't  take  them  at  once.  There's  to  be 
PMOttff  doings  upon  the  Downs,  the  first  of  September  ;  that  is, 
rand,  fine.— -In  short,  what  does  it  signify  talking  any  longer, 
'attyi  about  the  matter  i — Give  me  my  bow ;  for  I  must  go 
iK  upon  the  Downs,  and  practise."  Ben  accompanied  him 
itb  the  bow  and  the  three  arrows,  which  his  uncle  had  now 
mo  to  him  ;  and,  every  day,  these  two  boys  wont  out  upon 
la  Downs,  and  practised  shooting  with  indefatigable  perseiPer* 
40 
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aDce.  Where  equal  pains  are  taken,  success  is  usually  found 
to  be  pretty  nearly  equal.  Our  two  archers,  by  constant  prac- 
tice, became  expert  marksmen ;  and  before  the  day  of  trial, 
they  were  so  exactly  matched  in  point  of  dexterity,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  decide  which  was  superior. 

The  long  expected  first  of  September  at  length  arriised. 
"  What  sort  of  a  day  is  it  ?"  was  the  first  question  that  waa 
asked  by  Hal  and43en,  the  moment  that  they  awakened. 

The  sun  shone  bright !  but  there  was  a  sharp  and  high  wind. 

*'  Ha  !"  said  Ben,  *^  I  shall  be  glad  of  my  good  great  coat 
to-day  ;  for  I've  a  notion  it  will  be  rather  cold  upon  the  Downs, 
especially  when  we  are  standing  still,  as  we  must,  whilst  all  dM 
people  are  shootmg.''  **  O,  never  mind  !  I  don't  think  I  shall 
feel  it  cold  at  all,"  said  Hal,  as  he  dressed  himself  in  bis  new 
green  and  white  uniform  ;  and  he  viewed  himself  with  much 
complacency. 

<'  Good  morning  to  you,  uncle  ;  how  do  you  do  ?"  said  be, 
in  a  voice  of  exultation,  when  he  entered  the  break&st-room. 

How  do  you  do  f  seemed  rather  to  mean,  How  do  you  like 
me  in  my  uniform  f  And  his  uncle's  cool,  '*  Very  well,  I 
thank  you  Hal,"  disappointed  him,  as  it  seemed  only  to  say) 
Your  uniform  makes  no  difiference  in  my  opinion  of  you. 

^ven  little  Patty  went  on  eatipg  her  breakfast  much  as  uwaL 
and  talked  of  the  pleasure  of  walking  with  her  father  to  the 
Downs,  and  of  all  the  little  things  which  interested  her,  so  that 
H&l's  epaulettes  were  not  the  principal  object  in  any  one's  ifluig* 
ination  but  his  own, 

**  Papa,"  said  Patty, "  as  we  go  up  the  hill  where  there  is  so 
much  red  mud,  I  must  take  care  to  pick  my  way  nicely  }  and 
must  hold  up  my  firock,  as  you  desired  me  ;  and  perhaps  jou 
will  be  so  good,  if  I  am  not  troublesome,  to  lift  me  over  this  veij 
bad  place  where  there  are  no  stepping-stones.  My  ankle  is 
enUrely  well,  and  I'm  glad  of  that,  or  eke  I  should  not  be  aUs 
to  walk  so  far  as  the  Downs.  How  good  you  were  to  otft 
Ben,  when  I  was  in  pain  the  day  I  sprained  my  ankle  :  JP^ 
played  at  jack-straws,  and  at  cat's-cradle,  with  me— O,  tbi^ 
puts  me  in  mind— Here  are  your  gloves,  which  I  asked  yoa 
that  night  to  let  me  mend.  I've  been  a  great  while  about  tbeUt 
but  are  not  they  very  neatly  mended,  papa  f— look  at  tbs 
sewing." 

^*  1  am  not  a  very  good  judge  of  sewing,  my  dear  little  giHf^ 
said  Mr.  Gresham,  examining  the  work  with  a  close  and  soeo* 
pulous  eye  ;  ^*  but,  in  my  opinion,  here  is  one  stitch  that  is  rath- 
er too  long  ;  the  white  teeth  are  not  quite  even."  **  O,  Ptp^ 
I'll  take  out  that  long  tooth  in  a  minute,"  said  ratty 
laughing  :  <*  I  did  not  think,  that  you  would  have  obaervad 
it  so  soon."  ^'  I  would  not  have  you  trust  to  my  blind- 
ness," said  her  father,  stroking  her  head  fondly  :  '*  I  ob- 
aerve  every  thing.     I  observe,  for  instance,  that  you  are  a 
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tteful  little  girl,  and  that  you  are  glad  to  be  of  use  to  those, 
bo  have  been  kind  to  you  ;  and  for  this  I  forgive  you  the  long 
itcb.**  ^'  But  it's  out,  it's  out,  papa,''  said  Patty,  *'  and  the 
ixt  time  your  gloves  want  mending,  Ben,  Fll  mend  them 
mer." 

**They  are  very  nice,  I  think,"  said  Ben,  drawing  them  on  ; 
ttid  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  ;  I  was  just  wishing  I  had  a  pair 
'gloves  to  keep  my  fingers  warm  to-day,  for  I  never  can  shoot 
eU  when  my  hands  are  numbed.  Look,  Hal — ^you  know  how 
^ed  these  gloves  were  ;  you  said  they  were  good  for  nothing 
It  to  throw  away  ;  now  look,  there's  not  a  hole  in  them,"  said 
>,  spreading  his  fingers.  "  Now,  is  it  not  very  extraordinary," 
id  Hal  to  himself,  "  that  they  should  go  on  so  long  talking 
NHit  an  old  pair  of  gloves,  without  saying  scarcely  a  word  about 
T  new  uniform.  Well,  the  young  Sweepstakes  and  Lady 
lana  will  talk  enough  about  it ;  that's  one  comfort." 

**  Is  not  it  time  to  think  of  setting  out,  sir  ?"  said  Hal  to  bis 
icle  ;  *^  the  company,  you  know,  are  to  meet  at  the  Ostrich  at 
reive,  and  the  race  to  begin  at  one,  and  Lady  Diana's  horses, 
know,  were  ordered  to  be  at  the  door  at  ten." 

Mr.  Stephen,  the  butler,  hero  interrupted  the  hurrying  jroung 
mtleman  in  his  calculations — *^  There's  a  poor  lad,  sir,  below, 
Ui  a  great  black  patch  on  his  right  eye,  who  is  come  firom  Bris- 
il,  and  wants  to  speak  a  word  with  the  young  gentlemen,  if  you 
ease.  I  told  him,  they  were  just  going  out  with  you,  but  be 
tjs  be  won't  detain  them  above  half  a  minute." 

**  Show  him  up,  show  him  up,"  said  Mr.  Gresham^ 

^  But  I  suppose,"  said  Hal,  with  a  sigh,  that  Stephen  mistook, 
hen  he  said,  the  young  gentlemen  ;  he  only  wants  to  see  Ben, 
dare  say  ;  I'm  sure  he  has  no  reason  to  want  to  see  me." 

*  Here  he  comes — O  Ben,  he  is  dressed  in  the  new  coat  you 
nre  faim,"  whispered  Hal,  who  was  really  a  good-natured  boy, 
lOUgh  extravagant.  *^  How  much  better  he  looks  than  he  did 
r  Ae  ragged  coat  f  Ah !  he  looked  at  you  first,  Ben  ! — and 
•n  be  may  !"  The  boy  bowed,  without  any  cringing  civility. 
It  with  an  open,  decent  freedom  in  his  manner,  which  express- 
1  that  he  had  been  obliged,  but  that  he  knew  his  young  bene- 
)6tor  was  not  thinking  of  the  obligation.  He  made  as  little  dis- 
Qction  as  possible  between  his  bows  to  the  two  cousins. 

^' As  I  was  sent  with  a  message,  by  the  clerkof  our  parish, 
t  Redland  chapel,  out  on  the  Downs,  to-day,  sir,"  said  he  to 
Ir.  Gresham,  "  knowing  your  house  lay  in  my  way,  my  moth- 
*i  sir,  bid  me  caU,  and  make  bold  to  offer  the  young  gentlemen 
n>  litde  worsted  balls,  that  she  had  worked  for  them,"  con- 
Bued  the  lad  pulling  out  of  his  pocket  two  worsted  balls,  worked 
I  green  and  oi .  nge-coloured  stripes :  they  are  but  poor  things,  sir, 
le  bid  me  say  to  look  at,  but,  considering  she  has  but  one  hand 
I  work  with,  and  thai  her  left  hand,  you'll  not  despise  'em,  we 
opes."    He  held  the  balb  to  Ben  and  Hah — *^  They  are.both 
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alikcy  gentlemen/'  said  he :  ^*  ifyou^  be  pleaded  to  take^eo^ 
they  Ve  better  than  they  look,  for  they  bound  higher  than  ^yoor 
bead  ;  1  cut  the  cork  round  for  the  inside  myself^  which  was  all  I 
could  do.'' 

^<  They  are  nice  balls,  indeed  ;  we  are  much  obliged  to  you/ 
said  the  boys  as  they  received  them,  and  they  proved  them  im- 
mediately. The  balls  struck  the  floor  with  a  delightful  sound, 
and  rebounded  higher  than  Mr.  Gresham^s  head.  Little  Pattf 
clapped  her  bands  joyfoUy  :  but  now  a  thundering  double  rap 
Ht  the  door  was  heard.  ^  The  Master  Sweepstakes,  sir,"  said 
Stephen,  *^  are  come  for  Master  Hal ;  they  say,  that  all  tbe 
young  gentlemen  who  have  archery  uniforms  are  to  walk  togeth- 
er, in  a  body,  1  think  they  say,  sir  ;  and  they  are  to  parade  akag 
the  Well-walk,  they  desired  me  to  say,  sir,  with  a  drum  and  fifeb 
and  so  up  tbe  hill  by  Prince's  Place,  and  all  to  go  upon  (he 
Downs  together,  to  the  place  of  meeting.  1  am  not  sure  iVi 
right,  sir,  for  both  the  young  gentlemen  spoke  at  once,  and  the 
wind  is  very  high  at  the  street  door,  so  that  1  could  not  wdl 
make  out  all  they  said  ;  but  1  believe  this  is  tbe  sense  of  it.** 

<'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Hal,  eagerly,  **  it's  all  right ;  I  know  that 
is  just  what  was  settled  the  day  I  dined  at  Lady  Diana's ;  aad 
Lady  Diana  and  a  great  party  of  gentlemen  are  to  ride  ■    ■** 

<'  Well,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,*'  interrupted  Mr- 
Oresham,  '^  Don't  keep  these  Master  Sweepstakes  wwiliog ; 
decide — do  you  choose  to  go  with  them,  or  with  us  f  *' 

<'  Sir — uncle — sir,  you  know,  since  all  the  untfarm$  ngte^i 
to  go  together"— ^^  Off  with  you,  then,  Mr.  Unifomivif  you 
you  mean  to  go,"  said  Mr.  Gresham.     Hal  ran  down  slun  is 
such  a  hurry,  that  he  forgot  his  bow  and  arrows.     Ben  discov- 
ered this,  when  he  went  to  fetch  his  own  ;  and  the  lad  from 
Bristol,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Mr.  Gresham  to  eat  bis  break- 
fast, before  he  proceeded  to  Redland  chapel,  heard  Ben  tdk* 
ing  about  his  cousin's  bow  and  arrows.     ''  1  know,"  said  Biii 
*'  he  will  be  sorry  not  to  have  hi^  bow  with  him,  because  beif 
lure  the  green  knots  tied  to  it,  to  match  his  cockade  ;  ondbfi 
said,  that  the  boys  were  all  to  carry  their  bows,  as  part  of  di^ 
show."     <<  If  you'll  give  me  leave,  sir,"  said  the  poor  Brist^ 
lad,  '*  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  ;  and  I'll  run  down  to  dl^ 
Well-walk  after  the  young  gentleman,  and  take  him  his  ho^ 
and  arrows."    <<  Will  you  f     I  shall  be  much  obliged  tp  you^ 
said  Ben  ;  and   away  went  the  boy  with  the  bow  that  was  oT^ 
namented  with  green  ribbons. 

The  public  walk  leading  to  the  Wells  was  foil  of  comjfwf^ 
The  windows  of  all  the  houses  in  St.  Vincent's  parade  wer^ 
crowded  with  well-dressed  ladies,  who  were  looking  out  in  «z^ 
peotation  of  the  archery  procession.  Parties  of  gentleman  an^ 
hdies,  and  a  motley  crowd  of  spectators,  were  seen  movii^ 
backwards  and  forwards,  under  the  rocks,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  wiler.      A  barge,  with  cdoured  streamers  flying,  was 
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waiting  to  take  up  'a  party,  who  were  going  upon  the  water. 
^Hie  bargemen  rested  upon  their  oars,  and  gazed  with  broad 
faces  of  curiosity  upon  the  busy  scene,  that  appeared  on  the 
poblic  walk. 

The  archers  and  archeresses  were  now  drawn  up  on  the 
flags  under  the  semicircular  piazza  just  before  Mrs.  Yearsley's 
fibrary.  A  little  band  of  children,  who  had  been  mustered  by 
Lady  Diana  Sweepstakes'  spirited  exertiorUf  closed  the  proces* 
iion.  They  were  now  all  in  readiness.  The  drummer  only 
waited  for  her  ladyship's  signal ;  and  the  archer's  corps*  only 
waited  for  her  ladyship's  word  of  command  to  march. 

**  Where  are  your  bow  and  arrows,  my  little  man  ?"  said  her 
ladyship  to  Hal,  as  she  reviewed  her  Lilliputian  regiment. 
•■You  can't  march,  man,  without  your  arms  !"  Hal  had  des- 
patched a  messenger  for  his  forgotten  bow,  but  the  messenger 
letumed  not ;  he  looked  from  side  to  side  in  great  distress — 
*  O,  there's  my  bow  coming,  I  declare  !"  cried  he — "  look,  I 
Me  the  bow  and  the  ribbons  ; — look  now,  between  the  trees, 
Charles  Sweepstakes,  on  the  Hotwell-walk  ;— *it  is  coming  !" 
'  *^  But  youVe  kept  us  all  waiting  a  confounded  time,"  said 
M^  impatient  friend.  '^  It  is  that  good-natured  poor  fellow 
from  Bristol,  I  protest,  that  has  brought  it  me  ;  I'm  sure  I 
donU  deserve  it  from  him,"  said  Hal  to  himself,  when  he  saw 
die  lad  with  the  black  patch  on  his  eye  running,  quite  out  of 
breath,  towards  him  with  his  bow  and  arrows. 
•■  ••  Fallback,  mv  good  friend,  fall  back,"  said  the  military  lady, 
HA  soon  as  he  had  delivered  the  bow  to  Hal  ;  '<  I  mean,  stand 
out  of  the  way,  for  your  great  patch  cuts  no  figure  amongst  us. 
DooH  folk>w  so  close,  now,  as  if  you  belonged  to  us,  pray." 

The  poor  boy  had  no  ambition  to  partake  the  triumph  ;  be 
fiU  back  as  soon  as  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  lady^s 
itords.  The  drum  beat,  the  fife  played,  the  archers  marched, 
the  spectators  admired.  Hal  stepped  proudly,  and  felt  as  if 
die   eyes  of  the   whole  universe  were  upon  his  epaulettes,  or 

20D  the  facings  of  his  uniform  ;  whilst  all  the  time  he  was  con- 
ered  only  as  part  of  a  show.  The  walk  appeared  much  short- 
er than  usual,  and  he  was  extremely  sorry,  that  Lady  Diana, 
when  they  were  half  way  up  the  hill  leading  to  Prince's  Place, 
nouDted  her  horse,  because  the  road  was  dirty,  and  all  the 
gMtlemen  and  ladies,  who  accompanied  her,  followed  her  ex-* 
ample.  **  We  can  leave  the  children  to  walk,  you  know,"  said 
she  to  the  gentleman  who  helped  her  to  mount  her  horse.  ^  I 
iMst  call  to  some  of  them,  though,  and  leave  orders  where  they 
are  to  yotn."  She  beckoned  ;  and  Hal,  who  was  foremost, 
ind  proud  to  show  his  alacrity,  ran  on  to  receive  her  Lady- 
'sliip^t  orders.     Now,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  was  a 

*  Proaoonced  cgn* 
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sharp  iBDd  windy  day ;  and  *  though  Lady  Diana  Sweepstakes 
was  actually  speaking  to  him,  and  looking  at  him,  he  co«dd  ooC 
pre? ent  his  nose  from  wanting  to  be  blowed  ;  he  pulled  out  bis 
handkerchief,  and  out  rolled  the  new  ball,  which  had  been  gif- 
en  to  him  just  before  he  left  home,  and  which,  according  to  his 
usual  careless  habits,  he  had  stuffed  into  his  pocket  in  hb  bony. 
"  O,  my  new  ball !''  cried  he,  as  he  ran  after  it.  As  he  stoop* 
ed  to  pick  it  up,  he  let  go  his  hat,  which  he  had  hitherto  held 
on  with  anxious  care  ;  for  the  hat,  though  it  had  a  fine  greea 
and  white  cockade,  had  no  band  or  string  round  it.  The  striogi 
as  we  may  recollect,  our  wasteful  hero  had  used  in  spinning  in 
top.  The  hat  was  too  large  for  his  head  without  this  band ;  i 
sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  it  off — Lady  Diana's  horse  started, 
and  reared.  She  was  a  fcmumt  horse-woman,  and  sat  him  to 
the  admiration  of  all  beholders  ;  but  there  was  a  puddle  of  red 
clay  and  water  in  this  spot,  and  her  ladyship's  unifonn4iabit 
was  a  sufferer  by  the  accident. 

*'  Careless  brat !"  said  she,  "  why  can't  he  keep  his  hat  upoo 
his  head  ?"  In  the  mean  time,  the  wind  blew  the  hat  down  te 
hill,  and  Hal  ran  after  it,  amidst  the  laughter  of  his  kind  friendsi 
the  young  Sweepstakes,  and  the  rest  of  the  little  regiment.  The  * 
hat  was  lodged,  at  length,  upon  a  bank.  Hal  pursued  it :  he 
thought  this  bank  was  hard,  but,  alas !  the  moment  he  set  his 
foot  upon  it,  the  foot  sunk.  He  tried  to  draw  it  back,  his  other 
foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  prostrate,  in  his  green  and  white  uoi- 
form,  into  the  treacherous  bed  of  red  mud.  His  compankms, 
who  had  halted  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  stood  laughing  spectt- 
tors  of  his  misfortune. 

It  happened  that  the  poor  boy  with  the  black  patch  upon  his 
eye,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Lady  Diana  to  "/nH  ia*,"  and 
to  ^'  keep  at  a  disiance^^^  was  now  coming  up  the  hill  ;  and  die 
moment  he  saw  our  fallen  hero,  he  hastened  to  his  assistance. 
He  dragged  poor  Hal,  who  was  a  deplorable  spectacle,  out  of 
the  red  mud ;  the  obliging  mistress  of  a  lodging  house,  as  sooa 
as  she  understood,  that  the  young  gentleman  was  nephew  to 
Mr.  Gresham,  to  whom  she  had  formerly  let  her  house,  receive 
ed  Hal,  covered  as  he  was  with  dirt. 

The  poor  Bristol  lad  hastened  to  Mr.  Gresham's  for  cleafl 
stockings  and  shoes  for  Hal.  He  was  unwilling  to  give  up  Ul 
uniform  ;  it  was  nibbed,  and  rubbed,  and  a  spot  here  and  there 
•was  washed  out ;  and  he  kept  continually  repeating — ^*  Whee 
it's  dry  it  will  all  brush  off,  won't  it  ?"  But  soon  the  fear  ef 
being  too  late  at  the  archery-meeting  began  to  balance  the 
(dread  of  appearing  in  his  stained  habiliments ;  and  he  now  as 
anxiously  repeated,  whilst  the  woman  held  the  wet  coat  to  the 
fire,  "  O,  I  shall  be  too  late  ;  indeed,  I  shall  be  too  late  ;  jnake 
haste  ;  it  will  never  dry  ;  hold  it  nearer — nearer  to  the  fire  : 
I  shall  lose  my  turn  to  shoot  ;  O,  give  me  the  coat  ;  I  don't 
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xiind  bow  it  is,  if  I  can  but  get  it  on."  Holding  it  nearer  and 
learer  to  tbe  fire,  dried  it  quickly,  to  be  sure,  but  it  shrunk  it 
ibo  ;  so  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  the  coat  on  again. 
However,  Hal,  who  did  not  see  the  red  splashes,  which  in  spite 
9f  all  these  operations,  were  too  visible  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
upon  the  skirts  of  his  white  coat  behind,  was  pretty  well  satis- 
Bed  to  observe,  that  there  was  not  one  spot  upon  the  facings. 
**  Nobody,"  said  he,  "will  take  notice  of  my  coat  behind,  I 
dare  say.  I  think  it  looks  as  smart  almost  as  ever  !" — and  under 
tjbis  persuasion  our  young  archer  resumed  his  bow — ^his  bow  with 

Ken  ribbons  now  no  more  ! — and  he  pursued  his  way  to  the 
wns. 

All  his  companions  were  far  out  of  sight.  "  I  suppose,"  said 
be  to  his  friend  with  the  black  patch — "  I  suppose  my  uncle  and 
Ben  had  left  home,  before  you  went  for  the  shoes  and  stockings 
hr  me  ?''  '*  O,  yes^  sir ;  the  buder  said  they  had  been  gone 
to  tbe  Downs  a  matter  of  a  good  half  hour  or  more." 

Hal  trudged  on  as  fast  as  he  possibly  could.  When  he  got 
qion  the  Downs,  he  saw  numbers  of  carriages,  and  crowds  of 

Biople,  all  going  towards  the  place  of  meeting,  at  the  Ostrich. 
e  pressed  forwards ;  he  was  at  first  so  much  afraid  of  being 
late,  that  he  did  not  take  notice  of  the  mirth  his  motley  appear-* 
ibce  excited  in  all  beholders.  At  length  he  reached  the  ap- 
pointed spot.  There  was  a  great  crowd  of  people :  in  the 
midst,  he  heard  Lady  Daina's  loud  voice,  betting  upon  some 
ope,  who  was  just  joing  to  shoot  at  the  mark.  *'  So  then  the 
sbooting  is  begun,  is  it  f "  said  Hal.  "  O,  let  me  in  ;  pray  let 
me  into  the  circle  :  Fm  one  of  the  archers — I  am,  indeed ;  don't 
you  see  my  green  and  white  uniform  ?" 

^  <*  Your  red  and  white  uniform,  you  mean,"  said  the  man  to 
irbom  he  addressed  himself ;  and  the  people,  as  they  opened  a 
piissage  for  him,  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  mixture 
of  dirt  and  finery,  which  it  exhibited.  In  vain,  when  he  got 
into  the  midst  of  the  formidable  circle,  he  looked  to  his  friends, 
tbe  young  Sweepstakes,  for  their  countenance  and  support : 
they  were  amongst  the  most  unmerciful  of  the  laughers.  Lady 
Diana  also  seemed  more  to  eojoy  thanto*pity  his  confusion. 
.  **  Why  could  not  you  keep  your  hat  upon  your  head,  man  ?'' 
mid  she,  in  her  masculine  tone.  "  You  have  been  almost  the 
niin  of  my  poor  uniform-habit ;  Ifui  thank  God,  IVe  escaped 
yadier  better  than  you  have. — Don't  stand  there,  in  the  middle 
4if  the  circle,  or  you'll  have  an  arrow  in  your  eyes  just  now,  I've 
amotion." 

r  Hal  looked  round,  in  search  of  better  friends — "  O,  where's 
mj  unde  i — where's  Ben  ?"  said  he.  He  was  in  such  confu- 
jiODi  that  amongst  the  number  of  faces,  he  could  scarcely  dis- 
tiaemsh  one  from  another ;  but  he  felt  somebody  at  this  mo- 
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meDt  pull  his  elbow,  and  to  his  great  relief,  be  heard  the  friend"' 
\y  voice,  and  saw  the  good-natured  face  of  his  cousin  Ben. 

"  Come  back ;  come  behind  these  people,"  said  Beo ; 
*'  and  put  on  my  great  coat ;  here  it  is  for  you."  Right  glad 
was  Hal  to  cover  his  disgraced  uniform  with  the  rough  great 
coat,  which  he  had  formerly  despised.  He  pulled  the  stauiedi 
drooping  cockade  out  of  his  unfortunate  hat ;  and  he  was  now  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  his  vexation,  to  give  an  intelligible  w> 
count  of  his  accident  to  his  uncle  and  Patty,  who  anxiously  in- 
quired, what  had  detained  him  so  long,  and  what  had  been  the 
matter.  In  the  midst  of  the  history  of  his  disaster,  be  was  jmt 
proving  to  Patty,  that  his  taking  the  hat-band  to  spin  his  top  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  his  misfortune  ;  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  endeavouring  to  refute  his  uncle^s  opinion,  that  the  waste 
of  the  whip-cord,  that  tied  tlie  parcel,  was  the  original  cause 
of  all  his  evils,  when  he  was  summoned  to  try  his  skill  with  his 
famous  bow.  ''  My  bands  are  numbed,  I  can  scarcely  feel," 
said  he,  rubbing  them,  and  bbwing  upon  the  ends  of  hb  fingers. 

"  Come,  come,''  cried  young  Sweepstakes,  ^^  Pm  within 
one  inch  of  the  mark  ;  who'll  go  nearer,  I  shall  like  to  see. 
Shoot  away,  Hal ;  but  first  understand  our  laws ;  w^  setded 
them  before  you  came  upon  the  green.  You  are  to  have  three 
shots,  with  your  own  bow  and  your  own  arrows  ;  and  nobody's 
to  borrow  or  lend  under  pretence  of  other  bows  being  better  or 
worse,  or  under  any  pretence. — Do  you  hear,  Hal  f " 

This  young  gentleman  had  good  reasons  for  being  so  strietia 
these  laws,  as  he  had  observed,  that  none  of  his  companions  had 
such  an  excellent  bow  as  he  had  provided  for  himself.  Soae 
of  the  boys  had  forgotten  to  bring  more  than  one  arrow  with 
them,  and  by  his  cunning  regulations,  that  each  person  should 
shoot  with  their  own  arrows,  many  had  lost  one  or  two  of  their 
shots.  ^^  You  are  a  lucky  fellow :  you  have  your  three  arrows," 
said  young  Sweepstakes.  *^  Come,  we  can't  wait  whilst  you 
rub  your  fingers,  man — shoot  away.'' 

Hal  was  rather  surprised  at  the  asperity,  with  which  his  frieod 
spoke.     He  little  knew  how  easily    acquaintance,  who   csH 
themselves  friends,  can  change,  when  their  interest  comes  iB 
the  slightest  degree  in  competition  with  their  firiendahip*    HuT' 
ried  by  his  impatient  rival,  and  with  his  hands  ao  much  be' 
numbed  that  he  could  scarcely  feel  how  to  fix  the  arrow  in  thtf 
string,  he  drew  the  bow.    The  arrow  was  within  a  quarter  oT 
an  inch  of  Master  Sweepstakes'  mark,  which  was  the  nearest  tfail 
had  yet  been  hit.     Hal  seized  his  second  arrow — ^^  If  I  bxw 

any  luck,^said  he ^But  just  as  he  pronounced  the  word  hek^ 

and  as  he  bent  his  bow,  the  string  broke  in  two,  and  the  bow 
fell  from  his  bands.  *'  There,  it's  all  over  with  you,^  cried 
Master  Sweepstakes,  with  a  triumphant  laugh.  **  Hore'a  mj 
bow  for  him,  and  welcome/'  said  Ben. 


<<No,  ap^  fir  I  tbat  if  ckH  fajri  ibat'«  ngftimt  dig  r«gulttioiij 
yptt  may  shoot  witb  your  pwa  boir^  if  you  oboose  it,  or  you 
m%y  not|  just  as  you  thiok  proppr ;  but  jrov  must  not  lend  it,  wr.'^ 

It  was  DOW  Ben's  turn  to  maka  bit  iriaL  His  first  arrow  waa 
woi  nw^c^iil    His  tmoaA  waf  exactly  as  pmt  as  Hal'a  first* 

**  Ypu  Imve  but  Me  i»oro,"  #aid  Abtsifr  S#ee|^atalwf  >m 
yiow  for  it  1"  3«nf  b#fQr#  k%  v#nt«ir«d  bis  la$t  arrpw^  prudent-* 
ly  AX^miued  lb#  ftrii^  of  bis  bow  i  iod«  las  im  pulkd  it  to  tiy 
il'0  siiwffkf  t.  cr««ked<«  Ma#ter  Sif^epstakes  dapped  faai 
jJIMds  witb  loud  MulMitiooSi  and  inmldcig  langhcar.  But  bis 
Jbii^Uer  43aasfd«  vlteo  our  provident  bftro  etlioly  drew  frooi  bis 
poptEOta^  exp^llaot  piapp  of  ivhippord. 
-.  ^  Tbe  prerlastiog  wbip'^prd,  1  dppHurp !"  pulainiMl  Hal^ 
labep  Jj^e  i^w  tbat  it  waa  ijbe  Tory  aaine,  that  bail  tipd  up  cba 
parcel. 

-  **  Yesy"  said  Ben,  as  he  ieatened  it  to  bis  bow,  ^*  I  put  it  in'* 
to  my  pocket  to^dayi  on  purpose^  beeauee  I  tbouj^  I  ought 
happen  to  waoi  it."  He  drew  bM  bow  the  third  and  kat  tiaie. 
^^Ot  papa,"  cried  (illlo  Petty>  fi3  bis  arrow  hii  the  mark,  ^  it's 
Ibo  nearest ;  ie  not  it  itbe  neareit  ?" 
.  Alaster  9  weepstakfi),  wiib  atoiety,  examined  the  hit  There 
i)p^  be  UP  doMl^.  Bee  was  victorious  1  The  bow,  the  prixe 
hpv,  was  Apw  delivipised  te  bjoi ;  tod  Hal,  as  he  k)oked  aitlie 
whip-cord,  eitclaimed,  "  How  hKhy  ifaie  whipcord  has  beeq 
10  you,  Bea  !"  ^'  It  je  /tioiy«  perfaipa,  you  eioan,  that  he  took 
oer»  of  it,"  said  Mr#  C^jieabaaa*  ^  Aye,^'  said  Hal,  ^  vety 
Itm  I  Jbe  mJiS^t  er^  fey  ^  Weaie  wit,  want  not  i*  k  is  a  good 
Ihieg  to  hv9i&  t9e  a  trii^  to  yeer  how." 


FOBieiVE  AND  FORfiET. 


In  the  ne%lit>onrliood  of  n  f  eeport  Jt^W»  ip  Jtbp  n^  xrf  iJng- 
Iftnd,  there  Tiv^d  a  gard^er,  who  hadpOP  fOfiU  i:«Ue4  Maudcpi 
of  whom  he  was  very  Ipj^d*  Qnp  day  his  :^tthpr  seut  bim  IP 
tfie  nei^bociiSng  tpwa,  4P  purcjiasp  3Qaip  ^dpo  fped3  &>r  hiio^ 
IVIien  %au)ice  ^ot  tp  the  sLeed*8hop«  it  "wins  fiiU  of  pepplp,  who 
^ere  aTl  impatient  tp  be  served  ;  £rst  a  |;rpat  jiaU  leeo,  ^d  «ext 
%  g^eat  fat  wonjan  pqsbpd  Jb^Xore  biflftf  ^ivd  be  ftPPd  (juie^  hl^ 
i^ae  the  counter,  waiUpg  tUI  ^n^ebody  abould  be  jBt  Mepre  fo 
attend  10  him.  At  jens^,  wbe»  aU  tbp  otbpr  peop)b  who  sNue 
Vi  tbe\^op  bad  ||ot  what  they  wanted,  .the  sbejmaaimiped^ 
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Maurice  **  And  what  do  you  want,  my  patient  Httle  feBow  ?" 
said  he.  *'  I  want  all  these  seeds  for  my  father,"  said  Mau« 
rice,putting  a  list  of  seeds  into  the  shopman's  hand  ;  *'  and  I  hafe 
brought  money,  to  pay  for  them  all." 

The  seedsman  looked  out  all  the  seeds  that  Maurice  wanted, 
and  packed  them  up  in  paper  :  he  was  folding  up  some  painted 
lady-peas,  when,  from  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  there 
came  in  a  square,  rough-faced  man,  who  exclaimed,  the  mo* 
ment  he  came  in,  "  Are  the  seeds  1  ordered  ready  f— The 
wind's  fair — they  ought  to  have  been  aboard  yesterday.  And 
my  china  jar,  is  it  packed  up  and  directed  f — ^Where  is  it  ?"— 

*'  It  is  up  there  on  the  shelf  over  your  head,  sir,"  answered 
the  seedsman — *'  it  is  very  safe,  you  see,  but  we  have  not  had 
time  to  pack  it  yet-— it  shall  be  done  to-day ;  and  we  will  get 
the  seeds  ready  for  you,  sir,  immediately." 

"  Immediately ! — ^then  stir  about  it — ^the  seeds  will  not  padt 
themselves  up — make  haste,  pray."  "Immediately,  sir, as 
soon  as  I  have  done  up  the  parcel  for  this  little  boy." 

"  What  signifies  the  parcel  for  this  little  boy  f  he  can  wait, 
and  I  cannot — ^wind  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  Here,  my  good 
lad,  take  your  parcel,  and  sheer  off,  said  the  impatient  man ; 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  took  up  the  parcel  of  seeds  from  the  coun* 
ter,  as  the  shopman  stooped  to  look  for  a  sheet  of  thick  browo 
paper  and  pack-thread,  to  tie  it  up. 

The  parcel  was  but  loosely  tolded  up,  and  as  the  impatieot 
man  lifted  it,  the  weight  of  the  peas,  which  were  within  ride  of 
it,  burst  the  paper,  and ,  all  the  seeds  fell  out  upon  the  floor, 
whilst  Maurice  in  vain  held  his.  hands  to  catch  them.  Tbe 
peas  rolled  to  all  parts  of  the  shop,  the  impatient  man  swoie 
at  them,  but  Maurice,  without  being  out  of  humour,  set  about 
collecting  them  as  fast  as  posrible.  Whilst  he  was  busied  in 
this  manner,  the  man  got  what  seeds  he  wanted,  and,  as  be  was 
talking  about  them,  a  sailor  came  into  the  shop,  and  said,  "  Cap- 
tain, the  wind  has  changed  within  these  five  minutes,  and  it 
looks  as  if  we  should  have  ugly  weatl^er." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it,"  replied  the  rough-faced  man,  wliff 
was  the  captain  of  the  ship.  "  I  am  glad  to  have  a  day  longer 
to  stay  ashore,  for  I've  business  enough  on  rcy  hands." 

The  captain  pushed  forward  towards  the  shop  door.  Mau* 
rice,  who  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  picking  up  his  seeds,  sav 
that  the  captain's  foot  was  entangled  in  some  pack-lhread| 
which  hung  down  from  the  shelf,  on  which  the  china  jar  stoodt 
Maurice  saw,  that,  if  the  captain  took  one  more  step  forwardi 
he  must  pull  the  suing,  so  that  it  would  throw  down  the  jari 
round  the  bottom  of  which  the  *pack-thread  was  entangled. 
He  immediately  caught  hold  of  the  captain's  leg,  and  stopped 
bim-<— '<  Stay  1  stand  still,  sir,"  said  he,  "  or  you  wiU  break 
your  china  jar."    The  man  stood  still,  looked  and  saw  how  the 
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pack-thread  bad  caught  in  his  shoe-buckle,  and  how  it  was  near 
dragging  down  his  beautiful  china  Jar  | — "  I  am  really  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  my  little  fellow, '  said  he  ;  "  you  have  saved 
my  Jar,  which  I  would  not  have  broken  for  ten  guineas ;  for  it 
is  for  my  wife,  and  IVe  brought  it  safe  from  abroad  many  a 
league  ;  it  would  have  been  a  pity  if  1  had  broken  it  just  when 
h  was  safe  landed.  1  am  really  much  obliged  to  you,  my  little 
fellow;  this  was  retuitiing  good  for  evil.  lam  sorry  I  threw 
down  your  seeds,  as  you  are  such  a  good-natured,  forgiving 
boy.  Be  so  kind,'*  continued  he,  turning  to  the  shopman, 
^  as  to  reach  down  that  china  jar  for  me." 

The  shopman  lifted  down  the  jar  very  carefully,  and  the 
captain  took  off  the  cover,  and  pulled  out  some  tulip  roots ; 
**  X  ou  seem,  by  the  quantity  of  seeds  you  have  got,  to  belong 
to  a  gardener.  Are  you  fond  of  gardening  ?"  said  he  to 
Maurice. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Maurice  "  very  fond  of  it ;  for  my  fa- 
ther is  a  gardener,  and  he  lets  me  help  him  at  his  work,  and  he 
has  given  me  a  little  garden  of  my  own."  *'  Then  here  are 
a  couple  of  tulip  roots  for  you  ;  and  if  you  take  care  of  them» 
m  promise  you  that  you  wUl  have  the  finest  tulips  in 
England  in  your  little  garden.  These  tulips  were  given 
to  me  by  a  Dutch  merchant,  who  told  me,  that  they  were  some 
of  the  rarest  and  finest  in  Holland.  They  will  prosper  with  you» 
I'm  sure,  wind  and  weather  permitting." 

Maurice  thanked  the  gentleman,  and  returned  home,  eagec 
tt>  show  his  precious  tulip  roots  to  his  father,  and  to  a  compan* 
ioQ  of  his,  the  son  of  a  nurseryman,  who  lived  near  him. — Ar- 
Aur  was  the  name  of  the  nurseryman's  son. 

The  first  thing  Maurice  did,  after  showing  his  tulip  roots  to 
Us  father,  was  to  run  to  Arthur's  garden,  in  search  of  him. 
Their  gardens  were  separated  only  by  a  low  wall  of  loose 
stones  : — *^  Arthur  !  Arthur  !  where  are  you  ?  Are  you  in 
your  garden  ?  I  want  you." — But  Arthur  made  no  answer, 
and  did  not,  as  usual,  come  running  to  meet  his  friend.  *<  I 
know  where  you  are,"  continued  Maurice,  *'  and  I'm  coming 
to  you  as  fast  as  the  raspberry  bushes  will  let  me.  I  have  good 
news  for  you — something  you'll  be  delighted  to  see,  Arthur ! 
>Ha  ! — but  here   is   something  that  I  am  not  delighted  to 

),  I  am  sure,"  said  poor  Maurice,  who,  when  he  had  got 
through  the  raspberry  bushes,  and  had  come  in  sight  of  his  own 
garden,  beheld  his  bell-glass,  his  beloved  bell-glass,  under  which 
hb  cucumbers  were  growing  so  finely — ^his  only  bell-glass,brok- 
en  to  pieces ! 

**  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Arthur,  who  stood  leaning  upon 
his  spade  in  his  own  garden  :  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  very 
angry  with  me."  "  Why  was  it  you,  Arthur,  broke  my  bell- 
^ass  ?     O,  how  could  you  do  so  !"     "  I  was  throwing  weeds 
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conth  gf B89,  with  intones  banging  tcr  t6e  rootd,  fell  opcm  your 
bell^^laM,  Add  brokd  it  ai  you  iree."  M^fiee  Kfted  op  the 
lump  of  couch  $ras$,  which  had  faHett  thmogh  the  broken  glatt 
ppod  hit  oucqtnb^r^,  add  he  looked  at  his  cucumbers  for  a  mo» 
lAent  in  silenee**-^**  0,  tny  poor  cucttmben^ !  you  tnusc  dl  die 
now  ;  I  shall  see  all  your  yellow  fiowens  wither  to-^tnorrow :  but 
it  is  doee»  and  it  cannot  be  helped ;  so,  Arthur,  let  its  say  no 
mc^e  about  it."  **  You  are  rery  good  ;  I  thought  you  woqU 
have  been  very  angry.  1  tta  stire,  I  should  bate  been  exceed^ 
fngly  angry,  if  you  had  broken  the  glafis^  if  it  had  been  mine.^ 

^<  O,  forgive  and  forget^  as  my  father  alwayi$  says  ;  that^ 
the  best  way.  Look  t^hat  I've  got  for  you'.'*  Then  he  tM 
Arthur  the  stoi^  of  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  Ae  china  jar ; 
of  the  seeds  having  been  thrown  down,  and  of  the  fine  fidip 
roots,  which  had  been  given  to  him ;  and  Maurice  conchided 
by  offering  one  of  the  precious  roots  to  Arthur,  who  thanked 
bim  with  great  joy,  and  repeatedly  said,  *<  How  good  you  wera 
iHit  to  be  angry  with  me  for  breaking  3rQur  beUrglasa  :  1  aitt 
tnuch  more  sorry  for  it,  than  if  you  had  been  ih  a  passiea 
frith  me  !" 

Arthur  tiow  Went  to  plant  hU  tulip-^root ;  and  Mauriee 
looked  at  the  beds  which  his  companion  had  been  digging,  and 
f^t  all  the  things  which  were  coming  up  in  his  garden. 

<<  I  don't  know  how  it  is,'*  said  Arthur,  ^  but  yoa  abraytf 
seem  as  glad  to  see  the  things  in  my  garden  coming  up,  and  d<H 
ing  well,  as  if  they  were  all  your  own.  I  am  much  happier 
sinoe  my  father  came  to  live  here,  and  tince  you  and  I  haira 
been  allowed  to  work  add  play  together,  than  I  ever  was  be*' 
fore  ;  for  you  must  know,  before  we  came  to  live  here,  I  had  t 
cousin  in  the  house  with  me,  who  used  to  plague  me  :  be  wn 
dot  nearly  so  good-natured  as  you  are :  he  never  took  pleas- 
lire  in  looking  at  my  garden,  or  at  any  thing  that  I  did,  that  wtS 
well  done* ;  and  he  never  gave  me  a  share  of  any  thing  that  he 
had  ;  and  so  I  did  not  like  him  ;  how  could  I P  But  1  believe, 
that  hating  people  makes  us  unhappy  ;  for  I  know  I  never  wtl 
hi^ppy  when  I  waa  quarrelling  with  him  )  and  I  am  always  hap^ 
py  with  you,  Maurice ;  you  know  we  never  quarrel.** 

It  would  be  weU  for  all  the  world,  if  they  could  be  convinc- 
ed, like  Arthur,  that  to  live  b  friendship  is  better  than  to  qua^ 
rel ;  it  would  be  well  for  all  the  world  if  they  followed  MaiH 
rice*s  maxim  of  ^<  Forgive  and  forget,'*  when  they  receive,  o^ 
Vrben  they  imc^ne  that  they  receive,  an  injury, 

Arthur'9  father,  Mr.  OaUy,  the  nurseryman,  was  apt  to  taka 
O^ce  at  trifles  ;  and  when  he  thought  that  any  of  his  neigh*. 
hQUr9  disobliged  mm,  he  wa$  too  proud  to  ask  them  to  explaii 
^eir  conduct ;  therefore  be  waa  often  mistaken  hi  his  judg^ 
Ih^t  of  tb«m%    He  tbougbt,  that  it  showed  ijpiVtr,  to  remember 
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irift  to  resem  so  injorjr ;  and  therefore,  tbotrgh  be  was  not  an 
11-natured  man,  he  was  sometimes  led,  by  this  mistaken  idea  of 
firiif  to  do  ill*natured  things  :  *'  A  warm  friend  and  a  bitter 
poenrf  ,^'  was  one  of  his  maxims  ;  and  be  bad  manjr  more  en- 
BHHea  than  friends.  He  was  not  veir  rich,  but  he  was  proud  ; 
Ittd  his  favourite  proverb  was,  ^'  Better  live  in  spite  than  in 
oihr.^  When  first  he  settled  near  Mr.  Grant  the  gardener,  he 
mi  inclined  to  dislike  him,  because  he  was  told,  that  Mr.  Grant 
$ftM  a  Scotchman,  and  he  bad  a  prejudice  against  Scotchmen^ 
d|.4>f  whom  he  believed  to  be  cunning  and  avaricious,  because 
kMf  had  once  been  over-^reacbed  by  a  Scotch  pedlar.  Grant's 
itwidly  manners,  in  some  degree,  conquered  this  prepossession  ; 
|Mt  0lill  he  secretly  suspected,  that  this  civility^  as  be  said,  wai 
itf  flAetr,  and  that  he  was  not^  nor  could  not^  being  a  Scotchman^ 
tm  nteh  a  hearty  friend  at  a  true-bom  Englishman. 

?Ofant  had  some  remarkable  fine  raspberries.  The  fruit  was 
Wti  lafge,  as  to  be  quite  a  curiosity.  When  it  was  in  season, 
iiiirf  strangers  came  from  the  neighbouring  town,  which  was  a 
■|fe4iathing  place,  to  look  at  these  raspberries,  which  obtained 
Al0  name  of  Brobdignag  raspberries, 

^  How  came  you,  pray,  neighbour  Grant,  if  a  man  may  ask, 
|[|f^ these  wonderful  fine  raspberries  ?''  said  Mr.  Oakly,  one 
iiViaiiing  to  the  gardener.  '*  That's  a  secret,"  replied  Grant 
^th  an  arch  smile.  *'  O,  in  case  it's  a  secret,  I've  no  more  to 
gqr ;  for  I  never  meddle  with  any  man's  secrets,  that  he  does 
(M  ^xsose  to  trust  me  with.  But  I  wish,  neighbour  Grant,  you 
Hoald  put  down  that  book.  You  are  always  poring  over  some 
look  or  another,  when  a  man  comes  to  see  you,  which  is  not, 
teeording  to  my  notions  (being  a  plain,  unlarned  Englishman 
kned  and  bom)  so  civil  and  neighbourly  as  might  be."  Mr. 
0rant  hastily  shut  his  book,  but  remarked  with  a  shrewd  glance 
it  his  son,  that  it  was  in  that  book  he  found  his  Brobdignag 
fiBpberries. 

^  You  are  pleased  to  be  pleasant  upon  them  that  have  no^ 
ibt  luck  to  be  as  hook-lamed  as  yourself,  Mr.  Grant ;  but  I 
tdie  it,  being  only  a  plain-spoken  Englishman,  as  1  observed 
•fere,  that  one  is  to  the  full  as  like  to  find  a  raspberry  in  one's 

rien,  as  in  one's  book,  Mr.  Grant."  Grant  observing  thai 
neighbour  spoke  rather  in  a  surly  tone,  did  not  contradict 
bim :  being  well  versed  in  the  Bible,  he  knew  that  '*  A  soft 
tlferd  tumeth  away  wrath  ;"  and  he  answered  in  a  good-humourr 
advoice,  <^  I  hear,  neighbour  Oakly,  you  are  likely  to  make  a 

Kat  deal  of  money  of  your  nursery,  this  year.  Here's  to  the 
Itb  of  you  and  your's,  not  forgetting  the  seedlmg  larch, 
Iphich  1  see  are  coming  on  finely."  *<  Thank  ye,  neighbour, 
Ipadly  :  the  larch  are  coming  on  tolerably  weD,  that's  certain  ; 
Md  here's  to  your  good  health,  Mr.  Grant — you  and  your's, 
llcn  forgetting  your  what  dye  call  '^m  raspberries." {drinh) 
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and,  after  a  pause  resumes — "  Vm  not  apt  to  be  a  beggsr^ 

neighbour,  but  if  you  would  give  me " 

Here  Mr.  Oakly  was  interrupted .  by  the  entrance  of  some 
strangers,  and  he  did  not  finish  making  his  request. — Mr.  OaUy 
was  not,  as  he  said  of  himself,  apt  to  ask  favours,  and  nothing  bat 
Grant^s  cordiality  could  have  cenquered  his  prejudices,  so  far  ii 
to  tempt  him  to  ask  a  favour  from  a  Scotchman. — He  was  go- 
ing to  have  asked  for  some  of  the  Brobdignag  raspberry-plantt. 
The  next  day  the  thought  of  the  raspberry-plants  recurred  M 
his  memory,  but  being  a  basliful  man,  be  did  not  like  to  g» 
himself  on  purpose  to  make  his  petition,  and  he  desired  V§ 
wife,  who  was  just  setting  out  to  market,  to  call  at  Grant's  gaM^ 
and,  if  he  was  at  work  in  his  garden,  to  ask  him  for  a  few  [^aitf 
of  his  raspberries.  The  answer  which  Oakly's  wife  brought  1». 
him  was,  that  Mr.  Grant  had  not  a  raspberry  plant  in  the  woiU 
to  give  him,  and  that  if  he  had  ever  so  many  be  would  not  gb^ 
one  away,  except  to  his  own  son. — Oakly  flew  into  a  passioB 
when  he  received  this  message,  declared  it  was  just  such  i 
mean  shabby  trick  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  Scotch- 
man—called himself  a  booby,  a  dupe,  and  a  blockhead,  ibr 
ever  having  trusted  to  the  civil  speeches  of  a  Scotchman-* 
swore  that  he  would  die  in  the  parish  workhouse,  before  he 
would  ever  ask  anotlier  favour,  be  it  never  so  small,  from  t 
Scotchman. — Related  for  the  hundredth  time  to  his  wife  the 
way,  in  which  be  had  been  taken  in  by  the  Scotch  pedlar  ten 
years  ago,  and  concluded  by  forswearing  all  further  intercoune 
with  Mr.  Grant,  and  all  belonging  to  him. 

^'  Son  Arthur,"  said  he  addressing  himself  to  the  boy,  who 
just  then  came  in  from  work — ^'  Son  Arthur,  do  you  hear  me, 
let  me  never  again  see  you  with  Grant's  son."  *^  With  Mao* 
rice,  father  ?"  "  With  Maurice  Grant,  I  say  ; — ^I  forbid  yoa 
from  this  day  and  hour  forward  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
him."  *<  O,  why,  dear  father  ?"  ^'  Ask  me  no  questions,  bat 
do  as  I  bid  you."  Arthur  burst  out  a  crying,  and  only  said, 
"  Yes,  father,  I'll  do  as  you  bid  me  to  be  sure."  "  Why  now, 
what  does  the  boy  cry  for  ?  is  there  no  other  boy,  simpleloo* 
think  you,  to  play  with,  but  this  Scotchman's  son  ?  Ill  6ai 
out  another  playfellow  for  ye,  child,  if  that  be  all."  <*  Thit^ 
not  all,  father,"  said  Arthur,  trying  to  stop  himself  from  sob* 
bing  ;  **  but  the  thing  b,  I  shall  never  have  such  another  plif* 
fellow. — I  shall  never  have  such  another  friend  as  Mauiie^ 
Grant."  •  '^  Ah,  poor  fool  !"  said  his  father,  pressing  his  aoo'^ 
head  to  him,  '*  thee  be'est  just  such  another  as  thy  father-^ 
ready  to  be  taken  in  by  a  fair  word  or  so. — ^But  when  youVe 
lived  as  long  as  I  have,  you'll  find  that  firiends  are  not  as  plenty 
as  blackberries,  and  don't  grow  upon  every  bush." 

*^  No  indeed,  1  don't  think  they  do,"  said  Arthur,  <<  I  never 
bad  a  firiend  before,  and  I  shall  never  have  such  tnolber  as 
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Maurice  Grant."  *^  Like  father  like  sou— ^ou  may  think 
yourself  well  off  to  have  done  with  him." 

^*  Done  with  him  !  O,  father,  and  shall  I  never  ]go  again  to 
work  in  his  garden,  and  may  he  not  come  to  mine  ?'' 

"  No,"  replied  Oakly,  sturdily  ;  "  his  father  has  used  me 
VDcivil,  and  no  man  shall  use  me  uncivil  twice. — I  say  no. — 
Wite^  sweep  up  this  hearth. — Boy,  don't  take  on  like  a  fool, 
but  eat  thy  bacon  and  greens,  and  let's  hear  no  more  of  Mau- 
Qce  Grant."  Arthur  promised  to  obey  his  father,  he  only 
l^^gged  that  he  might  once  more  speak  to  Maurice,  and  tell 
l|iin,  that  it  was  by  his  father's  orders  he  acted. — ^This  request 
was  granted  ;  but  when  Arthur  further  begged  to  know,  what 
reason  he  might  give  for  this  separation,  his  father  refused  to 
IqU  bis  reasons.  The  two  friends  took  leave  of  one  another 
fery  sorrowfully.  Mr.  Grant,  when  he  heard  of  all  this,  en- 
deavoured to  discover  what  could  have  offended  his  neighbour ; 
but  all  explanation  was  prevented  by  the  obstinate  silence  of 
Oakly. 

Now  the  message  which  Grant  really  sent  about  the  Brob- 
d^ag  raspberries,  was  somewhat  different  from  that,  which 
Mr.  Oakly  received.  The  message  was,  that  the  raspberries 
were  not  Mr.  Grant's,  that  therefore  he  had  no  right  to  give 
them  away  ;  that  they  belonged  to  his  son  Maurice,  and  that 
lliis  was  not  the  right  time  of  year  for  planting  them. — This 
isessage  had  been  unluckily  misunderstood. — Grant  gave  his 
answer   to  bis  wife  ;  she  to  a  Welsh  servant  girl,  who  did  not 

Crfectly  comprehend  her  mistress's  broad  Scotch  ;  and  she  in 
r  turn  could  not  make  herself  intelligible  to  Mrs.  Oakly,  who 
bated  the  Welsh  accent,  and  whose  attention,  when  the  servant 
girl  delivered  the  message,  was  principally  engrossed  by  the 
^aaoagement  of  her  own  horse.  The  horse  on  which  Mrs. 
Qakly  rode  this  day  being  ill  broken,  would  not  stand  still  quiet* 
1^  at  the  gate,  and  she  was  extremely  impatient  to  receive  her 
aaswer,  and  to  ride  on  to  market. — On  such  slight  things  do  the 
quarrels  of  neighbours  often  depend. 

Oakly,  when  be  had  once  resolved  to  dislike  his  neighbour 
Grant,  could  not  long  remain  without  finding  out  fresh  causes 

of  complaint There  was  in    Grant's  garden   a  plum-tree, 

which  was  planted  close  to  the  loose  stone  wall,  that  divided  the 
garden  from  the  nursery.  The  soil  in  which  the  plum-tree 
was  planted  happened  not  to  be  quite  so  good,  as  that  which 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall,  and  the  plum-iree  had 
forced  its  way  through  the  wall  and  gradually  had  taken  posses- 
aon  of  the  ground  which  it  liked  best.— Oakly  thought  the 
plum-tree,  as  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Grant,  had  no  right  to  make 
its  appearance  on  his  ground  :  an  attorney  told  him,  that  he 
flHght  oblige  Grant  to  cut  it  down  ;  but  Mr.  Grant  refused  to 
cm  down  his  plum-tree  at  the  attorney's  desire,  and  the  attor- 
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ney  persuaded  Oakly  to  go  to  law  about  the  business,  aod  th 
lawsuit  went  on  for  some  months. — ^The  attomej,  at  the  end  of 
thb  time,  came  to  Oakly  with  a  demand  for  money  to  cany  on 
his  suit,  assuring  him,  that  in  a  short  time  it  would  be  determin- 
ed in  his  favour. — Oakly  paid  his  attorney  ten  golden  girinets, 
remarked  that  it  was  a  great  sum  for  him  to  pay,  and  that  no- 
thing but  the  love  of  justice  could  make  him  persevere  in  dib 
lawsuit  about  a  bit  of  ground,  **  which,  after  all,"  said  be,  ''ii 
not  worth  two-pence.  The  plum-tree  does  me  little  or  bo 
damage,  but  I  donH  like  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  Scotchman." 

The  attorney  saw  and  took  advantage  of  Oakly's  prejudice 
against  the  natives  of  Scotland ;  and  he  persuaded  him,  thatio 
show  the  spirit  of  a  true-born  Englishman,  it  was  necetta7i 
whatever  it  might  cost  him,  to  persist  in  this  lawsuit. 

It  was  soon  after  this  conversation  with  the  attorney,  that  Mr* 
Oakly  walked  with  resolute  steps  towards  the  plum«>tree|  saying 
to  himself,  **  If  it  cost  me  a  hundred  pound,  1  will  not  let  Hm 
cunning  Scotchman  get  the  better  of  me."  Arthur  intemipied 
his  father's  reverie,  by  pointing  to  a  book  and  some  young  phnts, 
which  lay  upon  the  wall.  **  1  fancv,  father,"  said  he,  *'  those 
things  are  ior  you,  for  there  is  a  little  note  directed  to  you,  m 
Maurice's  hand  writing : — shall  I  bring  it  to  you  ?^  **  Teii 
let  me  read  it  child,  since  I  must."     It  contauued  these  wordi: 

"Dear Mr.  Oakly, 
'^  I  don't  know  why  you  have  quarrelled  with  us  ;  lam  ^nrj 
sorry  for  il.  But  though  you  are  angry  with  me,  I  an  not 
angry  with  you.  1  hope  you  will  not  refuse  aome  of  nj 
Brobdignag  raspberry  plants,  which  you  asked  far  a  great  vUk 
ago,  when  we  were  all  good  friends.  It  was  not  the  ffif^ 
time  of  year  to  plant  them  then,  which  was  the  remaon  fbqr 
Were  not  sent  to  you :  but  it  is  just  the  right  dme  to  plaat  dMV 
now ;  and  1  aend  you  the  book,  in  which  you  will  find  the  reasoo 
why  we  always  put  sea-weed  ashes  about  their  roots :  and  1  bm 
got  aome  sea-weed  ashes  for  yon.  You  willfiudtbe  adwsii 
the  flower-pot  upon  the  wall.  1  have  never  spoken  to  Aftfaff 
por  be  to  me,  since  you  bid  us  not.  So  wishing  your  Biob£S' 
iMig  raspberries  may  turn  out  as  well  as  our^s,  wad,  loiuMtD 
be  all  friends  again,  I  am  with  love  to  dear  Arthur,  aad^eil^ 

^'  Your  afiJBCtbnate  neighbour's  joOf 

«<lL4iC7HICE    IWA1IT«" 

"  p.  S.  It  is  now  four  months  since  the  quarrel  begin  j  wA 
that  n  a  very  long  while.*' 

A  great  part  of  the  effect  of  this  letter  was  lost  ujpon  Olk^i 
because  he  was  not  very  expert  at  reading  writing,  and  it  ti^ 
him  much  trouble  to  spell  it,  and  put  it  together.     UoweWi 
he  seemed  touched  by  it,  and  said,  '*  J  believe  tbiaMMrice  lores 
you  weQ  enough,  Arthur^  and  he  soems  a|;ood  aort  ot  bof ;  IkK 
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ID  tbe  raspberries,  I  believe  all  that  he  sajs  about  them  is  but 

excuse  ;  and  at  auy  rate,  as  1  could  not  get  'em  when  I  ask- 
ed for  them,  I'll  not  have  them  now.  Do  jou  hear  me,  I  say, 
Arthur  ?     What  are  you  reading  there  ?" 

Arthur  was  reading  the  page  that  was  doubled  down   in  the 
book,  which  Maurice  had   left  along  with  the  raspberry  plants 
upon  the  wall.     Arthur  read  aloud  as  follows  : 
(Monthly  Magazine,  Dec.  '98,  page  421.) 

^  There  is  a  sort  of  strawberry  cultivated  at  Jersey,  which 
is  almost  covered  with  sea-weed  in  the  winter,  in  like  manner 
ss  many  plants  in  England  are  with  litter  from  the  stable. 
These  strawberries  are  usually  of  the  largeness  of  a  middle 
Bixed  apricot,  and  tbe  flavour  is  particularly  grateful.  In  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey,  situated  scarcely  one  degree  farther  south 
tfaaa  Cornwall,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  are  pro- 
duced iu  their  seasons  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  sooner  than 
in  England,  even  on  the  southern  shores ;  and  snow  will  scarce- 
ly remain  twenty-four  hours  on  the  earth.  Although  this  may 
be  attributed  to  these  islands  being  surrounded  with  a  salt,  and 
consequently  a  moist  atmosphere,  yet  the  ashes  (sea-weed 
ashes)  made  use  of  as  manure,  may  also  have  their  portion  of 
influence."*  <<  And  here,  continued  Arthur,  *<  is  something 
written  with  a  pencil,  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  it  b  Maurice's 
writing.     1  will  read  it  to  you." 

**  Vvhen  I  read  in  this  book  what  is  said  about  the  strawber- 
ries growing  as  large  as  apricots,  after  they  had  been  covered 
over  with  sea-weed,  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  sea-weed  ashes 
mig^t  be  good  for  my  father^s  raspberries  ;  and  I  asked  him  if 
ho  would  give  me  leave  to  try  them.  He  gave  me  leave,  and  I 
went  directly  and  gathered  together  some  sea-weed  that  had 
been  cast  on  shore  ;  and  dried  it,  and  burned  it,  and  then  I 
maiHired  the  raspberries  with  it,  and  the  year  afterwards  the 
raspberries  grew  to  the  size  that  you  have  seen.  Now,  the 
reupon  I  leil  you  this,  is  ;  first,  that  you  may  know  how  to  man- 
age your  raspberries,  and  next,  because  I  remember  you  looked 
very  grave,  and  as  if  you  were  not  pleased  with  my  father, 
Sfr.  Ghrant,  when  he  told  you,  that  the  way  by  which  he  came 
by  his  Brobdignag  raspberries  was  a  secret.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  Uung,  that  has  made  you  so  angry  with  us  all ;  for  you  nev- 
er hwFe  come  to  see  father  since  that  evening.  Now  I  have 
told  yeu  all  I  know  ;  and  so  1  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with 
us  any  fonger." 

Mr.  Oakly  was  much  pleased  by  this  openness,  and  said, 
*«  Why  BOW,  Arthur,  this  h  something  like, — this  is  teUing  one 
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the  thing  one  wants  to  know,  without  fine  speeches*  This  is 
like  an  Englishman  more  than  a  Scotchman — Pray,  Arthur,  do 
you  know  whether  your  friend  Maurice  was  bom  in  England  or 
in  Scotland  ?"  ^^  No,  indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know — I  never  ask* 
ed — ^I  did  not  think  it  signified — All  I  know  is,  that  wherever 
he  was  born,  he  is  very  good.  Look,  papa,  my  tulip  is  blow- 
ing."    "  Upon  my  word,  this  will  be  a  beautiful  tulip." 

"  It  was  given  to  me  by  Maurice."  "  And  did  you  give 
him  nothing  for  it  ?"  '^  Nothing  in  the  world  ;  and  he  gave  it 
to  me  just  at  the  time  when  he  had  good  cause  to  be  very  angry 
with  me,  just  when  I  had  broken  bis  bell-glass."  ^^  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  let  you  play  together  again,"  said  Arthur's  fath- 
er. **  O,  if  you  would,"  cried  Arthur,  clapping  his  hands, 
^'  how  happy  we  should  be  ;  do  you  know,  father,  I  have  often 
sat  for  an  hour  at  a  time  up  in  that  crab-tree,  looking  at  Mau- 
rice at  work  in  his  garden,  and  wishing  that  I  was  at  work  with 
him.  My  garden,  look  ye,  father,  is  not  nearly  in  such  good 
order,  as  it  used  to  be  ;  but  every  thing  would  go  right  agam 
if " 

Here  Arthur  was  interrupted  by  the  attorney,  who  came  lo 
ask  Mr.  Oakly  some  question  about  the  lawsuit  concerning  the 
plum-tree.  Oakly  showed  him  Maurice's  letter  ;  and  to  Ar- 
thur's extreme  astonishment,  the  attorney  had  no  sooner  read 
it,  than  he  exclaimed,  '*  What  an  artful  little  gentleman  this  is ! 
I  never  in  the  course  of  all  my  practice  inet  with  any  thing  bet- 
ter.    Why,  this  is  the  most  cunning  letter  I  ever  read." 

'^  Where's  the  cunnmg  ?"  said  Oakly,  and  he  put  on  his 
spectacles.  *<  My  good  sir,  don't  you  see,  that  all  this  stuff 
£rt)out  Brobdignag  raspberries,  is  to  ward  off  your  suit  about 
-the  plum-tree  f — ^They  know — that  is,  Mr.  Grant,  who  is 
sharp  ^enough,  knows — ^that  he  will  be  worsted  in  that  suit ; 
that  he  must,  in  short,  pay  you  a  good  round  sum  for  damages, 
if  it  goes  on." 

**  Damages !"  said  Oakly,  staring  round  him  at  the  plum-tree: 
^'  but  1  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I  mean  nothing  but  what's 
honest,  i  don't  mean  to  ask  for  any  good  round  sum  ;  for  the 
plum-tree  has  done  me  no  great  harm  by  coming  into  my  gar- 
den ;  but  only  I  donH  choose  it  should  come  there  without  07 
leave."  "  Well,  well,"  said  the  attorney  ;  "  I  understand  ill 
that ;  but  what  I  want  to  make  you,  Mr.  Oakly,  understand, 
is^  that  Grant  and  his  son  only  want  to  make  up  matters  with 
you,  and  prevent  the  thing's  coming  to  a  fair  trial,  by  sendng 
you,  in  this  underhand  sort  of  way,  a  bribe  of  a  few  raspberries." 

*'  A  bribe,"  exclaimed  Oakly.  *'  I  never  took  a  bribe,  and 
I  never  will  ;"  and,  with  sudden  indignation,  he  pulled  the 
raspberry-plants  from  the  ground  in  which  Arthur  was  planting 
them  ;  and  he  threw  them  over  the  wall  into  Grant's  garden. 
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Maurice  had  put  his  tulip,  which  was  beginning  to  blow,  in  a 
flower-pot  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  in  hopes  that  his  friend  Ar- 
thur would  see  it  from  day  to  day.  Alas  !  he  knew  not  in 
what  a  dangerous  situation  be  had  placed  it.  One  of  his  own 
Brobdignag  raspberry-plants,  swung  by  the  angry  arm  of  Oak- 
ly,  struck  off  the  head  of  his  precious  tulip.  Arthur,  who  was 
full  of  the  thought  of  convincing  his  father  that  the  attorney 
was  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  poor  Maurice,  did  not  observe 
the  fall  of  the  tulip. 

The  next  day,  when  Maurice  saw  his  raspberry-plants  scat- 
tered upon  the  ground,  and  his  favourite  tulip  broken,  he  was 
in  much  astonishment,  and,  for  some  moments,  angry  ;  but  an- 
ger, with  him,  never  lasted  long.  He  was  convinced,  that  all 
this  must  be  owing  to  some  accident  or  mistake  ;  he  could  not 
believe,  that  any  one  could  be  so  malicious,  as  to  injure  him  on 
purpose — "  And  even  if  they  did  all  this  on  purpose  to  vex 
me,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^'  the  best  thing  1  can  do,  is  not  to 
let  it  vex  me. — Forgive  and  forget."  This  temper  of  mind 
Maurice  was  more  happy  in  enjoying,  than  he  could  have  been 
made  without  it,  by  the  possession  of  all  the  tulips  in  Holland. 

Tulips  were,  at  this  time,  things  of  great  consequence  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country,  several  miles  round,  where  Maurice 
and  Arthur  lived.  There  was  a  florist^s  feast  to  be  held  at  the 
neighbouring  town,  at  which  a  prize  of  a  handsome  set  of  gar- 
dening-tools was  to  be  given  to  the  person,  who  could  produce 
the  finest  flower  of  its  kind.  A  tulip  was  the  flower  which  was 
thought  the  finest  the  preceding  year,  and  consequently,  num- 
bers of  people  afterwards,  endeavoured  to  procure  tulip-roots, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  prize  this  year. 

Arthur's  tulip  was  beautiful.  As  he  examined  it  from  day 
to  day,  and  every  day  thought  it  improving,  he  longed  to  thank 
his  friend  Maurice  for  it ;  and  he  often  mounted  into  his  crab- 
tree,  to  look  into  Maurice's  garden  in  hopes  of  seeing  his  tulip 
also  in  full  bloom  and  beauty.     He  never  could  see  it. 

The  day  of  the  florist's  feast  arrived,  and  Oakly  went  with 
his  son,  and  the  fine  tulip,  to  the  place  of  meeting.  It  was 
on  a  spacious  bowling-green.  All  the  flowers,  of  various  sorts, 
were  ranged  upon  a  terrace  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bowling-- 
green ;  and,  amongst  all  this  gay  variety,  the  tulip  which  Mau- 
rice had  given  to  Arthur  appeared  conspicuously  beautiful. 
To  the  owner  of  this  tulip  the  prize  was  adjudged  ;  and,  as  the 
handsome  garden-tools  were  delivered  to  Arthur,  he  heard  a 
well-known  voice  wish  him  joy.  He  turned,  looked  about  him, 
and  saw  his  friend  Maurice. 

'^  But,  Maurice,  where  is  your  own  tulip  ?''  said  Mr.  Oak- 
ly, '^  I  thought  Arthur,  you  told  me,  that  he  kept  one  for  him- 
self.^ "  So  I  did,"  said  Maurice  y  ''  but  somebody  (I  sup- 
pose by  accident)  broke  it.'' 
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''  Somebody  !  who  !"  cried  Arthur  aad  Mr*  Oaklj  an  once. 

*^  Somebody  who  threw  the  raspberry-plants  back  again  over 
the  wail,"  replied  Maurice.  *^  That  was  me — that  somebody 
was  me/'  said  Oakly.  *^  I  scorn  to  deny  it ;  but  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  break  your  tulip,  Maurice." 

*'  Dear  Maurice,"  said  Artliur— ''  you  know  I  may  call  him 
dear  Maurice — now  you  are  by,  papa — Here  are  all  the  gar- 
den tools  ;  take  them,  and  welcome."  ^*  Not  one  of  them," 
said  Maurice,  drawing  back.  '*  Offer  them  to  the  father— offer 
them  to  Mr.  Grant,"  whispered  Oakly  ;  ''  he'll  take  them,  IH 
answer  for  it."  Mr.  Oakly  was  mistaken  :  the  father  wovUi 
not  accept  of  the  tools.  Mr.  Oakly  stood  surprised — **  Cer- 
tainly," said  he  to  himself,  '*  this  cannot  be  such  a  miser  as  I 
took  him  for ;"  and  he  walked  immediately  up  to  Grant,  tad 
bluntly  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Grant,  your  son  has  behaved  veif 
handsome  to  my  son  ;  and  you  seem  to  be  glad  of  it." 

*«  To  be  sure  I  am,"  said  Grant.  <'  Which,"  coBtiniiid 
Oakly,  ^'  gives  me  a  better  opinion  of  you  than  ever  I  had  bt^ 
fore — ^I  mean,  than  ever  I  had  since  the  day  you  sent  me  the 
shabby  answer  about  those  foolish,  what  d'ye  call  'em,  cursed 
raspberries." 

^*  What  shabby  answer  ?"  said  Grant,  with  surprise  ;  aB4 
Oakly  repeated  exactly  the  message  which  he  received ;  and 
Grant  declared  that  he  never  sent  any  such  message.  He  m- 
peated  exactly  the  answer  which  he  really  sent,  and  Oakly  in- 
mediately  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him,  saying,  "  1  bdieve 
you  :  no  more  need  be  said  :  Fm  only  sorry  I  did  not  mA  yoa 
about  this  four  months  ago  :  and  so  I  should  have  done,  if  yon 
had  not  been  a  Scotchman.  Till  now,  1  never  rightly  liked  a 
Scotchman.  We  may  thank  this  good  Uttle  fellow,"  contiiiMed 
le,  turning  to  Maurice,  "  for  our  coming  at  last  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding :  there  was  no  holding  out  against  his  good-natuiiu 
I'm  sure  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I'm  sorry  1  broke  hii 
tulip.  Shake  hands,  boys  ;  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Arthur,  look 
so  happy  again,  and  hope  Mr.  Grant  will  forgive*   ■   ^' 

**  O,  forgive  and  forget,"  said  Grant  and  his  son  at  the  sama 
moment ;  and  from  this  time  forward,  the  two  families  lived  in 
friendship  with  each  other. 

Oakly  laughed  at  his  own  folly,  in  having  been  persuaded  IP 
go  to  law  about  the  plum-tree  ;  and  he,  in  process  of  time,  10 
completely  conquered  his  early  prejudice  against  Scotchmen 
that  he  and  Grant  became  partners  in  business.  Mr*  Grant^ 
hook-laming^  and  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  he  found  highlf 
useful  to  him  ;  and  he,  on  his  side,  possessed  a  great  many 
active,  good  qualities,  which  became  serviceable  to  his  partner. 

The  two  boys  rejoiced  in  this  family  union  ;  and  Aitbor  irf- 
ten  declared,  that  they  owed  all  their  happiness  to  Maiuiae^ 
favourite  maxim,  *  Forgive  and  forget.' 
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THE  WHITE  PIGEON. 


TuiB  little  town  of  Somervilley  in  Ir^landy  has,  withia  tbest 
few  years,  assumed  the  neat  and  cheerful  appearance  of  an 
English  village.  Mr.  Somerville,  to  whom  this  town  belongs, 
wished  to  inspire  his  tenantry  with  a  taste  for  order,  and  domes^ 
tic  bappisess,  and  took  every  means  in  his  power,  to  encourage 
induatrious  well-behaved  people  to  settle  in  his  neighbourhood. 
When  he  had  finished  building  a  row  of  good  slated  houses  ia 
Us  town,  he  declared,  he  would  set  them  to  the  best  tenants  that 
be  could  find,  and  proposals  were  quickly  sent  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  By  the  best  tenants,  Mr.  Somerville  did 
not,  however,  mean  the  best  bidders,  and  many,  who  had  oflbred 
an  extravagant  price  for  the  houses,  were  surprised  to  find  their 
proposals  rejected.  Amongst  these  was  Mr.  Cox,  an  ale-housf 
keeper,  who  did  not  bear  a  very  good  character. 

**  Please  your  honour,  sir,"  said  he,  to  Mr,  Somerville,  <'  { 
expeeiedi  since  1  bid  as  fair  and  fairer  for  it  than  any  other,  that 
you  would  have  set  me  the  house  next  the  apothecary's.  Was 
not  it  fifteen  guineas  I  mentioned  in  my  proposal  ?  and  did  not 
your  honour  give  it  against  me  for  thirteen  f^^ 

**  My  honour  did  just  so,''  replied  Mr.  Somerville  oalinly- 

*<  And  please  your  honour,  but  1  don't  know  what  it  is  I  or 
miiie  have  done  to  ofiend  you — ^I'm  sure  there  is  not  a  gentle- 
man in  all  Ireland  I'd  go  farther  to  sarve.  Would  not  I  go  to 
Cork  to-morrow  for  the  least  word  from  your  honour." 

'*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Cox,  but  I  have  no  busi- 
nesa  at  Cork  at  present,^'  answered  Mr.  Somerville  drily. 

**  It  is  all  I  wish,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cox,  *'  that  I  could  find" 
out  and  light  upon  the  man,  that  has  belied  me  to  your  hon- 
our*'' *^  No  man  has  belied  you,  Mr.  Cox  ;  but  your  nose 
belies  you  much,  if  you  do  not  love  drinking  a  little  ;  and  your 
Uack  eye  and  cut  chin  belie  you  much,  if  you  do  not  love 
qiMrrelling  a  little.'* 

^  Quarrel !  I  quarrel,  please  your  honour  !  I  defy  any  man 
or  ael  of  men,  ten  mile  round,  to  prove  such  a  thing  !  and  I 
am  ready  to  fight  him  that  dares  to  say  the  like  of  me  ;  I'd 
fight  him  here  in  your  honour's  presence,  if  he'd  only  come  out 
minute,  and  meet  me  like  a  man."  Here  Mr.  Cox  pi«^ 
into  a  boxing  attitude,  but  observing  that  Mr.  Somer- 
ville locdced  at  his  threatening  gesture  with  a  smile,  and  that 
Mvend  pec^le,  who  had  gathered  round  bim  as  be  stood  in  the 
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Street,  laughed  at  the  proof  he  gave  of  his  peaceable  disposition, 
he  changed  his  attitude,  and  went  on  to  vindicate  himself 
against  the  charge  of  drinking.  '*  And  as  to  drink,  please  your 
honour,  there's  no  truth  in  it.  Not  a  drop  of  whiskey,  good 
or  bad,  have  I  touched  these  six  months,  except  what  1  Uxk 
with  Jemmy  M'Doole  the  night  1  had  the  misfortune  to  meet 
your  honour  coming  home  from  tlie  fair  of  Bally  nagrish.'* 

To  this  speech  Mr.  Somerville  made  no  answer,  but  turned 
taway  to  look  at  the  bow  window  of  a  handsome  new  inn  wfaick 
the  glazier  was  at  this  instant  glazing. 

^'  Please  your  honour,  that  new  inn  is  not  set,  I  hear,  yet,** 
resumed  Mr.  Cox  ;  '^  If  your  honour  recollects,  you  proinised 
to  make  me  a  compliment  of  it,  last  Seraphtide  was  twelf^ 
month."  "  Impossible  !"  cried  Mr.  Somerville,  "  for  I  bd 
no  thoughts  of  building  an  inn  at  that  time."  *^  O,  I  beg  your 
honour's  pardon  ;  but  if  you'd  just  be  pleased  to  recollect,  it  wis 
coming  through  the  gap  in  the  bog-meadows, /orenetU,  Thadjr 
O'Connor,  you  made  me  the  promise — I'll  leave  it  to  him,  so 
I  will."  *^  But  I  will  not  leave  it  to  him,  I  assure  you,''  cried 
Mr.  Somerville  ;  ''  I  never  made  any  such  promise  :  I  never 
thought  of  setting  this  inn  to  you." 

"  Then  your  honour  won't  let  me  have  it  ?"  **  No*  Yon 
have  told  me  a  dozen  falsehoods.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  yoo 
for  a  tenant."  "  Well,  God  bless  your  honour  ;  I've  no  more 
to  say,  but  (rod  bless  your  honour,"  said  Mr.  Cox  ;  and  he 
walked  away  muttering  to  himself,  as  he  slouched  his  bat  over 
his  face — "  I  hope  I'll  live  to  be  revenged  on  him  !" 

Mr.  Somerville,  the  next  morning,  went  with  his  family  to 
look  at  the  new  inn,  which  he  expected  to  see  perfectly  fiusb- 
ed  ;  but  he  was  met  by  the  carpenter,  who,  with  a  rueful  fact, 
informed  him,  that  six  panes  of  glass  in  the  large  bow  windoir 
had  been  broken  during  the  night. 

'^  Ha  !  perhaps  Mr.  Cox  has  broken  my  windows,  io  re- 
venge for  my  refusing  to  set  him  my  house,"  said  Mr.  Somfl^ 
ville  ;  and  many  of  the  neighbours,  who  knew  the  maliciooi 
character  of  this  Mr.  Cox,  observed  that  this  was  like  one  ef 
his  tricks.  A  boy  of  about  twelve  years  old,  however,  stepped 
forward  and  said,  *'  I  don't  like  Mr.  Cox,  I'm  sure  ;  for  eoes 
he  beat  me,  when  he  was  drunk ;  but,  for  all  that,  no  out 
should  be  accused  wrongfully  :  he  could  not  be  the  penoS} 
that  broke  these  windows  last  night ;  for  he  was  six  miles  off  r 
he  slept  at  his  cousin's  last  night,  and  he  has  not  returned  home 
yet ;  so  I  think  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter."  Mr.  Somer- 
ville was  pleased  with  the  honest  simplicity  of  this  boy,  and 
observing  that  he  looked  in  eagerly  at  the  staircase,  when  the 
house-door  was  opened,  he  asked  him  whether  he  should  fike 
to  go  in,  and  see  the  new  house.  *'  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  I 
should  like  to  go  up  those  stairs,  and  see  what  I  should  come 
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to."  "  Up  with  you  then  !"  said  Mr.  Somerville  ;  and  the 
boy  ran  up  the  stairs — He  went  from  room  to  room  with  great 
expressions  of  admiration  and  delight  !  at  length,  as  he  was  ex- 
amimng  one  of  the  garrets,  he  was  startled  by  a  fluttering  noise 
4iver  his  head  ;  and  looking  up,  he  saw  a  white  pigeon,  who» 
frightened  at  his  appearance,  began  to  fly  round  and  round  the 
fooui,  till  it  found  its  way  out  of  the  door,  and  it  flew  into  the 
•taircase.  The  carpenter  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Somerville 
tqpon  the  landmg-place  of  the  stairs  ;  but,  the  moment  he  spied 
the  white  pigeon,  he  broke  oflf  in  the  midst  of  his  speech  about 
the  nose  of  the  stairs,  and  exclaimed,  *'  There  he  is,  please 
your  honour  ! — ^That's  he  that  has  done  all  the  damage  to  our 
bow-window — that's  the  very  same  wicked  white  pigeon,  that 
broke  the  church  windows  last  Sunday  was  se'night  ;  but  he's 
4own  for  it  now  ;  we  have  him  safe,  and  I'll  chop  his  head  off, 
«8  he  deserves,  this  minute." 

<'  Stay  !  O  stay  !  don't  chop  his  head  oflf :  he  does  not  de- 
serve it,"  cried  the  boy,  who  came  running  out  of  the  garret 
with  the  greatest  eagerness — "  /broke  your  window,  sir,"  said 
be  to  Mr.  Somerville — *'  I  broke  your  window  with  this  ball  ; 
but  I  did  not  know  that  1  had  done  it,  till  this  moment,  I  as- 
sure you,  or  I  should  have  told  you  before.  DonH  chop  his 
bead  off,"  added  the  boy  to  the  carpenter,  who  had  now  the 
white  pigeon  in  his  hands. 

"  No,"  soid  Mr.  Somerville,  "  the  pigeon's  head  shall  not 
be  chopped  ofi*,  nor  yours  neither,  ray  good  boy,  for  breaking  a 
window.  I  am  persuaded,  by  your  open,  honest  countenance, 
that  you  are  speaking  the  truth  ;  but  pray  explain  this  matter 
to  us  ;  for  you  have  not  made  it  quite  clear ; — How  happened  it 
that  you  could  break  my  windows  without  knowing  it ;  and  how 
^eame  you  to  find  it  out  at  last  f "  "  Sir,"  said  the  boy,  ''  if 
you'll  come  up  here,  111  show  you  all  I  know,  and  how  I  came 
to  know  it."  Mr.  Somerville  followed  him  into  the  garret ;  and 
the  boy  pointed  to  a  pane  of  glass,  that  was  broken  in  a  small 
window,  that  looked  out  upon  a  piece  of  waste  ground  behind 
the  house.  Upon  this  piece  of  waste  ground  ^tbe  children 
of  the  village  often  used  to  play.  ^*  We  were  playing  there  at 
ball  yesterday  evening,-^  continued  the  boy,  addressing  himself 
to  Mr.  Somerville,  ''  and  one  of  the  lads  challenged  me  to  hit  a 
mark  in  the  wall,  which  I  did  ;  but  he  said  I  did  not  hit  it,  and 
bade  me  give  him  up  my  ball  as  the  forfeit.  This  I  would  not 
do;  and  when  he  began  to  wrestle  with  me  for  it,I  threw  the  ball,as 
I  thought  over  the  house.  He  ran  to  look  for  it  in  the  street, 
but  could  not  find  it,  which  1  was  very  glad  of :  but  I  was  very 
florry  just  now,  to  find  it  myself,  lying  upon  this  heap  of  shavings, 
air,  under  this  broken  window  ;  for,  as  soon  as  I  saw  it  lying 
Aere,  I  knew  I  must  have  been  the  person  that  broke  the  win- 
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dow ;  and  through  this  window  came  the  white  pigeon— *>Here^ 
one  of  his  white  feathers  sticking  in  the  gap.'' 

^*  Yes/'  said  the  carpenter,  "  and  in  the  bow-window-roon 
below  there's  plenty  of  his  feathers  to  be  seen ;  for  I've  jut 
been  down  to  look :  it  was  the  pigeon  broke  them  windows,  suvc 
enough."  *'  But  he  could  not  have  got  in  if  I  bad  not  broke 
this  little  window,"  said  the  boy  eagerly ;  ^*  and  I  am  able  Id 
earn  sixpence  a  day,  and  I'll  pay  for  all  the  mischief  and  wat-^ 
eome.  The  white|pigeon  belongs  to  a  poor  neighbour^  friend  of 
our's  who  is  very  fond  of  him  ;  and  I  would  not  have  bim  k3U 
for  twice  as  much  money."  ^'  Take  the  pigeon,my  honestygeih 
erous  lad,"  said  Mr.  Somerviile,  **  and  carry  him  back  to  year 
neighbour.  I  forgive  him  all  the  miscluef  be  has  done  tom^  111 
your  friend,  for  your  sake.  As  to  the  rest,  we  can  have  thi 
windows  mended  ;  and  do  you  keep  all  the  sixpences  yoa  caia 
for  yourself.^  *^  That's  what  he  never  did  yet,"  said  the  car* 
penter  ;  *'  many's  the  sixpence  he  earns  :  but  not  a  half-|»eiiDy 
goes  into  his  own  pocket  :  it  goes  every  farthing  to  bis  poor 
fiither  and  mother.     Happy  for  them  to  have  such  a  son  !" 

*^  More  happy  for  him  to  have  such  a  father  and  moth^,"  ei«> 
claimed  the  boy  ;  "  their  good  days,  they  took  all  the  best  earn 
of  me,  that  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  and  would,  if  1 
would  let  them,  go  on  paying  ibr  my  schooling  now,  fidKng  ai 
they  be  in  the  world  :  but  I  must  learn  to  mind  the  shop  bow. 
Good  morning  to  you,  sir  :  and  thank  you  kindly,"  said  be  to 
Mr.  Somerviile.  **  And  where  does  this  boy  live,  and  wko 
are  his  father  and  mother  ?  they  cannot  live  in  town,''  said  Mr. 
Somerviile,  *^  or  I  should  have  heard  of  them." 

^*  They  are  but  just  come  into  the  town,  please  yoar 
oar,"  said  the  carpenter  :  "  they  lived  formerly  upon 
sellor  O'Donnel's  estate  ;  but  they  were  ruined,  plei 
honour,  by  taking  a  joint  lease  with  a  man,  who  fell  aftennrdl 
into  bad  company,  ran  out  all  he  had,  so  could  not  pay  lbs 
landlord  ;  and  these  poor  people  were  forced  to  pay  bis  ski 
and  their  own  too,  which  almost  ruined  them :  they  were 
ed  to  give  up  the  land  ;  and  now  they  have  furnished  a  Kldi 
shop  in  this  town,  with  what  goods  they  could  affi>rd  to  buy  wiii 
the  money  they  got  by  the  sale  of  their  cattle  and  slock.  Thtf 
have  the  good-will  of  all  who  know  them ;  and  I  ma  sore  I 
hope  they  will  do  well.  The  boy  is  very  ready  in  the  riisf 
though  be  said  only  that  he  could  earn  sixpence  a  day ;  he 
writes  a  good  hand,  and  is  quick  at  casting  up  accounts,  ler 
his  age.  Besides  he  is  likely  to  do  well  in  the  world,  becMse 
he  is  never  in  idle  company ;  and  IVe  known  him  since  be  w«6 
two  foot  high,  and  never  heard  of  his  telling  a  lie." 

'^  This  is  an  excellent  character  of  the  boy  indeed,'*  said 
Mr.  Somerviile  ;  *^  and  from  his  behaviour  this  n^oming,  1  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  deserved  all  your  praises."    Mr.  Som« 
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^rvilie  resolved  to  inquire  more  fully  conceruing  this  poor  fami- 
ly, and  to  attend  to  their  conduct  himself,  fully  determined  to 
assist  them,  if  he  should  6nd  them  such  as  they  had  been  re- 
jpreseoted.  la  the  mean  time,  this  boy,  whose  name  was  Bri- 
«D  O'Neill,  went  to  returo  the  white  pigeon  to  its  owner. 
.  *'  You  have  saved  its  life,"  said  tlie  woman  to  whom  it  be- 
iooged,  ^^  and  I'll  mai&e  you  a  present  of  it."  Brian  thanked 
lier ;  and  be  from  that  day  began  to  grow  fond  of  the  pigeon. 
He  always  took  care  to  scatter  some  oats  for  it  in  his  father's 
jArd  ;  and  the  pigeon  grew  so  tame  at  last  tl>at  it  would  hop 
•about  the  kitchen,  and  eat  off  the  same  trencher  with  the  dog.* 
u  Brian,  after  the  shop  was  shut  up  at  night,  used  to  amuse 
liknaelf  with  reading  some  little  books  which  the  schoolmaster, 
^o  formerly  taught  him  arithmetic,  was  so  good  as  to  lend  him* 
Amongst  these  he  one  evening  met  with  a  Uttle  book  full  of  the 
llbtory  of  birds  and  beasts  ;  he  looked  immediately  to  see 
vbether  the  pigeon  was  mentioned  amongst  the  birds  ;  and, 
^.bis  great  joy,  he  found  a  full  description  and  history  of  his 
favourite  bird.  '^  So,  Brian,  I  see  your  schooling  has  not  been 
thrown  away  upon  you  ;  you  like  your  book,  1  see,  when  you 
kuve  no  master  over  you  to  bid  you  read,"  said  bis  father, 
^ben  be  came  in  and  saw  Brian  reading  this  book  very  atten- 
4i¥ely.  *'  Thank  you  for  having  me  taught  to  read,  father," 
md  Brian  ;  "  here  I've  made  a  great  discovery  :  I've  £ound 
•out  ia  this  book,  little  as  it  looks,  father,  a  most  curious  way  of 
Jttaking  a  fortune ;  and  1  hope  it  will  make  your  fortune,  father  : 
and  if  you'll  sit  down  i'U  tell  Jt  to  you." 

Mr.  O'Neill,  in  hopes  of  pleasing  his  son,  rather  than  in  the 
expectation  of  having  his  fortune  made,  immediately  sat  down 
Ho  listen  ;  and  his  son  explained  to  him,  that  he  had  found  in 
M»  book  an  account  of  pigeons,  who  carried  notes  and  letters  ; 
^  and,  father,"  continued  Brian,  ^*  I  find  my  pigeon  is  of  this 
eort  ;  and  I  intend  to  make  my  pigeon  carry  messages  :  why 
jbould  not  be,  sir  f  If  other  pigeons  have  done  so  before  him, 
1  think  he  is  as  good,  aad  I  dare  say  will  be  as  easy  to  teach, 
4B  any  pigeon  in  the  world  :  and  1  shall  begm  to  teach  him  to- 
morrow morning  ;  and  ibea,  father,  you  know  people  often  pay 
A  great  deal  for  sending  messengers  ;  and  no  boy  can  run,  no 
horse  caq  gallop,  so  fast  as  a  bird  can  fly  ;  therefore  a  bird 
ANist  be  the  best  messenger,  and  I  should  be  paid  the  best  price 
—-Hey,  father  ?"  ''  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  my  dear,"  said 
his  father,  laughing  ;  '^  I  wish  you  may  make  the  best  meesen- 
JjtT  in  Ireland  of  your  pigeon  ;  but  all  I  beg,  my  dear  boy,  is 
that  you  won't  neglect  our  shop  for  your  pigeon  ;  for  I've  a  no- 

*  This  U  •  fKt.  \ 
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tion,  we  have  a  better  chance  of  making  a  fortune  by  the  diop, 
than  by  the  white  pigeon.*' 

Brian  never  neglected  the  shop  ;  but  at  his  leisure  boun  be 
amused  himself  with  trainmg  his  pigeon  ;  and,  after  much  pa- 
tience, he  at  last  succeeded  so  well,  that  one  day  he  w^it  to 
his  father,  and  offered  to  send  him  word  by  his  pigeon,  whu 
beef  was  a  pound  in  the  market  of  Ballynagrish,  where  he  was 
going.  "  The  pigeon  will  be  home  long  before  me,  father; 
and  he  will  come  in  at  the  kitchen  window,  and  Ught  upon  the 
dresser ;  then  you  must  untie  the  little  note,  which  I  shall  hafv 
tied  under  his  left  wing,  and  you'll  know  the  price  of  beef 
rectly."  The  pigeon  carried  his  message  well ;  and  Brian 
much  delighted  with  his  success.  He  soon  was  employed  by 
the  neighbours,  who  were  amused  by  Briac^Sifondness  of  hb 
swift  messenger  ;  and  soon  the  fame  of  the  w&ite  pigeon  wu 
spread  amongst  all,  who  frequented  the  markets  and  fairs  of 
Somerville. 

At  one  of  these  fairs,  a  set  of  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  Hiet 
to  drink,  and  to  concert  plans  of  robberies.  Their  place  of 
meeting,  was  at  the  ale-house  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  man  who,  as 
our  readers  may  remember,  was  offended  by  Mr.  Somerviiie's 
hinting,  that  he  was  fond  of  drinking  and  of  quarrelling,  an^ 
who  threatened  vengeance  of  having  been  refused  the  new  inn. 

Whilst  these  men  were  talking  over  their  schemes,  one  of 
them  observed|  that  one  of  their  companions  was  not  arrived ; 
another  said,  no :  he's  six  miles  off,  said  another  ;  and  a  third 
wished  that  he  could  make  him  hear  at  that  distance.  This 
turned  the  discourse  upon  the  difficulties  of  sending  messages 
secretly  and  quickly.  Cox's  son,  a  lad  of  about  nineteen,  who 
was  one  of  this  gang,  mentioned  the  white  carrier  pigeon,  and 
he  was  desired  to  try  all  means  to  get  it  into  his  possession.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  next  day  young  Cox  went  to  Brian  O'Neill,  and 
tried  at  first  by  persuasion,  and  afterwards  by  threats,  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  give  up  the  pigeon.  Brian  was  resolute  in  his  re- 
fusal, more  especially  when  the  petitioner  began  to  bully  him. 

*^  If  we  can't  have  it  by  fair  means,  we  will  by  foul,"  said 
Cox  ;  Rnd  a  few  days  afterwards  the  pigeon  was  gone.  Brian 
searched  for  it  in  vain — inquired  from  all  the  neighbours  if  thcj 
had  seen  it,  and  applied,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  Cox.  He  swoie 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter — but  this  was  false— fa 
it  was  he,  who  during  the  night  time  had  stolen  the  white  pige- 
on ;  he  conveyed  it  to  his  employers,  and  they  rejoiced,  thtt 
they  had  gotten  it  into  their  possession,  as  they  thoi^titwouU 
Aerve  them  for  a  useful  messenger. 

Nothing  can  be  more  short-sighted  than  cunning.  The  very 
means  which  these  people  took  to  secure  secresy,  were  the 
means  of  bringing  their  plots  to  light.  They  endeavoured  to 
teaoh  the  pigeon  which  they  had  stolen,  to  carry  messages  for 
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yibeta  in  a  part  of  the  country  at  some  distance  from  Somerville ; 
and  when  they  fancied,  that  it  had  forgotten  its  former  habits, 
and  its  old  master,  they  thought,  that  they  might  venture  to  em- 
idoy  him  nearer  home.  However,  the  pigeon  had  a  better 
memory,  than  they  imagined.  They  loosed  him  from  a  bag 
near  the  town  of  Ballynagrish,  in  hopes  that  he  would  stop  at 
the  house  of  Cox's  cousin,  which  was  on  the  road  between 
Ballynagrish  and  Somerville.  But  the  pigeon,  though  he  had 
been  purpously  fed  at  this  house  for  a  week  before  this  trial, 
did  not  stop  there,  but  flew  on  to  his  old  master's  house  in  Som- 
erville, and  pecked  at  the  kitchen  window,  as  he  had  formerly 
Jbeen  taught  to  do.  His  master,  fortunately,  was  within  hear- 
ing, and  poor  Brian  ran  with  the  greatest  joy  to  open  the  win- 
dow, and  let  him  in.  *^  O  father,  here's  my  white  pigeon  come 
Imck  of  his  own  accord,"  exclaimed  Brian  ;  "  I  must  run  and 
ebow  him  to  my  mother." 

At  this  instant  the  pigeon  spread  his  wings,  and  Brian  dis- 
covered under  one  of  its  wings  a  small  and  very  dirty  looking 
billet ;  he  opened  it  in  his  father's  presence  :  the  scrawl  was 
scarcely  legible,  but  these  words  were  at  length  decyphered. 

*'  Thare  are  eight  of  uz  sworn  ;  I  send  yo  at  botom  thare 
flames.  We  meat  at  tin  this  uite  at  my  faders,  and  have  harms 
Hbd  all  in  radiness  to  brake  into  the  grate  ouse.  Mr.  Summer- 
till  is  to  lye  out  to  nite — kip  the  pigeun  until)  to-morrow. 

"  For  ever  yours,  Mubtaoh  Cox,.  JunrJ' 

Scarcely  had  they  finished  reading  this  note,  than  bodi  fath*- 
er  and  son  exclaimed,  ^'  Let  us  go  and  show  it  to  Mr.  Somer- 
ville." Before  they  set  out,  they  had  however  the  prudence 
to  secure  the  pigeon,  so  that  he  should  not  be  seen  by  any  one 
but  themselves.  Mr.  Somerville,  in  consequence  of  this  for- 
jtunate  discovery,  took  proper  measures  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  eight  men,  who  had  sworn  to  rob  his  house  ;  and  when 
'they  were  all  safely  lodged  in  the  county  gaol,  he  sent  for  Brian 
O'Neill  and  his  father  ;  and  after  thanking  them  for  the  ser- 
vice they  had  done  him,  he  counted  out  ten  bright  guineas  upon 
ii  table,  and  pushed  them  towards  Brian,  saying,  ^^  1  suppose 
jou  know,  that  a  reward  of  ten  guineas  was  offered  some  weeks 
ago  for  the  discovery  of  John  MacDermod,  one  of  the  eight 
men,  whom  we  have  just  taken  up." 

_"  No,  sir,"  said  Brian  ;  "  I  did  not  know  it,  and  I  did  not 
"^ring  that  note  to  you  to  get  ten  guineas  ;  but  because  I 
.  thought  it  was.  right.      I  don^  want  to  be  paid  for  doing  right." 

"  That's  my  own  boy,"  said  his  father.  "  We  thank  you, 
sir,  but  we'll  not  take  the  money  ;  IdonU  like  to  take  the  price 
iff  blood.^^*      "  I  know  the  difierence,  my  good  friends,**'  said 


*  ThU  aniwer  was  realljr  glren  upon  a  i iniilar  occasion. 
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Mr.  SomerviDe,  <<  between  vile  informens  8>Mt  eourageesi, 
honest  men.^  <<  Why,  as  to  that,  please  your  bonoor,  tkngh 
wt,  are  poor,  I  hope  we  are  honest.^  **  And  what  is  more/ 
said  Mr.  Somerville,  "  I've  a  notion  that  you  would  continue  le 
be  honest,  even  if  you  were  rich.  Will  you,  my  good  lad," 
continued  Mr.  Somerville,  after  a  moment's  pause.  *'  wiU  yos 
trust  me  with  your  white  pigeon  a  few  days  V* 

''  O,  and  welcome,  sir,"  said  the  boy  with  a  smile  ;  and  be 
brought  the  pigeon  to  Mr.  Somerville  when  it  was  dark^  and 
nobody  saw  him.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr«  Somerville  caU^ 
ed  at  O^Neill's  house,  and  bid  him  and  bis  son  follow  him. 
They  followed  till  he  stopped  opposite  to  the  bow  window  of  dia 
new  inn.  The  carpenter  had  just  put  up  a  sign,  which  waft 
covered  over  with  a  bit  of  carpeting. 

'*  Go  up  the  ladder,  will  you,"  said  Mr.  Somerville  to  Briai^ 
'*  and  pull  that  sign  straight,  for  it  hangs  quite  crooked.  Tbeit 
now  it  is  straight.  Now  pull  olBT  the  carpet,  and  let  us  see  die 
new  sign."  The  boy  pulled  olBT  the  cover,  and  saw  a  while 
pigeon  painted  upon  the  sign,  and  the  name  of  O'Neill  in  hrgt 
letters  underneath.  ''  Take  care  you  do  not  tumble  dovi 
and  break  your  neck  upon  this  joyful  occasion,"  said  Mr. 
^merville,  who  saw  that  Brian's  surprise  was  too  great  for  hi| 
situation.  '*  Come  down  from  the  ladder,  and  wish  your  iath- 
er  joy  of  being  master  of  the  new  inn  called  the  White  Pigeoa. 
Arid  I  wish  him  joy  of  having  such  a  son  as  you  are.  Thost 
who  bring  up  their  children  well,  will  certainly  be  rewarded  f» 
it,  be  they  poor  or  rich." 


THE  BRACELETS. 


I 


In  a  beautiful  and  retired  part  of  England  lived  Mrs.  ViDaitf' 
a  lady  whose   accurate   understanding,  benevolent  heart,  wai^ 
steady  temper,  peculiarly  fitted  her  for  the  most  difficolt,  as  wel. 
tts  most  important  of  all  occupations — the  education  of  yoatbi. 
This  task  she  hi^d  undertaken  ;  and  twenty  young  persons  were* 
put  under  her  care,  with  the  perfect  confidence  of  their  parents*: 
No  young  people  could  be  happier  ;  they  were  good  and  gqr, 
emulous,  but  not  envious  of  each  other ;  for  Mrs.  Villars  was  imfiu** 
tially  just ;  her  praise  they  fek  to  be  the  reward  ofmerit,aBd  her. 
Mune  they  knew  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  ill  conduct : 
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to  the  one,  therefore,  they  petiendy  submitted,  and  in*  the  othcir 
consciously  rejoieed*  They  rose  with  fresh  cheerfuhess  in  the 
momiog,  eager  lo  pursue  their  various  occupations  ;  they  re- 
turned in  the  evening  with  renewed  ardour  to  their  amusements, . 
iDd  retired  to  real  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  pleased  with 
cac^  other. 

NotMng  so  much  contributed  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tioD  in  this  little  society,  as  a  small  honourary  distinction,  given 
ttinuaUy,  as  the  prize  of  successful  application.  The  prize  this 
year  was  peculiarly  dear  to  each  individual,  as  it  was  the  pic- 
ture of  a  friend  whom  they  aU  dearly  loved^t  was  the  picture 
of  Mrs.  Villars  in  a  small  bracelet.  It  wanted  neither  gold, 
poarls,  nor  precious  stones,  to  give  it  value. 

The  two  foremost  candidates  for  this  prize  were  CeciKa  and 
Leonora.  Cecilia  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Leonora, 
but  Leonora  was  only  the  favourite  companion  of  Cecilia. 

Cecilia  was  of  an  active,  ambitious,  enterprising  disposition  ; 
ttore  eager  in  the  pursuit,  than  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  her' 
wishes.  Leonora  was  of  a  contented,  unaspiring,  temperate 
character  ;  not  easily  roused  to  action,  but  indefatigable  when 
onee  excited.  Leonora  was  proud,  Cecilia  was  vain  :  her 
vtnity  made  her  more  dependent  upon  the  approbation  of  oth^ 
era,  and  therefore  more  anxious  to  please  than  Leonora  ;  but  that 
vary  vanity  made  her,  at  the  same  time  more  apt  to  offend  :  in 
abcnt,  Leonora  was  th^  most  anxious  to  avoid  what  was»  wrong, 
Cocifia  the  most  ambitious  to  do  what  was  right.  Few  of  their 
companions  loved,  but  many  were  led  by  Cecilia,  for  she  was 
often  successful ;  many  loved  Leonora,  but  none  were  ever 
governed  by  her,  for  she  was  toe  indolent  to  govern. 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
great  bell  rang,  to  summon  this  little  society  into  a  hall,  where 
the  price  was  to  be  decided.  A  number  of  small  tables  were 
{ilaced  in  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  hall ;  seats  for  the  young 
competitors  were  raised  one  above  another,  in  a  semicircle^ 
some  yards  distant  from  the  table  ;  and  the  judges'  chairs,  un- 
der canopies  of  lilacs  and  laburnums,  forming  another  semicir- 
cle, closed  the  amphitheatre.  Every  one  put  their  writings, 
their  drawings,  their  works  of  various  kinds,  upon  the  tables 
appropriated  for  each.  How  unsteady  were  the  last  steps  to 
these  tables  !  How  each  little  hand  trembled  as  it  laid  down 
its  claims.  Till  this  moment  every  one  thought  herself  secure 
of  success,  but  now  each  felt  an  equal  certainty  of  being  exceK 
led ;  and  the  heart  which  a  few  minutes  before  exulted  with 
Iftape,  now  palpitated  witli  fear. 

The  works  were  examined,  the  preference  adjudged  ;  and 
the  prize  was  declared  to  be  the  happy  Cecilia's.  Mrs.  Villars 
CBxme  forward  smiling  with  the  bracelet  in  her  hand  :  Cecilia 
was  hehind  her  companions,  on  the  bighcfst  row  ;  all  the  ofhers 
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gave  way,  and  she  was  on  the  floor  ia  an  instant.  Mrs.  VUhn 
clasped  the  bracelet  on .  her  arm  ;  the  clasp  was  heard  througlli 
the  whole  hall,  and  an  universal  smile  of  congratulation  followed. 
Mrs.  Villars  kissed  Cecilia's  little  hand  ;  <<  and  now,"  said 
she,  "  go  and  rejoice  with  your  companions,  the  remiinder  ef 
the  day  is  yours." 

Oh  !  you  whose  hearts  are  elated  with  success,  whose  bo^ 
soms  beat  high  with  joy,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  coomaad 
yourselves  :  let  that  triumph  be  moderate,  that  it  noay  be  lastp 
ing.  Consider,  that  though  you  are  good,  you  may  be  better ; 
and  though  wise,  you  may  be  weak. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Villars  had  given  her  the  bracelet,  aQ  Cec3« 
la's  little  companions  crowded  round  her,  and  they  all  left  tb# 
hall  in  an  instant ;  she  was  full  of  spirits  and  vanity— she  tu 
on — running  down  the  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the  gardetf* 
In  her  violent  haste,  Cecilia  threw  down  the  little  Louisa. 
Louisa  had  a  china  mandarin  in  her  hand,  which  her  mothtr 
had  sent  her  that  very  morning  ;  it  was  all  broke  to  pieces  bf 
her  fall.  ^'  Oh  !  my  mandarin  !"  cried  Louisa,  bursting  into 
tears.  The  crowd  behind  Cecilia  suddenly  stopped :  Louisa 
sat  on  the  bwest  step,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  broken  pieces  | 
then  turning  round,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  upon  the 
step  above  her.  In  turning,  Louisa  threw  down  the  remains  of 
the  mandarin  ;  the  head,  which  she  had  placed  in  the  aockil^ 
fell  from  the  shoulders,  and  rolled  bounding  akmg  the  grtfil 
walk*  Cecilia  pointed  to  the  head,  and  to  the  socket,  ui 
burst  out  a  laughing  ;  the  crowd  behind  laughed  too.  M 
any  other  time  they  would  have  been  more  inclined  to  cry  whk 
Louisa  ;  but  Cecilia  had  just  been  successful,  and  sym[mAf 
with  the  victorious  often  makes  us  forget  justice.  Leoaon, 
however,  preserved  her  usual  consistency.  *'  Poor  Louisa  P*^ 
"said  she,  looking  first  at  Jier,  and  then  reproachfully  at  CeeiBfeT 
Cecilia  turned  sharply  round,  colouring,  half  with  shame,  tat 
half  with  vexation  ;  ^'  I  could  not  help  it,  Leonora,"  aiidshiJ^ 

^'  But  you  could  have  helped  laughing,  Cecilia.^"  ^  I  lUdii^ 
laugh  at  Louisa  ;  and  I  surely  may  laugh,  for  it  does  ndMj 
any  harm.'*  "  I  am  sure,  however,"  replied  Leonora,  ^i 
should  not  have  laughed  if  I  had — — "  "  No,  to  be  sore  3N* 
wouldnU,  because  Louisa  is  your  favourite  ;  I  can  buy  berii* 
other  mandarin  the  next  time  that  the  old  pedlar  comes  to  dil 
door,  if  that's  all. — I  can  do  no  more. — Can  I  ?"  said  she  Iubp 
ing  round  to  her  companions.  ■•'^ 

"No,  to  be  sure,"  said  they,  "  that's  all  fair."  - '"^ 

Cecilia  looked  triumphantly  at  Leonora  :  Leonora  let  go^b^ 
hand  ;  she  ran  on,  and  the  crowd  followed.  When  Ato  g^V^ 
the  end  of  the  garden,  she  turned  round  toseeif  Leooon'faii 
followed  her  too  ;  but  was  vexed  to  see  her  still  sitting  eit  tfi#^ 
steps  with  Louisa.     "  I'm  sure  I  can  do  no  more  than  buy  ber 
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bar  l-^Can  I  f"    said  she  again,   appealing  to  her  com- 


N09  to  be  sure,"  said  they,  eager  to  begin  their  plays.  . 
ow  many  did  they  begin  and  leave  off,  before  Cecilia  could 
itisfied  with  any  :  her  thoughts  were  discomposed,  and  her 
I  was  running  upon  something  else  ;  no  wonder  then,  that 
lid  not  play  with  her  usual  address.  She  grew  still  more 
itient ;  she  threw  down  the  nine-pins  :  ^'  Come,  let  us  play 
^methieg  else— at  threading  the  needle,"  said  she,  holding 
ler  hand.  They  all  yielded  to  the  hand  which  wore  the 
elet.  But  Cecilia,  dissatisfied  with  herself,  was  discontent- 
itb  every  body  else ;  her  tone  grew  more  and  more  peremp- 
-^ne  was  too  rude,  another  too  stiff;  one  too  slow, 
ler  too  quick  ;  in  short,  every  thing  went  wrong,  and  every 
'  was  tired  of  her  humours. 

beiriumph  .of  success  is  absolute  but  short.  Cecilia's  com- 
Mis  at  length  recollected,  that  though  she  had  embroidered 
ip  and  painted  a  peach  better  than  they,  yet  that  they  could 
M  weU,  and  keep  their  tempers  better  :  she  was  thrown 
Walking  towards  the  house  in  a  peevish  mood  she  ii^et 
lora :  she  passed  on.  '^  Cecilia  !"  cried  Leonora. 
Well,  what  do  you  want  with  me  f"  "Are  we  friends  .?'* 
You  know  best.^'    ^^  We  are  ;  if  you  will  let  me  tell  Lou- 

that  you  are  sorry ^"     Cecilia,  interrupting  her,  "  Oh  ! 

l^t  me  hear  no  more  about  Louisa  !''     "  What  !  not  con- 
tbat  you  were  in  the  wrong  !     Oh,  Cecilia !  I  had  a  better 
ion  of  you." 
Your  opinion   is  of  no  consequence  to  me  now  ;  for  you 

I  love  me."  "  No,  not  when  you  are  unjust,  Cecilia." 
Unjust  !  I  am  not  unjust :  and  if  I  were,  you  are  not  ray 
mess."  "  No,  but  am  not  I  your  friend  ?"  "  I  don't  de- 
to  have  such  a  friend,  who  would  quarrel  with  me  for  hap- 
ag  to  throw  down  little  Louisa — how  could  I  tell  that  she 
a  mandarin  in  her  hand  f  and  when  it  was  broken,  could  I 
lore  than  promise  her  another  ? — Was  that  unjust  ?" 

But  you  know,  Cecilia "     "  /  know^^^  ironically,  "  I 

f,  Leonora,  that  you  love  Louisa  better  than  you  do  me ; 
B  the  injustice  !"  "  If  I  did,"  replied  Leonora  gravely, 
PQuld  be  no  injustice,  if  she  deserved  it  better."  "  How 
fou  compare  Louisa  to  me  !'*  exclaimed  Cecilia,  indignantly. 
0OQora  made  no  answer,  for  she  was  really  hurt  at  her 
id's  conduct ;  she  walked  on  to  join  the  rest  of  her  compan- 
They  were  dancing  in  a  round  upon  the  grass  :  Leono- 
9elioed  dancing,  but  they  prevailed   upon  her  to  sing  for 

I I  ber  voice  was  not  so  sprightly,  but  it  was  sweeter  than 
L  Who  sung  so  sweetly  as  Leonora  f  or  who  danced  ^so 
il^  as  Louisa  f 
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Away  she  was  flying,  all  spirits  and  gaietji  ymett  Leonora^s 
eyes,  full  of  tears,  caught  her's  :  Louisa  silently  let  go  her  corn- 
panion's  hands,  and  quitting  the  dance,  ran  up  to  Leonora  to 
inquire  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  ^'  Nothing,"  re{£ed 
sthe,  *'  that  need  interrupt  you^-Gk>,  my  dear  ;  go  and  dance 
again."  Louisa  immediately  ran  away  to  her  garden,  and  poll- 
ed off  her  little  straw  hat,  she  lined  it  with  the  freshest  strawoierry 
leaves  ;  and  was  upon  her  knees  before  the  strawberry  bed 
when  Cecilia  came  by.  Cecilia  was  not  disposed  to  be  pleased 
with  Louisa  at  that  instant,  for  two  reasons  ;  because  she  wif 

1*eaIous  of  her,  and  because  she  had  injured  her.  The  injmjf 
lowever,  Louisa  had  already  forgotten  :  perhaps,  to  tell  toinp 
just  as  they  were,  she  was  not  quite  so  much  inclined  to  kiss 
Cecilia  as  she  would  have  been  before  the  fall  of  her  m*aB- 
darin,  but  this  was  the  utmost  extent  of  her  malice,  if  it  can  be 
x^alled  malice. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  little  one  .^"  said  Ceci&a  ia  a 
^harp  tone  :  '^  Are  you  eating  your  early  strawberries  here  aO 
alone  .^"  *'  No,"  said  Louisa,  mysteriously ;  ^*  I  am  not  eat- 
ing them."  "  What  are  you  doing  with  them  ;  can't  you  an- 
swer then — Pm  not  playing  with  you,  child  !" 

'*  Oh  !  as  to  that,  Cecilia,  you  know  I  need  not  answer  yoi 
unless  I  choose  it :  not  but  what  I  would,  if  you  would  only  bA 
me  civilly — and  if  you  would  not  call  me  ehildJ*^ 

"  Why  should  not  I  call  you  child  .^"     "  Because — ^because 
— I  Aovi\  know  :  but  I  wish  you  wouM  stand  out  of  my  light, 
Cecilia,  for  you  are  trampling  upon  all  my  strawberries.". 
"  I  have  not  touched  one,  you  covetous  litilie  creature  !" 
"  Indeed— indeed,  Cecilia,  1  am   not  covetous  ;  I  have  not 
eaten  one  of  them — ^they  are  all  for  your  friend  Leonora.    See 
how  unjust  you  are."      "  Unjust !  that's  a  cant  word  you  learn- 
ed of  my  friend  Leonora,  as  you   call  her,  but  she  is  not  rof 
friend   now."      "  Not  your  friend  now !"  exclaimed   Lmma, 
''  then  I  am  sure  you  must  have  done  something  very  naughty/ 
"  How  !"  said  Cecilia,  catching  hold  of  her.     "  Let  me  go 
— Let  me  go  !"  cried   Louisa,  struggling  ;  "  I  won't  give  yon 
one  of  my  strawberries,  for  I  don't  like  you  at  all  !" 

"  You  don't,  don't  you  ?"  said  Cecilia,  provoked  ;  and  catcb* 
ing  the  hat  from  Louisa,  she  flung  the  strawbenies  over  Ae 
hedge.  "  Will  nobody  help  me  !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  ntatcb- 
ing  her  hat  again  and  running  away  with  all  her  force. 

"  What  have  I  done  ?"  said  Cecilia,  recollecting  herself; 
*'  Louisa  !  Louisa  !"  She  called  very  loud,  but  Louisa  wonM 
not  turn  back ;  she  was  running  to  her  companions.  They 
were  still  dancing  hand  in  hand  upon  the  grass,  whilst  Leonora, 
sitting  in  the  middle,  sang  to  them.  ^^  Stop  !  stop  !  and  hear 
me !"  cried  Louisa,  breaking  through  them- ;  and  rushtDg  up 
tQ  Leonora,  she  threw  her  hat  at  her  feet,  and  panting  for  breath^— 


^^  It  was  folk— aloiost  full  of  my  own  strawberries,"  said  she, 
«<  the  first  I  ever  got  of  my  own  garden. — They  should  all 
haye  been  for  you,  Leonora,  but  now  I  have  not  one  left.  They 
are  all  gone !"  said  she,  and  she  hid  her  face  in  Leonora^  lay. 

<<  Gone !  gone  where  ?^'  said  every  one  at  once  runoji^  'Up 
to  her.     <'  Cecilia  !  Cecilia  !"  said  she,  sobbing.     "  Cecilii^" 
qspeated  hGoupra,  '*  what  of  Cecilia  .'^" 
.    "  Yes,  it  was^t  w^s.'* 

*'  Come  along  with  me,^'  said  Lepnora,  unwiUiog  to  hav^e 
(w  friend  exposed ;  '^  come,  and  1  will  get  you  some  more 
strawberries."  ^'  Oh,  I  don't  mind  the  strawberries  indeed ; 
but  I  wanted  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  them  to  you." 

I«eonora  took  her  up  in  her  arms  to  carry  her  away,  but  it 
w$»  jb^o  late.  '*  What  Cecilia  !  Cecilit,  who  won  the  j>rize  ! 
-—it -could  not  surely  be  Cecilia!"  whispered  ev«ry  busy 
tpague. 

At  this  instant  the  bell  summoned  them  in.  ^'  There  she 
is  ! — There  she  is  !"  cried  they,  pointing  to  an  arbour,  where 
Cecilia  wa^  standing  ashamed  and  alone ;  and  as  they  passed 
iier,  some  lifted  up  their  J^k^^ids  and  eyes  with  astonisfainentj 
Ttbers  whispered  and  huddled  mysteriously  together,  as  if  to 
IKoid  her :  Leonora  walked  on,  her  head  a  lUtle  higher  thaa 
usual. 

*^  Leonora  !^'  said  Cecilia,  timorously  its  she  passed. 

**  Oh,  Cecilia  !  tyho  would  have  thought  that  you  hadra  bad 
lie^fft  .^"     Cecilifi  turned  her  bead  aside,  and  burst  into  jtefo's^ 

^'  Oh  np,  indeed^  she  had  not  a  bad  heart !"  cried  Lotuisa* 
ruaniag  up  to  her,  and  throwing  her  arm^  round  her  neck ; 
'  Sbe*s  very  sorry  ! — are  not  you,  Qecilia  ? — ^But  don't  cry 
^  noore,  for  I  fprgive  you  with  all  nay  heart— and  I  love  yQU 
|Ow,  though  I  said  I  did  not  when  I  was  in  a  passion." 

"  Oh,  you  sw^eet-tempered  giri  ! — ^how  I  fovje  yon,"  siki4 
!I!ecilia,  kissing  her. 

'^  Well  tlien,  if  you  dp,  come  along  ,with  toe,  and  dry  3reur 
^JTO)  for  they  are  so  red  !" 

"  Go,  my  dear,  and  VH  come  preseatly."  "  Then  I  wjU 
Keep  a  place  for  you  next  to  me  ;  but  you  onust  xoake  baste,  or 
'ou  will  have  to  come  in  when  we  have  aH  sfit  down  to  «(iiipper) 
19^  then  you  will  be  so  stared  at !— So  doi^'i  stay  aojw." 

Cecilia  followed  Louisa  with  her  eyes,  tiU  s^  was  ^ut  qf 
ight — <<  And  is  Louisa,"  saijd  she  to  herself,  "  tbe  only  one 
vho  would  stop  to  pi^  me  ?  Mr^.  Villtrs  told  me  ih^H  this 
Ig^y  should  be  mine  ;  she  little  .thought  how  it  would  eod  T'-n* 
i^yi»g  these  words,  Cecilia  threw  her-self 'down  upoDtheffpfpid; 
ler  arm  leaned  upon  a  heap  of  turf  which  she  had  rwed  i^ 
be  nooming,  and  w]^ich,  ia  the  pride  and  gjaieqr  0f  hiNr  fccM^ 
lie  bad  cfdled  her  throne. 
44 
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At  this  instant  Mrs.  Villars  came  out  to  enjoy  the  serenity 
of  the  evening,  and  passing  by  the  arbour  where  Cecilia  ky, 
she  started  ;  Cecilia  rose  hastily.  "  Who  is  there  ?"  said 
Mts.  Villars.     "  It  is  I,  madam."     "  And  who  is  /  V* 

"  Cecilia."  "  Why,  what  keeps  you  here,  my  dear — ^where 
are  your  companions  ?  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  days 
of  your  life.''  "  God  forbid,  madam  !*'  said  Cecilia,  hardly 
able  to  repress  her  tears.  ''Why,  my  dear,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter .^"     Cecilia  hesitated. 

"  Speak,  my  dear  ;  you  know  that  when  I  ask  you  to  tell  me 
any  thing  as  your  friend,  I  never  punish  you  as  your  governess : 
therefore  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

''  No,  madam,  I  am  not  afraid,  but  ashamed.  You  asked 
me  why  I  was  not  with  my  companions  f  Why,  madam,  be- 
cause they  have  all  left  me,  and  " "  And  what,  my  dear  ?** 

"  And  I  see  that  they  all  dislike  me,  and  yet  I  don't  know 
why  they  should,  for  I  take  as  much  pains  to  please  as  any  of 
them ;  all  my  masters  seem  satisfied  with  me  !  and  you  your- 
self, ma'am,  were  pleased  this  very  morning  to  give  me  this 
bracelet ;  and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  given  it  to  anj 
one  who  did  not  deserve  it."  ''  Certainly  not  :  you  did  de- 
serve it  for  your  application — for  your  successful  application.— 
The  prize  was  for  the  most  assiduous,  not  for  the  most  amiable.* 

'<  Then  if  it  had  been  foi*  the  most  amiable,  it  would  ooC 
have  been  for  me  ?"     Mrs.  Villars,  smiling, — "  Why  what  do 

{ou  think  yourself,  Cecilia  ?  you  are  better  able  to  judge  than 
am  ;  I  can  determine  whether  or  no  you  apply  to  what  I 
give  you  to  learn  ;  whether  you  attend  to  what  1  desire  you 
to  do,  and  avoid  what  I  desire  you  not  to  do ;  I  know  that  I 
like  you  as  a  pupil,  but  I  cannot  know  that  I  should  like  yoa 
as  a  companion,  unless  I  were  your  companion :  therefore  I 
must  judge  of  what  1  should  do,  by  seeing  what  others  do  io 
the  same  circumstances.^' 

^'  Oh,  pray  donH,  ma'am !  for  then  you  would  not  love  me 
neither. — And  yet  I  think  you  would  love  me ;  for  1  hope  that 
I  am  as  ready  to  oblige,  and  as  good-natured  as — " 

''  Yes,  Cecilia,  I  donH  doubt  but  that  you  would  be  veij 
good-natured  to  me,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  not  like  yoi^ 
unless  you  were  good-tempered  too."  ''  But  ma'am,  by  good- 
natured  I  mean  good-tempered — it's  all  the  same  thing." 

**  No,  indeed,  I  understand  by  them  two  very  different  things: 
you  are  good-natured,  Cecilia,  for  you  are  desirous  to  oblige^ 
and  serve  your  companions ;  to  gain  them  praise,  and  save 
them  from  blame  ;  to  give  them  pleasure,  and  relieve  them 
from  pain  :  but  Leonora  is  good-tempered,  for  she  can  bear 
with  their  foibles,  and  acknowledge  her  own  ;  without  disput- 
ing about  the  right,  she  sometimes  yields  to  those  who  are  in 
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the  wrong  :    in  short,  her  temper  is  perfectly  good,  for  it  can 
bear  and  forbear." 

**  I  wish  that  mine  could  !"  said  Cecilia,  sighing. 

"  It  may,"  replied  Mrs.  Villars,  "  but  it  is  not  wishes  .alone, 
which  can  improve  us  in  any  thing  :  turn  the  same  exertion  and 
perseverance,  which  have  won  you  the  prize  to-day,  to  this 
object,  and  you  will  meet  with  the  same  success  ;  perhaps  not 
on  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third  attempt,  but  depend  upon 
it  that  you  will  at  last  :  every  new  effort  will  weaken  your  bad 
habits,  and  strengthen  your  good  ones.  But  you  must  not  ex- 
pect to  succeed  all  at  once  :  I  repeat  it  to  you,  for  habit  must 
be  counteracted  by  habit.  It  would  be  as  extravagant,  in  us  to 
expect,  that  all  our  faults  could  be  destroyed  by  one  punish- 
ment, were  it  ever  so  severe,  as  it  was  in  the  Roman  emperor 
we  were  reading  of  a  few  days  ago,  to  wish  that  all  the  heads 
of  his  enemies  were  upon  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them 
off  at  one  blow." 

Here  Mrs.  Villars  took  Cecilia  by  the  hand,  and  they  began 
to  walk  home.  Such  was  the  nature  of  Cecilia's  mind,  that 
when  any  object  was  forcibly  impressed  on  her  imagination,  it 
caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  her  reasoning  faculties. 
Hope  was  too  strong  a  stimulus  for  her  spirits  :  and  when  fear 
did  take  possession  of  her  mind,  it  was  attended  with  total  debil- 
ity :  her  vanity  was  now  as  much  mortified,  as  in  the  morning 
it  had  been  elated.  She  walked  on  with  Mrs.  Villars  in  silence, 
until  they  came  under  the  shade  of  the  elm-tree  walk,  and  then 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Villars,  she  stopped  short — "  Do 
jrou  think,  madam,"  said  she,  with  hesitation,  "  Do  you  think, 
madam,  that  I  have  a  bad  heart  ?"  *'  A  bad  heart,  my  dear  ! 
why  what  put  that  into  your  head  ?^  ^*  Leonora  said  that  I 
had,  ma'am,  and  I  felt  ashamed  when  she  said  so."  *^  But, 
my  dear,  how  can  Leonora  tell  whether  your  heart  be  good  or 
bad  ?  However,  in  the  first  place,  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
a  bad  heart." 

*^  Indeed  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  it,  ma'am  ;  but  it 
is  something  which  every  body  hates."  "  And  why  do  they 
bate  it  ?"  <<  Because  they  think  that  it  will  hurt  them,  ma'am, 
I  believe  :  and  that  those  who  have  bad  hearts,  take  delight  in 
doing  mischief ;  and  that  they  never  do  any  body  any  good  but 
for  their  own  ends."  "  Then  the  best  definition  which  you  can 
give  me  of  a  bad  heart  is,  that  it  is  some  constant  propensity  to 
faurt  others,  and  to  do  wrong  for  the  sake  of  doing  wrong." 

*'  Yes,  ma'am,  but  that  is  not  all  neither ;  there  is  still  some- 
thing else  meant ;  something  which  I  cannot  express — ^which, 
indeed,  I  never  distinctly  understood  ;  but  of  which,  therefore, 
I  was  the  more  afraid."  "  WeD,  then,  to  begin  with  what  you 
do  understand,  tell  me,  Cecilia,  do  you  really  thiidc  it  possible 
to  be  wicked  merely  for  the  love  of  wickedness  ?    No  human 
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being  hetoitie^  wicked  aS  at  onte  ;  a  jnfnm  begins  bjr  doing 
wrong  because  it  is  or  because  be  thinks  it  for  bis  interest ; 
if  he  continue  to  do  so,  he  nnist  conquer  his  sense  of  shame, 
mid  lose  his  k>ve  of  virtue.  But  how  can  yon,  Cecilia,  wbo 
f^el  such  a  strong  sense  of  siiame,  and  such  an  eager  de^e  to 
improve,  imagme  that  you  have  a  bad  heart  ?" 

**  fndeed,  madam,  I  never  did,  until  every  body  toU  roe  so, 
^d  then  I  began  to  be  frightened  about  it :  this  very  evening, 
ma'am,  when  I  was  in  a  passion,  I  threw  fittte  Liouisa's  straw- 
berries away  ;  which,  I  am  stite,  I  was  very  sorry  ft>r  after- 
wards ;  and  Leonora  and  every  body  cried  out  that  1  had  a 
bad  heart — but  I  am  sure  I  was  only  in  a  passion.*' 

^*  Very  likely.  And  when  you  are  in  a  passooi^,  as  you  caS 
it,  Cecilia j  you  see  that  you  are  tempted  to  do  harm  to  others: 
if  they  do  not  feel  angiy  themselves,  they  do  not  sympathito 
with  ydu  ;  they  do  not  perceive  the  motive  which  actuates  yoa, 
and  then  they  say  that  you  have  a  bad  heart. — ^I  dare  say,  bow* 
ever,  when  your  passion  is  over,  and  when  you  recollect  your- 
self, you  are  very  sorry  for  what  you  have  done  and  said  ;  are 
not  you  .'"'  "  Yes,  indeed,  madam — ^very  sorry."  "  Then 
make  that  sorrow  of  use  to  you,Cecilia,and  fix  it  iMeadily  in  your 
thoughts,  as  you  hope  to  be  good  and  happy,  that  it  you  sufler 
yourself  to  yield  to  your  passion  upon  every  trifling  occasion, 
anger  and  its  consequences  will  become  familiar  to  your  mind ; 
and  in  the  same  proportion  your  sense  of  shame  wiH  be  weak- 
ened, till,  what  you  began  with  doing  from  sudden  tmpcibe, 
ftm  win  end  with  doing  from  habit  and  choice  :  and  then  yon 
would  indeed,  according  to  our  definition,  have  a  bad  faean. 

"  Ob,  madam  !  I  hope — I  am  sure  I  never  shall." 

**  No,  indeed,  Cecilia  :  I  do,  indeed,  believe  that  you  neid 
will ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  yon  have  a  very  good  dispo" 
sition  ;  and  what  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to  3roo,  no 
sictive  desire  of  improvement  :  ^ow  me  that  you  hare  as  rnoch 
perseverance  as  you  have  candour,  and  I  shall  not  de^airdf 
your  becoming  every  thing  that  I  could  wish."  Here  Cecil's 
countetiance  brightened,  and  she  ran  up  the  steps  in  almost  iv 
high  spirits  as  dhe  rati  down  them  in  the  morning.  *^  Good 
tiTght  to  you,  Cecilia,"  said  Mrs.  VilUars,  as  she  was  crossing 
the  ball*  ''  Good  night  to  you,  madam,"  said  Cet»lia  ;  aad 
^he  ran  up  stairs  to  bed. 

She  could  not  go  to  sleep,  but  she  Iky  awake  reflecting  opoi 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  and  forming  resolutions  forA^ 
future  ;  at  the  same  time  considering  that  she  had  resolved,  and 
tedolved  Without  effect,  she  wished  to  give  her  mind  some  more 

Emerful  motive:  ambition  she  knew  to  be  its  mofK  powerful 
centivfe.  "  Have  I  liot,'*  said  she  to  herself,  "  alr^dy,  wm 
the  prize  of  a|)bUcatibn,  and  cannot  the  ^me  applieaticm  pro^ 
ttite  itid  a  much  higher  prlioB  f-^Mtn.  ViDars  said,  tbtt  if  the 


26  bad  been  promised  to  tbe  most  amiable,  it  would  not  bave 
en  given  to  me  ;  perhaps  it  would  not  yesterday — perbaps  it 
ght  not  to-morrow  ;  but  tbat  is  no  reason  tbat  I  sbould  des- 
ir  of  deserving  it."  In  consequence  of  this  reasoning  Cecil- 
formed  a  design  of  proposing  to  ber  companions  tbat  they 
)uld  give  a  prize,  the  first  of  the  ensuing  month  (the  first  of 
ae)  to  the  most  amiable.  Mrs.  Villars  applauded  the  scheme, 
i  her  companions  adopted  it  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 
^  Let  tbe  prise,"  said  they  **be  a  bracelet  of  our  own  hair  ;'' 
i  instantly  their  shbtng  scissors  were  produced,  and  each 
itributed  a  look  of  their  hair.  They  formed  the  most  beauti« 
gradation  of  colours,  from  the  palest  auburn  to  tbe  brightest 
iek«  Who  was  to  ha?e  the  honour  of  plaiting  them  was  now 
}  question.  Caroline  begged  that  she  might,  as  abe  could 
iit  Tery  neatly,  she  said.  Cecilia,  bowerer^  was  equally  sore 
It  ahe  could  do  it  mbch  better,  and  a  dispute  would  inevitably 
re  ensued,  if  Cecilia,  recollecting  herself  just  as  ber  coloot 
IS  to  scarlet,  had  not  yielded-^yielded,  vniti  no  very  good 
lee  indeed,  but  as  well  as  could  be  expected  for  the  first  time. 
IT  it  is  habit  which  confers  ease  ;  and  without  ease,  even  in 
nal  actions,  there  can  be  no  grace. 

Tbe  bracelet  was  plaited  in  the  neatest  manner  by  Caroline, 
ished  round  the  edge  with  silver  twist,  and  on  it  was  worked, 
the  smallest  silver  Tetters,  this  motto,  to  tbk  most  amiable. 
M  moment  it  was  completed,  every  body  begged  to  try  it  on ; 
listened  with  little  silver  clasps,  and  aa  it  was  made  large 
oagh  for  tbe  eldest  girls,  it  was  too  large  for  the  youngest ; 
this  they  bitterly  complained^  and  unanimously  entreated  tbat 
might  be  cut  to  fit  them.  ^*  How  foolish  !"  exclaimed  Ce* 
ift  ;  '*  donH  you  perceive,  that  if  any  of  you  win  it,  you  have 
tiling  to  do  but  to  put  die  clasps  a  little  further  from  the  edge  ; 
li  if  we  get  it,  we  can't  make  it  larger." 
^  Vety  true,"  said  they,  **  but  you  need  not  have  called  us 
diah,  Cecilia  !''  It  was  by  such  hasty  and  unguarded  ex- 
jMaionfl  as  these,  tbat  Cecilia  ofifended  :  a  slight  difiference  in 
I  ttamier  makes  a  very  material  one  in  the  effect ;  Cecilia  lost 
IM  love  by  general  petulance,  than  abe  could  gain  by  tbe 
eetest  particular  exertions. 

Hmt  far  she  succeeded  in  curing  herself  of  ibis  defect,  how 
r  tikt  became  deserving  of  the  bracelet,  and  to  whom  the 
■tdct  was  g^en,  Shafi  be  toli  in  the  Hielory  of  the  First  of 
Hie* 
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THE  BRACELETS,     continuation. 


The  first  of  June  was  now  arrived,  and  aU  the  youDg  com- 
petitors were  m  a  state  of  the  most  anxious  suspense.  Leono- 
ra and  Cecilia  continued  to  be  the  foremost  candidates ;  their 
quarrel  had  never  been  finally  adjusted,  and  their  different  pre- 
tensions now  retarded  all  thoughts  of  a  reconciliation.  Cecilia, 
though  she  was  capable  of  acknowledging  any  of  her  faults  ia 
public   before   all  her  companions,  could  not  humble  herself  ia 

f private  to  Leonora  :  Leonora  was  her  equal,  they  were  her  in- 
eriors ;  and  submission  is'^much  easier  to  a  vain  mind,  where 
it  appears  to  be  voluntary,  than  when  it  is  the  necessary  tribute 
to  justice  or  candour.  So  strongly  did  Cecilia  feel  this  trutb, 
that  she  even  delayed  making  any  apology,  or  coming  to  any 
explanation  with  Leonora,  until  success  should  once  m(»re  give 
her  the  palm. 

^*  If  I  win  the  bracelet  to-day,'^  said  she  to  herself,  ''I  will 
solicit  the  return  of  Leonora's  friendship  ;  it  will  he  more  valua- 
ble to  me  than  even  the  bracelet ;  and  at  such  a  time,  and  ask- 
ed in  such  a  manner,  she  surely  cannot  refuse  it  to  me."  Ani- 
mated with  this  hope  of  a  double  triumph,  Cecilia  canvassed 
with  the  most  zealous  activity  :  by  constant  attention  and  ex- 
ertion she  had  considerably  abated  the  violence  of  her  temper, 
and  changed  the  course  of  her  habits.  Her  powers  of  pleasing 
were  now  excited,  instead  of  her  abilities  to  excel  ;  and,  if  ber 
talents  appeared  less  brilliant,  her  character  was  acknowledged 
to  be  more  amiable  ;  so  great  an  influence  upon  our  mannen 
and  conduct  have  the  objects  of  our  ambition.— -Cecilia  was 
now,  if  possible,  more  thon  ever  desirous  of  doing  what  wtf 
right,  but  she  had  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  fear  of  doiif 
wrong.  This  was  the  fundamental  error  of  her  mind  :  it  arose 
in  a  great  measure  from  her  early  education* 

Her  mother  died  when  she  was  very  young ;  and  tbougb 
her  father  had  supplied  her  place  in  the  best  and  kindd^t  mm* 
ner,  be  had  insensibly  infused  into  his  daughter's  mind  a  por* 
tion  of  that  enterprising,  independent  spirit,  which  he  jusdf 
deemed  essential  to  the  character  of  her  brother  :  this  biraier 
was  some  years  older  than  Cecilia,  but  he  had  always  been  die 
favourite  companion  of  her  youth :  what  her  father's  pre- 
cepts inculcated,  his  example  enforced,  and  even  Cecilia's  vir- 
tues consequently  became  such  as  were  more  estimable  is  a 
man,  than  desirable  in  a  female. 
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All  small  objects,  and  small  errors,  she  bad  been  taught  to 
isregard  as  trifles  ;  and  her  impatient  disposition  was  perpet- 
illy  leading  her  mto  more  material  faults ;  yet  her  candour  in 
mfessing  these,   she  had  been  suffered  to  believe,  was  suffi- 
ent  reparation  and  atonement- 
Leonora   on  the   contrary,   who  had  been  educated  by  her 
other  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  her  sex,  had  a  character  and 
rtues  more   peculiar  to  a  female  :  her  judgment  had   been 
urly  cultivated,  and  her  good  sense  employed  in  the  regulation 
*  her   conduct ;    she   had  been   habituated  to  that  restraint, 
faich,  as  a  woman,  she  was  to  expect  in  life,  and  early  accus- 
«Qed  to  yield  ;  compliance  in  her  seemed  natural  and  grace- 
il.      Yet,  notwithstanding   the  gentleness  of  her  temper,  she 
as  in  reality  more  independent  than  Cecilia  ;  she  had  more 
£ance  upon  her  own  judgment,  and  more  satisfaction  in  her 
vm  approbation  :  though  far  from  insensible  to  praise,  she  was 
3C  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  indiscriminate  love  of  admiration  : 
\e  uniform  kindness  of  her  manner,  the  consistency  and  equal- 
ly of  her  character,  had  fixed  the  esteem  and  passive  love  of 
Br  companions.     By  passive  love,  we  mean  that  species  of  af- 
sction,  which  makes  us  unwilling  to  offend,  rather  than  anxious 
» oblige  ;  which  is  more  a  habit,  than  an  emotion  of  the  mind. 
'or  Cecilia,  her  companions  felt  active  love,  for  she  was  active 
1  showing  her  love  to  them.      Active  love  arises  spontaneous- 
f  in  the  mind,  after  feeling  particular  instances  of  kindness, 
dtbout  reflecting  on  the  past  conduct  or  general  character  ;  it 
xceeds  the  merits  of  its  object,  and  is  connected  with  a  feeling 
f  generosity,  rather  than  with  a  sense  of  justice. 

Without  determining  which  species  of  love  is  the  most  flat- 
Bring  to  others,  we  can  easily  decide  which  is  the  most  agree- 
ble  feeling  to  our  own  minds  ;  we  give  our  hearts  more  credit 
CMT  being  generous  than  for  being  just  ;  and  we  feel  more  self- 
omplacency  when  we  give  our  love  voluntarily,  than  when  we 
ield  it  as  a  tribute  which  we  cannot  withhold.  Though  Ce- 
lilia's  companions  might  not  know  all  this  in  theory,  they  prov- 
ed it  in  practice  ;  for  they  loved  her  in  a  much  higher  propor- 
ion  to  her  merits,  than  they  loved  Leonora.  Each  oi  the 
^oung  judges  were  to  signify  their  choice,  by  putting  a  red  or 
I  white  shell  into  a  vase  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Cecilia's 
(olour  was  red,  Leonora's  white.  In  the  morning  nothing  was 
q  be  seen  but  these  sheUs,  nothing  talked  of  but  the  long  ex- 
pected event  of  the  evening.  Cecilia,  following  Leonora's  ex- 
imple,  had  made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  mquire  of  any  indi- 
ddual  her  vote,  previously  to  their  final  determination. 

They  were  both  sitting  together  in  Louisa's  room  :  Louisa 
iras  recovering  from  the  measles  :  every  one,  during  her  ill- 
less  had  been  desirous  of  attending  her ;  but  Leonora  and  Ce- 
cilia were  the  only  two  that  were  permitted  to  see  her,  as  they 
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^ooe  had  had  the  distemper.  They  were  both  asaiduoos  io 
their  care  of  Louisa  ;  but  Leonora's  want  of  exertion  to  over* 
come  any  disagreeable  feelings  of  sensibility,  often  deprived 
her  of  presence  of  mind,  and  prevented  her  from  being  so  con- 
stantly useful  as  Cecilia.  Cecilia,  on  the  contrary,  often  made 
too  much  noise  and  bustle  with  her  officious  assistance,  and 
was  too  anxious  to  invent  amusements,  and  procure  comforU 
(or  Louisa,  without  perceiving,  that  illness  takes  away  the  pow- 
er of  enjoying  them.  As  she  was  sitting  in  the  window  in  tha 
morning,  exerting  herself  to  entertain  Louisa,  she  heard  \bi 
voice  of  an  old  pedlar,  who  often  used  to  come  to  the  house. 
Down  stairs  she  ran  immediately  to  ask  Mrs.  Villars'  periaif- 
sion  to  bring  him  into  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Villars  consented,  and  away  Cecilia  ran  to  proclaiai  the 
news  to  her  companions  ;  then  first  returning  into  the  hall|  die 
found  the  pedlar  just  unbuckling  his  box,  and  taking  it  tff  bis 
shoulders.  *'  What  would  you  be  pleased  to  want.  Miss,*  said 
he,  ''  IVe  all  kinds  of  tweezer-cases,  rings,  and  lockets  of  all 
sorts,''  continued  he,  opening  all  the  ghttering  drawers  suc- 
cessively. ^'  Oh  !^'  said  Cecilia,  shutting  tlie  drawer  of  kck- 
ets  which  tempted  her  most,  *'  these  are  not  the  things  wfaick 
I  want  ;  have  you  any  China  figures,  any  mandarins  ?" 

^'  Alack-a-day,  Miss,  I  had  a  great  stock  of  that  same  Chi- 
na ware,  but  now  I'm  quite  out  of  tliem  kind  of  things  ;  bat 
I  believe,'^  said  be,  rummaging  in  one  of  the  deepest  drawers, 
*'  I  believe  I  have  one  left,  and  here  it  is  ." 

"  Oh,  that  is  the  very  thing  !  what^s  its  price  .'*" 

''  Only  three  shillings,  ma'am.'* — Cecilia  paid  the  mooej, 
and  was  just  going  to  carry  ofiT  the  mandarin,  when  the  pedbr 
took  out  of  his  great  coat  pocket  a  neat  mahogany  case:  it  VM 
about  a  foot  long,  and  fastened  at  each  end  by  two  little  cla8|iS| 
it  had  besides  a  smaU  lock  in  the  middle.  ^<  What  is  that  f" 
said  Cecilia,  eagerly.  "  It  is  only  a  China  figure.  Miss,  wbich 
I  am  going  to  carry  to  an  elderly  lady,  who  lives  oigh  hand, 
and  who  is  mighty  fond  of  such  things.^' 

"  Could  you  let  me  look  at  it  ?" 

*^  And,  welcome.  Miss,"  said  he,  and  opened  the  case* 

'*  Oh  goodness  !  how  beautiful  !"  exclaimed  Cecilia. 

It  was  a  figure  of  .Flora,  crowned  with  roses,  and  carryiag  i 
basket  of  flowers  in  her  hand.  Cecilia  contemplated  it  vm 
delight.  *'  How  I  should  like  to  give  this  to  Louisa,**  said  ibe 
to  herself ;  and  at  last  breaking  silence,  *'  did  you  promise  i 
to  the  old  lady  ?"  ^*  Oh  no,  Miss  ;  I  didn't  promise  it,  sk 
never  saw  it ;  and  if  sp  be  that  youM  like  to  take  it,  Td  make 
no  more  words  about  it."     ^'  And  how  much  does  it  cost  f^ 

^'  Why,  Miss,  as  to  that,  I'll  let  you  have  it  for  half-a-guio- 
ea."  Cecilia  immediately  produced  the  box  in  which  she  kept 
her  treasure,  and,   emptying  it  upon  the  table,  she  began  to 
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count  the  shillings  :  alas  !  there  were  but  six  shillings.  '^  How 
provoking !"  said  she,  "  then  1  can't  have  it — where's  the 
mandarin  ?  Oh  I  have  it,"  said  she,  taking  it  up,  and  looking 
at  it  with  the  utmost  disgust ;  "  is  this  the  same  that  I  had  be- 
fore ?"  "  Yes,  Miss,  the  very  same,"  replied  the  pedlar,  who, 
during  this  time,  had  been  examining  the  little  box  out  of  which 
Cecilia  had  taken  her  money  :  it  was  of  silver. 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  since  you've  taken  such  a  fan- 
07  to  the  piece,  if  you've  a  mind  to  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  money,  1  will  take  this  here  little  box,  if  you  care  to  part 
with  it."  Now  this  box  was  a  keepsake  from  Leonora  to  Ce- 
cilia. *'  No,"  said  Cecilia  hastily,  blushing  a  little,  and  stretch- 
ing out  her  hand  to  receive  it.  "  Oh,  Miss  !"  said  he,  return- 
ing it  carelessly,  "  I  hope  there's  no  offence  ;  I  meant  but  to 
serve  you,  that's  all ;  such  a  rare  piece  of  china-work  has  no 
Oiiuse  to  go  a  begging  ;"  added  he,  putting  the  Flora  deliber- 
ately into  the  case,  then  turning  the  key  with  a  jerk,  he  let  it 
drop  into  his  pocket,  and  lifting  up  his  box  by  the  leather  straps, 
be  was  preparing  to  depart. 

:''Oh,  stay  one  minute  !"  said  Cecilia,  in  whose  mind  there 
ind  passed  a  very  warm  conflict  during  die  pedlar's  harangue. 
*'  Louisa  would  so  like  this  Flora,"  said  she,  arguing  with  her- 
self; ^'  besides,  it  would  be  so  generous  in  me  to  give  it  to  her 
instead  of  that  ugly  mandarin  ;  that  would  be  doing  only  com- 
mon justice,  for  1  promised  it  to  her,  and  she  expects  it. 
Though,  when  I  come  to  look  at  this  mandarin  it  is  not  even  so 
good  as  hers  was  :  the  gilding  is  all  rubbed  off,  so  that  I  abso- 
lutely must  buy  this  for  her.  Oh  yes,  1  will,  and  she  will  be 
so  delighted  !  and  then  every  body  will  say  it  is  the  prettiest 
thing  they  ever  saw,  and  the  broken  mandarin  will  be  forgotten 
for  ever." 

Here  Cecilia's  hand  moved,  and  she  was  just  going  to  de- 
cide :  "  Oh  !  but  stop,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  consider,  Leo- 
nora gave  me  this  box,  and  it  is  a  keepsake  ;  however,  now 
we  have  quarrelled,  and  I  dare  say  that  she  would  not  mind 
my  parting  with  it  :  I'm  sure  that  1  should  not  care,  if  she  was 
to  give  away  my  keepsake  the  smelling  bottle,  or  the  ring,  which 
I  gave  her  ;  so  what  does  it  signify  ;  besides,  is  it  not  my  own, 
and  have  I  not  a  right  to  do  what  I  please  with  it." 

At  this  dangerous  instant  for  Cecilia,  a  party  of  her  compan- 
ions opened  the  door  ;  she  knew  that  they  came  as  purchasers, 
and  she  dreaded  her  Flora's  becoming  tlie  prize  of  some  high- 
er bidder.  "  Here,"  said  she,  hastily  putting  the  box  into  the 
pedlar's  hand,  without  looking  at  it ;  ''  take  it,  and  give  me  the 
Flora."  Her  hand  trembled,  though  she  snatched  it  impatient- 
ly ;  she  ran  by,  without  seeming  to  mind  any  of  her  companions 

{he  almost  wished  to  turn  back. 
45 
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Let  tboBe  who  are  tempted  to  do  wrong  by  die  hopes  of  fu- 
ture gratification^  or  the  prospect  of  certain  concealmeoti  and 
impunity^  remeinber,  that  unless  they  are  totaUy  depraved,  tiiey 
i>ear  in  their  own  hearts  a  monitor,  who  will  prevent  their  en- 
joying what  they  have  ill  obtained. 

In  vain  Cecilia  ran  to  the  rest  of  her  companions,  to  iit^ 
her  present,  in  hopes  that  the  applause  of  others  would  restoiv 
her  own  sdf-Hsomplacency  ;  m  vain  she  saw  Flora  pass  in  due 
fomp  from  hand  to  hand,  each  vying  with  the  other  in  extoUkig 
the  beauty  of  the  gift,  and  the  generosity  of  the  giver.  Cecilia 
was  Btill  displeased  with  herself,  with  them,  and  even  with  their 
'praise  $  from  Louisa's  gratitude,  however,  she  jret  expected 
ttuch  pleasure,  and  immediately  she  ran  up  stairs  to  her  room. 

In  the  mean  time  Leonora  had  gone  into  the  hall  to  buy  a 
kodkin  ;  she  had  juat  broken  hers.  In  giving  her  change,  the 
pedlar  took  out  of  his  pocket,  with  some  half-pence,  the  vety 
box  which  Cecilia  had  sold  to  him.  Leonora  did  not  in  the  least 
euspect  the  truth,  for  her  mind  was  above  suspicion  ;  and  be* 
sides,  she  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  Cecilia.  **'  1  should 
like  to  have  that  box,*^  said  she,  "  for  it  is  like  one  of  which  I 
was  very  fond."  The  pedlar  named  the  price,  and  Leoaeia 
to6k  the  box  :  she  mtended  to  give  it  to  little  Louisa.  On  ph 
ing  to  her  room  she  found  her  asleep,  and  she  sat  down  »Mf 
by  her  bed-side.  Louisa  opened  her  eyes.  **  I  hope  I  dido^ 
disturb  you,"  said  Leonora.  <'  Oh  no  ;  I  didn't  hear  yoa 
Mme  in  ;  but  what  have  you  got  there  .^" 

*'  It  is  only  a  Uttle  box  ;  would  you  like  to  have  it  ?  I 
bought  it  on  purpose  for  you,  as  I  thought  perhaps  it  voaU 
{riease  you  ;  because  it's  like  that  which  1  gave  Cecilia." 

**  Oh  yes  !  that  out  of  which  she  used  to  give  me  Batkaiy 
drops :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  ;  I  always  thought  tkM 
dxceeding  pretty,  and  this,  indeed,  is  as  like  it  as  possibk 
I  can't  unscrew  it ;  will  you  try  f "    Leonora  unscrewed  it 

«  Goodness  !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  **  this  must  be  Cecilia^ 
box  ;  look,  donH  you  see  a  great  L  at  the  bottom  of  it  f " 

Leonora's  colour  chaneed ;  *^  yes,"  she  replied  calmly.  ^  I 
eee  that,  but  it  is  no  proof  that  it  is  Cecilia's  ;  you  knowdali 
bought  this  box  just  now  of  the  pedlar."  *'  That  may  ba," 
said  Louisa  ;  "  but  I  remember  scratchmg  that  L  with  my  em 
needle,  and  Cecilia  scolded  me  for  it  too ;  do  go  and  asklNir 
if  she  lost  her  boX'— do,"  repeated  Louisa,  pulling  her  by  ths 
ruffle,  as  she  did  not  seem  to  listen. 

Leonora  indeed  did  not  hear,  for  she  was  lost  in  thoi^i 
Ae  was  comparing  circumstances,  which  had  before  escaped 
her  attention ;  she  recollected,  that  Cecilia  had  passed  bar  as 
ihe  came  into  the  hall,  without  seeming  to  see  her,  boi  had 
blushed  as  she  passed.  She  remembered  that  the  pedinr ap- 
peared imwiUing  to  part  with  the  boXf  and  was  going  m  put  it 
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again  into  his  pocket  with  the  half-pence  :  ''  and  why  should 
be  keep  it  in  his  pocket,  and  not  show  it  with  his  other  things  f** 
-^--Combining  all  these  circumstances,  Leonora  bad  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  the  truth  ;  for  though  she  bad  honourable  confi- 
dence in  her  friends,  she  had  too  much  penetration  to  be  im- 
plicitly credulous— -<<  Louisa  ;"  she  began,  but  at  this  instant 
•he  beard  a  step,  which  by  its  quickness,  she  knew  to  be  Ceoil- 
ia's,  coming  along  the  passage.  '*  If  you  love  me,  Louisa/' 
.  said  Leonora,  '<  say  nothing  about  the  box."  **  Nay,  but  why 
not  P  I  dare  say  she  has  lost  it."  "  No,  my  dear,  I'm  afiraid 
ahe  has  not.''     Louisa  looked  surprised. 

^  But  I  have  reasons  for  desiring  you  not  to  say  any  thing 
about  it."  *^  Well  then,  I  won't,  indeed."  Cecilia  opened  the 
door,  came  forward  smiling,  as  if  secure  of  a  good  reception, 
and,  taking  the  Flora  out  of  the  ease,  sbe  placed  it  on  the  man- 
tle-piece, opposite  to  Louisa's  bed.  *'  Dear,  how  beautiful,^' 
cried  Louisa,  starting  up.  ^*  Yes,"  said  CeeUia,  '^  and  guess 
who  it's  for  f "     '*  For  me,  perhaps  !"  said  the  ingeauous  Louisa. 

<<  Yes,  take  it,  and  keep  it  for  my  sake  :  you  know  that  I 
broke  your  mandarin."  *'  Oh  !  but  this  is  a  great  deal  prettier 
and  larger  than  that."  *'  Yes,  I  know  it  is  ;  and  I  meant  that 
k  shoald  be  so  ;  I  should  only  have  done  what  I  waa  bQun4  to 
do»  if  I  had  only  given  you  a  mandarin." 

^*  Well,  and  that  would  have  been  enough,  surely  ;  but  whet 
a  beautiful  crown  of  roses  !  and  then  that  basket  of  flowers  ! 
they  almost  look  as  if  I  could  smell  them  ^-«Klear  Cecilia  I  I'm 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  hut  J  wooH  take  it  by  way  of  pay^ 
meot  for  the  mandarin  you  broke  ;  for  I'm  sure  you  could  not 
help  that ;  and,  besides,  I  should  have  brpken  it  myself  by  thip 
limt.  You  shall  give  it  to  me  entirely,  aad  I'll  keep  ii  a9  loog 
aa  I  live  as  your  keepsake."  Louisa  stopped  short  and  colouf- 
0d.  The  word  keepsake  recalled  the  box  to  ber  mmd,  and  aH 
die  train  of  ideas  which  the  Flora  bad  bamsbed-^"  3ut»'^  w4 
ebe,looking  up  wishfully  in  Cecilia's  face,  and  holding  |he  Flon 

doubtfully,  "  did  you ••      Leonora,  who  was  jusi  quitiifig 

ibe   room,  turned  ber  bead  back»  and  geve  Louwa  a  look, 
wbich  silenced  ber. 

Ceeilia  was  90  infatuated  with  her  vanity,  ibal  sbe  neilhir 
perceived  Leonora's  sign,  nor  Louiea's  eoafu^ieOf  but  oonttmied 
sbowiag  oS  ber  present,  by  placing  it  in  various  situnliW^  ^ 
91  length  sbe  put  it  iato  tibe  eaae,  and  laying  it  down  mib  §• 
affected  earelessoefs  upon  the  bed»  ^  I  mmi  go  now*  LouiM^ 
(rood  bye,"  said  she,  ruooiog  upi  end  kissing  her  ;  ''  but  III 
come  i^in  preaeotlyi""-^diM  clapping  the  door  after  faer« 
«he  went. 

Out  m  8000  aa  the  £erBgieiMatiM  of  ber  spirits  eubsidad*  4m 
Wise  of  sbame,  wbieb  bad  heoa  aearcely  fok  wben  mix^d  wnth 
so   many   other   steeatkms,   rose   npperiaost  10 
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«  What  !'*  said  she  to  herself,  "  is  it  possible  that  I  have  sold 
what  I  promised  to  keep  for  ever  ?  and  what  Leonora  gave  me? 
and  I  have  concealed  it  too,  and  have  been  making  a  parade  of 
my  generosity.  Oh  !  what  would  Leonora,  what  would  Lou- 
isa, what  would  every  body  think  of  me,  if  the  truth  were 
known."  Humiliated  and  grieved  by  these  reflections,  Cecil- 
ia began  to  search  in  her  own  mind  for  some  consoling  idea. 
She  began  to  compare  her  conduct  with  the  conduct  of  others 
of  her  own  age  ;  and  at  length,  fixing  her  comparison  upon 
her  brother  George,  as  the  companion  of  whom,  from  her  infcn- 
cy^  she  had  been  habitually  the  most  emulous,  she  recollected, 
that  an  almost  similar  circumstance  had  once  happened  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  not  only  escaped  disgrace,  but  had  acquired 
glory  by  an  intrepid  confession  of  his  fault.  Her  father's 
words  to  her  brother,  on  the  occasion,  she  also  perfectly  re- 
collected. 

^'  Come  to  me,  George,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand, 
*'  you  are  a  generous,  brave  boy  ;  they  who  dare  to  confess 
their  faults  will  make  great  and  good  men." 

These  were  his  words  ;  but  Cecilia,  in  repeating  them  to 
herself,  forgot  to  lay  that  emphasis  on  the  word  men^  which 
would  have  placed  it  in  contradistinction  to  the  word  women. 
She  willingly  believed,  that  the  observation  extended  equally 
to  both  sexes,  and  flattered  herself,  that  she  should  exceed  ber 
brother  in  merit,  if  she  owned  a  fault,  which  she  thought  that  it 
would  be  so  much  more  difficult  to  confess.  "  Yes,  but,"  said 
she,  stopping  herself,  "  how  can  I  confess  it  f  This  very  even- 
ing, in  a  few  hours,  the  prize  will  be  decided  ;  Leonora  or  I 
shall  win  it  :  1  have  now  as  good  a  chance  as  Leonora,  perhaps 
a  better  ;  and  must  I  give  up  all  my  hopes  f  all  that  Thtfe 
been  labouring  for  this  month  past  !  Oh  I  never  can  ;— jf  it 
were  but  to-morrow,  or  yesterday,  or  any  day  but  this,  I  would 
oot  hesitate,  but  now  I  am  almost  certain  of  the  prize,  and  if  I 
win  it— well,  why  then  1  will — I  think,  I  will  tell  all— yes  I 
will  ;  I  am  determined,"  said  Cecilia. 

Here  a  bell  summoned  them  to  dinner  ;  Leonora  sat  oppo- 
site to  her,  and  she  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  Cecilia  look 
80  gay  and  unconstrained.  *^  Surely,"  said  she  to  herself,  ^if 
Cecilia  had  done  this,  that  I  suspect,  she  would  not,  she  ceoU 
not  look  as  she  does."  But  Leonora  little  knew  the  cause  of 
her  gaiety  ;  Cecilia  was  never  in  higher  spirits,  or  better  pleas- 
ed with  herself,  than  when  she  had  resolved  upon  a  sacrifice  or 
a  confession.  "  Must  not  the  bracelet,  this  evening  be  given 
to  the  most  amiable  f  Whose  then  will  it  be  f^  AD  eyes 
glanced  first  at  Cecilia,  and  then  at  Leonora.  Cecilia  saded ; 
Leonora  blushed.  <*  I  see  that  is  not  yet  decided,"  said  Mrs. 
Villars  ;  and  immediately  they  ran  up  stairs,  amidst  eoDfiised 
whisperings* 
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Cecilia's  voice  could  be  distinguished  far  above  the  rest. 
**  How  can  she  be  so  happy,"  said  Leonora  to  herself ;  "  Oh 
Cecilia,  there  was  a  time,  when  you  could  not  have  neglected 
me  so  ! — when  we  were  always  together,  the  best  of  friends  and 
companions ;  our  wishes,  tastes,  and  pleasures  the  same  !  Sure- 
.  ly  she  did  once  love  me,"  said  Leonora  ;  ^'  but  now  she  is 
quite  changed,  she  has  even  sold  my  keepsake  ;  and  she  would 
rather  win  a  bracelet  of  hair  from  pris  whom — she  did  not  al- 
ways think  so  much  superior  to  Leonora,  than  have  my  esteem, 
my  confidence,  and  my  friendship,  for  her  whole  life  ;  yes,  for 
her  whole  life,  for  I  am  sure  she  will  be  an  amiable  woman  : 
oh  !  that  this  bracelet  had  never  been  thought  of,  or  that  I  was 
certain  of  her  winning  it ;  for  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
win  it  from  her  :  I  would  rather,  a  thousand  times  rather,  that 
we  were  as  we  used  to  be,  than  have  all  the  glory  in  the  world : 
and  how  pleasing  Cecilia  can  be  when  she  wishes  to  please  ! — 
how  candid  she  is  ! — how  much  she  can  improve  herself  ! — let 
me  be  just,  though  she  has  ofTended  me  : — she  is  wonderfully 
improved  within  this  last  month  :  for  one  fault,  and  that  against 
myself,  should  1  forget  all  her  merits  ?" 

As  Leonora  said  these  last  words,  she  could  but  just  hear  the 
voices  of  her  companions  ;  they  had  left  her  alone  in  the  galle- 
ry— she  knocked  softly  at  Louisa's  door — "  Come  in,"  said 
Louisa,  ^'  I'm  not  asleep  ;  oh,"  said  she,  starting  up  with  the 
Fk>ra  m  her  hand,  the  instant  that  the  door  was  opened  ;  '^  I'm 
so  glad  you  are  come,  Leonora,  for  1  did  so  long  to  hear  what 
you  were  all  making  such  a  noise  about — have  you  forgot  that 
the  bracelet "     "  O  yes  !  is  this  the  evening  ?" 

"  Well,  here's  my  white  shell  for  you,  I've  kept  it  in  my 
pocket  this  fortnight ;  and  though  Cecilia  did  give  me  this  Flo- 
ra, I  still  love  you  a  great  deal  better."  "  I  thank  you,  Lou- 
isa," said  Leonora,  gratefully,  ''  I  will  take  your  shell,  and  I 
shall  value  it  as  long  as  I  live  ;  but  here  is  a  red  one,  and  if 
you  wish  to  show  me  that  you  love  me,  you  will  give  this  to 
Cecilia  ;  I  know  that  she  is  particularly  anxious  for  your  pre- 
ference, and  I  am  sure  that  she  deserves  it." 

"  Yes,  if  I  could  I  would  choose  both  of  you  ;  but  you  know 
I  can  only  choose  which  i  like  the  best."  "  If  you  mean,  my 
dear  Louisa,"  said  Leonora,  '^  that  you  like  me  the  best,  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you';  for,  indeed,  I  wish  you  to  love  me  ; 
but  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  it  in  private  ;  I  should  not  feel 
the  least  more  pleasure  at  hearing  it  in  public,  or  in  having  it 
made  known  to  all  my  companions,  especially  at  a  time  when 
it  would  give  poor  Cecilia  a  great  deal  of  pain."  "But  why 
should  it  give  her  pain  ;  I  don't  Uke  her  for  being  jealous  of 
you."  "  Nay,  Louisa,  surely  you  don't  think  Cecilia  jealous  ; 
she  only  tries  to  excel,  and  to  please  ;  she  is  more  anxious  to 
succeed  than  1  am,  it  is  true,  because  she  has  a  great  deal  more 
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activitjr,  tod  perhaps  more  ambidon ;  and  k  would  really  mor- 
tify her  to  lose  this  prize  :  you  know  that  she  proposed  k  her- 
self, it  has  been  her  object  for  this  month  past,  aad  I  am  sure 
die  has  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  it." 

'<  But,  dear  Leonora,  why  should  you  lose  it  ?" 

**  Indeed,  my  dear,  it  would  be  no  kiss  to  me  ;  aad,  if  it 
were,  I  would  willingly  suffer  it  for  Cecilia  ;  for,  though  ws 
seem  not  to  be  such  good  friends  as  we  used  to  be,  I  love  bar 
very  much,  and  she  will  love  me  again  ;  Fm  sure  she  will ; 
when  she  no  longer  fears  roe  as  a  rival,  she  will  again  love  me 
as  a  friend.'^  Here  Leonora  heard  a  number  of  her  compaa- 
ions  running  along  the  gallery.  They  all  knocked  hastily  at 
the  door,  calling  *'  Leonora  !  Leonora  !  will  you  never  comaf 
Cecilia  has  been  with  us  this  half  hour."  Leonora  smikd, 
'<  Well,  Louisa,"    said  she,  smiling,  "  Will  you  promise  me  i^ 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure,  by  the  way  they  speak  to  you,  that  th^ 
won't  give  you  the  prize  !"  said  the  little  Louisa  ;  and  tbe 
tears  started  into  her  eyes.  "  They  love  me,  though,  Ux  iB 
that    and  as  for  tiie  prize,  you  know  whom  I  wish  to  have  it' 

'*  Leonora  !  Leonora  !"  called  her  impatient  companioni ; 
'^  don't  you  hear  us  f  What  are  you  about  f "  "  Ob  she  aev^ 
er  will  take  any  trouble  about  any  thing,"  said  one  of  tbe  par- 
ty, '^  let's  go  away."  ^'  Oh  go  !  go !  make  haste,"  cried  Loar 
isa  ;.  **  don't  stay,  they  are  so  angry,  I  will,  I  will,  indeed  !" 

'^  Remember,  then,  that  you  have  promised  me,"  said  Le- 
onora, and  she  left  the  room.  During  all  this  time  Cecilia  h»i 
been  in  the  garden  with  her  companions.  The  ambitioo  wUck 
she  had  felt  to  win  the  first  prize,  the  prize  of  superior  taleoli^ 
and  superior  application,  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  abso- 
lute anxiety,  wliicb  she  now  expressed,  to  win  this  sinnple  te^ 
timony  of  the  love  and  approbation  of  her  equals  and  rivals. 

To  employ  her  exuberant  activity,  she  had  been  draggiof 
branches  of  lilacs,  and  laburnums,  rdses,  and  sweet  briar,  <o 
ornament  the  bower  in  which  her  fate  was  to  be  deckled*  h 
was  excessively  hot,  but  her  mind  was  engaged,  and  she  war 
indefatigable.  She  stood  still,  at  last,  to  admire  her  works  | 
her  companions  all  Joined  in  loud  applause ;  they  were  not  a  littls 
prejudiced  in  her  favour,  by  the  great  eagerness  which  she  sHr 
pressed  to  win  their  prize,  and  by  tbe  great  importanee  which 
she  seemed  to  affix  to  the  preference  of  each  individual*  M 
last,  ^  where  is  Leonora  .^"  cried  one  of  them,  and  immedi^ 
ately,  as  we  have  seen,  they  ran  to  call  her. 

Cecilia  was  left  alone  ;  overcome  with  heat,  and  too  vkitalil 
exertion,  she  had  hardly  strength  to  support  herself;  each  swk 
ment  appeared  to  her  intolerably  long  :  she  was  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  suspense,  and  all  her  courage  failed  her ;  even  hfpt 
forsook  her,  and  hope  is  a  cordial  which  leaves  the  nuod  ^' 
pressed  and  enfeebled.    <<  The  time  %$  now  come,"  6«i4  Ce^ 
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cSiif    '*inu  few  moments  all  will  be  decided. ^Inafew 

moments  !  goodness !  how  much  do  I  hazard  !  If  I  should  not 
win  the  prize,  how  shall  I  confess  what  I  have  done  f  How 
shall  I  beg  Ljeonora  to  forgive  me  ?  I  who  hoped  to  restore 
mjr  friendship  to  her  as  an  honour  ! — ^they  are  gone  to  seek 
fbr  her — the  moment  she  appears  I  shall  be  forgotten — ^what 
shall— what  shall  I  do  !"  said  Cecilia,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

Such  was  her  situation,  when  Leonora,  accompanied  by  her 
companions,  opened  the  hail  door  ;  they  most  of  them  ran  for- 
wards to  Cecilia.  As  Leonora  came  into  the  bower,  she  held 
awX  her  hand  to  Cecilia — "  we  are  not  rivals  but  friends,  I 
hope,"  said  she  :  Cecilia  clasped  her  hand,  but  she  was  in  too 
great  agitation  to  speak. 

The  table  was  now  set  in  the  arbour — ^The  vase  was  now 
placed  in  the  middle.  ^^  Well  !"  said  Cecilia,  eagerly,  <<  who 
begins  .^"  Caroline,  one  of  her  friends,  came  forward  first, 
and  then  all  the  others  successively.  Cecilia^s  emotion  was 
hardly  conceivable.  <*  Now  they  are  all  in  ! — count  them^ 
CaroUne !"  "  One,  two,  three,  four  ;  thd  numbers  are  both 
equal."  There  was  a  dead  silence.  "  No,  they  are  not,"  ex- 
ckufned  Cecilia,  pressing  forward  and  putting  a  shell  into  a 
vase—*'  I  have  not  given  mine,  and  I  give  it  to  Leonora."—^ 
Then  snatching  the  bracelet,  **  it  is  yours,  Leonora,''  said  she, 
*'  take  it,  and  give  me  back  your  friendship."  The  whole  as- 
sembly gave  an  universal  clap,  and  shout  of  applause. 

**  I  cannot  be  surprised  at  this  from  you,  Cecilia,"  said  Le- 
<»K>ra  ;  ^  and  do  you  then  still  love  me  as  you  used  to  do." 

^  Oh  Leonora  !  stop !  don't  praise  me ;  I  don't  deserve 
this,"  said  she,  turning  to  her  loudly  applauding  companions  ; 
"  you  will  soon  despise  me— oh,  Leonora,  you  will  never  for- 
give me  !-J  have  deceived  you— I  have  sold " 

At  this  instant  Mrs.  Villars  appeared — die  crowd  divided — 
flbe  had  heard  all  that  passed  from  her  window. 

**  I  applaud  your  generosity,  Cecilia,"  said  she,  **  but  I  am 
to  tell  you,  that  in  this  instance  it  is  unsuccessful  :  you  have  it 
not  in  your  power  to  give  the  prize  to  Leonora — it  is  yours — ^I 
haire  another  vote  to  give  you— you  have  forgotten  Louisa." 

**  Louisa !  but  surely,  ma'am,  Louisa  loves  Leonora  better 
than  she  does  me !"  *^  She  commissioned  me,  however,"  said 
Mrs.  ViHars,  *'  to  give  you  a  red  shell,  and  you  will  find  it  in 
this  box."  Cecilia  started,  and  turned  as  pale  as  death — it 
was  the  fatal  box. 

Mrs.  Villars  produced  another  box— she  opened  it — ^it  con- 
tained the  Flora  ; — "  and  Louisa  also  desired  me,"  said  riie, 
"  to  return  you  this  Flora"— she  put  it  into  Cecilia's  hand— Ce- 
cilia iremUbd  so  diat  she  could  not  hold  it ;  Leonora  caught  it. 
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"  Oh  madam  !  oh  Leonora !"  exclaimed  Cecilia  ;  "  now  I 
have  no  hope  left  :  I  intended,  I  was  just  going  to  tell——" 

"  Dear  Cecilia,"  said  Leonora,  "  you  need  not  tell  it  me,  I 
know  it  already,  and  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart." 

*'  Yes,  I  can  prove  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Villars,  "  that  Leo- 
nora has  forgiven  you  :  it  is  she  who  has  given  you  the  prisEe ; 
it  was  she  who  persuaded  Louisa  to  give  you  her  vote.  I  west 
to  see  her  a  little  while  ago,  and  perceiving,  by  her  counte- 
nance, that  something  was  the  matter,  I  pressed  her  to  tell  me 
what  it  was." 

"  Why,  madam,"  said  she,  "  Leonora  has  made  me  prom- 
ise to  give  my  shell  to  Cecilia ;  now  I  don't  love  Cecilia  half 
so  well  as  I  do  Leonora ;  besides,  I  would  not  have  Cecilia 
think  I  vote  for  her  because  she  gave  me  a  Flora.  Whilst 
Louisa  was  speaking,"  continued  Mrs.  Villars,  "  I  saw  the 
silver  box  lying  on  the  bed  ;  I  took  it  up,  and  asked,  if  it  was 
not  yours,  and  how  she  came  by  it. 

^^  Indeed,  madam,"  said  Louisa,  "  I  could  have  been  almost 
certain  that  it  was  Cecilia's ;  but  Leonora  gave  it  me,  and  she 
said  that  she  bought  it  of  the  pedlar  this  morning  ;  if  any  body 
else  had  told  me  so,  I  could  not  have  believed  them,  because  I 
remembered  the  box  so  well ;  but  I  can't  help  believing  Le- 
onora." 

^^  But  did  not  you  ask  Cecilia  about  it  ?  said  L 

•'  No,  madam,"  replied  Louisa,  "  for  Leonora  forbad  me." 

"  I  guessed  her  reason.  Well,"  said  I,  "  give  me  the  box, 
and  I  will  carry  your  shell  in  it  to  Cecilia." 

"  Then,  madam,"  said  she,  "  If  ]  must  give  it  her,  pray  do 
take  the  Flora,  and  return  it  to  her  first,  that  she  may  notthink 
it  is  for  that  I  do  it."  "  Oh,  generous  Leonora !"  exclaimed 
Cecilia  ;  "but  indeed,  Louisa,  I  cannot  take  your  shell." 

"  Then,  dear  Cecilia,  accept  of  mine  instead  of  it ;  yoa 
cannot  refuse  it,  I  only  follow  your  example  ;  as  for  the  brace- 
let," added  Leonora,  taking  Cecilia's  hand,  ''  I  assure  you  I 
don't  wish  for  it,  and  you  do,  and  you  deserve  it." 

"  No,"  said  Cecilia,  "  indeed  I  do  not  deserve  it ;  next  to 
you  surely  Louisa  deserves  it  best." 

"  Louisa !  oh  yes,  Louisa,"  exclaimed  every  body  with 
one  voice.  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Villars,  "  and  let  Cecilia  canv 
the  bracelet  to  her  ;  she  deserves  that  reward.  For  one  faun 
I  cannot  forget  all  your  merits,  Cecilia  ;  nor,  I  am  sure,  wiO 
your  companions."  "  Then,  surely,  not  your  best  friend,* 
said  Leonora,  kissing  her.  Every  body  present  was  moved— 
they  looked  up  to  Leonora  with  respectful  and  affectionate  ad- 
miration. 

"  Oh,  Leonora,  how  I  love  you  !  and  how  I  wish  to  he 
like  you  !"  exclaimed  Cecilia,  "  to  be  as  good,  as  generous  i" 
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"Rather  wish,  Cecilia/'  interrupted  Mrs.  ViUars,  '^  to  bo 
as  just ;  to  be  as  strictly  honourable,  and  as  invariably  consit^ 
tent."  Remember  that  many  of  our  sex  are  capable  of  great 
efforts,  of  making  what  they  call  great  sacrifices  to  virtue,  or 
to  friendship  ;  but  few  treat  their  friends  with  habitual  gentlei- 
ness,  or  uniformly  conduct  themselves  with  prudence  aad 
good  sense/' 


THE  MIMIC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  spent  the  summer  of  the  year  1795 
at  Clifton,  with  their  son  Frederick,  and  their  two  daughters^ 
Sophia  and  Marianne.  They  had  taken  much  care  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  their  children,  nor  were  they  ever  tempted,  by  any 
motive  of  personal  convenience,  or  temporary  amusement,  to 
hazard  the  permanent  happiness  of  their  pupils. 

Sensible  of  the  extreme  importance  of  early  impressions, 
and  of  the  powerful  influence  of  external  circumstances  in 
forming  the  character  and  the  manners,  they  were  now  anx- 
ious, that  the  variety  of  new  ideas,  and  new  objects,  which 
would  strike  the  minds  of  their  children,  should  appear  in  % 
just  point  of  view. 

'<  Let  children  see,  and  judge  for  themselves,"  is  often  in- 
considerately said.  Where  children  see  only  a  part,  they  can^ 
not  judge  of  the  whole — and  from  the  superficial  view  which 
they  can  have  in  short  visits,  and  desultory  conversation,  they  can 
form  only  a  false  estimate  of  the  objects  of  human  happiness,  a. 
false  notion  of  die  nature  of  society,  and  false  opinions  of  char- 
acters.— For  these  reasons  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  were  par- 
ticularly cautious  in  the  choice  of  their  acquaintance,  as  ibej 
were  well  aware,  that  whatever  passed  in  conversation  before 
their  children,  became  part  of  their  education. — ^When  they 
came  to  Clifton,  they  wished  to  have  had  a  house  entirely  to 
themselves  ;  but  as  they  came  late  in  the  season,  almost  all  the 
lodging  houses  were  full,  and  for  a  few  weeks  thqy  were  obHg-. 


fd  to  renuun  m  a  bouse^  ki  which  some  of  tka  lyaitmenlf  wen 
ibMcljr  qooupied. 

Et^rlog  the  irst  fenoight,  they  aearceljr  mm  er  beard  mf 
tkmg  of  one  of  the  farailiea,  who  lodged  on  tbo  sanao  tarn 
with  ihem.-^An  elderly  quaker,  aad  his  Meter  Birthe.  wece  ikair 
sient  iieighbo^n.-i^The  btoonuDg  oomplexioft  of  the  kdy  hid 
indeed  attracted  the  attention  of  the  children,  as  thef  eanghi 
a  glimpse  of  her  face,  when  she  was  getting  into  her  carriage; 
to  go  out  upon  the  Downs. — ^They  could  scarcely  beliera^ 
that  she  came  to  the  Wells  on  aecoant  of  her  health.— Besidesi 
her  blooming  complexion,  the  delicate  white  of  her  garmentl 
had  struck  them  with  admiration,  and  they  observed,  that  her 
brother  carefully  guarded  tbeee.from  the  wheel  of  the  carriage, 
as  he  handed  her  in.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the 
benevolent  countenance  of  the  old  gentleman,  they  condoded, 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  his  sister — ^that  they  were  certaioly 
very  happy,  only  they  never  spoke,  and  could  be  seen  but  for 
a  moment.  Not  so  the  maiden  lady,  who  occupied  the  groirod 
floor. — On  the  stairs,  in  the  passages^  at  her  window,  die  wis 
continually  visible,  and  she  seemed  to  possess  the  art  of  being 
present  in  all  these  places  at  once — Her  voice  was  eternally  to 
fee-  heard,  and  it  was  not  particularly  mek>diou9.  7%e  veiy 
ftrst  day  she  met  Mrs.  Montague's  children  on  ^  steirsy  she 
stopped  to  tett  Marianne,  that  she  was  a  charming  dear !  and 
It  charming  little  dear  i  to  kiss  her,  to  enquire  her  name,  aod 
e»  inform  her,  that  her  own  name  was  '^  Mrs.  Tbereaa  Tattle^ 
a  circumstance  of  which  there  was  httle  danger  of  iimr  hag 
temahiing  in  ignorance ;  for  in  the  course  of  one  raombg^  it 
kast  twenty  single,  and  as  many  double  raps  at  the  door, 
succeeded  by  vociferations  of  "  Mrs.  Theresa  Tattle** 
▼ant  r'~««^MSrs.  Theresa  Tattle  at  home  .^'—«  Mrs.  Thi 
Tattle  not  at  home.^ 

No  person  at  the  WeUs  was  oftener  at  home  and  abroad.thiik 
Mrs.  Tattle  !  She  had  aa  she  deemed  it,  the  bappiiiess  ta 
have  a  most  extensive  acquaintance  residing  at  Climn.  SU 
had  for  jrears  kept  a  register  pf  arrival?.  She  regufaurly  oeih 
suited  the  subseriptigns  to  the  circulating  libraries,^  and  the  firtf 
at  ihs  Ball  a^d  the  Fump««RoQms ;  so  diat,  with  a  nsemeff 
Unincumbered  with  literature,  and  free  from  att  domesnic  caies^ 
ahe. contrived  to  icetain  a  moat  astooishing  and  correct  lisl  et 
htrtjis,,  dea&s,  and  marriages ;  together  with  aH  the  aiieedotii^ 
amuntag,  iosrtructive,  or  scandalptia,  which  are  necessary  lo  thiT 
conversation  of  a  water^Irinkipg  phtce,  and  esBeatid'  lo  the 
cft]urpcter  of  a  *^  very  pleasant  woman.^ 

^  A  very  pleasanjt  womao,*^  Mrs*  Tattle  was  usttaSy  ealA 
lUsd  coh8ciou»of  her  accompiirimients,  she  was  eager  laialrp- 
duce  herself  to  the  acquaintance  of  her  new  neighhoiira ;  hif* 
ing  with  her  ordinary  expeditioDi  collected  from  their  aerfiats 


hf  Meaas  ef  her  own,  aU  thftt  could  be  knowa^  «r  Either  dl 
Ihat  oould  be  toid»  about  them.  The  Dame  of  Montaguei  it 
•U  events,  ahe  kne^  waa  a  good  lamei  and  juatified  her  Courts 
ing  this  acquaiotaaee.  She  courted  it  first  by  noda  and  beclift 
and  amUea,  at  Mariaane,  whenever  ahe  jtiet  her  ;  and  Mlu«a«i4| 
tvbo  was  a  very  little  girl,  began  presently  to  nod  aad  side  ill 
iMyrn  ;  persuaded,  that  a  lady,  who.  smiled  so  m\icfa  oould  nci 
lie  ill-natured.  Besides,  Mrs.  Theresa'5  parlour  door  wai 
fometimes  left  more  than  half  open,  to  afibrd  a  view  of  a  greed 
parrot*  Marianne  aometimes  passed  very  slowly  by  this  door* 
One  iDornitig  it  Was  left  quite  wide  open,  sha  stomitd  to  saj 
*^  Pretty  Pbll,"  and  immediately  Mrs.  Tattle  bagged  she  Would 
do  her  the  honour  to  Walk  in  and  see  **  Pretty  F^  ;"  at  th« 
tame  time  taking  the  liberty  lo  offer  bar  a  piece  of  iced  ^m 
Mke* 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Theresa  Tattle  did  herself  the  bOtour  to 
Wait  upon  Mrs*  MonUgue^  ''  to  apologiie  for  thb  liberty  aba 
bftdjUkeo,  in  inviting  Mrs.  Montague's  charming  Miss  Marian* 
■6  hito  her  apartment  to  see  Pretty  Poll ;  and  (bt  thd  still 
greater  liberty  she  had  taken  in  ofi^ring  her  a  piec^  of  plum 
cake,  inconsiderate  Creature  that  she  Was  !  which  might  |)osai* 
Uy  have  disagreed  With  her,  and  which  certainly  Were  Ubertiei 
flhe  never  should  have  been  induced  to  take,  if  ahe  bad  tM 
been  unaccounubl/  bewitched  by  Mias  Mariinna^a  strikllig, 
though  highly  flattering  resemblance,  to  a  young  gentldman,  an 
•flkeri  with  whom  she  had  danced  ;  she  was  sorry  to  aay,  now 
fMriy  twelve  years  ago^  at  the  racea  in  Dhire,  of  the  ilaadi 

•f  Montague,  a  most  respectable  young  mab,  and  of  a  tiioift  r^ 
apoctable  family,  with  which,  in  a  remote  degree,  fehe  might 
presume  to  say,  she  herself  was  some  way  connected^  havihf 
liw  honour  to  be  nearly  related  lO  the  Jones's  of  Meriodethahireif 
who  were  cousins  to  the  Manwairings  of  Bedfordshiifey  wll# 
amitied  mto  the  family  of  the  Griffi^  the  eldeit  bim&eb  of 
wlMh  she  understood  bed  the  honour  to  be  Cousin  gerlnati  t# 
Mr.  Montague,  on  which  account  she  had  beenilBpetieBt  to  ^f 
a  fiait  so  likely  to  be  productive  of  most  agreeable  teOKN 
fBeaee%  in  the  acquisition  of  an  ocqualntaoee^  Whoae  aeoietf 
fliaaC  do  her  infinite  honour.^ 

Havag  thuB  happily  accomplished  her  firat  visil^  itelre  seeM-r 
o4  Htde  probabilirf  of  escaping  Mrs.  Tattle's  farther  aci|uaiB- 
tance.  In  the  course  of  the  first  week,  she  only  hijiled  to  lar*: 
Mmrtague,  that  *^  some  people  thought  bis  iyatem  of  edu^a- 
Am  rather  odd  ;  that  she  should  be  oUieed  to  hitn»  if  he  WOiild# 
sometime  or  other^  when  he  bad  nothing  else  lo.  ^^J^  ^ 
dowB  and  make  her  uttderstaad  his  notions,  that  ibe  mig^t  Aavd 
iometUng  to  aay  to  her  aoquaiacanee^  as  she  alwajra  wished  to 
\m9e,  when  she  heard  any  friend  Macked,  or  any  fitend'k 
dpbioiia."    Mr.  Misili«iie  doeli^iB^to  lit  4«WB  and  MMlle  ihie 
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ladjT  Qoderstand  a  system  of  education,  only  to  give  her  some- 
thing  to  say,  and  showing  unaccountable  indiffsrence  about  the 
atucks,  with  which  he  was  threatened,  Mrs.  Tattle  next  ad* 
dressed  herself  to  Mrs.  Montague,  prophesyuig,  in  a  most  se- 
rious whisper,  ^'  that  the  charming  Miss  Marianne  would  short- 
ly and  inevitably  grow  quite  crooked,  if  she  were  not  immedi- 
ately provided  with  a  back-board,  a  French  dancing-master,  and 
a  pair  of  stocks."  This  alarming  whisper,  could  not,  however, 
have  a  permanent  effect  upon  Mrs.  Montague^s  understanding, 
because  three  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  Theresa,  upon  the  inoit 
aaxious  inspection,  mistook  the  hip  and  shoulder,  which  should 
have  been  the  highest.  This  danger  vanishing,  Mrs.  Tatda 
presently,  with  a  rueful  length  of  face  and  formal  preface,  ^*  hes- 
itated to  assure  Mrs.  Montague,  that  she  was  greatly  dUstressad 
about  her  daughter  Sophy  ;  that  she  was  convii!iced  her  liugi 
were  affected  :  and  that  she  certainly  ought  to  drink  the  waters, 
morning  and  evening  ;  and  above  all  things  must  keep  one  of 
the  patirosa  lozenges  constantly  in  her  mouth,  and  directly  eon* 
suit  Dr.  Cardamum,  the  best  physician  in  the  woricK  and  the 
person,  she  would  send  for  herself  upon  her  death  lied  ;  be- 
cause, to  her  certain  knowledge,  he  had  recovered  a  yoong 
lady,  a  relation  of  her  own,  after  shahad  lost  one  whole  ^2o6a 
of  her  lungs." 

The  medical  opinion  of  a  lady  of  so  much  anatomical  precis- 
ion could  not  have  much  weight ;  nor  was  this  universal  ad- 
viser more  successful  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  tutor  to 
Frederick,  who,  she  apprehended,  must  want  one  to  perfect 
him  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  dead  languages,  of  which  she 
observed  it  would  be  impertinent  for  a  woman  to  talk,  only  she 
might  venture  to  repeat  what  she  had  heard  said  by  good  an* 
thority,  that  a  competency  of  the  dead  tongues  could  be  had  ■» 
where  but  at  a  public  school,  or  else  from  a  private  tutor,  who- 
had  been  abroad  (after  the  advantage  of  a  classical  educmtKMir 
finished  in  one  of  the  Universities)  with  a  good  family,  withooC 
which  introduction,  it  was  idle  to  think  of  reaping  scJid  advan- 
tages from  any  continental  tour  ;  all  which  requisites  she  oouldy 
firom  personal  knowledge,  aver,  concentrated  in  the  gentleman 
she  had  the  honour  to  recommend,  as  having  been  tutor  to  a 
^oung  nobleman,  who  had  now  no  farther  occasion  for  him,  be* 
mg  unfortunately,  for  himself  and  his  family,  killed  in  an  uih 
timely  duel. 

All  her  suggestions  being  lost  upon  these  unthinking  parents^ 
Mrs.  Theresa  Tattle's  powers  were  next  tried  upon  the  chil* 
dren,  and  presently  her  success  was  apparent.  On  Sophy,  in- 
deed, she  could  not  make  any  impression,  though  she  had  ex- 
pended on  her  some  of  her  finest  strokes  of  flattery.  Sqihy, 
though  very  desirous  of  the  approbation  of  her  friends,  was  mA 
very  desirous  to  win  the  favour  of  strangerB.'    She  was  .about 
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thirtMO  $  diat  dangerous  ageat  which  ill-edueated  girl%  in  their 
anxiety  to  display  their  accomplishments,  are  apt  to  become  de- 
pendent for  applause  'upon  the  praise  of  every  idle  visiter  ; 
when  the  habits  not  being  formed,  and  the  attention  being  sud- 
denly  turned  to  dress  and  manners,  girls  are  apt  to  affect  and 
imitate,  indiscriminately,  every  thing  that  they  fancy  to*  be 
agreeable. 

Sophy,  whose  taste  had  been  cultivated  at  the  same  time 
with  her  powers  of  reasoning,  was  not  liable  to  fall  into  these 
errors  ;  she  found,  that  she  could  please  those,  whom  she  wish- 
ed to  please,  without  affecting  to  be  any  thing  but  what  she 
really  was  j  and  her  friends  listened  to  what  she  said,  though 
she  never  repeated  the  sentiments,  or  adopted  the  phrases, 
which  she  might  easily  have  caught  from  the  conversation  of 
those,  who  were  older,  or  more  fashionable  than  herself.  This 
word  faskioncAkf  Mrs. '  Ther^  Tattle  knew  had  usually  a 
great  effect  even  at  thirteen,  but  she  had  not  observed,  that  it 
had  much  power  upon  Sophy  ;  nor  were  her  documents  con- 
cerning grace  and  manners  much  attended  to.  Her  mother 
had  taught  Sophy,  that  it  was  best  to  let  herself  alone,  and  not 
to  distort  either  her  person  or  her  mind,  in  acquiring  grimace, 
which  nothing  but  the  fashion  of  the  moment  can  support,  and 
which  is  always  detected  and  despised  by  people  of  real  good 
sense  and  politeness. 

<^  Bless  me  !"  said  Mrs.  Tattle  to  herself,  *^  if  I  had  such  a 
tall  daughter,  and  so  unformed,  before  my  eyes  from  morning 
to  night,  it  would  certainly  break  my  poor  heart. — ^Thank 
God,  I  am  not  a  mother  !    Miss  Marianne  for  me,  if  1  was  !" 

Miss  Marianne  had  heard  so  often  from  Mrs.  Tattle,  that  she 
was  charming,  that  she  could  not  help  believing  it ;  and  from 
being  a  very  pleasing,  unaffected  little  girl,  she  in  a  short  time 
grew  so  conceited,  that  she  could  neidier  speak,  look,  move, 
nor  be  silent  without  imagining  that  everybody  was  or  ought  to 
be,  looking  at  her  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Theresa  saw  that  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague looked  very  grave  upon  these  occasions,  she,  to  repair  the 
ill  Ae  had  done,  would  say,  after  praising  Marianne's  hair  or 
her  eyes,  ''  O,  but  little  ladies  should  never  think  about  their 
beauty,  you  know  ;  nobody  loves  any  body,  you  know,  for  be- 
ing handsome,  but  for  being  good."  People  roust  think  chil- 
dren are  very  silly,  or  else  they  can  never  have  reflected  upon 
the  nature  of  belief  in  their  own  minds,  if  they  imagine,  that 
children  will  believe  the  words  that  are  said  to  them  by  way  of 
moral,  when  the  countenance,  manner  and  every  concomitant 
circumstance  tell  them  a  different  tale.  Children  are  excel- 
lent physi(^omists,  they  quickly  learn  the  universal  language 
of  looks,  and  what  is  said  of  them  always  makes  a  greater  im- 
pression, than  what  is  said  to  them  ;  a  truth  of  which  those  pru- 
dent people  surely  cannot  be  aware,  who  comfort  themselves, 
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ind  apok^ise  Co  pu-enct,  by  Mfing,  <*  O,  but  I  woald  not  Wf 
90  and  to  to  t  child." 

Bin.  Theresa  hid  seldom  aaM  to  Frederick  M otitag«e,  ^  dM 
he  had  a  vast  deal  of  droUeiy,  and  was  a  most  inoomtwnUs 
I^fifflic  !**  bat  she  had  said  so  of  him  in  whispers,  whieh  mapli<' 
fied  the  sound  to  bis  imagination,  if  not  lo  his  ear.  He  wis 
a  boy  of  much  vivacity,  and  bad  considerable  abilities  ;  ktt 
his  appetite  for  vulgar  praise  had  not  yet  been  surfeited  ;  evm 
Mrs.  Theresa  Tattle's  flattery  pieaMd  him,  and  be  exens4 
himself  for  her  entertainment  so  much,  that  he  became  quits  i 
buffoon.  Instead  of  observing  characters  and  maimers,  dM 
he  might  judge  of  them  and  form  his  own,  he  now  waichad 
every  person  be  saw,  that  he  might  detect  some  foible,  (Mr  caieb 
some  singularity  in  dieir  gesture  or  prommciation,  wlueh  he 
might  successfully  mimic. 

Alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  these  evils,  Mr.  and  Mts» 
Montague,  who,  from  the  first  day  that  they  had  been  honoured 
with  ]k&s.  Tattle's  vidt,  had  begun  to  look  <m  for  new  lodgings, 
were  now  extremely  impatient  to  decamp.  They  were  Mil 
people,  who,  from  the  weak  fear  of  oflbnding  a  silly  acquaia** 
tance,  wouM  hazard  the  happiness  of  their  family.  They  had 
heard  of  a  house  in  the  country,  which  was  likely  to  suh  iheni, 
and  they  determined  to  go  directly  to  look  at  it.  As  ibey  weri 
to  be  absent  all  day,  they  foresaw  their  officious  neighbour  wooid 
probably  interfere  with  dieir  children.  They  did  not  dioose 
to  exact  any  promise  from  them,  which  they  might  be  tempted 
to  break,and  therefore  they  only  said  at  parting,  ^  If  Mra.  Th^' 
resa  Tatde  should  ask  you  to  come  to  her,  do  as  you  thmk 
proper." 

Scarcely  had  Mrs.  Montague's  carriage  gone  out  of  betiia^, 
when  a  note  was  brought,  directed  to  *<  IVederick  Montiguc^ 
esq.  junior,"  which  he  immediately  opened,  and  read  as  H^ 
lows  :  "  Mrs.  Theresa  Tattle  presents  her  very  beat  eoffiiifr; 
ments  to  the  entertaining  Mr.  Frederick  Montague  j  she  bo^* 
he  will  have  the  charity  to  drink  tea  with  her  this  evemng,  aaf 
bring  his  charming  sister  Marianne  with  him,  as  Mm.  ThMtif 
will  be  quite  alone,  with  a  shocking  headache,  and  is  sfeiisiMa 
her  nerves  are  affected  ;  and  Dr.  Cardamum  says,  that  (esps^^ 
cially  in  Mrs.  T.  T.'s  case)  it  is  downright  death  to  nervous  pi^ 
tients  to  be  alone  an  instant ;  she  therefore  trusts  Mf .  Fredii^ 
ick  will  not  refuse  to  come  and  make  her  laugh.  Mrs.  Tbere^^ 
sa  has  taken  care  to  provide  a  few  macaroons  for  her  Ktllo  tt*' 
vourite,  who  said  she  was  particularly  fond  of  them  the  oCbsf 
day.  Mrs.  Theresa  hopes  they  will  all  come  at  aix,  or  btfar^ 
not  forgetting  Miss  Sophy,  if  she  wiU  condescend  to  be  of 
the  party." 

At  the  first  reading  of  this  note,   *^  the  entetttming'^lfr. 
Frederick,  and  the  charming  Miss  Marianne,  laughed  liearl37» 


a»d  lookod  at  Sofbj  w  if  th^j  ^tre  afirtic],  ihit  the  ihould 
think  it  possibl9|  they  OQuld  Uki  sueh  gross  flaiury ;  but,  upoD  a 
mwod  p^H'usal,  MariMoe  oba^rved*  ibat  it  certainly  was  good- 
utur«c|  qX  Mrs.  Theresa  to  rimesnbor  the  macaroons  ;  and 
fV^erick  sjlowed,  that  it  w«s  wroog  to  laugh  at  the  poor  wo* 
0^,  hecausQ  ^he  bad  tbe  headache*  Then,  twisting  the  note 
iq.  his  fingers,  be  appealed  to  Sophy ;  ^^  Well,  Sophy,  leave  off 
drawing  fof  an  instant,  and  tell  us,  what  answer  ean  we  send  ?" 
*'  Can  !  we  cap  s^nd  what  ae^wer  wa  please.''  ^  Yes,  I  know 
that,"  said  Frederick ;  ^'  1  would  reCuse  if  t  could,  but  we 
QUjght  not  to  do  any  thing  ruda,  should  we  f  So  I  think  we 
i^jlght  as  well  go*  Hey  !  beoaesa  we  could  not  refuse,  if  we 
lioald,  I  say«" 

<<  You  have  mada  such  Qonfuaion,"  replied  Sophy,  ^'  betweea 
^guUn^U  <^°d  tpouidu^u  and  shovidn%  that  I  can*t  un  derstand 
jQU  ;  surely  they  are  different  thingsu"  '^  Different ;  no,^ 
i^ied  Frederick,  ^'  coidd,  would»  should,  might,  and  ought,  are 
ail  the  saxuf  thing  in  the  Latin  granunar  ;  all  of  'em  signs  of 
tbe  potential  mood,  vou  koow«"  Sophy,  whose  powers  of  rea* 
aeeing  were  not  to  be  confounded  even  by  quotations  from  the 
Itfltin  grammar,  looked  up  soberly  from  her  drawing,  and  an- 
Sfreredt  That  very  likely  those  words  might  be  aigns  of  the 
same  thing  in  the  Latin  grammar,  but  that  she  believed  they 
maul  pwfectly  different  things  ia  real  life. 

^*  Tbal'a  just  as  people  please,"  said  her  sophistical  brother, 
^  you  Imow  words  mean  nothing  in  themselves.  If  I  choose  to 
eatt  eiy  hat  my  cadwalladar,  you  would  understand  me  just  as 
nella  after  I  bad  once  aii:plained  it  to  you,  that  by  cadwallader 
I  meant  this  black  tbibg,  that  I  put  upon  my  head  ;  eadwalla* 
4er  and  bat  would  then  be  just  tbe  same  thing  to  you/' 

'*  Then  why  have  two  words  for  the  same  thing  ?"  said  Son 
jtij  i  ^  and  what  has  this  to  do  with  could  and  should  i  You 
wanted  to  prove  ■  -^  "  1  wanted  to  prove,"  interrupted 
Frederick,  *^  that  it's  not  worth  while  U)  dispute  for  two  hours 
fkKyui  two  words.  Po  keep  to  tbe  point*  Sophy,  and  don't  dis« 
pete  with  aie%"    ^'  I  was  not  disputix^*  1  was  reasoning.^' 

'*  Well,  reasoning  or  disputing.  Women  have  no  business 
tp  do  eilber,  for  how  should  they  know  how  to  chop  logic  like 
mm."  At  this  coQtemptuous  aaroaam  upoe  her  sex,  Sophy's 
eejtoiir  roseu  '*  There  !^'  crie^  Frederink,  exulting,  *<  Now 
we  shaU  see  a  philosopheresa  in  a  passion.  I'd  give  six-pence, 
lialf-prtee  for  a  harlequin  entertainment,  lo  see  Sophy  in  a  pas- 
ami*  New,  Marianne,  fook  at  her  brush  dabbling  so  fast  in 
ibe  walar  !''    Sophjr,  who  eould  not  easily  bear  to  be  laughed 

ei  wilk  awne  tttUe  indignatioA  aaid,  **  Brother,  I  wish»^^ 

^  There  !  There !  eried  Frederick,  pointing  to  die  colour, 
which  rose  in  her  cheek  almost  to  her  temples ;  *^  Rising  ! 
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Rising  !  Rising !  Look  at  the  thermometer.      Blood  heat ! 
Blood  i  Fever  heat !  Boiling  water  heat !  Marianne." 

^'  Then,"  said  Sophy,  smiling,  "  you  should  ftaod  a  Itcde 
farther  off,  both  of  you  ;  leave  the  thermometer  to  ilaelf  a  little 
while ;  give  it  time  to  cool.  It  will  come  down  tb  temperate 
by  the  time  you  look  again.'*  ^*  O,  brother,"  cried  Mafiaooe, 
**  she's  so  good-humour'd,  don't  teaze  her  any  more ;  Bad  dooH 
draw  heads  upon  her  paper  ;  and  don't  stretch  her  nibtweat; 
and  don't  let  us  dirty  any  more  of  her  brushes  :  See  !  tluNMiB 
of  her  tumbler  are  all  manner  of  colours." 

^'  O,  I  only  mixed  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  to  show  yon, 
Marianne,  that  all  colours  mixed  together  make  white.  But 
she  is  temperate  now,  and  1  won't  plague  her  ;  she  shall  chop 
logic  if  she  likes  it,  though  she  is  a  woman."  "  But  that's  not 
fair,  brother,"  said  Marianne,  *'  to  say  woman  in  that  way. 
I'm  sure  Sophy  found  out  how  to  tie  that  difficult  knot,  wUdi 
papa  allowed  to  us  yesterday,  long  before  you  did,  though  yoa 
are  a  man."  *'  Not  long,"  said  Frederick  ;  "  besides,  that 
was  only  a  conjuring  trick."  "  It  was  very  ingenious  though," 
said  Marianne,  ^'  and  papa  said  so  ;  and  besides,  she  under- 
stood the  rule  of  three,  which  was  no  conjuring  trick,  beuer 
than  you  did,  though  she  is  a  woman  ;  and  she  may  reason  too, 
mamma  says." 

'^  Very  well,  let  her  reason  away,"  said  the  provokbg  wit ; 
^^ alll  have  to  say  is,  she'll  never  be  able  to  make  a  pudding.^^ 
**  Why  not,  pray,  brother,"  inquired  Sophy,  looking  up  agaia 
very  gravely.  "  Why,  you  know,  papa  himself,  the  other  dajr 
at  dinner,  said,  that  that  woman,  who  talks  Greek  and  Latia  as 
well  as  I  do,  is  a  fool  after  all  ;  and  that  she  had  better  have 
learned  sometliing  useful ;  and  Mrs.  Tattle  said,  she'd  answer 
for  it  she  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  pudding." 

'^  Well,  but  I  am  not  talking  Greek  and  Lfatin,  am  I  P" 
"  No,  but  you  are  drawing,  and  that's  the  same  thing." 
<^  The  same  thing !  O  Frederick,"  said  little  Marianoe, 
laughing.  '^  You  may  laugh,  but  I  say  it  is  the  same  sort  of 
thing.  Women,  that  are  always  drawing  and  reasoning,  nevtt 
know  how  to  make  puddings  ;  Mrs.  Theresa  Tattle  said  SO5 
when  I  showed  her  Sophy's  beautiful  drawing  yesterday." 

"  Mrs.  Theresa  Tattle  might  say  so,"  replied  Sophy,  calm- 
ly, "  but  1  do  not  perceive  the  reason,  brother,  why  drawing 
should  prevent  me  from  learning  how  to  make  a  pudding." 
**  Well,  I  say  you'll  never  learn  to  make  a  good  pudding." 
"  I  have  learned,"  continued  Sophy,  who  was  mixing  ber 
colours,  "  to  mix  such  and  such  colours  together,  to  make  the 
colour  that  1  want ;  and  why  should  I  not  be  able  to  learn  to 
mix  flour  and  butter,  and  43ugar  and  egg  together,  to  make  the 
taste  that  1  want  ?"  ... 
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^  O,  but  mixing  will  never  do,  unless  ]rou  know  the  quanti- 
ties Kke  a  cook  ;  and  you  would  never  learn  the  right  quanti- 
ties." ^  How  did  the  cook  learn  thent  f  cannot  I  learn  them 
as  she  did  r 

**  Yes,  but  you'd  never  do  it  exactly,  and  mind  the  spoonfuUs 
right,  by  the  receipt,  like  a  cook,  exactly .'' 

**  Indeed  !  indeed  but  she  would,''  cried  Marianne  eagerly, 
^  and  a  great  deal  more  exactly,  for  Mamma  has  taught  her  to 
wei^  and  measure  things  very  carefully  ;  and  when  I  was  ill, 
she  always  weighed  my  bark  so  nicely,  and  dropped  my  drops 
do    carefully  ;    not  like  the   cook.     When  Mamma  took  me 
down  to  see  her  make  a  cake  once,  I  saw  her  spoonfulls,  and 
her  ounces,  and  her  handfulls  :  she  dashed  and  splashed  with- 
out minding  exactness,  or  the  receipt,  or  any  thing.     I'm  sure 
Sophy  would  make  a  much  better  pudding,  if  exactness  only  is 
wanting."     "  Well,  gra:nting  that  she  could  make  the  best  pud- 
ding in  the  whole  world,  what  does  that  signify  ?    I  say  she 
sever  would,  so  it  comes  to  the  same  thing." 
^*  Never  would  !  how  can  you  tell  that,  brother." 
'^  Why  now  look  at  her,  with  her  books,  and  her  drawings, 
and  all  this  apparatus  ;  do  you  think  she  would  ever  jump  up, 
with  all  her  nicety  too,  and  put  by  all  these  things,  to  go  down 
into  the   greasy   kitchen,  and  plump  up  to  the  elbows  in  suet, 
like  a  cook,  for  a  plum  pudding  ?"     **  I  need  not  plump  up  to 
die  elbows,  brother,"  said  Sophy,  smiling  ;  ^*  nor  is  it  necessa- 
ry, that  I  should  be  a  cook  ;  but  if  it  were  necessary,  I  hope  I 
should  be  able  to  make  a  pudding." 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  cried  Marianne,  warmly, "  that  she  would 
jump  up,  and  put  by  all  her  things  in  a  minute,  if  it  was  neces- 
sary, and  run  down  stairs  and  up  again  like  lightning,  or  do  any 
thing  that  was  ever  so  disagreeable  to  her,  even  about  the  suet, 
with  all  her  nicety,  brother,  I  assure  you,  as  she  used  to  do  any 
thing,  every  thing  for  me,  when  I  was  ill  last  winter.  O,  bro- 
dier,  she  can  do  any  thing  ;  and  she  could  make  the  best  plum 
(kidding  in  the  whole  world,  I'm  sure,  in  a  minute,  if  it  was. 
necessary." 


CHAPTER  H. 

A  KNOCK  at  the  door  from  Mrs.  Theresa  Tattle's  servant  re- 
called Marianne  to  the  business  of  the  day.  **  There,"  said 
Frederick,  *'  we  have  sent  no  answer  all  this  time..  It's  ne- 
cessary to  think  of  that  in  a  minute."  The  servant  came  with 
his  mistress's  compliments,  to  let  the  young  ladies  and  Mr. 
Frederick  know,  that  she  was  waiting  tea  for  ^em.    • 


«<  Wahbg  t  tken  we  wiit  go, -'  vtid  Fmdmek. 

!%«  s^nmiit  opened  the  door  wider,  to  let  bim  im39»  and 
M ariaane  thought  sha  must  foUow  her  brother,  sp  that  ikmf 
went  down  stairs  together,  whilst  Sophy  gave  her  own  meauge 
to  the  servant,  and  quietly  staid  at  her  usual  occupations. 

Mrs.  Tattle  was  seated  at  her  tea-tahle,  wiA  a  hurge  plate  q{ 
macaroons  heaide  her,  when  Frederick  vki  Marianne  enlemd. 
She  was  *^  dehghted*'  they  were  come,  mad  **  grieved"  not  to 
see  Miss.  Sophy  akng  wi^  them.  Marianne  coloured  a  htdei 
fer,  though  flibe  iad  precipitately  fbUowed  her  brother,  and 
though  he  had  quieted  her  conscience  for  a  mpro^nt,  by  sayim 
*f  You  know  papa  and  mamma  told  us  to  dp  what  we  tboogbt 
best,'^  yet  she  did  not  feel  quiie  pleanfd  fnjdi  herself  ;  a^d  it 
was  not  till  after  Mrs.  Theresa  had  e^di^uat^  ^11  her  compli- 
ments, and  half  her  macaroons,  that  she  could  restore  her  spir* 
its  to  their  usual  height.  <'  Come,  Mr.  Frederick,"  said  she, 
after  tea,  *'  you  promised  to  make  me  laugh  ;  and  nobody  can 
make  me  laugh  so  wdl  as  yourself/'  *'  O  brpther,"  swd  Ma- 
rianne, *^  show  Bfrs.  Theresa  Dr.  Carhuade  eating  his  dioMr, 
and  I  will  be  Mrs.  Carbuncle.'' 

Jlferiafitte.    Now,  my  dear,  what  shal)  I  help  you  to  i 

Frederick*  My  dear  !  Ac  never  oaUs  hw  my  dofc»  jou 
know,  but  ahrays  Doctor. 

Mar.    Well  then.  Doctor,  what  will  you  eat  torday  f 

Fred.  Eat,  madam  !  Eat  I  Nothing  !  Notbiug  1  I  donH 
see  aqr  thing  here  that  I  can  eat,  ma'aai. 

Mar.  Here's  eels,  sir  ;  let  me  help  you  to  spipe  e||l,  stew- 
ed eel,  sir,  you  Used  to  be  fond  of  atewed  eel. 

Fred.  Used,  ma'am,  used  !  But  I'm  sick  of  stewed  efh* 
You  woidd  tire  one  of  any  thing.  Am  I  to  see  nptluBg  bet 
eels  f    And  what's  this  at  the  bottom  f 

Ma/f.  Mutton,  Doctor,  roast  mutton,  if  you'U  be  so  goo4  ^ 
to  cut  it. 

Fred.  Cut  it,  ma'am,  I  canH  cut  it,  I  say.  It's  es  bard  |S 
e  deal  board.  You  might  as  well  tell  me  to  cut  the  taUfb 
ma'am.  Mutton,  indeed  !  not  a  bit  of  fat.  Roast  mutlop,  in- 
deed !  not  a  drop  of  gravy.  Mutton,  truly  !  quite  a  eiiute* 
I'll  have  none  of  it. — Here,  take  it  away ;  take  it  down  stairs  to 
the  cook.  It's  a  very  hard  case,Mrs.  CflLrbuncle,that  I  can  nev- 
er have  a  bit  of  any  thmg,  that  I  can  eat  at  my  own  table.  Mis. 
Carbuncle,  since  I  was  married,  ma'am  ;  I,  that  am  the  easisft 
man  in  the  whole  world  to  please  about  my  dinner.  It's  reaOf 
very  extraordinary,  Mrs.  Carbuncle  I  Wbiit  bs?o  yqa  ^  ihtf 
corner  there,  under  the  cover  i 

Mar^    Pbtties»  air :  oyster  patties. 

FreJL  Potties,  ma'am  !  kickshaws  !  I  bato  kifakabam. 
Not  worth  puttmg  under  a  cover,  ma'am*  And  why  bsve  not 
you  glass  covers,  that  one  may  see  one's  dinner  before  one,  be- 
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fore  it  grows  coM  wMi  askibg  quMion^)  Mrs.  G«rB>uifde,  and 
tiffing  op  covers  ?  But  notodj  fans  any  sens^^  and  i  «e^  no 
#ater-plate8  anj  where  UlMj. 

iMar.  Do,  praf  ^  DoctDti  left  me  help  yon  td  bit  of  this  chidt- 
en  before  it  gets  cold,  my  destr. 

Fnd,    (jksHt)    ^  My  dear"  agakr,  Manafihe  ! 

Mar.  Yes,  brother,  beeausfe  ^0  il  frigMened  fou  kiiow, 
aiid  Mrs.  Garbuncte  always  sayfe  **  my  dear"  to  him  wheai  An^s 
frightened,  and  looks  so  pale  ttoin  sidie  to  aid^i  and  sondfedtnes 
bbe  cries  before  dinner's  done  ;  and  Aon  all  tbJb  tompony  are 
i^ce  sitent,  and  don't  know  what  to  do. 

^  O,  such  a  little  ereature  i  t6  hfttta  so  nircfa  ^ns^  tdo  t" 
^exdaioied  Mr^.  Theresa  with  ritpture.  **  Mr.  Frederid, 
you'll  make  me  die  with  laughing  ! — Pray  go  oib,  Dbbtot  CW- 
boncle." 

Fred.  Well,  ma'am,  then  if  I  must  eat  somdiblilg,  W6txd  tie 
«  bit  of  fowl ;  a  leg  and  wmg,  th«  Kter-wmg^  iLnd  a  bk  of  the 
breast,  oyster  aauce,  and  a  aHoe  of  that  faftm^  HTyoii  bleasi, 
ma'am.  (Dr.  Carbuntlii  tat$  f>oradci«ily^  iuith  Mi  head  dmtk 
to  his  plate^  and  droj^ping  the  taucei  ke  bmd^  Up  ftfr  ebAt 
tight  ettrosk  the  breast)  Hera— A  piat^^  kilifoj  Md  fork,  bit 
o'bread,  a  glass  of  Dorchester  ale  ! 

'<  O,  admirable  !"  exclaimed  Mrs;  Tatdtl,  ^ppittg  her 
hands.  ^^  Now,  brother,  suppose  that  it  is  after  dinner,"  said 
Marianne,  *'  and  show  us  how  die  doctor  goes  to  sleep." 

Frederick  threw  himself  back  hi  ati  tfm  chair,  leaning  his 
head  back,  with  his  mouth  opeti,  Sttdridg  ;  nodded  from  time 
to  time,  crossed  and  uncros^^d  Mi  l^gs,  tned*to  waken  himself 
by  twitching  his  wig,  settling  his  collar,  blowing  his  nose,  and 
rapbitag  ok  the  lid  of  his  ^aff4ox.  Ml  Whith  idfioAeelf  divert- 
ed Mrs.  Taule,  wbo^  whiElA  shi^  cc«ild  ^  bers^f  fh>m  labgb- 
fai|i,  ^  dectored  it  madie  her  sigh  bo,  46  think  irf  di^  lite  pSttb 
Mrs.  Garbuocle  led  with  that  msUi,  atid  all  kk  titiahi|  Ccki.'  feir 
tier  jolntui^^  was  mithittg,  nett  tb  iiothing,  thdu^h  k  grdat  ttflttg 
Id  b«  aixre  fafer  frietids  thbiight  f(bT  het^  #h^h  JM  #i^  br^  Sii^ 
Ridgway^  before  Aie  was  marricfd.  9ach  i  Wife  ite  sh^  nfak§^ 
txMtemvrM  Mrs.  Theresa,  liMng  up  h«t  hind^  dftd  ^s  fti  heal^^ 
e»,  ^'  and  so  mocb  flsr  sb6  hts  gong  thiMgk,  tHd  l^tiite  m^ht  fk 
be  ashamed  of  him^df,  H  ht  dbto  tiot  )daV^  b^  :fc>tti^Effii^  di^ 
Viordiiiafy  in  hi^  Will ;[  (bf  tildr  iV  i^hicft  tN}^  sM  4ill,-  ^hl  can 
never  keep  a  carriage,  or  live  Uke  any  body  else  on  her  iimi^ 
ure,  after  al),  Ae  telts  me,  ubot  sdtil  f  A  s^  pt^e&t  after 
iast  huabaifd^s  d^ath  to  Idok  lorward  ^  te^^S  ^  bdhg  ^X)^ 
fortaUe^  as  her  friend  ekpidbtM  ^  aHd'  ^i  jMtf  }t)ung  flnttj^ 
knowing  no  better,  yf^tim  di^  mifftii^H^.  I^eople  should 
•lobk  iota  dMW  thitt]S^  beferAttid;  «i!f  ne¥»  lAmf  it  ilF/I  say^ 
Miss  MaKame;" 
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AGss  MariaDQe«  who  did  not  cleariy  comprehend  diis  a^r 
of  the  jointure,  or  the  reason  why  Mrs.  Carbuncle  would  be  so 
unhappy  after  her  husband's  death,  turned  to  Frederick,  who 
was  at  that  instant  studying  Mrs.  Theresa  as  a  future  character 
to  mimic,  *'  Brother,^  said  Marianne,  ''now  sing  an  Italian 
song  for  us  like  Miss  Croker.  Pray,  Miss  Croker,  favour  us 
with  a  song.  Mrs.  Theresa  Tattle  has  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  you  sing  ;  she's  quite  impatient  to  hear  you  ^g.** 

^  Yes,  indeed  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Theresa. 

Frederick  put  his  hands  before  him  afiectedly ;  '^  O,  indeed, 
ma'am  !  indeed,  ladies  !  I  really  am  so  hoarse,  it  distresses  me 
so  to  be  pressed  to  sinfi: ;  besides,  upon  my  word,  I  have  quil# 
left  off  singing.  I've  never  sung  once,  except  for  very  parties-^ 
lar  people,  this  winter.** 

Mar.  But  Mrs.  Theresa  Tattle  is  a  very  particular  persos. 
I'm  sure  youll  sing  for  her. 

Fred.  Certainly,  ma'am,  I  allow  you  use  a  powerful  argu- 
ment ;  but  I  assure  you  now,  I  would  do  my  best  to  oblige  yoil, 
but  1  absolutely  have  forgotten  all  my  English  songs.  Nobody 
hears  any  thing  but  Italian  now,  and  I  have  been  so  giddy,  as 
to  leave  my  Italian  music  behind  me.  Besides,  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  hazard  myself  without  an  accompaniment* 

Mar.     Oh,  try.  Miss  Croker,  for  once. 

(FrMbridt  tinftf  «/Ur  wtmtk  frthdSnf.} 
Vlotante  In  tbt  psoliy, 
On^wlny  of  a  natton  boat : 

Bow  dM  foawvd  if. 

Bow  dM  dawad  It, 
When  dM  fooadbendf  akMMb 

'<  Charming  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tattle  ; "  so  like  Miss  Crok- 
er, I'm  sure  I  shall  think  of  you,  Mr.  Frederick,  when  I  bear 
het  asked  to  sing  again.  Her  voice,  however,  introduces  her 
to  very  pleasant  parties,  and  she's  a  girl  that's  very  much  taken 
notice  of,   and  I   don't  doubt  will  go  off  vastly  well.     She's  a 

E articular  favourite  of  mine,  you  must  know  ;  and  I  mean  to  do 
er  a  piece  of  service  the  first  opportunity,  by  saying  sometfaing 
or  other,  that  shall  go  round  to  her  relations  m  Northumber- 
land, and  make  them  do  something  for  her  ;  as  well  they  may, 
for  they  are  rolling  in  gold,  and  won't  give  her  a  penny." 

Mar.  Now,  brother,  read  the  newspaper  like  CounseUor 
Puff. 

<<  O,  pray  do,  Mr.  Frederick,  for  I  declare  I  admire  you  of 

all  things  !  you  are  quite  yourself  to-night.     Here's  a  newspa* 

per,  sir.     Pray  let  us  have  Councell(Mr  Puff.     It's  not  late.** 

{Frederick  reads  in  a  pompous  vciet] ' 

^'  As  a  delicate  white  hand  has  ever  been  deemed  a  diftin- 

guishing  ornament  ia  either  sex,  Messrs.  Valiant  and  Wiaeeoi^ 
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ceive  it  to  be  their  du^,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  ad- 
vertise the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Great  Britain  in  general,  and 
their  friends  in  jparticular,  that  they  have  now  ready  for  sale,  as 
usual  at  the  Hippocrates'  Head,  a  fresh  assortment  of  new-in- 
vented, much-adinired  primrose  soap. ^To  prevent  imposi- 
tions and  counterfeits,  the  public  are  requested  to  take  notice^ 
that  the  only  genuine  primrose  soap  is  stamped  on  the  outside, 
*  Valiant  and  Wise*' '' 

'^  O  you  most  incomparable  mimic !  'tis  absolutely  the  Coun- 
sellor himself.  I  absolutely  must  show  you,  some  day,  to  mv 
friend. Lady  Battersby  ;  you'd  absolutely  make  her  (he  with 
laAighing ;  and  she'd  quite  adore  you,"  said  Mrs.  Theresa,  who 
was  well  aware  that  every  pause  must  be  filled  with  flattery. 
"  Pray  go  on,  pray  go  on,  I  shall  never  be  tired,  if  I  were  to 
sit  looking  at  you  these  hundred  years." 

Stimulated  by  these  plaudits,  Frederick  proceeded  to  show 
how  Colonel  Epaulette  blew  his  nose,  flourished  his  cambric 
handkerchief,  bowed  to  Lady  Di  Periwinkle  ;  and  admired  her 
work,  saying,  ^*  Done  by  no  hands,  as  you  may  guess,  but 
those  of  Fairly  Fair." — ^Whilst  Lady  Di,  he  observed,  simper- 
ed so  prettily,  and  took  herself  so  quietly  for  Fairly  Fair,  not 
perceiving,  that  the  Colonel  was  admiring  his  own  nails  all 
the  while. 

Next  to  Colonel  Epaulette,  Frederick,  at  Marianne's  partic- 
ular desire,  came  into  the  room  like  Sir  Charles  Slang. 

"  Very  well,  brother,"  cried  she,  "  your  hand  down  to  the 
very  bottom  of  your  pocket,  and  your  other  shoulder  up  to 
your  ear  ;  but  you  are  not  quite  wooden  enough,  and  yon 
should  walk  as  if  your  hip  was  out  of  joint. — ^There  now,  Mrs. 
Tattle,  are  not  those  good  eyes  ;  they  stare  so  like  his  without 
seeming  to  see  any  thing  all  the  while." 

''  Excellent !  admirable  !  Mr.  Frederick,  I  must  say  you 
are  the. best  mimic  of  your  age  I  ever  saw,  and  I'm  sure  Lady 
Battersby  will  think  so  too.  That  is  Sir  Charles  to  the  very 
life.  But  with  all  that,  you  must  know  he's  a  mighty  pleasant, 
fashionable  young  man,  when  you  come  to  know  him,  and  has 
a  great  deal  of  sense  under  all  that,  and  is  of  a  very  good  fami- 
ly^  the  Slangs,  you  know.  Sir  Charles  will  come  into  a  fine 
fortune  himself  next  year,  if  he  can  keep  clear  of  gambling, 
which  1  hear  is  his  foible,  poor  young  man.  Pray  go  on,  1  in- 
terrupt you,  Mr.  Frederick." 

^^  Now,  brother,"  said  Marianne.  '*  No,  Marianne,  I  c^i  do 
no  more,  I'm  quite  tired,  and  1  will  do  no  more,"  said  Freder- 
ick, stretching  himself  at  full  length  upon  a  sopha. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  laughter,  and  whilst  the  voice  of  flatte- 
ry yet  sounded  in  his  ear,  Frederick  felt  sad,  dbpleased  with 
himself,  and  disgusted  with  Mrs.  Theresa.  *<  What  a  deep 
sigh  was  there  !"  said  Mrs.  Theresa,    ^*  what  can  make  you 
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sigh  ^  bhMly  f  yoU)  who  bidk«  6totf  hotf  dMi  Ikngh.    0^ 
iuch  another  sigh  again  f* 

"  Marianna/'  cried  Frederick,  <'  do  jou  hn&eAibot*  Ae  niii 
in  the  mask.''  ^  What  aian  ia  the  maak^  hrocher  f  '<  Th« 
iiiaii«"4be  aetor-^the  buffbon,  that  1117  father  told  M  cf,  wli6 
Iliad  to  ory  hehiad  the  mask)  thatikiade  ev^ry  bodjr  obe  hugh." 

<<  Cry  !  BlesB  me/*  said  Mrs.  ThereM,  '<  MighQr  bdd !  ns^ 
extraordinary  !  but  one  canH  be  surprised  at  meetitig  With  ek- 
traordidary  characters  aiAongst  that  Hoe  of  peOj^fo.  A^^torii 
by  professioti,  you  know,  who  are  brought  up  from  the  egg  M 
make  th^r  fortuaei  or  at  least  their  bread,  by  theii*  oddidei 
But,  diy  dear  Mr.  Frederick,  you  are  quite  pale,  qirit^  ethansh 
ed,— «4io  woiider^**^what  will  you  have,  a  glass  of  cow^p  wine  f^ 

*<  O,  no,  thank  you,  ma'am,''  said  Frederick.  <*  O^  yds  ; 
indeed  you  must  not  leare  me  without  taking  aomethii^  ;  and 
Miss  Marianne  must  have  another  macaroon  ;  1  insist  o^  ft,** 
said  Mrs.  Theresa,  ringing  the  bell.  **  It  is  not  late,  and  toy 
man  Christopher  will  bring  up  the  cowslip  wine  in  A  fnlattie.'' 

*^  But  Sophy !  and  papa  and  mamma  you  know  wUlcoM 
home  just  now,''  said  Marianne. 

*^  O,  Miss  Sophy  has  her  books  and  drawings  ;  yon  knoW, 
she's  never  afraid  of  being  alone  ;  besides,  tOHMght  it  was  h^ 
own  choice  :  and  as  to  your  papa  and  mamma,  they  wm/t  h6 
home  to-night,  I'm  pretty  sure,  for  a  gentleman,  who  had  it 
from  their  own  authority,  told  me  where  they  were  gbmg,  wbMi 
is  farther  off  than  they  thmk,  but  they  did  not  consult  me  ;  and 
I  fancy  they'll  be  obliged  to  sleep  out,  so  yon  need  riot  be  in  1 
hurry  about  them.  We'll  have  candled."  The  deoT  6peMi 
just  as  Mrs.  Tattle  was  going  to  ring  the  bell  Ugain  for  caddies, 
and  the  cowslip  wine.  '^  Christopher  !  Christophet  !"  stkl 
Mrs.  Theresa,  who  was  standing  at  the  fire.  With  iter  back  W 
the  door,  when  it  opened)  '*  Christopher !  priiy  bring-^'--da 
you  hear  f "  But  no  Christopher  answered  !  and,  upon  tuiiiiri| 
round,  Mrs.  Tattle,  instead  of  Christopher,  beheld  two  littie 
black  figures,  which  stood  perfectly  stiU  and  nlent.  It  was  s* 
dark,  that  their  forms  couM  scarcely  be  discerned. 

*'  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  who  and  whtit  majf  yod  be  i 
Speak,  I  conjure  you  !  What  are  ye f"  "The  ohittmey^ 
sweepers,  ma'am,  and  please  your  ladyilhip.'^  "  ChiitaBey* 
sweepers,"  repeated  Frederick  and  MarianM,  burstinK  6111  i 
laughing.  "  Chimney-sweepers  !"  repeated  iMrs^  TMIreM, 
pihovoked  at  the  recollection  of  her  late  solemn  addreisa  to  Aen. 
"  Chimney-sweepers  !  and  could  not  you  Miy  16  a  fitde  ioel^ 
er  ?  and  pray  what  brings  you  here,  gendemed,  At  (tAi  tirihe^ 
night  f^  "  The  bell  rang,  m^'am,'*  aatswBridd  the  tfqbeaking 
voice. 

"  The  befl  rang  !  yoS)  for  Christopher.  Th^  boy's  MA  &t 
drunk."     "  Ma'am,"  said  the  tallest  of  Che  chiAMy-^H^pt^ 
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nan^^;  **  Ma'aim^  yoqr  bjrgtber  cbosuBod  119  tQ  ^09^  Mf-  wti^H 
till  bj^  rqjig ;  ifo  W9  di4«" 

^  My  brothiejp,  I  b^v^  do  btotber,  dunoo,"  s^  Mrf ,  ThiMM«^ 

««]y(r.  Ed^n,  madam."  ''  O,  ha  I"  agid  Mrs.  TatjOe,  in  a 
SlofQ  complacept  toney  ^^  tbe  bcqF  takas  me  (or  Misji  Qi^rtb^l 
^en,  J  perceive  ;"  ^nd,  flaltaiad  to  be  tiLken  in  the  darl^,  by  4 
chimney-sweeper,  for  a  young  and  bandaone  l^dy,  Mra.  Tbe^ 
B0^  laughed  wi  informed  Un^  ^  Ibat  they  hi^d  mistal^tii  the 
pDom  ;  thi^t  tbey  must  go  up  Hootber  pair  gf  st^rs,  and  tivn  l# 
|i0kft«'''  7be  cbimaeyrsweeper  w'uk  tb^  aqueakiof  voice 
Mwed,  tkanked  her  ladya^  for  thif  iaform^tjoDy  siMd  ^*  Qoo^ 
M(ht  to  ye,  quality  ;"  and  they  hol^l^  nppved  towards  die  door. 

<'  Stay,"  said  Mr^  Tattle^  wbosf  ci^iosiiQf  was  ex^tedi 
^  Wh9(  can  the  Edens  want  witb  chinuey-aweep^f  M  ^ 
time  p'nighty  I  wonder  ?  CbriiftopeF,  did  ypu  hear  ai^y  thing 
a|KOi|t  it  ?"  aaid  t)iQ  )^y  to  her  fgg^aAn  who  waa  qow  ]ighh 
bg  tbe  candles. 

"  Upon  my  word,  m^'am,"  sai4  the  servant,  ^<  |  cwH  i^^i 
bi|t  I'll  step  down  below  an4  inquiry  I  begrd  di^m  talking 
ihput  it  in  the  kitchen,  but  )  only  got  a  word  ber^  wd  tb^lO* 
fiir  I  WIM9  hjimting  fi>r  the  snuff-disb,  as  I  knew  it  np^st  he  (iw 
fji^sdies,  when  (  heard  the  bell  ring,  maHui^  so  I  thought  tQ 
S^  the  snuff«4isb,  before  I  ig^swered  the  b^,  (x  l  know  )t 
pMist  be  f(y  candles  you  rang*  But  if  you  j^ei^se,  1%  st^p 
dovn  now,  mg'i^ro,  and  see  aboqt  t^e  chimney-sweeps." 

**Tes,  step  down  do,  aqd,  Christopher,  bring  up  the  cowslip 
^jpine,  and  some  more  macaroons  for  my  little  Marianne." 

Sbrianne  withdrew  racier  coldly  from  a  kiss,  wbich  Mrs. 
Rattle  was  going  to  give  her^  ibr  she  was  spi^ewbat  surprised 
ait  the  familiarity,  with  which  this  lady  ulked  to  her  fpoUnail* 
ISbo  had  not  been  used  to  these  manners  in  her  father  and  mo- 
llier,  and  she  did  npt  like  them. 

.  M  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Tattle  to  Christopher,  who  vf^s  now  re« 
turned,  *^  wbat  is  the  news  ?"  *^  Ma^am,  the  little  feUow  with 
the  squeaking  voice  has  been  telliiig  me  the  whole  story.'  The 
plher  mpming,  ma^am,  emrly,  he  and  th^  other  were  down  the 
(11)1,  fwpeping  in  Pan(c|i9®-ro?r  S  tl^oBp  chinmies,  they  say  ^e 
4f4Scult ;  ^nd  the  square  fellpWi  m?^'i^m,  thp  biggest  of  the  two 
boys,  got  wedged  in  t^  chimney  ;  the  other  Kttle  fellow  was 
1^  at  the  top  at  the  time,  and  beard  the  cry,  l|ut  in  his  fright, 
and  all,  he  did  not  know  wb^t  to  do,  ma'am,  for  he  looke4 
4)KH|t  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  not  a  soul  coMld  he  see 
ftirriog,  but  a  few  th^  he  eould  npt  make  mind  his  screech  ; 
|be  iK>y  within  abpopt  stifling  too.  So  he  screeched,  and 
screeched,  all  he  could  ;  ^d  by  the  greatest  cbfuiee  ip  life, 
ini^'am,  old  Mr.  ]^4en  vr^s  just  gpiqg  4pwq  the  ^1  to  fetch  bis 
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"  Aye,"  mterrupted  Mrs.  Theresa,  <'  friend  Epbraim  is  ooe 
of  your  early  risers.^    '*  Well,"  said  Marianne,  impaliently. 

"  So,  ma'am,  hearing  the  screech,  he  turns  and  sees  the 
sweep,  and  the  moment  he  understands  the  matter ^ 

'^  I'm  sure  he  must  have  taken  some  time  to  understand  it," 
interposed  Mrs.  Tattle,  "  for  he's  the  slowest  creature  breath- 
ing, and  the  deafest  in  company.  Gro  on,  Christopher.  So 
the  sweep  did  make  him  bear  ?" 

^^  So  he  says,  ma'am ;  and  so  the  old  gentleman  went  in,  and 
pulled  the  boy  out  of  the  chimney,  with  much  ado,  ma'am." 

*^  Bless  me  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Theresa,  ^*  but  did  old  Eden 
go  up  the  chimney  himself  after  the  boy,  wig  and  all."' 

"Why,  ma'am,"  said  Christopher, -^ith  a  look  of  great 
delight,  **  that  was  all  as  one,  as  the  very  'dentical  words  J  put 
to  the  boy  myself,  when  he  telled  me  his  story.  But,  ma'am, 
that  was  what  I  couldn't  get  out  of  him  neither,  rightly,  for  he 
is  a  churl  ;  the  big  boy,  that  was  stuck  in  the  chimney,  I  mean ; 
for  when  I  put  the  question  to  him  about  the  wig,  laughing  like, 
he  wouldn't  take  it  laughing  like  at  all,  but  would  only  make  an- 
swer to  us  like  a  bear, '  He  saved  my  life,that's  all  I  kfiow ;'— 
and  this  over  again,  ma'am,  to  all  the  kitchen  round,  that  cross- 
questioned  him.  So,  when  1  finds  him  so  stupid  and  ill-man- 
nered Kke  (for  I  offered  him  a  shilling,  ma'am,  myself,  to  tel 
about  the  wig)  but  he  put  it  back  in  a  ways,  that  did  not  be- 
come such  as  he,  to  no  lady's  butler,  ma'am  ;  whereupon  I 
turns  to  the  slim  fellow,and  he's  smarterer,  and  more  mannerly, 
ma'am,  with  a  tongue  in  his  head  for  his  betters,  but  he  could 
not  resolve  me  my  question  neither,  for  he  was  up  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney  the  best  part  o'  the  time  ;  and  when  he  came 
down,  Mr.  Eden  had  his  wig  on,  but  had  his  arm  all  bare  and 
bloody,  ma'am." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Eden,"  exclaimed  Marianne.  "  O,  Miss,  coih 
tinned  the  servant,  "  and  the  chimney-sweep  himself  was  s0 
bruised,  and  must  have  been  killed."  "  Well,  well !'  but  he^ 
alive  now  ;  go  on  with  your  story,  Christopher,'^  said  Mrs.  T. 
**  Chimney-sweepers  get  wedged  in  chimnies  every  day,  it's 
part  of  their  trade,  and  it's  a  happy  thing,  when  Aey  come  ci 
with  a  few  bruises.  To  be  sure,"  added  she,  observing  that 
both  Frederick  and  Marianne  looked  displeased  at  this  speech, 
*'  to  be  sure,  if  one  may  believe  this  story,  there  was  some  reil 
danger."  "  Real  danger  !  yes,  indeed,"  said  Marianne,  **  and 
I'm  sure  I  think  Mr.  Eden  was  very  good." 

"  Certainly,  it  was  a  most  commendable  action,  and  quite 
providential ;  so  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  saying,  when  I 
telJ  the  story  in  all  companies ;  and  the  boy  may  thank  his 
kind  stars,  I'lp  sure,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  for  such  an  escape. 

■But,  pray,  Christopher,"  said  she,  persisting  in  her  con- 
versation with   Christopher,  who  was  now  laying  the  cloth  for 
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supper^ — "  Pray  which  house  was  it  in  Paradise-row  ?    where 
tlie  Eagles  or  the  Miss  Ropers  lodge  ?  or  which  f " 

"  It  was  at  my  lady  Battersby's,  ma'am."  "  Ha  !  ha  !'* 
cried  Mrs.  Theresa,  "  I  thought  we  should  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  affair  at  last.  This  is  excelleut !  This  will  make  an  ad- 
mirable story  for  my  lady  Battersby  the  next  time  I  see  her. 
These  quakers  are  so  sly ! — Old  Eden,  1  know,  has  long  want- 
ed to  get  himself  introduced  in  that  house,  and  a  charming 
charitable  expedient  he  hit  upon  !  My  Lady  Battersby  will  en- 
joy this  of  all  things." 


CHAPTER  III. 

^^  Now,"  continued  Mrs.  Theresa,  turning  to  Frederick,  as 
soon  as  the  servant  had  left  the  room,  '*  now,  Mr.  Frederick 
Montague,  I  have  a  favour — such  a  favour  to  ask  of  you — ^it's 
a  favour  which  only  you  can  grant ;  you  have  such  talents,  and 
would  do  the  thing  so  admirably  !  and  my  lady  Battersby 
would  quite  adore  you  for  it.  She  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
be  here  to  spend  an  evening  to-morrow.  Vm  convinced  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Montague  will  find  themselves  obliged  to  fltay  out 
another  day  ;  and  I  so  long  to  show  you  off  to  her  ladyship  : 
and  your  Doctor  Carbuncle,  and  your  CounseUor  Puff,  and 
your  Miss  Croker,  and  all  your  charming  characters.  You 
must  let  me  introduce  you  to  her  ladyship  to-morrow  evening. 
Promise  me." 

"  O,  Ma'am,"  said  Frederick,  "  I  cannot  promise  you  any 
such  thing,  indeed.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  ;  but  I  cannot 
come,  indeed."  "Why  not,  my  dear  sir?  Why  not?  You 
don't  think  I  mean  you  should  promise,  if  you  are  certain  your 
Papa  and  Mamma  will  be  at  home."  "  If  they  do  come  home,  I 
will  ask  them  about  it,"  said  Frederick,  hesitating ;  for,  though 
he  by  no  means  wished  to  accept  of  the  invitation,  he  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  necessary  power  of  saying  no,  decidedly. 

**  Ask  them  !"  repeated  Mrs.  Theresa,  "  my  dear  sir,  at 
your  age,  must  you  ask  your  Papa  and  Mamma  about  such 
things  ?" 

"  Must !  no,  ma^am,"  said  Frederick  ;  "  but  I  said  I  would  ; 
1  know  I  need  not,  because  my  father  and  mother  always  let 
me  judge  for  myself  about  every  thing  almost." 

"  And  about  this  I  am  sure,"  cried  Marianne  ;  "  Papa  and 
Manuna,  you  know,  just  as  they  were  going  away,  said,  "  If 
Mrs.  Theresa  asks  you  to  come,  do  as  you  think  best." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mrs.  Theresa,  "  you  know  it  rests  with 
yourselves,  if  you  may  do  as  you  please."  '*  To  be  sure  I 
48 
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may,  Madam,"  said  Frederick,  colouring  from  that  species  of 
emotion,  wliich  is  justly  called  false  shame,  and  which  often 
conquers  real  shame ;  '^  to  be  sure,  ma'am,  I  may  do  as  I 
please." 

"  Than  I  may  make  sure  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Theresa,  "  for 
now  it  would  be  downright  rudeness,  to  tell  a  lady  you  won't  do 
as  she  pleases.  Mr.  Frederick  Montague,  I'm  sure,  is  too  well 
bred  a  young  gentleman,  to  do  so  impolite,  so  ungallant  a 
thing !" 

The  jargon  of  politeness  and  gallantry  is  frequently  brought 
by  the  silly  acquaintance  of  young  people,  to  confuse  their  sim- 
ple morality  and  clear  good  sense.  A  new  and  unintelligible 
system  is  presented  to  them,  in  a  language  foreign  to  their  un- 
derstanding, and  contradictory  to  tlieir  feelings.  They  be«- 
tate  between  new  motives  and  old  principles  ;  from  tlie  fear  of 
being  thought  ignorant,  they  become  affected  ;  and,  from  the 
dread  of  being  thought  to  be  children,  act  Uke  fools.  But  all 
this  they  feel  only,  when  they  are  in  the  company  of  such  peo- 
ple as  Mrs.  Theresa  Tattle.  ''  Ma'am,"  Frederick  began, 
'*  1  don't  mean  to  be  rude  ;  but  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  from 
coming  to  drink  tea  with  you  to-morrow,  because  my  father 
and  mother  are  not  acquainted  with  lady  Battersby,  and  may 
be  they  might  not  like " 

*^  Take  care,  take  care,"  said  Mrs.  Theresa,  laughing  at  his 
perplexity,  ^'  you  want  to  get  off  from  obliging  me,  and  you 
don't  know  how.  You  had  very  nearly  made  a  most  shocking 
blunder,  in  putting  it  all  upon  poor  lady  Battersby.  Now  you 
know  it's  impossible  Mr.  and  Mrs.Montague  could  have  in  nature 
the  slightest  objection  to  my  introducing  you  to  my  lady  Bat- 
tersby at  my  own  house  ;  for  don't  you  know,  that,  besides  her 
ladyship's  many  unexceptionable  qualities,  which  one  need  not 
talk  of,  she  is  cousin,  but  once  removed,  to  the  Trotters  of 
Lancashire,  your  mother's  great  favourites.  And  there  is  not 
a  person  at  the  Wells,  I'll  venture  to  say,  could  be  of  more  ad- 
vantage to  your  sister  Sophy,  in  the  way  of  partners,  when  sbe 
comes  to  go  to  the  balls,  which  it's  to  be  supposed  she  wiD 
some  time  or  other ;  and  as  you  are  so  good  a  brother,  that's 
a  thing  to  be  looked  to,  you  know.  Besides,  as  to  yourself 
there's  nothing  her  ladyship  delights  in  so  much  as  in  a  good 
mimic ;  and  she'll  quite  adore  you  !"  **  But  I  don't  want  her 
to  adore  me,  ma'am,"  said  Frederick,  bluntly  ;  then,  correct- 
ing himself,  added,  <*  I  mean  for  being  a  mimic." 

**  Why  not,  my  love  ?  Between  friends  can  there  be  any 
harm  in  showing  one's  talents,  you  that  have  such  talents  to 
show  ?  Shell  keep  your  secret,  I'll  answer  for  her  ;  and," 
added  she,  "  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  her  criticism  ;  for,  be- 
tween you  and  I,  she's  no  great  critic  ;  so  you'll  come.  Well, 
thank  you,  that's  settled.     How  you  have  made  me  beg  and 
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pray  ;  but  you  know  your  own  value  I  see,  as  your  entertaining 
people  always  do.  One  must  ask  a  wit,  like  a  fine  singer,  so 
often.     Well,  but  now  for  the  favour  I  was  going  to  ask  you." 

Frederick  looked  surprised  ;  for  he  thought,  that  the  favour 
of  his  company  was  what  she  meant ;  but  she  explained  her- 
self farther. 

'^  The  old  quaker  who  lodges  above,  old  Epiu'aim  Eden,  my 
lady  Battersby  and  I  have  so  much  diversion  about  him  ;  he  ts 
the  best  character,  the  oddest  creature  !  If  you  were  but  to 
see  him  come  mto  the  rooms  with  those  stiff  skirts,  or  walking 
with  his  eternal  sister  Birtha,  and  his  everlasting  broad-brim- 
med hat,  one  knows  him  a  mile  off.  But  then  his  voice,  and 
way,  and  all  together,  if  one  could  get  them  to  the  life,  theyM 
be  better  than  any  thing  on  the  stage  ;  better  even  than  any  thing 
IVe  seen  to-night ;  and  I  think  you'd  make  a  capital  Quaker 
for  my  lady  Battersby  ;  but  then  the  thing  is,  one  can  never  get 
to  hear  the  old  quiz  talk.  Now  you  who  have  so  much  inven- 
tion and  cleverness — I  have  no  invention  myself,  but  could  not 
you  hit  upon  some  way  of  getting  to  see  him,  so  that  you  might 
get  him  by  heart  ?  Pm  sure  you,  who  are  so  quick,  would 
only  want  to  see  and  hear  him  for  half  a  minute,  to  be  able  to 
take  him  off,  so  as  to  kill  one  with  laughing.  But  I  have  no 
invention." 

"  O,  as  to  the  invention,"  said  Frederick,  "  I  know  an  ad- 
mirable way  of  doing  the  thing,  if  that  was  all.  But  then  re- 
member, I  don't  say  I  will  do  the  thing,  for  I  will  not.  But  I 
know  a  way  of  getting  up  into  his  room,  and  seeing  him,  with- 
out his  knowing  1  was  there."  ''  O  tell  it  me,  you  charming, 
clever  creature  !"     "  But  remember,  I  do  not  say  I  will  dp  it." 

"  Well,  well,  let  us  hear  it,  and  you  shall  do  as  you  please 
afterwards.  Merciful  goodness  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tattle, 
*'  do  my  ears  deceive  me  ?  1  declare  I  looked  round,  and 
thought  the  squeaking  chimney-sweeper  was  in  the  room." 

<*  So  did  I,  Frederick,  I  declare,"  cried  Marianne,  laugh- 
ing*    "  I  never  heard  any  thing  so  like  his  voice  in  my  life." 

Frederick  imitated  the  squeaking  voice  of  this  chimpey- 
sweeper  to  great  perfection.  ^'  Now,"  continued  he,  '^  this 
feHow  is  just  my  height ;  the  old  Quaker,  if  my  face  were 
blackened,  and  if  I  were  to  change  clothes  with  the  chimney- 
sweeper, I'll  answer  for  it,  would  never  know  me." 

^*  O,  it's  an  admirable  invention  !  I  give  you  infinite  credit 
for  it !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Theresa.  "  It  shall,  it  must  be  done  : 
I'll  ring  and  have  the  fellow  up  this  minute." 

**  O,  no ;  do  not  ring,"  said  Frederick,  stopping  her  hand, 
^'  I  don't  mean  to  do  it.  You  know  you  promised  that  I  should 
xlo  as  I  pleased ',  1  only  told  you  my  invention."  "  Well,  well, 
bat  only  let  me  rinz,  and  a^k  whether  th^  chimney-i^eepers 
are  below ;  you  sbm  do  as  you  please  afterwards." 
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'<  Christopher,  shut  the  door  ;  Christopher,"  said  &he  to  tba 
servant,  who  came  up  when  she  rang,  <<  pray  are  the  svceeps 
gone  yet  ?"  "  No,  ma'am."  "  But  have  they  been  up  to  old 
Eden  yet  ?"  "  O,  no,  ma'am  ;  nor  be  not  to  go  till  the  bell 
rings  ;  for  Miss  Birtha,  ma'am,  was  asleep,  laying  down,  and 
her  brother  wouldn't  have  her  wakened  on  no  account  wbat- 
somever  ;  he  came  down  his  self  to  the  kitchen  to  the  sweeps 
though  ;  but  wouldn't  have,  as  I  heard  him  say,  his  sister  wak- 
ed for  no  account.  But  Miss  Birtha's  bell  will  ring,  when  sba 
wakens,  for  the  sweeps,  ma'am  ;  'twas  she  wanted  to  see  the 
boy  as  her  brother  saved,  and  I  suppose  sent  for  'era  to  give 
'cm  something  charitable,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  never  mind  your  suppositions,"  said  Mrs.  Theresa, 
"  run  down  this  very  minute  to  the  little  squeaking  cbimney- 
sweep,  and  send  him  up  to  me.  Quick,  but  don't  let  the  oth- 
er bear  come  up  with  him." 

Christopher,  who  had  curiosity  as  well  as  his  mistress,  when 
he  returned  with  the  chimney-sweeper,  prolonged  his  own 
stay  in  the  room,  by  sweeping  the  hearth,  throwing  down  the 
tongs  and  shove),  and  picking  tliem  up  again.  *^That  will  do, 
Christopher  ;  Christopher,  that  will  do,  I  say,"  Mrs.  Theresa 
repeated  in  vain.  She  was  obliged  to  say,  *'  Christopher,  yoQ 
may  8:0,"   before  he  would  depart. 

"  Now,"  said  she  to  Frederick,  '<  step  in  here  to  the  next 
room,  with  this  cand!e,  and  you'll  be  equipped  in  an  instant- 
Only  just  change  clothes  with  the  boy  ;  only  just  let  me  see 
what  a  charming  chimney-sweeper  you'd  make  ;  you  shall  do 
as  you  please  afterwards."  ^'  Well,  I'll  only  change  clociies 
with  him,  just  to  show  you  for  one  minute." 

*^  But,"  said  Marianne  to  Mrs.  Theresa,  whilst  Frederick 
was  changing  his  clothes,  *'  I  think  Frederick  is  right  about—" 

'^  About  what — love  ?"  '*  I  think  he  is  in  the  right  not  to  go 
up,  though  he  can  do  it  so  easily,  to  see  that  gentleman,  I  men 
on  purpose  to  mimic  and  laugh  at  him  afterwards  ;  I  don't  think 
that  would  be  quite  right."     *'  Why,  pray.  Miss  Marianne  .^ 

"  Why,  because  he  is  so  good  natured  to  his  sister.  He 
would  not  let  her  be  wakened." 

*'  Dear,  it's  easy  to  be  good  in  such  little  things  ;  and  he 
won't  have  long  to  be  good  to  her  neither ;  for  I  don't  thiak 
she'll  trouble  him  long  in  this  world  any  how." 

'^  What  do  you  mean  V^  said  Marianne.  ^*  That  shell  die, 
child."  '*  Die  !  die  with  that  beautiful  colour  in  her  cheeb ! 
How  sorry  her  poor,  poor  brother  will  be.  But  she  will  not 
die,  I'm  sure,  for  she  walks  about,  and  runs  up  stairs  so  ligbdf ! 
O  you  must  be  quite,  entirely  mistaken,  I  hope." 

''  If  I'm  mistaken,  Dr.  Panado  Cardamum's  mistaken  too, 
then,  that's  my  comfort.  He  says,  unless  the  waters  work  • 
miracle,  she  stands  a  bad   chance  }    and  she  won't  follow  taj 
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«dvice,  and  consult  the  Doctor  for  her  health."  "  He  would 
frighten  her  to  death,  perhaps,^'  said  Marianne.  '*  I  hope 
Frederick  won't  go  up  to  disturb  her." 

**  Lud,  child,  you  are  turned  simpleton  all  of  a  sudden,  how 
can  your  brother  disturb  her  more  than  the  real  chimney- 
sweeper ?" 

'*  But  I  don\  think  it^s  right,"  persisted  Marianne,  ^^  and  I 
shall  tell  him  so."  '^  Nay,  Miss  Marianne,  I  don^  commend 
you  now  ;  young  ladies  should  not  be  so  forward  to  give  opin- 
ioiis  and  advice  to  their  elder  brothers  unasked ;  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick and  I,  1  presume,  must  know  what^s  right,  as  well  as 
Miss  Marianne.  Hush  !  here  he  is ! — O  the  capital  figure," 
cried  Mrs.  Theresa  ! — "  Bravo  !  Bravo  !"  cried  she,  as  Fred- 
erick entered  in  the  chiraney-sweeper^s  dress :  and  as  he  spoke, 
saying,  ^^  Vm  afraid,  please  your  ladyship,  to  dirty  your  lady- 
ship's carpet.^  She  broke  out  into  immoderate  raptures,  call- 
ing him  "  her  charming  chimney-sweeper  !"  and  repeating, 
that  she  knew  beforehand  the  character  would  do  for  him. 

She  instantly  rung  the  bell  in  spite  of  all  expostulation— or- 
dered Christopher  to  send  up  the  other  chimney-sweeper — 
triumphed  in  observing,  that  Christopher  did  not  in  the  least 
know  Frederick,  when  he  came  into  the  room  ;  and  offered  to 
lay  any  wager  that  the  other  chimney-sweeper  would  mistake 
him  for  his  companion.  And  so  he  did  }  and  when  Frederick 
spoke,  the  voice  was  so  very  like,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible, 
that  be  should  have  perceived  the  difference.  Marianne  was 
diverted  by  this  scene,  but  she  started,  when  in  the  midst  of  it 
they  heard  a  bell  ring.  '*  That's  the  lady's  bell,  and  we  must 
go,"  said  the  blunt  chimney-sweeper. 

"  Go,  then,  about  your  business,  and  here's  a  shilling  for 
jrou  to  drink,  my  honest  fellow.  I  did  not  know  you  was  so 
much  bruised,  when  I  first  saw  you — I  won't  detain  you.  Go," 
said  she,  pushing  Frederick  towards  the  door. 
.  Marianne  sprang  forward  to  speak  to  him ;  but  Mi'S.  There- 
sa kept  her  off ;  and  though  Frederick  resisted,  the  lady  shut 
the  door  upon  him  by  superior  force  ;  and  having  locked  it, 
there  was  no  retreat. 

Mrs.  Tatde  and  Marianne  waited  impatiendy  for  Frederick's 
return.  "  I  hear  them,"  cried  Marianne,  '*  I  hear  them  com- 
ing down  stairs."    They  listened  again  and  all  was  silent. 

At  length  they  heard  suddenly  a  great  noise  of  many  steps, 
and  many  voices  in  confusion  in  the  hall.  *'  Merciful  !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Theresa,  "  it  must  be  your  father  and  mother 
come  back."  Marianne  ran  to  unlock  the  room  door,  and 
Mrs.  Theresa  followed  her  into  the  hall.  The  hall  was  rather 
dark,  but  under  the  lamp  a  crowd  of  people.  All  the  servants 
ifiL  the  house  were  gathered  together. 
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As  Mrs.  Theresa  approached,  the  crowd  opened  in  silencei 
and  she  beheld  in  the  midst  Frederick,  blood  streaming  from 
his  face  ;  his  head  was  held  by  Christopher,  and  the  chimney- 
sweeper was  holding  a  basin  for  him.  ''  Merciful  !  Gracious 
Heaven  !  what  will  become  of  me  !^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Theresa. 
<<  Bleeding  !  goodness !  heMl  bleed  to  death !  Can  nobody 
tliink  of  any  tiling  that  will  stop  blood  in  a  minute  ?  A  key,  a 
large  key  down  bis  back  ;  a  key — has  nobody  a  ke>  ?  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Montague  will  be  here  before  be  has  done  bleeding. 
A  key  !  cobwebs !  a  puff-ball !  for  mercy ^s  sake !  Can  nobody 
think  of  any  thing  that  will  stop  blood  in  a  minute  !  gracious 
me  !  heMl  bleed  to  death,  I  believe.^* 

"  He'll  bleed  to  death  !  O  my  brother  !"  cried  Marianne, 
catching  hold  of  the  words,  and  terrified,  she  ran  upstairs,  cry- 
ing, "  Sophy,  O  Sophy  ! — come  down  this  minute,  or  he'll  be 
dead !  my  brother's  bleeding  to  death.  Sophy  !  Sophy  !  come 
down,  or  he'll  be  dead  !"  ^'  Let  go  the  basin  you,'^  said 
Christopher,  pulling  the  bason  out  of  the  chimney-sweeper's 
hand,  who  had  all  tliis  time  stood  in  silence,  "  you  are  not  fit 
to  hold  the  basin  for  a  gentleman."  ^*  Let  him  bold  it,"  said 
Frederick,  "  he  did  not  not  mean  to  hurt  me." 

"  That's  more  than  he  deserves.  I'm  certain  sure  he  might 
have  known  well  enough  it  was  Mr.  Frederick   aJl  the  time, 

and  he'd  no  business  to  go  to  fight such  a  one    as  he  is, 

with  a  gentleman."      *'  I  did  not  know  he  was  a  geotlemaDi" 
said  the  chimney-sweeper,  "  How  could  1  ?" 

"  How  could  he  indeed  }"  said  Frederick,  "  he  sliall  hoU 
the  basin."  '^  Gracious  me  !  I'm  glad  to  hear  him  speak  13ce 
himself  again,  at  any  rate,"  cried  Mrs.  Theresa.  *^  Lord  bless 
us  !  and  here  comes  Misi  Sophy  too." 

"  Sophy  !"  cried  Frederick,  "  O,  Sophy  !  don't  you  come 
— don't  look  at  me,  you'll  despise  me."  "  My  brother  !— 
where  f  where  ?"  said  Sophy,  looking,  as  she  tfaoughlf 
at  the  two  chimney-sweepers.  "  It's  Frederick,"  said  Mari- 
anne, "  that's  ray  brother."  "  Miss  Sophy,  don't  be  alarmed," 
Mrs.  Theresa  began,    "  but  gracious  goodness,    I   wish  Ifiss 

Birtha^' At  tliis   instant  a  female  figure  in  white  appeared 

upon  the  stairs  !  she  passed  swiftly  on,  whilst  every  one  gave 
way  before  her.  '<  O,  Miss  Birtfaa  !"  cried  Mrs.  Tbaresii 
catching  hold  of  her  gown  to  stop  her,  as  she  came  near  Fred- 
crick,  ''  O,  Miss  Eden,  your  beautiful  India  muslin  !  take  care 
of  the  chimney-sweeper,  for  heaven's  sake." — But  she  pressed 
forwards.  '*  It's  my  brother  ;  will  he  die  f"  cried  Mariaooei 
throwing  her  arms  around  her,  and  looking  up  as  if  to  a  hoag 
of  a  superior  order,  "  Will  he  bleed  to  death  ?"  "  No,  toj 
love !"  answered  a  sweet  voice,  ^<  do  not  frighten  diyself." 

"  I've  done  bleeding,"  said  Frederick. 

''  Dear  me.  Miss  Marianne,  if  you  would  not  make  such  a 
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route,"  cried  Mrs.  Tattle.  *^  Miss  Birtha,  it's  nothing  but  a 
frolic.  You  see  Mr.  Frederick  Montague  only  in  a  masquerade 
dress.  Nothing  in  the  world  but  a  frolic,  ma'am.  You  see 
he  stops  bleeding.  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits  at  first  ;  I 
thought  it  was  his  eye,  but  I  see  it  is  only  liis  nose  ;  all's  well 
well  that  ends  well.  Mr.  Frederick,  we'll  keep  your 
counsel.  Pray,  ma'am,  let  us  ask  no  questions,  it's  only 
a  boyish  frolic.  Come,  Mr.  Frederick,  this  way,  into  my 
room,  and  I'll  give  you  a  towel,  and  some  clean  water,  and 
you  can  get  rid  of  this  masquerade  dress.  Make  haste,  for 
fear  your  father  and  mother  should  pop  in  upon  us." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  of  thy  father  and  mother,  they  are  sure- 
ly thy  best  friends,^'  said  a  mild  voice.  It  was  the  voice  of  an 
elderly  gentleman,  who  now  stood  behind  Frederick. 

•*  O,  sir  !  O,  Mr.  Eden  !"  said  Frederick,  turning  to  him. — 

*^  Don't  betray  me  !  for  goodness  sake,  say  nothing  about 
me,"  whispered  Mrs.  Tattle.  ''  I  am  not  thinking  about  you 
—Let  me  speak,"  cried  he,  pushing  away  her  hand,  which 
stopped  his  mouth,  '*  I  shall  say  nothing  about  you,  I  promise 
you,"  said  Frederick,  with  a  look  of  contempt. 

"  No,  but  for  your  own  sake,  my  dear  sir,  your  papa  and 
mamma  !  bless  me  !  is  not  that  Mrs.  Montague's  carriage  f" 

"  My  brother,  ma'am,"  said  Sophy,  "  is  not  afraid  of  my 
fiither  and  mother's  coming  back.  Let  him  speak — he  was 
gmng  to  speak  the  truth." 

'*  To  be  sure.  Miss  Sophy,  I  wouldn't  hinder  him  from  speak- 
faig  the  truth  ;  but  it's  not  proper,  I  presume^  ma'am,  to  speak 
truth  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and  before  every  body, 
servants  and  all.  I  only  wanted,ma'am,  to  hinder  your  brother 
fix>m  exposing  himself.  A  hall,  I  apprehend,  is  not  a  proper 
place  for  explanations." 

**  Here,"  said  Mr.  Eden,  opening  the  door  of  his  room, 
which  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  to  Mrs.  Tattle's, 
"  here  is  a  place,"  said  he  to  Frederick,  ''  where  thou  mayest 
speak  the  truth  at  all  times,  and  before  every  body." 

"  Nay,  my  room's  at  Mr.  Frederick  Montague's  service,  and 
my  door's  open  too.  This  way,  pray,"  said  she,  pulling  his 
arm.     But  Frederick  broke  from  her,  and  followed  Mr.  Eden. 

"  Oh  sir,  will  you  forgive  me  !"  cried  he. 

•*  Forgive  thee  ! — and  what  have  I  to  forgive  .^" 

**  Forgive,  brother,  without  asking  what,"  said  Birtha, 
smiling. 

*'  He  shall  know  all,"  cried  Frederick  ;  "  all  that  concerns 
myself,  I  mean.  Sir,  I  disguised  myself  in  this  dress  ;  1  came 
up  to  your  room  to-night  on  purpose  to  see  you,  without  your 
knowing  it,  that  I  might  mimic  you.  The  chimney-sweeper, 
where  is  he  ?"  said  Frederick,  looking  round,  and  he  ran  into 
the  hBH  to  seek  for  him — "  May  he  come  in  f  he  may — ^he  is  a 
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brave,  an  honest,  good,  grateful  boy.  He  never  guessed  who  1 
was ;  after  we  left  you,  we  went  down  to  the  kitchen  together, 
and  there  I,  fool  tliat  1  was,  for  the  pleasure  of  making  Mr. 
Christopher  and  the  servants  laugh  began  to  mimic  you.  This 
boy  said,  he  would  not  stand  by  and  hear  you  laughed  at  ;•— 
that  you  had  saved  his  life  ; — ^that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
myself ;  that  you  had  just  given  me  half-a-crown  : — and  so 
you  had  ;  but  I  went  on,  and  told  him.  I'd  knock  him  down,  if 
he  said  anotlier  word.  He  did,  I  gave  the  first  blow — we 
fought — I  came  to  the  ground — the  sen^ants  pulled  me  up 
again.  They  found  out,  I  don't  know  how,  that  I  was  not  a 
chimney-sweeper — the  rest  you  saw.  And  now  can  you  for^ 
give  me,  sir,"  said  Frederick  to  Mr.  Eden,  seizing  hold  of 
his  hand. 

^'  The  other  hand,  friend,"  said  the  quaker,  gently  with- 
drawing his  right  hand,  which  every  body  now  observed  was 
much  swelled,  and  putting  it  into  his  bosom  again — "  This  and 
welcome,"  offering  his  other  hand  to  Frederick,  and  shaking 
his  with  a  smile.  ^'Othat  other  hand!"  said  Frederick, 
'*  that  was  hurt,  I  remember. — How  ill  I  have  behaved — ex- 
tremely ill.  But  this  is  a  lesson  that  I  shall  never  forget  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  hope  for  the  future  I  shall  behave  Uke  a  geo- 
tleman.^' 

''  And  like  a  man — and  like  a  good  man,  I  am  sure  thoo 
wilt,"  said  the  good  quaker,  shaking  Frederick's  hand  affectku- 
ately,  '*  or  I'm  much  mistaken,  friend,  in  that  black  counte- 
nance." 

"  You  are  not  mistaken,"  cried  Marianne.  "  Frederick  will 
never  be  persuaded  again  by  any  body,  to  do  what  he  does 
not  think  right ;  and  now,  brother,  you  may  wash  your  black 
countenance." 

Just  when  Frederick  had  gotten  rid  of  half  his  black  coun- 
tenance, a  double  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Montague.  "  What  will  you  do  now  ?"  whispered 
Mrs.  Theresa  to  Frederick,  as  his  father  and  mother  came  in- 
to the  room.  "  A  chimney-sweeper,  covered  with  blood  !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague.  '^  Father,  I  am  Frede- 
rick," said  he,  stepping  forward  towards  them,  as  they  stood 
in  astonishment. 

"  Fi-»3derick  !  my  son  !"      "  Yes,  mother,  I'm  not  hurt  half 

so  much  as  I  deserve  ;  I'll  tell  you" "  Nay,"    interrupted 

Birtha,  *^  let  my  brother  tell  the  story  this  time, — thou  hast 
told  it  once,  and  told  it  well — no  one  but  my  brother  could  teO 
it  better."  "  A  story  never  tells  so  well  the  second  time,  to 
be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Theresa,  "  but  Mr.  Eden  will  certainly 
make  the  best  of  it." 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  Mrs.  Tattle,  or  her  apprehen- 
sive looks,  Mr.  Eden  explained  all  that  he  knew  of  the  affair  in 
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a  few  words,  "your  son,''  concluded  he,  "wiU  quickly  put 
off  this  dirty  dress — the  dress  hath  not  stained  the  mind — that 
is  fair  and  honourable.  When  he  felt  himself  in  the  wrong,  he 
said  so  ;  nor  was  he  in  haste  to  conceal  his  adventure  from  his 
father  ;  this  made  me  think  well  of  both  father  and  son,  I  speak 
plainly,  friend,  for  that  is  best.  But  what  is  become  of  the 
other  chimney-sweeper  f  he  will  want  to  go  home,''  said  Mr. 
Eden,  turning  to  Mrs.  Theresa. 

Without  making  any  reply,  she  hurried  out  of  the  room  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  returned  in  a  few  moments,  with  a  look  of 
extreme  consternation. 

"  Good  heaven  !  here  is  a  catastrophe,  indeed  ! — now  in- 
deed, Mr.  Frederick,  your  papa  and  mamma  have  reason  to  be 
angry.  A  new  suit  of  clothes  ! — the  bare-faced  villain  ! — 
gone — no  sign  of  them  in  my  closet,  or  any  where — the  door 
was  locked — he  must  have  gone  up  the  chimney,  out  upon  the 
leads,  and  so  escaped  ;  but  Christopher  is  after  him.  I  pro- 
test, Mrs.  Montague,  you  take  it  too  quietly.  The  wretch  ! — 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  ! — 1  declare,  Mr.  Montague,  you  are 
vastly  good  now,  not  to  be  in  a  passion,"  added  Mrs.  Theresa. 

**  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Montague,  with  a  look  of  much  civil 
contempt,  '^  I  think  the  loss  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  even  the 
disgrace,  that  my  son  has  been  brought  to  this  evening,  fortu- 
nate circumstances  in  his  education.  He  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
judge  and  act  for  himself  more  wisely  in  future  ;  nor  will  he  be 
tempted  to  offend  against  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  being  called, 
**  The  best  Mimic  in  the  world." 
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PREFACE. 


BVERAL  of  Miss  Edgewofth's  friends  have,  at  various 
s,  urged  her  to  write  for  the  stage.  Among  the  rest,  Mr. 
mas  Sheridan  invited  her,  at  his  father's  desire,  to  write 
3rury-Lane.  He  accompanied  this  invitation  with  such 
illent  advice  and  criticism  upon  theatrical  compositions, 
I  the  present  taste  of  the  public,  and  upon  the  powers  of 
)rincipal  actors,  as  would  have  been  of  the  highest  use  to 
had  she  complied  with  his  invitation. 

his  application  was  renewed  in  London,  by  the  late  Mr. 
-idan  himself,  in  such  a  manner,  as  nearly  to  overcome  the 
ust  which  Miss  Edgeworth  felt  of  her  talents  for  such  an 
npt.  She  was,  however,  aware  of  the  wide  difference 
there  is  between  the  exhibition  of  character  in  a  Tale 
in  a  Comedy.  In  the  one,  there  is  room  for  that  detail 
nail  circumstances,  and  for  that  gradual  developement  of 
ments  and  incident,  which  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
ons  whose  adventures  are  related,  and  which  insensibly 
'est  us  in  the  fable. 

n  the  contrary,  in  the  Comedy,  the  characters  must  be 
m  by  strong  and  sudden  lights,  the  sentiments  must  be 
lensed  ;  and  nothing  that  requires  slow  reflection  can  be 
itted.  The  audience  must  see,  hear,  feel,  and  understand 
ice.  Overawed  by  these  considerations.  Miss  Edgeworth 
declined  to  risk  a  bolder  flight.  But  encouraged  by  her 
3r,  without  venturing  on  the  stage,  she  publishes  the  fol- 
ng  little  Comic  Dramas,  to  feel  her  way  in  this  new  career, 
failure  in  such  an  humble  attempt  cannot  be  attended  with 
h  disgrace,  as  it  is  made  with  real  humility. 


RICHARD  LOVELL  EDGEWORTH. 


Edgewcrthstoum,  > 
ttof  May, 1811.  S 
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A  DRAMA,  IN  THREE  ACTTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 


Mr.  Carter,  of  Bob's  Fort    ....    A  Juitiee  of  Ae  Peace  m  Ireland, 
Old  Matthew  M'Bridi      -    -    -    -    i4  rkh  Farmer, 
Philip  M'Bridi HU  Son. 

R""-"^"' )*Ls:'??^sv%r"*''"^ 

Mr.  Gerald  (VBlavet A  DUtUUr. 

Patrick  CoxE Clerk  to  Gerald  CBlaney. 

WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Carver Wife  of  Mr.  Comer. 

Miss  Bloomsburt Ajim  London  voaUing-maid  of  Bfrs.Carver't, 

"^W  crTA'U,o«T""-'  TT^  \  A  Wm^UcO^  of  Racial  R^. 
Ho,o.M'B..« \''7^^Slt^'^^'^'-'^^ 

A  Juttk^i  Ckrk^^  Comttahlt^WitntMaa   and  two  Footman 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  l.—Jl  Cottage.— Honor  M'Bride,  alone. 

A  Table— Breakfast 

Honor.  Phil  ! — (calls) — Phil !  dear  !  come  out, 
Phil,  (answers  from  within)  Wait  till  I  draw  on  my  boots  ! 
Hon.  Oh,  I  may  give  it  up !  He's  full  of  his  new  boots — and 
singing,  see  ! 

Enter  Phil  W Bride  (dressed  in  the  height  of  the  Irish  buck-fiunner  ftshioD— tinging.) 

» 

"  Oh  the  boy  of  Ball'navogue  ! 
Oh  the  dasher  !  oh  the  rogue  ! 
He's  the  thing  !  and  he's  the  pride 
Of  town  and  country.  Phil  M  Bride- 
All  the  talk  of  shoe  and  brogue  ! 
Oh  the  boy  of  Ball'navogue  !" 

There's  a  song  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  your— of  your  broth" 
er.  Honor — and  who  made  it,  do  you  think,  girl  ? 

Hon.  Miss  Caroline  Flaherty,  no  doubt.— But,  dear  Phil, 
I've  a  favour  to  ask  of  you. 
51 
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Phil.  And  welcome  !  What  ? — But  first,  see  !  is*nt  there  an 
elegant  pair  of  boots,  that  fits  a  leg  like  wax  ? — There's  whatll 
plase  Car'Iine  Flaherty,  I'll  engage. — But  what  ails  you,  Honor? 
— you  look  as  if  your  own  heart  was  like  to  break. — Are  not 
you  for  the  fair  to-day  ? — jand  why  not  ? 

Hon.  Oh  rasons  ! — (aside)  Now  I  can't  speak. 

Phil,  Speak  on,  for  I'm  dumb  and  all  ear — speak  up,  dear — 
no  fear  of  the  father's  coming  out,  for  he's  leaving  his  bird  (i.  e. 
beard)  in  the  basin,  and  that^s  a  work  of  time  with  him. — Tell 
all  to  your  own  Phil. 

Hon.  Why  then  I  won't  go  to  the  fair — because — better  keep 
myself  to  myself,  out  of  the  way  of  meeting  them  that  mightn't 
be  too  plasing  to  my  father. 

Phil.  And  might  be  too  plasing  to  somebody  else — Honor 
M'Bride. 

Hon.  Oh  Phil,  dear  ! — But  only— -promise  nie,  brother  dear- 
est—if  you  would  this  day  meet  any  of  the  Booneys — 

Phil.  That  means  Randal  Rooney. 

Hon.  No,  it  was  his  mother  Catty  was  in  my  head. 

Phil.  A  bitterer  scould  never  was  !— nor  a  bigger  lawyer  in 
petticoats,  which  is  an  abomination. 

Hon.  'Tis  not  pritty,  I  grant  ;  but  her  heart's  good,  if  het 
temper  would  give  it  fair  play. — But  will  you  promise  me,  PbO, 
whatever  she  says — ^you  won't  let  her  provoke  you  this  day. 

Phil.  How  in  the  name  of  wondier  will  I  hinder  her  to  give 
me  provocation  ;  and  when  the  spirit  of  the  M'Brides  is  up — 

Hon.  But  don't  lift  a  hand. 

Phil.  Against  a  woman  ? — no  fear — not  a  finger  against  a 
woman. 

Hon.  But  I  say  not  against  any  Rooney,  man  or  woman. — 
Oh  Phil  !  dear,  don't  let  there  be  any  fighting  betwixt  the 
M'Bride  and  Rqoney  factions. 

Phil.  And  how  could  I  hinder  if  I  would  ? — ^the  boys  will  be 
having  a  row,  especially  when  they  get  the  spirits-^and  all  the 
better. 

Hon.  To  be  drinking  ! — Ob  !  Phil,  the  mischief  that  drink- 
ing does  ! 

Phil.  Mischief !— Qqite  and  clane  the  contrary — when  the 
shillelah's  up,  the  pike's  down. — Tis  when  there'd  be  no  fights 
at  fairs,  and  all  sober,  then  there's  rason  to  dread  mischief. — 
No  man,  Honor,  dare  be  letting  the  whiskey  into  his  head,  was 
there  any  mischief  in  his  heart. 

Hon.  Well,  Phil,  you've  made  it  out  now  cliveriy. — So  there's 
most  danger  of  mischief  when  men's  sober.-— Is  that  it  ? 

Phil,  irishmen  ? — aye. — For  sobriety  is  not  the  natVal  stale 
of  the  cratursj  and  what's  not  nat'ral  is  hypocritical,  and  a  hypo- 
crite is,  and  was,  and  ever  will  be  my  contempt. 

Hon.  And  mine  too. — But 
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Phil.  But  here's  my  hand  for  you,  Honor.  They  call  me 
a  beau  and  a  buck,  a  slasher  and  dasher,  and  flourishing  Phil — 
all  that  1  am — may  be — but  there's  one  thing  I  am  not,  and  will 
never  be — and  that's  a  bad  brother  to  you. — So  you  have  my 
honour,  and  here's  my  oatli  to  the  babk  of  it.  By  all  the  pride 
of  man,  and  all  the  vanity  of  woman — where  will  you  find  a 
bigger  oath  } — happen  what  will,  this  day,  I'll  not  liA  my  band 
against  Randal  Rooney. 

Hon,  Oh  thanks  !  warm  from  the  heart.— But  here's  my 
father — and  where's  breakfast  f 

PhU.  Oh  I  must  be  at  him  for  a  horse — ^yoa^  Honor,  mind 
and  back  me. 

Enter  Old  M'Bride. 

JiTB.  Late  I  am  this  fair  day  all  along  with  my  beard,  thtfl 
Was  thicker  than  a  hedgehog's.-^Breakfast,  where  ?■ 

Hon.  Here,  father  dear — all  ready. 

MTB.  There's  a  jewel !  always  supple  o'  foot.-*-Phil,  CiiH  t6 
them  to  bring  out  the  horse  bastes,  wliile  I  swallow  my  break- 
fast— and  a  good  one  too. 

Phil.  Your  horse  is  all  ready  standing,  sir— But  that's  what 
I  wanted  to  ax  you,  father — will  you  be  kind  enough,  sir,  to  shell 
out  for  me  the  price  of  a  deecent  horse,  fit  to  mount  a  man  hke  nie. 

JiTB.  What  ails  the  baste  you  have  under  yon  alwa^^s. 

PhU.  Fit  only  for  the  hounds : — ^not  to  follow,  but  to  feed  'em. 

MB.  Hounds  !  I  don't  want  you,  Phil»  to  be  following  th«' 
liounds  at-all-at-all. 

Hon.  But  let  alone  the  hounds.  If  yon  sell  your  bullock9 
well  in  the  fair  to  day,  father  dear,  I  think  yoti'U  be  00  kindl  td 
spare  Phil  the  price  of  a  horse. 

JiTB.  Stand  out  of  o'  my  way,  Honor,  with  that  i^heedling 
voice  o'  your  own. — I  won't.  Mind  your  own  afikifs-— yoitf 
leaguing  again  me,  and  I'll  engage  Randal  Rootiey's  at  tha  bot- 
t6kn  of  all— *and  the  ceihent  that  sticks  you  and  Phil  so  ck)Be  to- 
gether. But  mind,  madam  Honor,  if  you  give  hiti^  tbi6  Ineetingf 
at  the  fair  the  day 

Hon.  Dear  father,  Vm  not  going — I  give  up  tbe  faii^r  o*  ][)ur- 
pose,  for  fear  I'd  see  him. 

M^B.  (kissing  Aer^  Why  then  you're  a  piece  df  an  aagel. 

Hon.  And  you'll  give  my  brother  the  horse. 

M^B.  I  won't-^when  I've  said  I  won't — I  won^t. 

(Buttons  hii  coati  aHi  E^t. 

Phil.  Now  there's  a  Sample  of  a  father  for  ye  !       « 

JtTB.  (returning} — And,  niistressr  Honbr,  may  bid  yoti'd  b^ 

staying  at  hora^  to  — ^Where's  Randiil  Rodney  to  be^  prwy^ 

while  I'd  be  from  home  ? 

Bon.  Oh  father,  would  you  suspect 

M*B.  (catching  her  in  his  arms^  and  kissing  her  agdiw  and 
iig&in)  Tbenyoo^re  a  trueangdi^trery  incboty&^.    Butncit  a 
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word  more  in  favour  of  the  horse-*-sure  the  money  for  the  bul- 
locks  shall  go  to  your  portion,  every  farthing. 

Hon.  There's  the  thing  ! — {holding  her  father)  I  don't  wish 
that. 

Phil,  (stopping  her  mouth)  Say  no  more.  Honor— I'm  best 
pleased  so. 

JiTB.  (aside)  I'll  give  him  the  horsei  but  he  shan't  know  iu 
(aloud)  I  won't. — When  I  say  kvon't,  did  1  ever  f  (Exit. 

Phil.  Never  since  the  world  Jtud — to  do  you  justice,  you  ara 
as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  Not  all  the  bullocks  he's  carrying  to  the 
fair  the  day,  nor  all  the  bullocks  in  Ballynavogue  joined  to  'em,  in 
one  team,  would  draw  that  father  o'  mine  one  inch  out  of  his  way* 

Hon.  (aside f  unth  a  deep  sigh)  Oh,  then  what  will  I  do  about 
Randal  ever  ! 

PhU.  As  close  a  fisted  father  as  ever  had  the  grip  of  a  gubea ! 
If  the  guineas  was  all  for  you — wilcome.  Honor !  But  that's  not 
it. — Pity  of  a  lad  o'  spirit  like  me  to  be  cramped  by  such  a  hunx 
of  a  father. 

Hon.  Oh  don't  be  calling  him  names,  Phil — stiff  be  is,  more 
than  close — and  any  way,  Phil  dear,  he's  the  father  still — and 
ould  consider  ! 

Phil.  He  is^-and  I'm  fond  enough  of  him  too,  would  he  only 
give  me  the  price  of  a  horse.  But  no  matter — spite  of  him  I'll 
have  my  swing  the  day,  and  it's  I  that  will  tear  away  with  a  good 
horse  under  me  and  a  good  whip  over  him  in  a  capital  style,  up 
and  down  the  street  of  Ballynavogue,  for  you,  Miss  Caroline 
Flaherty  ! — I  know  who  I'll  go  to,  this  minute — a  man  I'll  engage 
will  lend  me  the  loan  of  his  bay  gelding — and  that's  CoanshiUor 
Gerald  O'Blaney.         (goi^y  Honor  stops  him.) 

Hon.  Gerald  O'Blaney  !  Oh  brother  ! — ^Mercy  ! — ^Don't  !— 
any  thing  rather  than  that 

PhU.  (impatiently)  Why  then.  Honor  f 

Hon.  (aside)  If  I'd  tell  him,  there'd  be  mischief.  (aUmi) 
Only — ^1  wouldn't  wish  you  under  a  compliment  to  one  I've  no 
opinion  of. 

Phil.  Phoo  ! — ^you've  taken  a  prejudice — what  is  there  again 
Counshillor  O'Blaney. 

Hon.  Counshillor!  First  place,  why  do  you  call  him  cotnuMI* 
lor — he  never  was  a  raal  counshillor  sure^— nor  jantleman  at  all* 

Phil.  Oh  counshillor  by  courtesy  !  He  was  an  attorney  once 
—just  as  we  doctor  the  apotecary. 

Hon.  But,  Phil,  was  not  there  something  of  this  man's  being 
dismissed  the  courts  for  too  sharp  practice  f 

Phil.  But  that  was  long  ago,  if  it  ever  was. — ^There's  sacrett 
in  all  families,  to  be  forgotten — bad  to  be  raking  the  past.—- -1  nev* 
er  knew  you  so  sharp  on  a  neighbour,  Honor,  before  :r— What 
aUs  ye  ? 

Hon.  (sighing)  I  can't  tell  ye.——         (siiU  holding  km.) 
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PkU.  Let  me  go  then  ! — Nonsense  !«-the  boys  of  Ballyna- 
ogue  will  be  wondering,  and  Miss  Caroline  most.      {exit  singing 

<'  Ob  !  the  boyi  of  BaO'navogiw.'' 

Hon.  O  Phil !  I  could  not  tell  it  you  ;  but  did  you  but  know 
low  that  Gerald  O'Blaney  insulted  your  shister  with  his  vile  pro- 
K>shab,  you'd  no  more  ask  the  loan  of  his  horse  ! — and  1  in  dread 
rhenever  Fd  be  left  in  house  alone — that  that  bad  man  would 
louh  in  upon  me — ^and  Randal  to  find  him  !  and  Randal's  like 
;unpowder  when  his  heart's  touched  ! — and  if  Randal  should 
ome  by  himself^  worse  again  !  Honor,  where  would  be  your 
esolution  to  forbid  him  your  presence  ?  Then  there's  but  one 
VBj  to  be  right,  I'll  lave  home  entirely.  Down,  proud  stomach  I 
fou  must  go  to  service,  Honor  M'Bride !— There's  Mrs.  Carver, 
ind  hearted  lady,  is  wanting  a  girl — she's  English,  and  nice  ; 
say  be  I'd  not  be  good  enough — But  I  can  but  try,  and  do  my 
»est ;  any  thing  to  plase  the  father.  {exit. 


SCENE  U.—0'Blaney'$  Counting  House. 

QenUd  (y Blarney,  alone  at  a  deik  covered  with  papen. 

0*B.  Of  all  the  employments  in  life,  this  eternal  balancing  of 
ccounts,  seesaw,  is  the  most  sickening  of  all  things,  except  it 
rould  be  the  taking  the  inventory  of  your  stock,  when  you're 
educed  to  invent  the  stock  itself  \ — ^then  that's  the  most  lower- 
Qg  to  a  man  of  all  things  !  But  there's  one  comfort  in  this  dis- 
illeiy  business— come  what  will,  a  man  has  always  proof  spirits. 

Enter  Pat  Coxe. 

Pat.  The  whole  tribe  of  Connaught  men  come,  craving  to  be 
»ed  for  the  oats,  counsellor,  due  since  last  Serapht*  fair. 

O'JS.  Can't  be  ped  to  day,  let  'em  crave  never  so.—- Tell  'em 
Monday  ;  and  give  'em  a  glass  of  whiskey  round,  and  that  will 
end  'em  off  contint,  in  a  jerry. 

Pat.  I  shall — ^I  will — 1  see,  sir.  {exit. 

O^B.  Asy  settled  that  \ — but  I  hope  many  more  duns  for  oats 
iron't  be  calling  on  me  this  day,  for  cash  is  not  to  be  had  : — 
lere's  bills  plinty^ong  bills,  and  short  bills — ^but  even  the  kites 
rfaich  I  can  fly  as  well  as  any  man^  won't  raise  the  wind  for 
He  now. 

Re-enter  Pat. 

Pat.  Tim  M'Gudriken,  sur,  for  his  debt — and  talks  of  the 
ub-sheriff,  and  can't  wait. 

O'j?.  I  don't  ax  him  to  wait — but  he  must  take  in  payment, 
ince  he's  in  such  a  hurry,  this  bill  at  thirty-one  days,  teU  him. 

Pat.  I  shaU  tell  him  so,  plase  your  Honour.  {exit. 

Ml  ■■  ...  I  \  ^— ' 

*  HhrovetidB. 
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O^B.  Tbej  have  all  rendesvou^'d  to  drive  me  mad  thii  day ; 
but  the  oq]/  thing  is  to  keep  the  head  cool.  What  Pm  dreading 
bejant  all,  is,  if  that  ould  Matthew  M'Bride,  who  is  as  restless 
as  a  ferret  when  he  has  lodged  money  with  any  one^  should  come 
this  day  to  take  out  of  my  hands  the  two  hundred  pounds  Fve 
got  of  his — Oh  then  I  might  shut  up.  But  stay,  111  match  him 
— and  111  match  myself  too— that  daughter  Honor  of  his  is  a 
mighty  pretty  girl  to  look  at,  and  since  1  can^t  get  her  any  other 

way,  why  not  ax  her  in  marriage.     Her  portion  is  to  be 

Re-inter  Pat. 

Pat.  The  protested  note,  sir — with  the  charge  of  the  protest 
to  the  back  oi  it,  from  Mrs.  Lorigan ;  and  her  compUments,  and 
to  know  what  will  she  do  ? 

O^B.  What  will  /do,  fitter  to  ax. — ^My  kind  complimeDts  to 
Mrs.  Lorigan,  and  I'll  call  upon  her  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to 
settle  it  all. 

Pat.  I  understand,  sir.  (exit, 

O^B.  Honor  M'Bride's  portion  will  be  five  hundred  pounds 
on  the  nail — that  would  be  no  bad  hit,  and  she  a  good  clever 
likely  girl. — I'll  pop  the  question  this  day. 

'Re-enter  Pat. 

Pat.  Corkerao  the  cooper's  bill,  as  tong  ad  my  dtm. 

O^B.  Oh  !  don't  be  bothering  me  any  more.«— Have  you  do 
anse  ?— ^an't  you  get  shut  of  Corkeran  the  cooper  without  me  f 
-^Can't  ye  quarrel  with  the  items^— aear  the  bill  down  the  wiA*- 
die  if  necessary,  and  sind  him  away  with  a  flay  (flea)  in  his  ear 
to  make  out  a  proper  bill*^which  I  can't  see  till  to-morrow,  mind. 
I  never  pay  any  man  on  faur^^Iay. 

Pat.  (aside)  Nor  on  any  odier  day.  (aloud) — Corkeran's 
my  cousin,  counsellor,  and  if  convanient,  I'd  be  glad  you'd  ad- 
vance him  a  pound  or  two  on  account  f 

0'£.  Tis  not  convanienty  was  he  twenty  times  your  eousb, 
Pat.     I  can't  be  paying  in  bits,  nor  on  accountr-^all  or  noae* 

Pat.  None,  then,  I  may  tell  him,  sir  ? 

O^B.  You  may — ^you  must ;  and  don't  come  up  for  ilayof 
'era  any  more-^It's  bard  if  I  cam't  have  a  minute  to  talk  to  mysdif. 

Pat.  And  it's  hard  if  I  can't  have  a  minute  to  eat  my  breaks 
fast  tooy  wbich  I  have  not.  (extl. 

O'B.  Where  was  I'-^I  was  popping  the  question  to  Honor 
M'Bride. — ^The  only  thing  is,  whether  the  girl  herself  wouldn^ 
have  an  objection  : — ^there's  that  Randal  Rooney  is  agreat&odk- 
eldr  of  hev's,  and  I  doubt  she'd  meant  to  pvefar  him  before  me, 
even  when  I'd  purpose  marriage. — But  the  families  of  the  BalOh 
ney»  and  M*Brides  is  at  vareance-^then  I  must  keep  'entf  96j^ 
I'tt  keep  Catty  Rooney 's  spirit  up,  niver  to  consent  to'that  natck 
-—Ob  !  if  them  Rooney)  and  M'Brides  were  by  any  chanoler  to 
make  it  up,  I'd  be  undone — but  against  that  catajstrophe^  Pva^ 


^  preveotativ^.r^Pal  Cgx«  !— >Pat  Cexe  t  >vhere  art  you,  my 
young  man  f 

J^^^r  Pal  (totptn^  iu  mMUfh) 

Fat*  Just  swallowing  my  breakfast. 

O^B.  Migb^  loQg  swallowing  you  are.-i^Here-^OD't  be  two 
l9iDUtes,  till  youVe  at  Catty  Roon/sy's,  and  let  me  see  how  cliv- 
erly  you'll  execute  that  confidential  embassy  1  trusted  you  with. 
— ^Touch  Catty  up  about  her  ould  ancient  (amily^  and  all  the 
kings  of  Ireland  sbe  comes  (rom.'^Blamay  her  cliTerly,  and 
work  ber  to  a  foam  against  the  M'Brides. 

Pat.  Never  fear,  your  hoi¥>r.-^l'll  tell  hei  the  story  we  agveed 
09,  of  Honor  M'BridQ  meeting  of  Randal  Rooney  behind  ibc 
pbapel. 

O^B'  Thtit  wUl  dO'^'^don't  forget  the  ring  >r-for  I  mane  ta  put 
pother  on  tbe  girl's  finger  if  she's  agreeable,  and  knows  her  owi| 
interest. — But  that  last's  a  private  article. — 'Not  a  word  of  that 
%o  Cauy,  yoM  understand. 

Pat.  Oh  !  I  underataad'^'^and  I'll  engage  I'U  compass  CatQr, 
t]bo'  she's  a  cunning  shaver. 

O'jJ.  Cunning  i-^^No-— she's  only  hot  tnmperedy  and  asy 
managed. 

Pat.  Whatever  she  is  I'll  do  my  best  to  plase  you.-r^And  I 
^xpict  your  honor,  counsellor,  won't  forget  tbe  promise  you  mado 
me,  to  ask  Mr.  Carver  for  that  little  placer^tbat  sitiation  that 
would  just  sbute  me. 

P'^.  Never  fear,  nevior  fearer*— Time  enough  to  dunk  of  8hu<r 
ting  you,  when  you've  done  my  business,  {exit  PaU)  That  will 
work  like  barm,  and  ould  Matthew,  the  father,  I'll  speak  to  my- 
felf  genteelly. — He  will  be  proud,  I  warrant,  to  matchhis  daugh- 
iof  with  a  gentlemaa  like  me  :^^but  what  if  he  should  smell  a 
rat,  and  want  to  be  looking  into  my  affairs. — Oh  !  I  must  get  it 
sartified  properly  to  him  before  all  things,  that  I'm  as  safe  as  the 
Ip^qk,  and  I  know  who  shall  do  that  for  me-^Huy  worthy  friod, 
that  most  consequential  magistrate,  Mr*  Carver,  of  Bob's  Fort, 
who  loves  to  be  advising  and  managing  of  all  men,  women,  and 
children,  for  their  good  ;  the  most  tiresome  vain  proser  on  earth  ! 
-i-^Tis  be  shall  advise  ould  Mattliew  for  My  good.-^Now  Carver 
thinks  he  lades  the  whole  county,  and  ten  miles  ioundt—l)ut  who 
isil  lades  him,  I  want  to  know  i  Why,  Gerald  O'Blaoey.^^And 
l|ow  .^-^Why,  by  a  spoonful  of  the  univarsal  panacea,  JUut%ru 
Tmin  the  vulgar  tongue  jlumiaery.  {a  knock  at  the  door  KeardA 
Who's  rapping  at  the  suireet  .'--^Carver  of  Bob's  Fort  himse^ 
in  all  his  glory  this  fair  day. — See  then  bow  he  struts  and  swells. 
^^Did  ever  man,  but  a  pacock,  look  so  fond  of  himself  with  less 
rason  ? — But  I  must  be  caught  deep  in  accountsi,  and  a  balance 
of  thousands  to  creditt  {9its  down  to  hit,  desk^  to  account  hooks) 
Seven  thousand  !  three  hundred,  and  two  pence,  (starting  anUl 
rising)  Do  I  see  Mr.  Carver  of  Bob's  Fort  f — Oh  !  tbe  honor^ — 
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Car.  Don*t  stir,  pray — I  beg — ^I  request — I  insist  .1  am  by 
no  means  ceremonious,  sir. 

O'j?.  {buBtli'ng  and  setting  two  chairs)  No,  but  IM  wish  to 
show  respect  proper  to  him  I  consider  the  first  man  in  the  coun^. 

Car.  (aside)  Man  !  gentleman,  he  might  have  said. 

(Mr.  Carver  sits  down^  and  rests  himself  cotisequentialljj 

O'B.  Now,  Mr.  Carver  of  Bob's  Fort,  you've  been  over  &r- 
tiguing  yourself. 

Car.  For  the  public  good.     I  can't  help  it,  really. 

O^B.  Oh  ;  but,  upon  my  word  and  honour,  it's  too  much* 
there's  rason  in  all  things.  A  man  of  Mr.  Carver's  fortin  to  be 
slaving  ! — If  you  were  a  man  in  business  like  me,  it  would  be 
another  thing. — I  must  slave  at  the  desk  to  keep  all  round. — See, 
Mr.  Carver,  see  ! — Ever  since  the  day  you  advised  me  to  be  as 
particular  as  yourself  in  keeping  accounts  to  a  farthing,  I  do,  to 
a  fraction,  even  like  state  accounts,  see  ! 

Car.  And  I  trust  you  find  your  advantage  in  it,  sir. — ^Pray 
how  does  the  distillery  business  go  on  f 

O^B.  Swimmingly  !  ever  since  that  time,  Mr.  Carver,  your 
interest  at  the  Castle  helped  me  at  the  dead  lift,  and  got  that  fine 
took  off.^-'Tis  to  your  purtiction,  encouragement,  and  advice 
entirely,  I  owe  my  present  unexampled  prosperity,  which  you 
prophesied  ;  and  Mr.  Carver's  prophecies  seldom,  I  may  say 
never,  fail  to  be  accomplished. 

Car.  I  own  there  is  some  truth  in  your  observation — I  confess 
I  have  seldom  been  mistaken  or  deceived  in  my  judgment  of 
man,  woman,  or  child. 

O'JB.  Who  can  say  so  much  ? 

Car.  For  what  reason  1  don't  pretend  to  say  ;  but  the  fact 
ostensibly  if,  that  the  few  persons  I  direct  with  my  advice,  are 
unquestionably  apt  to  prosper  in  this  world. 

O^B.  Mighty  apt ! — for  which  rason  I  would  wish  to  trouble 
you  for  your  unprecedently  good  advice  on  another  pint ;  if  it 
would  not  be  too  great  a  liberty. 

Car.  No  liberty  at  all,  my  good  (3erald — I  am  always  ready 
to  advised-only  to  day  certainly,  the  fair-day  of  Ballyoa- 
vogue,  there  are  so  many  calls  upon  me,  both  in  a  public  and 
private  capacity, — so  much  business  of  vital  importance  ! 

O'JS.  (aside)  Vital  importance  ! — ^that  is  his  word,  on  all  oc- 
casions.— (aloud)  May  be  then  (oh  !  where  was  my  head)  may 
be  you  would  not  have  breakfasted  all  this  time,  and  we've  the 
kittle  down  alivays  in  this  house  (rising)  Pat ! — Jack — Mick  !^ 
Jenny  !  put  the  kittle  down. 

Car.  Sit  down, — sit  still,  my  worthy  fellow.  Breakfasted  at 
Bob's  Fort,  as  I  always  do. 

O^B.  But  a  bit  of  cake— a  glass  of  wine,  to  refrish  and  re- 
plinish  nature. 
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Car.  Too  early — ^spoil  my  dinner. — ^But  what  was  I  going 
to  say  ? 

G*B.  {aside)  Bum  me  if  I  know  ;  and  I  pray  all  the  saints 
you  may  never  recollect. 

Car.  I  recollect ! — how  many  times  do  you  think  1  was  stop- 
ped on  horseback  coming  up  the  street  of  Ballynavoeue  f — Five 
times  by  weights  and  measures,  imperiously  calling  lor  reforma- 
tion, sir.  Thirteen  times,  upon  my  veracity,  by  booths,  apple- 
fltaUs,  nuisances,  vagabonds,  and  drunken  women  }  pigs  without 
end,  sir — wanting  ringing,  and  all  squealing  in  my  ears,  while  I 
was  settling  sixteen  disputes  about  tolls  and  customs.  Add  to 
this,  my  regular  battle  every  fair-day  with  the  crane,  which  ought 
to  be  any  where  but  where  it  is ;  and  my  perpetual  discoveries  of 
fraudulent  kegs,  and  stones  in  the  butter  ! — Now,  sir,  I  only  ask, 
can  you  wonder  that  I  wipe  my  forehead  f—(iinpt7igfAMybreAea({. 
0*B.  In  troth,  Mr.  Carver,  I  cannot ! — But  these  are  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  being  such  a  man  of  consequence  as  you 
evidently  are  ; — and  I  that  am  now  going  to  add  to  your  troubles 
too  by  consulting  you  about  my  little  pint. 

Car.  A  point  of  law,  I  dare  to  say  ;  for  people  somehow  or 
other  have  got  such  a  prodigious  opinion  of  my  law«    {takes  snuff. 
O^B.  {aside)  No  coming  to  the  pint  till  he  has  finished  his 
6wn  panegyrick. 

Car»  And  I  own  I  cannot  absolutely  turn  my  back  on  people. 
— ^Yet  as  to  poor  people,  I  always  settle  them  by  telling  them,  it 
18  my  principle  that  law  is  too  expensive  for  the  poor. — I  tell 

them,  the  poor  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws. 

O^B.  Except  the  penal. 

Car.  True,  the  civil  is  for  us,  men  of  property, — and  no  man 
should  think  of  going  to  law  without  he's  qualified. — ^There 
should  be  licenses. 

O^B.  No  doubt. — Pinalties  there  are  in  plinty  ;  still  those 
who  can  afford,  should  indulge.  In  Ireland  it  would  as  ill  become 
m  gentleman  to  be  any  way  shy  of  a  law-shute,  as  of  a  duel. 
Car.  Yet  law  is  expensive,  sir,  even  to  me. 
O^B.  But  'tis  the  best  economy  in  the  end  ;  for  when  once 
you  have  cast  or  nonsbuted  your  man  in  the  courts,  'tis  as  good 
as  winged  him  in  the  field.  And  suppose  you  don't  get  sixpence 
costs,  and  lose  your  cool  hundred  by  it,  still  it's  a  great  advan- 
tage ;  for  you  are  let  alone  to  enjoy  your  own  in  pace  and  quiet 
ever  after,  which  you  could  not  do  in  this  county  without  it.—- 
But  the  love  of  the  law  has  carried  me  away  from  my  business. 
— ^The  pint  I  wanted  to  consult  you  about  is  not  a  pint  of  law  ; 
'tis  another  matter. 

Car.  {looking  at  his  watch)  I  must  be  at  Bob's  Fort,  to  seal 
my  despatches  for  the  Castle. — ^And  there's  another  thing  I  say 
of  myself. 
o<»^ 
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O^B.  (aside)  Remorseless  agotist. 

Car.  I  don't  know  how,  the  people  aD  have  got  such  an  idea 
of  my  connexions  at  the  Castle,  and  my  influence  with  his  Ex- 
cellency, that  I  am  worried  with  eternal  applications.— They 
expect  I  can  make  them  guagers,  or  attomey-genends,  I  belieFC. 
— ^How  do  they  know  I  write  to  the  Castle  i 

O^B,  Oh !  the  post-oflice  tells  asy  by  the  big  sales,  (seals)  to 
your  despatches,  (aside)  Which  FU  engage  is  all  the  Casde 
ever  rades  of  them,  tho'  Carver  has  his  Excellencj^  always  in  his 
mouth,  God  help  him  ! 

Car.  Well,  you  wanted  to  consult  me,  Gerald  ? 

O^B.  And  you'll  give  me  your  advice,  which  will  be  conclu- 
sive, law,  and  every  thing  to  me.— -You  know  the  M'Brides— 
would  they  be  safe  ? 

Car.  Very  safe,  substantial  people. 

O'JS.  Then  here's  the  thing,  Mr.  Carver :  as  you  recommend 
them,  and  as  they  are  friends  of  your's — I  will  confess  to  yoa 
that,  though  it  might  not  in  pint  of  interest  be  a  very  prud^it 
match,  I  am  thinking  that  Honor  M'Bride  is  such  a  prudent  girl, 
and  Mrs.  Carver  has  taken  her  by  the  hand,  so  I'd  wish  to  follow 
Mrs.  Carver's  example  for  life,  in  taking  Honor  by  the  hand  for 
better  or  worse. 

Car.  In  my  humble  opinion  you  cannot  do  better  ;  and  1  can 
tell  you  a  secret.  Honor  will  have  no  contemptible  fortune  in 
that  rank  of  life. 

O'JS.  Oh,  fortune's  always  contemptible  in  marriage. 

Car.  Fortune  !  sir  ? 

O'JS.  (aside)  Overshot,  (aloud)  In  comparison  with  the 
patronage  and  protection  or  countenance  she'd  have  from  yoo 
and  your  family,  sir. 

Car.  That  you  may  depend  upon,  my  good  Gerald,  as  &r  as 
we  can  go  ;  but  you  know  we  are  nothing. 

O^B.  Oh,  I  know  you're  every  thing.  Every  thing  on  eardi 
— particularly  with  ould  M'Bride— and  you  know  how  to  qpeak 
so  well  and  iloquent,  and  I'm  so  tongue-tied  and  baasbful  on 
such  an  occasion. 

Car.  Well,  well,  I'll  speak  for  you. 
;    O'J?.  A  thousand  thanks  down  to  the  ground. 
!    Car.  (patting  him  on  the  back  as  he  rises)  My  poor  Gerald. 

O^B.  Then  I  Vitnpoor  Gerald  in  pint  of  wit  I  know,  but  yoo 
are  too  good  a  friend  to  be  calling  me  poor  to  ould  M'Bride-*- 
you  can  say  what  I  can't  say. 

Car.  Certainly,  certainly  ;  and  you  may  depend  on  me.  .  | 
shall  speak  my  decided  opinion  ;  and  I  fancy  M'Bride  has 
sense  enough  to  be  ruled  by  you. 

(yB.  I'm  sure  he  has— only  there's  a  Randal  Rooney,  a  wild 
young  man,  in  the  case.  I'd  be  sorry  the  girl  was  Uurown 
away  upon  RandaL 
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Car.  She  has  too  much  sense — the  father  will  settle  that,  and 
I'll  settle  the  father.  (Carver  going. 

0*B.  (follomng  aside)     And  who  has  settled  you  ? 
'     Car.  Don't  stir— -don't  stir — men  of  busin^ss  must  be  nailed 
to  a  spot — and  I'm  not  ceremonious. 

0*B.  Pinned  him,  by  all  that's  cliver  ! 


(exit, 
(exit. 


SCENE  III.— JIfrj.  Carver's  Dressing  Room. 

Mrs.  Comer  sittiiif  at  wotk.—Bloomtttiry  —H'ng. 

Bl.  Certainly,  Ma'am,  what  I  alwajrs  said  was,  that  for  the 
commonalty  there's  no  getting  out  of  an  Irish  cabin  a  girl  fit  to 
be  about  a  lady  such  as  you,  Mrs.  Carver,  in  the  shape  of  a 
waiting  maid  or  waiting  maid's  assistant,  on  account  they  smell 
so  of  smoke,  which  is  very  distressing  ;  but  this  Honor  M'Bride 
seems  a  bettermost  sort  of  girl,  ma'am  ;  if  you  can  make  up 
your  mind  to  her  vice. 

Mrs.  C.  Vice  ? 

Bl.  That  is,  vicious  pronounciations  in  regard  to  their  Irish 
brogues. 

Mrs.  C.  Is  that  all  f    I  am  quite  accustomed  to  the  accent'.. 

Bl.  Then,  ma'am,  I  declare  now,  IVe  been  forced  to  stuff 
my  hears  with  cotton  wool  bever  sinee  I  corned  to  Ireland. — 
But  this  here  Honor  M'Bride  has  a  mighty  pretty  vice^  if  you 
don't  take  exceptions  to  a  little  nationality  ;  nor  she  is  not  so 
smoke-dried — she's  really  a  nice  tidy  k>oking-like  girl  consid^ 
ering.  I've  taken  tea  with  the  family  often,  and  they  live  quite 
snug  for  Hirisb.  I'll  assure  you,  ma'am,  quite  bettermost  peo- 
ple for  Hibernians,  as  you  always  said,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  C.  I  have  a  regard  for  old  Matthew,  though  he  is  some- 
thing of  a  miser,  I  fear. 

Bl.  So,  ma'am,  ^aU  I  eaH  the  girl  up^  that  we  may  see  and 
talk  to  her  P"— »I  think,  ma'am,  you'll  find  she  will  do  ;  and  I 
reckon  to  keep  her  under  my  own  eye  and  advice  from  morning 
till  night — for  when  I  seed  the  girl  so  willing  to  lam,  I  quite 
tooked  a  fancy  to  her,  I  own — as  it  were. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  Bloomsbury,  let  me  see  this  Honor  M'Bride. 

Bl.  {calling)  One  of  you^  there  !— -please  call  up  Honor 
M'Bride. 

Mrs.  C.  She  has  been  waiting  a  great  while,  I  fear  ;  I  don't 
like  to  keep  people  waiting. 

Bl.  (vfatching  for  Honor  as  she  speaks)  Dear  heart, 
ma'am,  in  this  here  country,  people  does  love  waiting  for  wait- 
Hlg's  si^e,  thatS  sure — they  got  nothing  else  to  do— -Oh  Honor 
—walk  in.  Honor, — rub  your  shoes  always. 

{Enter  Honor,  timidlt/.} 
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Mrt.  C.  (%n  an  encouraging  voice).  Come  io,  my  good  girl. 

BL  Oh  child,  tlie  door  ! — the  peoples  never  shut  a  door  in 
Ireland  !  Did  not  I  warn  you  ? — says  I,  "  come  when  you're 
called— do  as  you're  bid — shut  the  door  after  you,  and  yooH 
never  be  chid" — now  what  did  I  tell  you,  child  i 

Hon,  To  shut  the  door  after  me  when  I'd  come  into  a  room. 

BL   When  Fd  come — now  that's  not  dic'snary  English. 

Mrs.  C.  Good  Bloomsbury,  let  that  pass  for  the  present— 
come  a  Uttle  nearer  to  me,  my  good  girl. 

Hon.  YeS|  ma'am. 

BL  Take  care  of  the  china  pyramint  with  your  cloak — ^walk 
on  to  Mrs.  Carver — no  need  to  be  afraid — I'll  stand  your  frieDd. 

Mrs.  C  I  should  have  thought,  Honor  M'Bride,  you  were  in 
too  comfortable  a  way  at  home  to  think  of  going  into  service. 

Hon.  (sighs)  No  better  father,  nor  brother,  nor  (than)  I 
have,  ma'am,  1  thank  your  ladyship ;  but  some  things  come  across. 

Mrs.  C  (aside)  Oh  it  is  a  blushing  case  I  see — ^I  must  talk 
to  her  alone  by  and  by.  (aloud)  I  don't  mean,  my  good  girlf 
to  pry  into  your  family  affairs. 

Hon.  Ob  ma'am,  you're  too  good,  (aside)  the  kind-hearted 
lady — how  1  love  her  already,    (she  wipes  the  tears  from  her  eyet) 

BL  Take  care  of  the  bow-pot  at  your  elbow,  child  }  fat  vi 
you  break  the  necks  of  them  moss  roses— 

Hon.  I  ax  their  pardon. 

Mrs.  C.  Better  take  the  flower-pot  out  of  her  way,  Blooms- 
bury. 

BL  (mating  the  flower-pot)  There  now — but  Honor,  keep 
your  eyes  on  my  lady — never  turn  your  head,  and  keep  your 
hands  always  afore  you,  as  I  show  you — ma'am,  she'll  laia 
manners  in  time — Lon'on  was  not  built  in  a  day.  It  i'n't  to  be 
expected  of  she  ! 

Mrs.  C.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  indeed  that  she  should  laain 
every  thing  at  once — so  one  thing  at  a  time,  good  Bloomsbuiiy 
•—and  one  person  at  a  time.  Leave  Honor  to  me  for  the  present. 

BL  Certainly,  ma'am  ;    I  beg  pardon— I  was  only  sa]riDg^-^ 

Mrs.  C.  Since  it  is,  it  seems,  necessary,  my  good  girl,  thil 
you  should  leave  home  ;  I  am  glad  that  you  are  not  too  proud 
to  go  into  service. 

Hon.  Oh  into  your  service,  ma'am  !— I'd  be  too^proad  tf 
you'd  be  kind  enough  to  accept  me. 

Mrs.  C.  Then  as  to  wages  ;  what  do  you  expect  ? 

Hon.  Any  thing  at  all  you  please,  ma'am. 

BL  (pressing  down  her  shoulder)  My  lady,  always  art 
Where's  your  curtsy  i — we  shall  bring  these  Irish  knees  into 
training  by  and  by,  I  hopes. 

Hon.  I'm  awk'ard  and  strange,  ma'am — ^I  never  was  firoA 
home  afore. 

Mrs.  C.  Poor  girl— *we  shall  agree  very  well,  I  hope. 
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Ban.  Oh  yes,  any  thing  at  all,  ma'am — my  lady^  Vm  not 
greedy — nor  needy — ^thanks  above  ! — but  it's  what  Fd  wish  to 
be  under  your  protection  if  it  was  plasing,  and  I'll  do  my  very 
best,  madam,  (curtsies) 

Mrs.  C.  Nobody  can  expect  more,  and  I  hope  and  trust  you'll 
End  mine  an  easy  place — ^Bloomsbury,  you  will  tell  her  what  will 
be  required  of  her — {Mrs.  C.  looks  at  her  watch.)^  At  twelve 
o'clock  I  shall  be  returned  from  my  walk,  and  then/Honor,  you 
will  come  into  my  cabinet  here,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you. 

{exit  Mrs.  C) 

Hon*  Yes,  ma'am, — ^thank  you,  ma'am.  (Honor  to  Blooms- 
bury)  How  will  I  know,  Miss  Bloomsbury,  when  it  will  be 
twelve  o'clock. 

Bl.  You'll  hear  the  clock  strike — ^but  I  suspect  you'se  don't 
understand  the  clock  yet — ^well,  you'U  hear  the  workmen's  bell. 

Bon.  I  know,  ma'am,  oh  I  know,  true— -only  I  was  flurried, 
so  I  forgot. 

Bl.  Flurried  !  but  never  be  flurried — ^now  mind  and  keep 
your  head  upon  your  shoulders,  while  I  tell  you  all  your  duty— 
]rou'll  just  ready  this  here  room,  your  lady's  dressing-room  ;  not 
m  partical  of  dust  let  me  never  find,  patticlarly  behind  the  vin- 
dor  shuts. 

Bon.  Vindor  shuts  ! — ^where,  ma'am. 

Bl.  The  shuts  of  the  vindors — did  you  never  bear  of  a  vin-- 
dor,  child. 

Bon.  Never,  ma'am. 

Bl.  {pointing  to  a  vnndoto)  Don't  tell  me  ! — why,  you're 
head  is  a  wool-gathering  !— now  mind  me,  pray — see  here,  al- 
ways you  put  that  there, — and  this  here,  and  that  upon  that, — 
and  this  upon  this,  and  this  under  that, — and  that  under  this — 
you  can  remember  that  much,  child,  I  supposes  f 

Hon.  I'll  do  my  endeavour,  ma'am,  to  remember  all. 

Bl.  But,  mind  now  !  my  good  girl,  you  takes  petticlar  care 
of  this  here  pyramint  of  japanned  china-^and  very  petticlar 
care  of  that  there  great  joss— and  the  very  most  pattteularest 
care  of  this  here  right  reverend  Mandolene.  {pointing  to  and 
touching  a  Mandarin^  so  as  to  make  it  shake.   Honor  starts  hack. ) 

Bl.  It  i'nt  alive.  SiUy  child,  to  start  at  a  mandolin  shaking 
hii  head  and  beard  at  you.  But,  oh !  mercy,  if  there  in't  enough 
to  make  him  shake  his  bead.  Stand  there  !  stand  here  !  now 
don't  you  see  f 

Bon.  Which^  ma'am. 

Bl.  "  Whiehf  ma^am  /"  you're  no  mtchj  indeed,  if  you  don't 
see  a  cobweb  as  long  as  my  arm.  Run,  run,  child,  for  the 
Pope's  head. 

Jubn.  Pope's  head,  ma'am  ? 

Bl.  Ay,  the  Pope's  head,  w'ich  youll  find  under  the  stairs, 
-—Well,  a'ot  you  gone  ?  what  do  you  stand  there,  like  a  stuck 
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pig,  for  ? — ^Never  see  a  Pope's  head  ? — never  *ear  of  a  Pope'* 
head  ? 

Hon.  IVe  heard  of  one,  ma'am — with  the  priest — but  we  art 
protestants. 

Bl  Protestants  !  what's  that  to  do  ?  I  do  protest,  I  believe, 
that  little  head  of  yours  is  someway  got  wrong  on  your  shoulders 
to  day.     {the  clock  strikes — Honor,  who  is  close  to  it^  stisrts.) 

Bl  Start  again  ! — why,  you're  all  starts  and  fits.  Never 
start,  child  !  so  ignoramus  like  !  'tis  only  the  clock  in  your  ear, 
— twelve  o'clock,  hark  ! — ^The  beU  will  ring  now  in  a  huny. 
Then  you  goes  in  there  to  my  lady — stay,  you'll  never  be  able, 
I  dare  for  to  say,  for  to  open  the  door  without  me  ;  for  I  opine, 
you  are  not  much  usen'd  to  brass  locks  in  Hirish  cabins — Can't 
be  expected — See  here  then  !  You  turns  the  lock  in  your  hand 
this'n  ways — the  lock^  mind  now  ;  not  the  key  nor  the  bolt  for 
your  life,  child,  else  you'd  bolt  your  lady  in,  and  there'd  be  mj 
lady  in  lob's  pound,  and  there'd  be  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  ! — So 
you  keep,  if  you  can,  all  I  said  to  you  in  your  head  if  possible— 
and  you  goes  in  there — and  I  goes  out  here.      (exit  Bloomsbuiy. 

Hon.  {curtsying)  Thank  ye,  ma'am.  Then  all  this  time  I'm 
sensible  I've  been  behaving  and  looking  little  better  than  like  a 
fool,  or  an  innocent. — But  I  hope,  I  won't  be  so  bad  when  the 
lady  shall  speak  to  me.  (the  bell  rings)  Oh,  the  bell  summons 
ine  in  here. — (speaks  voith  her  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  dow) 
The  lock's  asy  enough — I  hope  I'll  take  courage — (^^hi) — Aaicr 
to  spake  before  one  nor  two,  any  way— and  asier  tin  times  to  the 
mistress  than  the  maid.  (fttif* 


SCENE  IV.— TA€  Highroad— A  Cottage  in  view^Tuffitaek, 

Hay-rick^  fyc. 

Catty  Romey  alooe,  walking  backwards  and  ibrwards. 

Catty.  'TIS  but  a  stone's  throw  to  Ballynavogue.  But  I  don't 
like  to  be  going  into  the  fair  a^-fat  (on  foot,)  when  I  been  alwajn 
used  to  go  in  upon  my  pillion  behind  my  husband  when  living, 
and  my  son  Randal,  after  his  death.  Wait,  who  comes  here  ? 
— 'TIS  Gerald  O'Blaney's,  the  distiller's,  young  man,  Pat  Coxe: 
now  we'll  lam  all — and  whether  O'Blaney  can  lend  me  the  loai 
of  a  horse,  or  no.     A  good  morrow  to  you  kindly,  Mr.  Pat  Coxe. 

Enter  Pat  Coxe. 

Pat.  And  you  the  same,  Mrs.  Rooney,  tinfold.  Mr.  O^BIi- 
ney  has  his  sarvices  to  you,  ma'am.  No  not  his  sarvices^  but  Ins 
compliments,  that  was  the  word, — his  kind  compliments,  that 
was  the  very  word. 

Cat.  The  counshillor's  always  very  kind  to  me,  and  genteel. 

Pat.  And  was  up  till  past  two  in  the  morning,  last  night,  ma'am, 
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he  bid  me  say,  looking  over  them  papers  you  left  with  bim  for 
you  sfauit,  ma'am,  with  the  M'Brides,  about  the  bit  of  Ballynas* 
craw  bog  ;  and  if  you  call  upon  the  counshillor  in  the  course  of 
the  raomingy  he'll  find,  or  make,  a  minute,  for  a  consultation,  he 
says.  But  mane  time,  to  take  no  step  to  compromise,  or  make 
it  up,  ybr  your  life,  ma'am. 

Cat.  No  fear,  I'll  not  give  up  at  law,  or  any  way,  to  a  M'Bride, 
while  I've  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins — and  it's  good  thick  Irish 
blood  runs  in  these  veins. 

Pat.  No  doubt,  ma'am — from  the  kings  of  Ireland,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  Mrs.  Rooney. 

Cat.  And  the  M'Brides  have  no  blood  at-all-at-all. 

Pat.  Not  a  drop,  ma'am — ^so  they  can't  stand  before  you. 

Cat.  They  ought  not,  any  way  ! — What  are  they  ?  Crom- 
wellians  at  the  best.  Mac  Brides  ! — Macks — Scotch  ! — not 
Irish  native — at-all-at-all.  People  of  yesterday,  graziers  and 
mushroons — (mushrooms) — which  tho'  they've  made  the  money, 
can't  buy  the  blood.  My  anshestors  sat  on  a  throne,  when  the 
M'Brides  had  only  their  hunkers*  to  sit  upon  ;  and  if  I  walk  now 
when  they  ride,  they  can't  look  down  upon  me — for  every  body 
knows  who  I  am — and  what  they  are. 

Pat.  To  be  sure,  ma'am,  they  do — ^the  whole  country  talks 
of  nothing  else  but  the  shame  when  you'd  be  walking  and  they 
riding. 

Cat.  Then  could  the  counshillor  lend  me  the  horse. 

Pat.  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  ma'am,  only  every  horse  he 
bas  in  the  world,  is  out  o'  messages,  and  drawing  turf,  and  one 
thing  or  another  to-day — and  he  is  very  sorry,  ma'am. 

Cat.  So  am  I  then — I'm  unlucky  the  day.  But  I  won't  be 
saying  so,  for  fear  of  spreading  ill  luck  on  my  faction.  Pray  now 
what  kind  of  a  fair  is  it  f  Would  there  be  any  good  signs  of  a 
fight,  Mr.  Pat  Coxe  f 

Pat.  None  in  life  as  yet,  ma'am,— only  just  buying  and  sell- 
ing. The  horse-bastes,  and  horned-cattle,  and  pigs  squeaking, 
has  it  all  to  themselves.  But  it's  early  times  yet, — it  won't  be 
long  so. 

Vat.  No  M'Brides,  no  Ballynavogue  boys  gathering  yet  f 

Pat.  None  to  signify  of  the  M'Brides,  ma'am,  at  all. 

Cat.  Then  it's  plain  them  M'Brides  dare  not  be  showing  their 
faces,  or  even  their  backs,  in  Ballynavogue.  But  sure  all  our 
Ballyuascraw-boys,  the  Rooneys,  are  in  it  as  usual,  I  hope. 

Pat.  Oh,  ma'am,  there  is  plinty  of  Rooneys.  I  marked  Big 
Briny  of  Cloon,  and  Ulick  of  Eliogarty,  and  little  Charley  of 
Killaspugbrone. 

Cat.  All  good  menf — no  better.     Praise  be  where  due. 

*  Their  hmken,  u  e.  their  hams. 
^  Oood  mm^men  who  fight  well. 
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Pat.  And  scarce  a  M'Bride  I  noticed — ^But  the  fa&er  and  son 
-— ould  Matthew,  and  flourishing  Phil,  was  in  it,  with  a  new  pair 
of  boots  and  the  silver-hilted  whip. 

Cat.  The  spalpeen  !  turned  into  a  buckeen,  that  would  be  a 
squireen, — but  can't. 

Pat.  No,  for  the  father  pinches  him. 

Cat.  That's  well — and  that  ould  Matthew  is  as  obstinate  a 
negur  as  ever  famished  his  stomach.  IVbat's  he  doipg  in  Bally- 
navogue  the  day  ? 

Pat.  Standing  he  is  there,  in  the  fair-green,  with  hb  score  of 
fat  bullocks,  that  he  has  got' to  sell. 

Cat.  Fat  bullocks  !  Them,  I  reckon,  wiD  go  towards  Honor 
M'Bride's  portion,  and  a  great  forun  she'U  be  for  a  poor  man — 
but  I  covet  none  of  it  for  me  or  mine. 

Pat.  I'm  sure  of  that,  ma'am, — ^you  would  not  demane  your- 
self to  the  likes. 

Cat.  Mark  me,  Pat  Coxe,  now — ^with  all  them  fat  buDocks 
at  her  back,  and  with  all  them  fresh  roses  in  her  checks — and  I 
don't  say  but  she's  a  likely  girl,  if  she  wa'nt  a  M'Bride.  But 
with  all  that,  and  if  she  was  the  best  spinner  in  the  three  coun- 
ties, and  I  don't  say  but  she's  good,  if  she  wa'nt  a  M'Bride, — 
but  was  she  the  best  of  the  best,  and  the  fairest  of  the  Surest, 
and  had  she  to  boot,  the  two  stockings  full  of  gould,  Honor 
M'Bride  shall  never  be  brought  home,  a  daughter-in-law  to  me. 
My  pride^s  up  ! 

Pat.  (aside)  And  I'm  instructed  to  keep  it  op.  (ahwd) 
True,  for  ye,  ma'am,  and  I  wish  that  all  had  as  much  proper 
pride,  as  ought  to  be  having  it. 

Cat.  There's  maning  in  yonr  eye,  Pat — give  it  tongue. 

P(xt.  If  you  did  not  hear  it,  I  suppose  there's  no  truth  in  it. 

Cat.  What  ?— which  ?— 

Pat.  That  your  son  Randal,  Mrs.  Rooney,  is  not  of  your  way 
of  thinking  about  Honor  M'Bride,  may-he's. 

Cat.  Tut ! — No  matter  what  way  of  thinking  he  is — a  yonng 
dip  of  a  boy  like  him  does  not  know  what  he'll  think  to-morrow. 
He's  a  good  son  to  me,  and  in  regard  to  a  wife,  one  girl  will  do 
him  as  well  as  another,  if  he  has  any  sinse — and  I'll  find  him  a 
girl  that  will  plase  him,  Pll  engage. 

Pat.  May  be  so,  ma'am — no  fear — only  boys  do  like  to  be 
plasing  themselves,  by  times — and  I  noticed  something. 

Cat.  What  did  you  notice  ? — till  me,  Pat  dear,  quick. 

Pat.  No— 'tis  bad  to  be  meddling  and  remarking  to  get  my- 
self ill-will — so  I'll  keep  myself  to  myself ; — for  Randal's  ready 
enough  with  his  hand,  as  you  with  the  tongue, — no  ofience,  Mrs. 
Rooney,  ma'am. 

Cat.  Niver  fear — only  till  me  the  tmth,  Pat  dear. 

Pat.  Why  then,  to  Uie  best  of  my  (qnoioo,  I  seen  Honor 
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M'Bride  just  now,  giving  Randal  Rooney  the  meeting  behind 
the  chapel  ;  and  1  seen  him  putting  a  ring  on  her  finger. 

Cat.  {clasping  her  hands) — Oh,  murder  ! — Oh  !  the  un- 
natural monsters  that  love  makes  of  these  young  men  ;  and  the 
traitor  to  use  me  so,  when  he  promised  he'd  never  make  a  stol'n 
match  unknown'st  to  me. 

Pat.  Ob,  ma'am,  I  don't  say-— I  wouldn't  swear  it's  a  match 
— ^yet. 

Cat.  Then  111  run  down  and  stop  it — and  catch  'em. 
Pat.  You  haven't  your  jock  on,  ma'am — {she  turns  towards 
the  house) — and  it's  no  use — for  you  won't  catch  'em — I  seen 
them  after,  turning  the  back  way  into  Nick  Flaherty's. 

Cat.  Nick  Flaherty's  the  publican's  ? — oh,  the  sinners  ! — and 
this  is  the  saint,  that  Honor  M'Bride  would  be  passing  herself 
upon  us  for.  And  all  the  edication  she  got  at  Mrs.  Carver's 
Sunday  school.  Oh,  this  comes  of  being  better  than  one's  neigh* 
Jbours — a  fine  thing  to  tell  Mrs.  Carver,  the  English  lady,  that's  so 
nice  and  so  partial  to  Miss  Honor  M'Bride.  Oh,  I'll  expose  her. 
Pat.  Oh  sure,  Mrs.  Rooney,  you  promised  you'd  not  tell.— 
(standing  so  as  to  stop  Catty.) 

Cat.  Is  it  who  told  me — no — ^I  won't  mintion  a  sintence  of 
your  name.  But  let  me  by — I  won't  be  put  ofif  now  I've  got  the 
Bcent.  I'll  hunt  'em  out,  and  drag  her  to  shame  if  they're  above 
ground  ;  or  my  name's  not  Catty  Rooney  Mick — Mick  !  little 
Mick — {calling  at  the  cottage  rfoor)— Bring  my  blue  jock  up  the 
road  after  me  to  Ballynavogue.  Don't  let  me  count  three  till 
you're  after  me,  or  I'll  bleed  ye  ! — {eoiit  Catty,  shaking  her  c/o- 
sed  hand,  and  repeating) — I'll  expose  Honor  M'Bride — ^I'U  ex- 
pose Honor  !  I  will,  by  the  blessing  ! 

Pat.  (alone)  Now,  if  Randal  Rooney  would  hear,  he'd  make 
a  jelly  oi  me,  and  how  I'd  trimble  !  or  the  brother,  if  he  comed 
across  me,  and  knewed.  But  they'll  niver  know.  Oh,  Catty 
won't  say  a  sintence  of  my  name,  was  she  carded  !  No,  Catty's 
a  scould,  but  has  a  conscience.  Then  I  like  conscience  in  tliem 
i  have  to  dale  with  sartinly.  {exit. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  1.— Gerald  O^Blaney's  Counting-House. 

0*B.  {alone)  Then  I  wonder  that  ould  Matthew  M'Bride  is 
not  here   yet.      But  is  not  this   Pat  Coxe  coming  up  yonder  f 
Aye.     Well,  Pat,  what  success  with  Catty  ?     {enter  Pat  Coxe, 
panting)    Take  breath,  man  alive-— What  of  Catty  ? 
53 
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Pat.  Catty  !  Oh,  murder  !  No  time  to  be  talking  of  Catty, 
now  !  Sure  the  shupervishor's  come  to  town. 

O^B.  Blood  !  and  the  malt  that  has  not  paid  duty  in  the  cel- 
lar !  Run,  for  your  life,  to  the  back  yard,  give  a  whistle  to  call 
all  the  boys  that's  ricking  o'  the  turf,  away  with  'em  to  the  cellar, 
out  with  every  sack  of  malt  that's  in  it,  through  the  back  yard, 
throw  all  into  the  middle  of  the  turf-stack,  and  in  the  wink  of  an 
eye  build  up  the  rick  over  all,  snoog  (snug.) 

Pat,  ril  engage  we'll  have  it  done  in  a  crack.  {exit. 

i    O^B.  (calling  after  him.) — ^Pat !  Pat  Coxe,  man  ! 

Re-enter  Pat. 

O'jB.  Would  there  be  any  fear  of  any  o'  the  boys  infortnin  ? 

Pat.  Sooner  cut  their  ears  off  !^  (exit. 

Enter  Old  M'Bride,  at  the  opposite  side. 

J\tB.  (speaking  in  a  slow^  drawling  brogue)  Would  Mr. 
Gerald  O'Blaney,  the  counsellor,  be  within  f 

O'i?.  (quick  brogue.)  Oh,  my  best  friend,  Matthew  M'Bride, 
is  it  you,  dear  ?  then  here's  Gerald  O'Blaney,  always  at  your 
sarvice.  But  shake  hands,  for  of  all  men  in  Ireland,  you  are 
the  man  I  was  aching  to  lay  my  eyes  on.  And,  in  the  fair  did 
ye  happen  to  meet  Carver  of  Bob's  Fort  ? 

JkTJB.  (speaking  very  slowly.)  Aye,  did  I — and  he  was  a- 
talking  to  me,  and  I  was  a-talking  to  him — and  he's  a  very  good 
gentleman,  Mr.  Carver  of  Bob's  Fort — so  he  is — and  a  gende- 
man  that  knows  how  things  should  be  ;  and  he  has  been  giving 
of  me,  Mr.  O'Blaney,  a  great  account  of  you,  and  how  you're 
thriving  in  the  world — and  so  as  that. 

O'jj.  Nobody  should  know  that  better  than  Mr.  Carrer  of 
Bob's  Fort — he  knows  all  my  affairs.  He  is  an  undeniable 
honest  gentleman,  for  whom  I  profess  the  highest  regard. 

J\fVB.  Why  then  he  has  a  great  opinion  of  you  too,  counsellor 
— for  he  has  been  advising  of,  and  telling  of  me,  O'Blaney,  of 
your  proposhal,  sir — and  very  sinsible  I  am  of  tlie  honour  done 
by  you  to  our  family,  sir — and  condescension  to  the  likes  of  us 
— tho'  to  be  sure.  Honor  M'Bride,  though  she  is  my  daughter,  is 
a  match  for  any  man. 

O'i?.  Is  a  match  for  a  prince — a  Prince  Ragent  even.  So  no 
more  about  condescension,  my  good  Matthew, — for  love  livels 
all  distinctions. 

JSfVB.  That's  very  pritty  of  you,  to  say  so,  sir  ;  and  I'll  repeat 
it  to  Honor. 

O^B.  Cupid  is  the  great  livelier,  after  all,  and  the  only  dem- 
ocrat Daity  on  earth  I'd  bow  to — for  I  know  you  are  no  demo- 
crat, Mr.  M'Bride,  but  quite  and  clane  the  contrary  way. 

Jkr J?.  Quite  and  clane  and  stiff — I  thank  my  God,  and  I'm 
glad  in  spite  of  the  vowel  before  your  name,  Mr.  O'Blaney,  to 
hear  you  are  of  the  same  kidney. 

O^B.  I'm  happy  to  find  myself  agreeable  to  you,  sir. 
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JifB.  But,  however  agreeable  to  me,  as  I  won't  deny,  it  might 
be,  sir,  to  see  my  girl  made  into  a  gentlewoman  by  marriage,  I 
must  observe  to  you 

O^B,  And  ni  keep  her  a  jaunting  car  to  ride  about  the  coun- 
try— and  in  another  year,  as  my  fortune's  rising,  my  wife  should 
rise  with  it  mto  a  coach  of  her  own. 

M'B.  Oh  !  if  I'd  live  to  see  my  child,  my  Honor,  in  a  coach 
of  her  own  !  I'd  be  too  happy,  oh,  I'd  die  content. 

0'J3.  (aside)  No  fear  !  {alotid)  And  why  should  not  she  ride 
in  her  own  coach,  Mistress  Counsellor  O'Blaney,  and  look  out  of 
the  windows  down  upon  the  Rooneys^  that  have  tlie  insolence  to 
look  up  to  her. 

M'B.  Ah  !  you  know  that  then.  That's  all  that's  against  us, 
sir,  in  this  match. 

O^B.  But  if  you  are  against  Randal,  no  fear. 

JtPB.  I  am  against  him — that  is,  against  his  family,  and  all  his 
seed,  bread,  and  generation.  But  I  would  not  break  ray  daugh- 
ter's heart  if  I  could  help  it. 

O^B.  Wiieugh  !  hearts  don't  break  in  these  days,  like  china. 

J)irB.  This  is  my  answer,  Mr.  O'Blaney,  sir, — You  have  my 
lave,  but  you  must  have  her's  too. 

O'JS.  I  would  not  fear  to  gain  that  in  due  time,  if  you  would 
stand  my  friend  in  forbidding  her  the  sight  of  Randal. 

M*S'  I  will  with  pleasure,  that — for  tho'  I  won't  force  her  to 
marry  to  plase  me,  I'll  forbid  her  to  marry  to  displase  me  ;  and 
when  I  have  said  it,  whatever  it  is,  I'll  be  obeyed,  (strikes  his 
stick  on  the  ground) 

O'B.,  That's  aU  1  ax. 

JifB.  But  now  what  settlement,  Counshillor,  will  you  make 
on  my  girl  ?    ^ 

O^B.  A  hundred  a  year — I  wish  to  be  liberal — Mr.  Carver 
will  see  to  that — ^he  knows  all  my  affairs,  as  1  suppose  he  was 
telling  you. 

JtPB,  He  was — I'm  satisfied,  and  I'm  at  a  word  myself  al- 
ways.    You  beard  me  name  my  girl's  portion,  sir  f 

O^B.  I  can't  say — I  didn't  mind — 'Twas  no  object  to  me  in  life. 

M*B.  (in  a  very  low^  mysterious  tone,  and  slow  brogue) 
Then  five  hundred  guineas  is  some  object  to  most  min. 

O^B,  Certainly,  sir — but  not  such  an  object  as  your  daughter 
to  me  ;  since  we  are  got  upon  business,  however,  best  settle  all 
that  out  of  the  way,  as  you  say,  at  once.  Of  the  five  hundred, 
I  have  two  in  my  hands  already,  which  you  can  make  over  to 
me  with  a  stroke  of  a  pen.  (rising  quickly,  and  getting  pen, 
ink,  and  books) 

JSVB>  (speaking  very  slowly)  Stay  a  bit — no  hurry.  In  life 
— in  business — 'tis  always  most  haste,  worse  speed. 

O'jB.  Take  your  own  time,  my  good  Matthew— -I'll  be  aa 
slow  as  you  plase— only  love's  quick. 
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M'B.  Slow  and  sure — love  and  all — fast  bind,  fast  find — 
three  and  two,  what  does  that  make  i  . 

0*B.  It  used  to  make  five  before  I  was  in  love. 

M*B.  And  will  the  same  after  you're  married  and  dead— 
what  am  1  thinking  of  f  a  score  of  bullocks  1  had  in  the  fair — 
half  a  score  sold  in  mjr  pocket,  and  owing  half—that's  Joim 
Dolan,  twelve  pound  tin — and  Charly  Dufiy  nine  guineas,  and 
thirteen  tin  pinnies,  and  a  five-penny  bit— stay  then,  put  that  to 
the  hundred  guineas  to  the  stocking  at  home. 

O^B.  (aside)  How  he  makes  my  mouth  water,  (alomd)  May 
be,  Matthew,  1  could,  that  am  used  to  it,  save  you  the  troubfe 
of  counting. 

M^B.  No  trouble  in  life  to  me  ever  to  count  my  money — 
only  I'll  trouble  you,  sir,  if  you  plase,  to  lock  that  door ;  bad  to 
be  chinking  and  spreading  money  with  door  open,  for  waUs  has 
ears  and  eyes. 

O'JB.  True  for  you.  (risings  and  going  to  lock*  the  doors) 
(Old  M'Bride  toith  great  difficulty^  and  very  slowly^  draws  wU 

of  his  pocket  his  bag  of  money — looking  first  at  one  door^ 

and  then  pi  the  other ^  and  going  to  try  whether  they  are  2odb- 

ed,  before  he  unties  his  bag.) 

M*B.  (spreads  and  counts  his  money  and  notes)  See  me 
now,  I  wrote  on  some  scrap  somewhere  £59.  in  notes — ^then 
hard  cash,  twinty  pounds — rolled  up  silver  and  gould,  which  is 
scarce— but  of  a  hundred  pounds,  there's  wanting  fourteen 
pounds  odd,  I  think,  or  something  that  way— for  Phil  and  1  bad 
our  breakfast  out  of  a  pound  note  of  Finlay's,  and  1  put  the 
change  somewhere — besides  a  ribbon  for  Honor,  which  makes 
a  deficiency  of  fourteen  pounds,  seven  shillings  and  two  peneot 
that's  what's  deficient—count  it  which  way  you  will. 

O'B.  (going  to  sweep  the  money  off  the  table)  Oh  nevor 
mind  the  deficiency — I'll  take  it  for  a  hundred  plump. 

O'i?.  (stopping  him)  Plump  me  no  plumps— I'll  htve  it 
exact,  or  not  at  all — I'll  not  part  it,  so  let  me  see  it  again. 

O'jB.  (asidcj  with  a  deep  sighy  almost  a  groan)  Oh  !  when  I 
had  had  it  in  my  fist— almost — but  'tis  as  hard  to  get  money  out 
of  this  man,  as  blood  out  of  a  turnip  ;  and  I'll  be  lost  to-nigfat 
without  it. 

JIf  J?.  'Tis  not  exact — and  I'm  exact— -I'D  put  it  all  up  again 
— (A6  puts  it  deliberately  into  the  bag  again^  tkru$ting  tkeoag 
into  his  pocket)— Vll  make  it  up  at  home  my  own  way,  and  send 
it  in  to  you  by  r  hil  in  an  hour's  time,  for  I  could  not  sleep  sound 
with  so  much  in  my  house — ^bad  people  about — safer  with  you 
in  town — Mr.  Carver  says,  you  are  as  good  as  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land— ^there's  no  going  beyond  that,  {buttoning  up  his  pockets) 
So  you  may  unlock  Uie  doors  and  let  me  out  now-*-Jll  send 
Phil  with  all  to  you,  and  you'll  give  him  a  bit  of  a  receipt,  or  a 
token  that  would  do.         • 
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O'A  1  shall  give  a  receipt  bjr  all  means^-all  regular ;  short 
accounts  make  loog  friends,     {unlocki  the  door) 

M*B.  True,  sir,  and  I'll  come  in  and  see  about  the  settlements 
in  the  morning,  if  Honor  is  agreeable. 

O^B*  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  wait  upon  the  young  lady 
myself  on  the  wings  of  love ;  and  1  trust  I'll  not  find  any  remains 
of  Randal  Rooney  in  her  head. 

M*B*  Not  if  1  can  help  it,  depend  on  that.     (^Acjf  ihake  hands, 

O^B.  Then  fare  ye  vcelU  father-in-law— that's  meat  and  drink 
to  me— -would  not  ye  take  a  glass  of  wine  then  ? 

ATB.  Not  a  drop— not  a  drop  at  all— with  money  about  me, 
I  must  be  in  a  hurry  home. 

O'jB.  That's  true — so  best-^recommind  me  kindly  to  Miss 
Honor,  and  say  a  great  dale  about  my  impatience— and  I'll  be 
expicdng  Phil,  and  won't  shut  up  till  he  comes  the  night. 

JtTB.  No  don't — for  he'll  be  with  you  before  night-fall. 

(exit.) 

CyB.  (calling)  Dan !  open  the  door  there— Dan !  Joe  !  open 
the  door  smart  for  Mr.  M'Bride.  (O'Blaney  rubbing  his  hands) 
Now  1  think  I  may  pronounce  myself  made  for  life— success  to 
my  parts  !  and  here's  Pat  too  !  well,  Pat  Coxe,  what  news  of 
the  thing  in  hand  f 

Enter  Pat  Coxe. 

Pat.  Out  of  hand  clane  !  that  job's  nately  done— the  turf- 
rick  sir's  built  up  cliver,  with  the  malt  snug  in  the  middle  of  it's 
stomach— so  were  the  dbupervishor  a  conjurer  even,  barring  he'd 
dale  with  the  ould  one,  he'd  never  suspict  a  sentence  of  it. 

O'jB.  Not  he— he's  no  conjurer— many's  the  dozen  tricks  I 
pkyed  him  afore  now. 

Pat,  But,  Counshillor,  there's  the  big  veshel  in  the  little  pas- 
aage^-fl  got  a  hint  from  a  friend,  that  the  shuper  got  information 
of  the  spirits  in  that  from  some  villain. 

&B.  And  do  you  think  I  don't  know  a  trick  for  that  too  f 

Pat.  No  doubt— still,  Counshilbr,  I'm  in  dread  of  my  life 
Aat  that  great  big  veshel  won't  be  imptied  in  a  hurry.  ^ 

O'jB.  Won't  it  ?  but  you'll  see  it  will  tho' ;  and  what's  more, 
diem  spirits  will  turn  into  water  for  the  shupervishor. 

Pat.  Water  !  how  ? 

O'JB.  Asy — the  ould  tan-pit  that's  at  the  back  of  the  distillery. 

Pai.  I  know — what  of  it  f 

O'JB.  A  sacret  pipe  I've  got  fixed  to  the  big  veshel,  and  the 
pipe  goes  under  the  wall  for  me  into  the  tan-pit,  and  a  sucker  1 
have  in  the  big  veshel  which  I  pull  open  by  a  string  in  a  crack, 
and  lets  all  off  clane  into  the  tan-pit. 

Pat.  That's  capital — but  the  water  f 

O^B.  From  the  pump,  another  pipe-«-and  the  girPs  pumping 
asy,  fer  she's  to  wash  to-morrow,  and  knows  nothing  about  it ; 
and  so  the  big  veshel  she  fiUs  with  water,  woodaring  wlmt  aih  die 
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water  that  it  don't  come — and  I  set  one  boy  and  another  to  help 
her — ^and  the  pump's  bewitched,  and  that's  all — so  that's  settled. 

Pat.  And  cleverly.  Oh  counshillor,  we  are  a  match  for  the 
Shuper  any  day,  or  night. 

0*J3.  For  him  and  all  his  tribe,  coursing  officers  and  all.  I'd 
desire  no  better  sport,  than  to  hear  the  whole  pack  in  full  cry 
after  me,  and  1  doubling,  and  doubling,  and  safe  at  my  form  at 
last.  With  you,  Pat,  my  precious,  to  drag  the  herring  over  the 
ground  previous  to  the  hunt,  to  distract  the  scent,  and  defy  the 
nose  of  the  dogs. 

Pat.  Then  I'm  proud  to  sarve  you,  Counshillor. 

O^B.  I  know  you  are,  and  a  very  honest  boy.  And  what  did 
you  do  for  me,  with  Catty  Rooney  ? 

Pat.  The  best.  Oh  !  it's  I  hlamy^d  Catty  to  the  skies,  and 
then  egged  her  on,  and  aggravated  her  against  the  M'Brides,  till 
I  left  her  as  mad  as  e'er  a  one  in  Bedlam — up  to  any  thing  !  and 
full  tilt  she's  off  to  Flaherty's,  the  publican,  in  her  blue  jock — 
where  she'll  not  be  long  afore  she  kicks  up  a  quarrel,  I'll  engage 
— for  she's  sarching  the  house  for  Honor  M'Bride,  who  is  not  in 
it — and  giving  bad  language,  I  warrant,  to  all  the  M'Bride  fac- 
tion, who  is  in  it,  drinking.  Oh  !  trust  Catty's  tongue  for  breed- 
ing a  riot !  In  half  an  hour,  I'll  warrant,  you'll  have  as  fine  a  fight 
in  town  as  ever  ye  seen  or  hard. 

O'B.  That's  iUigantly  done,  Pat.  But  I  hope  Randal  Roo- 
ney is  in  it  f 

Pat.  In  the  thick  of  it  he  is,  or  will  be.  So  I  hope  your  hon- 
our did  not  forgit  to  spake  to  Mr.  Carver  about  that  little  place 
for  me. 

O'J?.  Forgit  !  Do  I  forgit  my  own  name,  do  you  think  ? 
Sooner  forgit  that  then  my  promises. 

Pat.  Oh  !  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon — I  would  not  doubt 
your  word  ;  and  to  make  matters  sure,  and  to  make  Catty  cock- 
a-hoop,  1  tould  her,  and  swore  to  her,  there  was  not  a  M'Bride 
in  the  town  but  two,  and  there's  twinty,  more  or  less. 

O^B.  And  when  she  sees  them  twinty,  more  or  less,  what  will 
she  think  f  Why  would  you  say  that,  she  might  find  you  out  in 
a  lie  next  minute,  Mr.  Overdo  f  'Tis  dangerous  for  a  young 
man  to  be  telling  more  lies  than  is  absolutely  requisite.  The  He- 
superfluous  brings  many  an  honest  man,  and  what's  more,  many 
a  diver  fellow  into  a  scrape — and  that's  your  great  fau'i,  Pat.  . 

Pat.  Which,  sir  ? 

O^B.  That,  sir.  I  don't  see  you  often  now  take  a  glass  too 
much.  But,  Pat,  I  hear  you  often  still  are  too  apt  to  indulge  is 
a  lie  too  much. 

Pat.  Lie  !  Is  it  I  ?  Whin  upon  my  conscience,  I  niver  to  my 
knowledge,  tould  a  lie  in  my  life,  since  I  was  born,  excipt  it  would 
be  just  to  skreen  a  man,  which  is  charity,  sure,— or  to  skreen 
myself,  which  is  seUklefence,  sure«-and  that's  lawful ;  or  to 
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oblige  your  honour,  by  particular  desire,  and  that  can't  be  help- 
ed, I  suppose. 

O'JS.  1  am  not  saying  again  all  that— only  {laying  hU  hand  on 
Pat's  shoulder  as  he  is  going  out^)  against  another  tinae,  all  Fm 
warning  you,  young  man,  is  you're  too  apt  to  think  there  never 
can  be  lying  enough.  Now  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  good 
for  nothing.  (eodt* 

PaU  {alone)  There's  what  you  may  call  the  divil  rebuking 
sin — and  now  we  talk  of  the  like  as  I've  hard  my  mudther  say» 
that  he  had  need  of  a  long  spoon  that  ates  wid  the  divil — so  I'll 
look  to  that  in  time.  But  who's  voice  is  that  I  hear  coming  up 
stairs  f  I  don't  believe  but  it's  Mr.  Carver— only  what  should 
bring  him  back  again,  1  wonder  now  }  Here  he  is,  all  out  of 
breath,  coming. 

Enter  Mr.  Carver. 

Mr,  C.  Pray,  young  man,  did  you  happen  to  see — {panting 
for  breath)  Bless  me,  I've  ridden  so  fast  back  from  Bob's  Fort. 

Pitt.  My  master,  sir,  Mr.  O'Blaney,  is  it  ?  Will  I  run  f 

Mr.  C.  No,  no— stand  still  till  I  have  breath.  What  I  want 
is,  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  dropped  some  where  or  other — here  1 
think  it  must  have  been,when  I  took  out  my  handkerchief — a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  his  Excellency — of  great  consequence.  (Carver 
sits  downy  and  takes  breath.) 

Pat.  (searching  about  unth  officious  fiaste)  UiVsdbove  ground 
ril  find  it.  What's  this  ?  an  old  bill.  That  is  not  it — would  it 
be  this,  crumpled  up  ?  ^^  To  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland." 

Mr.  C.  (snatching)  No  further,  for  your  life. 

Pat.  Well  then  I  was  lucky  I  found  it,  and  proud. 

Mr.  C.  And  well  you  may  be,  young  man  ;  for  I  can  assure 
you,  on  this  letter  the  fate  of  Ireland  may  depend,  (smoothing 
the  letter  on  his  knee.) 

Pat.  I  wouldn't  doubt  it— when  it's  a  letter  of  your  honour's 
— I  know  your  honour's  a  great  man  at  the  Castle.  And  plase 
your  honour,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  tanking  your  honour,  for 
the  encouragement  I  got  about  that  little  clerk's  place — and 
here's  a  copy  of  my  hand-writing,  I'd  wish  to  show  your  hoor 
our,  to  see  I'm  capable — and  a  scholard. 

Mr.  C.  Hand-writing  !  Bless  me,  young  man,  I  have  no  time 
to  look  at  your  hand-writing,  sir.  With  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
on  my  shoulders — can  you  possibly  think  ? — is  the  boy  mad  ? — 
that  I've  lime  to  revise  every  poor  scholar's  copy-book  ? 

Pat.  I  humbly  beg  your  honour's  pardon,  but  it  was  only  be- 
caase  I'd  wish  to  show  I  was  not  quite  so  unworthy  to  be  under 
(whin  you've  time,)  your  honour's  protection,  as  promised. 

Mr.  C.  My  protection  ?  you  are  not  under  my  protection^ 
sir—promised  clerk's  place— I  do  not  conceive  what  you  are 
aiming  at,  sir. 
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Pat.  The  litde  clerk's  place,  plase  your  honour — that  my 
master,  Counshellor  O'Blaney,  tould  me  be  spoke  about  to  your 
honour,  and  was  recommending  me  for  to  your  honour. 

4fr.  C.  Never-^never  heard  one  syllable  about  it,  till  this 
moment. 

Pat.  Oh  murder  !  but  I  expect  your  honour's  goodness  will. 

Mr.  C.  To  make  your  mind  easy,  I  promised  to  appoint  a 
young  man  to  that  place,  a  week  ago,  by  Counselbr  O'Blaney's 
special  recommendation.  So  there  must  be  some  mistake,  (exit, 

Pat.  (alone)  Mistake  f  aye,  mistake  on  purpose— -so  he 
never  spoke  !  so  he  lied— -my  master  that  was  praching  roe  !— 
And  oh,  the  dirty  lie  he  tould  me  !  Now  1  canH  put  up  with 
that,  when  I  was  almost  perjuring  myself  for  him  at  the  ^e. 
Oh  if  I  don't  fit  him  for  this  !  And  he  got  the  place  gioAi  to 
another  !  then  Fll  get  him  as  well  sarved,  and  out  of  tins  place 
too— seen-if-1-donH  !  He  is  cunning  enough,  but  Pm  cuter  nor 
he-— I  have  him  in  my  power,  so  I  have :  and  I'll  give  the  sho* 
pervishor  a  scent  of  the  mah  in  the  turf-stack,  and  a  hint  erf"  the 
spirits  in  the  tan-pit — and  it's  I,  that  will  hke  to  stand  by  imto- 
cent,  and  see  how  shrunk  O'Blaney's  double  face  will  look  fore- 
nent  the  shupervishor,  when  all's  found  out,  and  not  a  word  left 
to  say,  but  to  pay— ruined  hand  and  foot  !— Then  that  sfaaD  be, 
and  before  night-fall.  Oh  !  one  good  turn  deserves  another— 
in  revenge,  prompt  payment  while  you  live  !  (ixit. 


SCENE  II.— JM'i?rfde'«  Cottage. 

Matthew  BTBride  and  Honor.     Matthew  with  a  little  table  before  him,  at  Dinacr. 

APB.  (pushing  hispkUe  from  him)  I'll  take  no  more**-rm 
^one— f  A«  sighs) 

Hon.  Then  you  made  but  a  poor  dinner,  father,  after  bebg 
-at  the  fair,  and  up  early,  and  all !  Take  this  bit  from  my  hands, 
father  dear. 

JtTB.  (turning  away  suUenly)  I'll  take  nothing  from  you, 
Honor,  but  what  I  got  already  enough  and— too  much  ctf-^aod 
that's  ungratitude. 

Hon.  Ungratitude  !  Father  !  then  you  don't  see  my  heart ! 

J\/PB,  I  lave  that  to  whoever  has  it,  Honor— 'tis  enough  for 
me,  I  see  what  you  do — and  that's  what  I  go  by. 

Hon.  Oh  me  !  and  what  did  I  do  to  displase  you,  father  ?— 
(he  is  obstinately  silent ;  after  waiting  in  vain  for  an  answer^ 
she  continues) — I  that  was  thinking  to  make  all  happy,  (aside) 
but  myself,  (aloud)  by  settling  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of— tH 
that  could  vex  you~and  to  go  to  sarvice,  to  Mrs.  Carver's*  I 
thought  that  would  plase  you,  father. 

JirB.  Is  it  to  lave  me,  Honor  ?  Is  it  that^  you  thought  would 
plase  me,  Honor  ?    To  lave  your  father  alone  in  his  ould  age, 
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after  all  the  slaving  he  got,  and  was  willing  to  undergo,  whilst 
ever  he  bad  strength,  early  and  late  to  make  a  little  portion  Yor 
you.  Honor, — you  that  I  reckoned  upon  for  the  prop  and  pride 
of  my  ould  age — and  you  expect  you'd  plase  me  by  laving  me. 

Hon,  Hear  me  just  if,  pray  then,  father. 

M^B.  (shaking  her  off  as  she  tries  to  caress  him)  Go  then, 
go  where  you  will,  and  demane  yourself  going  into  sarvice,  rath- 
er than  stay  with  me — ^go. 

Hon.  No,  ril  not  go.  I'll  stay  then  with  you,  father  dear, — 
say  that  will  plase  you. 

M^B.  (going  on  xoithoiUf  listening  to  her)  And  all  for  the 
love  of  this  Randal  Rooney  !  Aye,  you  may  well  put  your  two 
hands  before  your  face ;  if  you'd  any  touch  of  natural  affection 
at  all,  that  young  man  would  have  been  the  last  of  all  others 
you'd  ever  have  thought  of  loving,  or  liking  any  way. 

Hon.  Oh  !  if  1  could  help  it  ! 

JiiTB.  There  it  is.  This  is  the  way  the  poor  fathers  is  al- 
ways to  be  trated.  They  to  give  all,  daughter  and  all,  and  get 
nothing  at  all,  not  their  choice  even  of  the  man,  the  villain  that's 
to  rob  'em  of  all — without  thanks  even  ;  and  of  all  the  plinty 
of  bachelors  there  are  in  the  parish  for  the  girl  that  has  money, 
that  daughter  will  go  and  pick  and  choose  out  the  very  man  the 
father  mislikes  beyOnd  all  others,  and  then  it's  ^^  Oh  if  I  cotdd 
help  it  .'" — Asy  talking  ! 

Hon.  But,  dear  father,  wasn't  it  more  than  talk,  what  I  did  ? 
Oh,  won't  you  listen  to  me  ? 

Jtf 'jB.  rU  not  hear  ye  ;  for  if  you'd  a  grain  o'  spirit  in  your 
mane  composition,  Honor,  you  would  take  your  father's  part,  and 
not  be  putting  yourself  under  Catty's  feet — the  bad-tongued  wo- 
man, that  hates  you.  Honor,  like  poison. 

Hon.  If  she  does  hate  me,  it's  all  through  love  of  her  own— r 

JtTB.  Son — aye — that  she  thinks  too  good  for  you — foryow, 
Honor  ;  you,  the  lily  of  Lismore — that  might  command  the 
pride  of  the  country.  Oh,  Honor  dear,  don't  be  lessening 
yourself,  but  be  a  proud  girl  as  you  ought,  and  my  own  Honor. 

Hon.  Qh,  when  you  speak  so  kind  ! 

M^B.  And  I  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  said  a  cross  word,  for  I 
know  you'll  never  Uiink  of  him  more,  and  no  need  to  lave  home 
at  all  for  his  sake.^.'  It  would  be  a  shame  iu  the  country,  and 
what  would  Mrs.  Carver  herself  think  ? 

Hon.  She  thinks  well  of  it,  then. 

M^B.  Then  whatever  she  thinks,  she  shan't  have  my  child 
from  me !  though  she  is  a  very  good  lady,  and  a  very  kind  lady, 
too.  But  see  now.  Honor — have  done  with  love,  for  it's  all  fool*- 
ishness  ;  and  when  you  come  to  be  as  ould  as  1  am,  you'll  think 
so  too.  The  shadows  goes  all  one  way,  till  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  when  that  is  past,  then  all  the  t'other  way  ;  and  so  it 
is,  with  love  in  life — stay  till  the  sun  is  going  down  with  you. 
54 
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Hon.  Then  it  would  be  too  late  to  be  thinkiDg  of  love. 

•ATjB.  And  too  airly  now,  and  there's  no  good  time,  for  it's 
all  folly.  rU  ax  you,  will  love  set  the  potatos?  will  love  make 
the  rent  ?  or,  will  love  give  you  a  jaunting  car  .'^.  as  to  my  knov- 
ledge  another  of  your  bachelors  would. 

Hon.  Oh,  don't  name  him,  father. 

JtiTB.  Why  not — when  it's  bis  name  that  would  make  a  lady 
of  you,  and  there'd  be  a  rise  in  life,  and  an  honour  to  your  family. 

Hon.  Recollect  it  was  he  that  would  have  dishonoured  my 
family,  in  me,  if  be  could. 

JiPB.  But  he  repints  now,  and  what  can  a  man  do,  but  repint, 
and  offer  to  make  honourable  restitution,  and  thinking  of  marry- 
ing as  now.  Honor  dear  ; — is  not  that  a  condescension  of  he, 
who's  a  sort  of  a  jantleman. 

Hon.  A  sort  indeed — a  bad  sort. 

JiTB.  Why,  not  jantleman  born^  to  be  sure. 

Hon,  Nor  bred. 

M*B.  Well,  there's  many  that  way,  neither  bom  nor  bred,  but 
that  does  very  well  in  the  world  ;  and  think  what  it  would  be  to 
live  in  the  big  shingled  house,  in  Ballynavogue,  with  him. 

Hon.  I'd  rather  live  here,  with  you,  father. 

M*B.  Then  I  thank  you  kindly,  daughter,  for  that,  but  so 
would  not  I  for  you, — and  then  the  jaunting  car,  or  a  coach,  io 
time,  if  he  could  !  He  has  made  the  proposhal  ibr  you  in  form 
this  day. 

Hon.  And  what  answer  from  you,  father  ? 

•Af  J7.  Don't  be  looking  so  pale, — I  tould  him  he  bad  my  con- 
sint,  if  he  could  get  yours.  And,  oh  !  before  you  speak.  Honor 
dear,  think  what  it  would  be  up  and  down  in  Ballynavogue,  and 
every  other  place  in  the  county,  assizes  days  and  aU,  to  be 
mistress  Gerald  O'Blaney. 

Hon.  I  couldn't  but  think  very  ill  of  it,  father  ;  thinking  iK, 
as  I  do,  of  him.  Father  dear,  say  no  more,  don't  be  breakii|[ 
my  heart, — ^I'U  never  have  tliat  man — but  I'll  stay  happy  with  yoo* 

JiPB.  Why,  then,  I'll  be  contint  with  that  same  ;  and  who 
wouldn't  f — If  it's  what  you'd  rather  stay,  and  can  stay  contint, 
Honor  dear,  I'm  only  too  happy. — (embracing  her — then  potu- 
ing)     But  for  Randal 

Hon.  In  what  can  you  fau't  him,  only  his  being  a  Rooney  f 

JtPB.  That's  all — but  that's  enough, — ^I'd  sooner  see  you  in 
your  coffin,  sooner  be  at  your  wake  to-night,  than  your  wedding 
with  a  Rooney.     'T would  kill  roe.      Come,  promise  roe^*-J'd 
trust  your  word — and  'twould  make  me  asy  for  hfe,  and  I'd  dii 
asy,  if  you'd  promise  never  to  have  him. 
Hon.  Never  till  you  would  consent, — ^that's  all  I  can  promise. 
J\rB.  Well,  that  same  is  a  great  ase  to  my  heart. 
Hon.  And   to  give  a  little  ase  to  mine,  father,  perhaps  you 
could  promise 
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.  M*B.  What  !  I'll  promise  nothing  at  all — I'll  promise  nothing 
at  all — ril  promise  nothing  I  couldn't  perform. 

Hon,  But  this  you  conld  perform  asy ,  dear  father  ; — just  hear 
3rour  own  Honor. 

M^B.  (aside)  That  voice  would  wheedle  the  bird  off  the 
bush — and  when  she'd  prefar  me  to  the  jaunting  car,  can  I  but 
listen  to  her  f — (aloud)  Well,  what  ! — if  it's  any  thing  at  all 
in  rason. 

Hon.  It  is  in  rason  entirely.  It's  only,  that  if  Citty  Rooney 's — 

J\TB.  (stopping  his  ears)     Don't  name  her. 

Hon.  But  she  might  be  brought  to  rason,  father  ;  and  if  she 
should  be  brought  to  give  up  that  claim  to  the  bit  o'bog  of  yours, 
and  when  all  differs  betwix'  the  families  be  made  up,  then  you 
would  consent. 

ATB.  When  Catty  Rooney's  brought  to  rason  !  Oh  !  go  shoe 
the  goslings,  dear, — aye  you'll  get  my  consint  then.  There's 
my  hand,  I  promise  you,  I'll  never  be  called  on  to  perform  that, 
Honor  jewel. 

Hon.  (kissing  his  hand)  Then  that's  all  I'd  ask — nor  will  I 
say  one  word  more,  but,  thank  you,  father. 

MTB.  (putting  on  his  coat)  She's  a  good  cratur— sorrow 
better  !  sister  or  daughter.  Oh  !  I  won't  forget  that  she  pre- 
farred  me  to  the  jaunting  car  :  Phil  shall  carry  him  a  shivil  re- 
fusal— I'll  send  off  the  money,  the  three  hundred,  by  your  broth- 
er, this  minute — that  will  be  some  comfort  to  poor  O'Blahey.  (ex. 

Hon.  Is  not  he  a  kind  father  then,  after  all  f  That  promise 
hb  gave  me  about  Catty,  even  such  as  it  is,  has  ased  my  heart 
wonderfully.  Oh  !  it  will  all  come  right,  and  they'll  all  be  ra- 
sonable  in  time,  even  Catty  Rooney — I've  great  hope,  and  little 
hope's  enough,  ev6n  for  Ibve  to  live  upon — but,  hark  !  There's 
my  brother  Phil  coming. — (a  noise  heard  in  the  hatk  house)-^ 
TPis  only  the  cow  in  the  bier.-^fa  knock  heard  at  the  door) — 
No,  'tis  a  Christian,  no  cow  ever  knocked  so  soft.  Stay  till  I 
open — ^Who's  in  it  ? 

Randal,  (from  within)     Your  owA  Randal— open  quick. 

Hdn.  Oh  !  Randal,  is  it  you  ! — I  can't  open  the  door  at-all- 
at-ali.     (she  holds  the  door — he  pushes  it  half  open.) 

Ran.  Honor,  that  I  love  more  than  hfe,  let  me  in,  till  I  speak 
one  word  to  you,  before  you  are  set  against  me  for  ever. 

Hon.  No  danger  of  that — but  I  can't  let  you  in,  Randal. 

Rani  Great  dinger  ! — Honor,  and  you  must*  See  you  I  will, 
if  I  die  for  it.  (he  advances  and  she  retires  behind  the  door^ 
holding  it  against  him.) 

Hon.  Then  I  won't  see  you  this  month  again,  if  you  do. 
My  hand's  weak,  but  my  heart's  strong,  Randal. 

Ran.  Then  my  heart's  ds  weak  as  a  child's  this  minute. — 
Never  fear — don't  hold  against  me,  Honor, — I'll  stand  where  I 
am  since  you  don't  trust  me,  nor  love  me, — and  best  so,  may  be 
— ^I  only  wanted  to  say  three  words  to  you. 
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Hon.  I  can't  bear  you  now,  Randal. 

Ran.  Then  you'll  never  hear  me  more.  Good  by  to  you, 
Honor. — (he  ptdh  the  door  tOy  angrily.) 

Hon,  And  it's  a  wonder  as  it  was  you  didn't  meet  mj  father 
as  you  came,  or  my  brother. 

Ran.  {ptuhing  the  door  a  little  open)  Your  brother  ! — Oh, 
Honor !  that's  what's  breaking  my  heart — {he  sighs)  that's  what 
I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  and  listen  to  me.  No  tear  of  your  fa* 
ther,  he's  gone  down  the  road — ^1  saw  him  as  I  come  the  short 
cut,  but  he  didn't  see  me. 

Hon.  What  of  my  brother  ? — say,  and  go. 

Ran.  Aye,  go — for  ever,  you'll  bid  me,  when  IVe  said. 

Hon.  What !  oh  !  speak,  or  I'll  drop,  {she  no  longer  holds  the 
door  J  but  leans  against  a  table.    Randal  advances^  and  looks  tiv.) 

Ran.  Don't  be  frighted,  then,  dearest-^t's  nothing  in  life  but 
a  fight  at  a  fair.     He's  but  little  hurted. 

Hon.  Hurted  ! — And  by  who  ?  by  you  is  it  ?— Then  all's 
over. — (Randal  comes  quite  in — Honor,  putting  her  hand  before 
her  eyes.)-^You  may  come  or  go,  for  I'll  never  love.jrou  more. 

Ran.  1  expicted  as  much  ! — But  she'll  faint. 

Hon.  I  won't  faint, — leave  me,  Mr.  Randal. 

Ran.  Take  this  water  from  me,  {holding  a  cup) — it's  all  I  ask. 

Hon.  No  need. — {she  sits  down) — But  what's  this  .^— («eei«y 
his  hand  bound  up.) 

Ran.  A  cut  only. 

Hon.  Bleeding — stop  it.     {turning  from  him  coldly.) 

Ran.  Then  by  this  blood— -no  not  by  this  worthless  blood  of 
mine — ^but  by  that  dearest  blood  that  fled  from  your  cheeks,  and 
this  minute  is  coming  back.  Honor,  I  swear. — {kneeling  to  her.) 

Hon.  Say  what  you  will,  or  swear,  I  don't  hear  or  heed  you. 
And  my  father  will  come  and  find  you  there— -And  I  don't  care. 

Ran.  1  know  you  don't-^and  1  don't  care  myself  what  hap- 
pens me.  But  as  to  Phil,  it's  only  a  cut  in  the  head  he  got,  that 
signifies  nothing — if  he  was  not  your  brother. 

Hon.  Once  lifted  your  hand  against  him. — all's  over. 

Ran.  Hx>nor,  1  did  not  lift  my  hand  against  Atm,— 4>ut  I  was 
in  the  quarrel  with  his  faction. 

Hon.  And  this  your  promise  to  me  not  to  be  in  any  quarrel ! 
—No,  if  my  father  consented  to-morrow,  I'd  niver  have  you 
now.     {rises  and  is  going — he  holds  her.) 

Ran.  Then  you're  wrong,  Honor, — ^you've  heard  all  agaiBSl 
me— ^now  hear  what's  for  me. 

Hon.  I'll  hear  no  more, — let  me  go. 

Ran,  6o  then, — {he  lets  her  go^  and  turns  away  hinudjy^ 
and  I'm  going  before  Mr.  Carver,  who  will  hear  me,  and  the 
truth  will  appear — and  though  not  from  you.  Honor,  I'll  have 
justice.  (eapft. 

Hon.  Justice  !  Oh,  worse  and  worse !  to  make  all  publie«-«nd, 
if  once  we  go  to  law,  there's  an  end  of  love— /or  ever.      (exit* 
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SCENE  in.— O'Blaney's  House. 

O'Blaoey  and  Catty  Rooaey. 

Catty.  And  didn't  ye  hear  it,  Counsbillor  ?  the  uproar  In  the 
town  and  the  riot  ?  oh  !  you'd  think  the  world  was  throwing  out 
at  windows.     See  my  jock,  all  tattered  ! — Didn't  ye  hear  ? 

O'jff.  How  could  I  hear,  backwards,  as  you  see,  from  the 
street,  and  given  up  to  my  business  f 

Cat.  Business  !  oh  !  here  is  a  fine  business — the  M'Brides 
have  driven  all  before  them,  and  chased  ihe  Rooneys  out  of  Bal- 
lynavogue.  (in  a  tone  of  deep  despair) — Oh  !  Catty  Rooney  ! 
that  ever  you'd  live  to  see  this  day  ! 

O'JS.  Then  take  this  glass  {offering  a  glass  of  whiskey)  to 
comfort  your  heart,  my  good  Mrs.  Rooney. 

Cat.  No,  thank  you,  Counsbillor,  it's  past  that  even  !  ogb  ! 
ogh  !— oh  !  wirrastrew  !— oh  !  wirrastrew,  ogb  ! — (after  toring^ 
ing  her  fuxndsy  and  yielding  to  a  burst  of  sorrow  and  wailing^ 
she  stands  up  firmly) — Now  I've  ased  my  heart,  I'll  do  ;  I've 
spirit  enough  left  in  me  yet,  you'll  see — and  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
came  to  you  for,  Counsbillor. 

O^B.  Tell  me  first,  is  Randal  Rooney  in  it,  and  is  he  hurt  f 

Cat.  He  was  in  it — he's  not  hurt,  more  shame  for  him.  But, 
howsomever,  he  bet  one  boy  handsomely,  that's  my  only  comfort. 
Our  faction's  all  going  full  drive  to  swear  examinations,  and  get 
justice. 

O'S.  Very  proper ! — very  proper,  swear  examinations,  that's 
the  course,  and  only  satisfaction  in  these  cases  to  get  justice. 

Cat.  Justice  ! — revenge  sure — Oh  !  revenge  is  sweet,  and 
I'll  have  it.  Counsbillor  dear,  I  never  went  before  Mr.  Carver 
— ^you  know  him,  sir, — what  sort  is  he  ? 

O^B.  A  mighty  good  sort  of  gentleman — only  mighty  tiresome. 

Cat.  Aye  that's  what  I  hard — that  he  is  mighty  fond  of  talking 
to  people  for  their  good.  Now  that's  what  1  dread,  for  I  can't 
stand  being  talked  to  for  my  good. 

O^B.  'Tis  little  use,  1  confess.  We  Irish  is  wonderful  soon 
tired  of  goodness,  if  there's  no  spice  of  fun  along  with  it, — and 
poor  Carver's  soft, — and  between  you  and  I,  he's  a  Uttle  bother- 
ed,— but  Mrs.  Rooney,  you  won't  repate  f 

Cat.  Repate  ! — ^I — ^I'm  neither  watch  nor  repater — I  scorn 
both — And  between  you  and  I,  since  you  say  so,  Counsbillor — 
that's  my  chiefest  objection  to  Carver,  whom  I  wouldn't  know 
from  Adam,  except  by  reputation.  But  it's  the  report  of  the 
country,  that  he  has  common  informers  in  his  pay  and  favour  ; 
now  that's  mane,  and  I  don't  like  it. 

O'jB.  Nor  I,  Mrs.  Rooney.  I  had  experience  of  informers. 
ia  the  distillery  line  once.  The  worst  varmin  that  is  ever  en- 
couraged in  any  house  or  country.  The  very  mintion  of  them 
makes  me  creep  all  over  still. 
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Cat.  Then  ^tis  Carver,  they  say,  that  has  the  oil  of  Rhodiam 
for  them ;  for  they  follow  and  fawn  on  him,  like  rats  on  the  ral- 
catcher— -of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  he  has  'eihd.  They  say,  he  sets 
them  over,  and  after,  one  another ;  and  has  lotions  of  them  that 
be  lets  out  on  the  craturs'  cabins,  to  lam  how  mUny  grains  of  salt 
every  man  takes  with  his  little  prates^  and  bring  hiformation  if  a 
straw  would  be  stirring. 

O^B.  Aye,  and  if  it  would,  then  it's  Carver  that  wouM  quake 
like  the  aspin  leaf — I  know  that.  It's  no  malice  at  all  in  him  ; 
only  just  he's  a  mighty  great  poltroon. 

Cat.  Is  that  all  ?  dien  I'd  pity  and  laugh  at  him,  and  I  go  to 
him  preferably  to  any  other  magistrate. 

O^B.  You  may,  Mrs.  Rooney — for  it's  m  terror  of  his  Dfe 
he  lives,  continually  draming  day  and  night,  and  croaking  of  card- 
ers and  thrashers,  and  oak  boys,  and  white  boys,  and  pefep-o'- 
day  boys,  and  united  boys,  and  ribbon-men,  and  raen  and  boys 
of  all  sorts  that  have,  and  that  have  not  been  tip  and  down  the 
country  since  the  rebellion. 

Cat.  The  poor  crater  ! — But  in  case  he'd  pirove  refractory, 
and  would  not  take  my  examinations,— -can't  I  persecute  my 
shute  again  the  M'Brides  for  the  bit  of  the  bog  of  Ballynascraw, 
Counshillor  ?     Can't  I  hdrash  'em  at  law  f 

G*B.  You  can,  ma'am,  harash  them  properly.  I've  kx)ked 
over  your  papers,  and  I'm  happy  to  teU  you,  you  may  go  on  tf 
law  as  soon  and  as  long  as  you  plase. 

Cat.  (speaking  very  rapidly.)  Bless  you  for  that  word, 
Counshillor  ;  and  by  the  first  light  to-morrow,  I'll  drive  all  the 
grazing  cattle,  every  four-footed  baast^  off  the  land,  and  pound 
'em  in  Ballynavogue  ;  and  if  they  replevy,  why,  I'll  distrain 
again,  if  it  be  forty  times,  I  will  go.  I'll  go  on  distraining,  and 
I'll  advertise,  and  I'll  cant,  and  I'll  sell  the  distress  at  the  end  of 
the  eight  days.  And  if  they  dare  for  to^go  for  to  put  a  plough 
in  that  bit  of  reclaimed  bog,  I'll  come  down  upon  'em  with  ao 
injunction,  and  I  would  not  value  the  expinse  of  bringing  down 
a  record  a  pin's  pint  ;  and  if  that  went  again  me,  I'd  remove  it 
to  the  courts  above  and  wilcome  ;  and  after  that,  I'd  go  into 
Equity,  and  if  the  Chancillor  would  not  be  my  friend,  I'd  take 
it  over  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  London,  so  I  would  as  soon  as 
look  at  'em,  for  I'd  wear  my  feet  to  thie  knees  for  justice,— sO  I 
would. 

O^B.  That  you  would — ^you're  in  elegant  lawyer,  Mrs.  Roo- 
ney ;  hilt  have  you  the  sinews  of  war  ? 

Cat.  Is  it  money,  dear  ? — I  have,  and  while  ever  I've  ene 
shilling  to  throw  down  to  ould  Matthew  M'Bride's  guinea,  IV 
go  on  ;  and  every  guinea  he  parts,  will  twinge  his  vitals  ;  so  111 
keep  on  while  ever  I've  a  fiv'-pinny  bit,  to  rub  on  another — fcr 
liiy  spirit  is  up. 
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0*B.  Aye,  aye,  so  you  say — Gatty,  my  dear,  your  back's 
asy  up,  but  it's  aay  dawn  again. 

CaU  Npt  when  I've  been  trod  on  as  now,  CounshiUor,  it's  then 
I'd  turn  and  fly  at  a  body,  gentle  or  simple,  like  mad. 

O'JB.  Well  dpne,  Catty,  {patting  her  on  the  back)  There's 
my  own  pet  mad  cat — and  there's  a  legal  venom  in  her  claws, 
that  every  scratch  they'll  give  shall  fester  so,  no  plaster  in  law 
can  heal  it. 

Cat.  Oh,  Counshillorj  now,  if  you  wouldn't  be  flattering  % 
wake  woman. 

O^B.  Wake  woman  ! — not  a  bit  of  woman's  wakeness  in  ye. 
Oh,  my  cat-o'-cats  ! — Lict  any  man  throw  her  from  him,  which 
way  he  wiU,  she's  on  her  legs,  and  at  him  again,  tooth  and  claw. 

Cat.  With  nine  lives,  renewable  for  ever.  (exit, 

O^B,  {done)  There's  a  demon  in  woman  form  set  to  work 
for  me  !— Oh»  this  works  well — ^and  no  fear  that  the  Rooneys  and 
M'Brides  should  ever  come  to  an  understanding  to  cut  me  out. 
Young  Mr.  Randal  Rooney,  my  humble  compliments  to  you,  and 
1  hope  you'll  become  the  willow  which  you'll  soon  have  to  wear 
for  Miss  Honor  M'Bride's  pretty  sake.  But  I  wonder  the  broth- 
er a'n't  come  up  yet  with  the  rist  of  her  fortune,     {calh  behind 

the  scenes) — Mick  ?  Jack  ?    Jenny  f — where's  Pat  ? ^Then 

why  don't  you  know  ?  Run  down  a  piece  of  the  road  towards 
Ballynascraw.  See  would  you  see  any  body  coming,— and 
bring  me  word  would  you  see  Phil  M'Bride,  you  know  flourish- 
ing Phil.  Now  I'm  prepared  every  way  for  the  shupervishor, 
only  I  wish  to  have  something  genteel  in  my  fist  for  him,  and  a 
show  of  cash  flying  about — ^nothing  like  it,  to  dazzle  the  eyes. 

{exit. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  l.-^An  apartment  in  Mr.  Carver^s  House — Mr, 
Carver  seated — a  table^  pens,  tnXr,  paper,  and  law-books. — 
Clerkj  pen  in  hand. — On  the  right-hand  side  of  Mr.  Carver, 
stands  Mrs.  Catty  Rooney. — Randal  Rooney  beside  her,  lean" 
ing  against  a  pillar j  his  arms  folded. — Behind  Mrs.  Rooney, 
three  men,  one  remarkably  tall,  one  remarkably  little. — On  the 
left  band  of  Mr.  Carver — stand  old  Matthew  JUP Bride,  leaning 
on  his  stick  ;  beside  him,  Philip  M*Bride,  with  his  sUver-hilted 
whip  in  his  hand. — A  Constable  at  some  distance  behind  Mr. 
Carver* s  chair. — Mr.  Carver  looking  over  and  placing  his  books 
and  seeming  to  speak  to  his  clerk. 

Cat.  {aside  to  her  son)  See  I'll  take  it  as}%  and  be  very  shivel 
and  sweet  wid  him,  till  I'll  see  which  side  he'll  lane,  and  how  it 
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will  go  with  us  Rooneys. — (Mr.  Carver  risings  leans  forward 
withhoth  his  hands  on  the  tabhy  as  if  going  to  sptak^  looks  rounds 
and  clears  his  throat  loudly) — Will  I  spake  now,  plase  your 
honour  f 

J\TB,  Dacency,  when  you  see  his  honour  preparing  his  throat 
(Mr.  Carver  clears  his  throat  again.) 

Cat,  {curtsying  between  each  sentence)  Then  I  ixpect  his  hon- 
our will  do  me  justice.  I  got  a  great  character  of  his  honour. 
I'd  sooner  come  before  your  honour^  than  any  jantleman  in  all 

Ireland — I'm  sure  your  honour  will  stand  my  frind 

[Clerk  cries  silence  !) 

Carver,  Misguided  people  of  Ballynavogue  and  BaUynascraw 
'{at  the  instant  Carver  pronounces  the  word  Ballynavoguei 


Catty  curtsies^  and  all  the  Rooneys,  behind  her^  bow^  and  an^ 
swer — "  Here,  plase  your  honour." — And  when  Mr.  Carver 
saysy  BaUynascraw,  all  the  M'Brides  bow^  and  reply — ^^  Here, 
plase  your  honour.") 

Car,  (speaking  vjith  pomposity ^  but  emiarrassmentf  and  clear- 
ing his  throat  frequently) — When  I  consider  and  look  round  me, 
gentlemen,  and  when  I  look  round  me  and  consider,  how  long 
a  period  of  time  I  have  had  the  honour  to  bear  his  Majesty's 
commission  of  the  peace  for  this  county. 

Cat,  (curtsying)  Your  honour's  a  good  warrant,  no  doubt. 

Car,  Hem  ! — hem  ! — also  being  a  residentiary  gentleman,  at 
Bob's  Fort — hem  ! — hem  ! — hem  ! — {coughs  and  blows  his  nose. 

Cat.  {aside  to  her  son)  Choaking  the  cratur  is,  with  the  words 
he  can't  get  out.     {aloud)  Will  I  spake  now,  plase  your  honour  f 

Clerk,  {cries)  Silence  !  silence  ! 

Car,  And  when  1  consider  all  the  ineffectual  attempts,  I  have 
made  by  eloquence  and  otherwise,  to  moralize  and  civilize  you, 
gentlemen,  and  to  eradicate  all  your  heterogeneous  or  rebellious 
passions. 

Cat,  Not  a  rebel,  good^or  bad,  among  us,  plase  your  honour. 

Clerk,  Silence  ! 

Car.  1  say,  my  good  people  of  Ballynavogue  and  BaUyna- 
scraw, I  stand  here  really  in  unspeakable  concern  and  astonish- 
ment, to  notice  at  this  fair  time  in  my  barony,  these  symptoms 
of  a  riot,  gentlemen,  and  features  of  a  tumult. 

Cat.  True,  your  honour,  see — scarce  a  symptom  of  a  fature 
lift  in  the  face  here  of  little  Charley  of  Killaspugbrone,  with 
the  b'ating  he  got  from  them  M'Brides,  who  bred  tlie  riot,  en- 
tirely under  Flourishing  Phil,  plase  your  honour. 

Car,  {turning  to  Phil  M'Bride)  Mr.  Philip  M'Bride,  son  of 
old  Matthew,  quite  a  substantial  man, — I  am  really  concerned, 
Philip,  to  see  you,  whom  I  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of,  I  had  air 
most  said,  gentleman. 

Cat.  Gentleman  I  what  sort  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  new  top- 
ped boots,  or  by  virtue  of  the  silver-topped  whip,  and  the  bit  of 
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a  red  rag  tied  about  the  troat^  (throat.)  Then  a  gentleman's 
asy  made  now-a-days. 

Young  M^B.  It  seems  'tis  not  so  asy  any  way  now-a-days, 
to  make  a  gentlewoman^  Mrs.  Rooney. 

Cat.  {tpringing  forward  angrily)  And  is  it  me  you  name, 
young  man  ? 

Ran.  Oh  mother  dear,  don't  be  aggravating. 

Car.  Clerk,  why  don't  you  maintain  silence  ? 

Cat.  (pressing  before  her  son)  Stand  back  then,  Randal 
Rooney,  don't  you  hear  silence — don't  be  brawling  before  his 
honour.     Go  back  wid  yourself  to  your  pillar,  or  post,  and  fould 

your  arms,  and  stand  like  a  fool  that's  in  love,  as  you  are. 1 

beg  your  honour's  pardon,  but  he's  my  son,  and  I  can't  help  it. 
But  about  our  examinations,  plase  your  honour,  we're  all  come 
to  swear — here's  myself,  and  little  Charley  of  Killaspugbrone, 
and  big  Briny  of  Cloone,  and  Ulick  of  Eliogarty — all  ready  to 
swear. 

Car.  But  have  these  gentlemen  no  tongues  of  their  own, 
madam  ? 

Cat.  No,  plase  your  honour,  little  Charley  has  no  English 
tongue,  he  has  none  but  the  native  Irish. 

Car.  Clerk,  make  out  their  examinations,  with  a  translation 
and  interpreter  for  Killaspugbrone. 

Cat.  Plase  your  honour,  I  being  the  lady,  expicted  I'd  get 
lave  to  swear  first. 

Car.  And  what  would  you  swear,  madam,  if  you  got  leave^ 
pray  ? — be  careful  now. 

Cat.  ril  tell  you  how  it  was  out  o'  the  face,  plase  your  hon- 
our.    The  whole  Rooney  faction. 

Car.  Faction  I  No  such  word  in  my  presence,  madam. 

Cat.  Oh,  but  I'm  ready  to  swear  to  it,  plase  your  honour,  in 
or  out  of  the  presence, — the  whole  Rooney  faction,  every 
Rooney,  big  or  little,  that  was  in  it,  was  bet,  and  banished  the 
town  and  fair  of  Bally na vogue,  for  no  rason  in  life,  by  them 
M'Brides  there,  them  scum  o'  the  earth. 

Car.  Gently,  gently,  my  good  lady,  no  such  thing  in  my  pres- 
ence, as  scum  o'  the  earth. 

Cat.  Well,  Scotchmen,  if  your  honour  prefars.  But  before 
a  Scotchman,  myself  would  prefar  the  poorest  spalpeen — barring 
it  be  Phil,  the  buckeen — I  ax  pardon,  {curtsying) — if  a  buck- 
«en's  the  more  honourable. 

Car.  Irrelevant  in  toto,  madam  ;  for  buckeens  and  spalpeens 
are  manners  or  species  of  men,  unknown  to,  or  not  cognizable 
by  the  eye  of  the  law.  Against  them,  therefore,  you  cannot 
swear — but  if  you  have  any  thing  against  Philip  M'Bride. 

Cat.  Oh,  I  have  plinty,  and  will  swear,  plase  your  honour, 
that  he  put  me  in  bodily  fear,  and  tore  my  jock,  my  blue  jiKk^ 
55 
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to  utters.  Ob,  by  the  vartue  of  this  book,  (snatching  up  a  back) 
and  all  the  books  that  ever  were  shut  or  opened,  I'll  swear  ip 
the  damage  of  five  pounds,  be  the  sante  more  or  less. 

Car.  My  good  lady,  more  or  le$*  will  never  do. 

Cat.  Forty  shillings,  any  way,  FU  swear  to  ;  and  that's  a 
felony,  your  honour,  I  hope  ?  / 

Car.  Take  time,  and  consult  your  conscience  conscientious- 
ly, my  good  lady,  while  I  swear  these  other  men. — (she  txamints 
the  coat^  holding  it  up  to  view — ^Mr.  Carver  beckons  to  the 
Rooney  party.) 

Car.  Beaten  men  !  come  forward. 

Big  Briny.  Not  beaten,  plase  your  honour,  only  bet. 

Ulick  of  Eliogarty.  Only  black  eyes,  plase  your  honour. 

Car.  You,  Mr.  Charley,  or  Charles  Rooney,  of  KiJhspag- 
brone ;  you  have  read  these  examinations,  and  are  you  scrupu- 
lously ready  to  swear  i 

Cat.  He  is,  and  wUlf  plase  your  honour,  only  he's  the  boy 
that  has  got  no  English  tongue. 

Car.  I  wish  you  had  none,  madam, — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — (tie 
two  M'Brides  laugh — the  Rooneys  look  grave)  You,  Ulick 
Rooney,  of  Eliogarty,  are  these  your  examinations  ? 

Cat.  He  can't  write,  nor  rade  writing  from  his  cradle,  plase 
your  honour  ;  but  can  make  his  mark,  equal  to  another,  sir.  It 
has  been  read  to  him  any  way,  sir,  plase  your  honour* 

Car.  And  you,  sir,  who  style  yourself  big  Briny  of  Clooo-^ 
you  think  yourself  a  great  man,  I  suppose  ? 

Cat.  It's  what  many  does  that  has  got  less  rason,  plase  your 
honour. 

Car.  Understand,  my  honest  friend,  that  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  looking  big  and  being  great. 

Big  Briny.  I  see — I  know,  your  honour. 

Car.  Now,  gentlemen,  all  of  you,  before  I  hand  you  the  book 
to  swear  these  examinations,  there  is  one  thing,  of  which  I  roust 
warn  and  apprize  you, — that  I  am  most  remarkably  clear  sighted; 
consequently  there  can  be  no  thumb-kissing  with  me,  gentJeni^B* 

Big  Briny.  We'll  not  ax  it,  plase  your  honour. 

Cat.  No  Rooney,  living  or  dead,  was  ever  guilty,  or  taxed 
with  the  like,  (aside  to  her  son)  Oh,  they'll  swear  iligant.-* 
We'll  flog  the  world  !  and  have  it  all  our  own  way— oh,  1  knew 
we'd  get  justice— or  I'd  know  why. 

Clerk.  Here's  the  book,  sir,  to  swear  complainaots.-*- 
(Mr.  Carver  comes  forward.) 

Car.  Wait ! — wait,  I  must  hear  both  sides. 

Cat.  Both  sides  !  oh,  plase  your  honour— only  bother  yoa. 

Car.  Madam,  it  is  my  duty  to  have  ears  for  %3l  men— Ml* 
Philip,  now  for  your  defence. 

Cat.  He  has  none  in  nature,  plase  your  hooour* 
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Car,  Madam,  you  have  had  my  ear  long  enough,  be  silent,  at 
your  peril. 

Cat,  Ogh  !— ogh  ! — silent  ! — {she  groans  piteouily.) 

Car,  Sir,  your  defence,  without  any  preamble  or  preambula- 
tion. 

Phil,  I've  no  defence  to  make,  plase  your  honour,  but  that 
I'm  innocent. 

Car.  (shaking  his  head)  The  worst  defence  in  law,  my 
good  friend,  unless  you've  witnesses. 

Phil,  All  present  that  time  in  the  fair,  was  too  busy  6ghtins 
for  themselves,  to  witness  for  me,  that  1  was  not ;  except  I'd 
call  upon  one  that  would  clear  me  entirely,  which  is  that  there 
young  man  on  the  opposite  side. 

Cat.  Oh,  the  impudent  fellow.     Is  it  my  son  ? 

J\rB.  Is  it  Randal  Rooney  ; — Why,  Phil,  are  you  turned  tH' 
nocent  ? 

Phil.  I  am  not,  father,  at  all.  But  with  your  lave,  I  call  oa 
Randal  Rooney,  for  he  is  an  undeniable  honourable  man, — I 
refer  all  to  his  evidence. 

Ran,  Thank  you,  Phil.  I'll  witness  the  truth  on  whatever  side. 

Cat.  (rushes  in  between  theniy  exclaiming  in  a  tremendotu 
tone) — Ir  you  do — Catty  Rooney's  curse  be  upon 

Ran.  [stops  her  mouthy  and  struggles  to  hold  his  mother  back) 
Oh,  mother,  you  couldn't  curse. — (aU  the  Rooneys  get  cAout 
ker^  and  exclaim^  Oh   Catty,  your  son — you  couldnU  curse  !) 

Car.  Silence,  and  let  me  be  heard.  Leave  this  lady  to  m6, 
I  know  how  to  manage  these  feminine  vixens.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Rooney,  listen  to  me — ^you  are  a  reasonable  woman. 

Cat.  I  am  not,  nor  don't  pretend  to  it,  plase  your  honour. 

Car.  But  you  can  hear  reason,  madam,  I  presume,  from  the 
voice  of  authority. 

Cat.  No,  plase  your  honour — ^I'm  deaf,  stone  deaf. 

Car.  No  trifling  with  me,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  advise 
you  a  little  for  your  good. 

Cat.  Plase  your  honour,  it's  of  no  use — from  a  child  up  I 
never  could  stand  to  be  advised  for  my  good.  See,  I'd  get  hot 
and  hotter,  plase  your  honour,  till  I'd  bounce  ! — I'd  fly  ! — I'd 
burst ! — and  myself  does  not  know  what  mischief  I  mightn't  do. 

Car.  Constable  !  take  charge  of  this  cursing  and  cursed 
woman,  who  has  not  respect  for  man  or  magistrate.  Away  with 
her  out  of  my  presence.     I  commit  her  for  a  contempt. 

Ran.  {eagerly)  Oh  !  plase  your  honour,  I  beg  your  honour's 
pardon  for  her — my  mother— entirely.  Whin  she  is  in  her  ra- 
son,  she  has  the  greatest  respect  for  the  whole  Bench,  and  your 
honour  above  all — Oh  !  your  honour,  be  plasing  this  once  ! 
— Excuse  her,  and  I'll  go  bail  for  her,  she  won't  say  anoth^ 
word,  till  she'd  get  the  nod  from  your  honour. 
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Car.  On  that  condition  only,  I  am  willing  to  pass  orer  the 
past.     Fall  back,  constable. 

Cat.  (aside)  Why  then,  Gerald  O'Blaney  misled  me.  This 
Carver  is  ^fauterer  of  the  Scotch.  Bad  luck  to  every  bone  in 
his  body  ! — [as  Catty  says  this^  her  son  draws  her  back  and  tries 
to  pacify  her.) 

Car.  Is  she  muttering,  constable  ? 

Ran.  Not  a  word,  plase  your  honour,  only  telling  herself  to 
be  quite  (quiet.) — Oh,  mother  dearest,  I'll  kneel  to  plase  you. 

Cat.  Kneel !  oh,  to  an  ould  woman  like  me — no  standing 
that  !  So  here,  on  my  hunkers  I  am,  for  your  sake,  Randal,  and 
not  a  word  good  or  bad  !  Can  woman  do  more  f — (she  sits  vnik 
her  fingers  on  her  lips.) 

Car.  Now  for  your  defence,  Philip, — be  short,  for  mercy's 
sake  ! — (pulling  out  his  watch.) 

Phil.  Not  to  be  detaining  your  honour  too  long.  I  was  in 
Ballynavogue  this  forenoon,  and  was  just — that  is,  Miss  Car'line 
Flaherty  was  just 

Car.  Miss  Caroline  Flaherty  !  w|;iat  in  nature  can  she  have 
to  do  with  the  business  ? 

PhU.  Only  axing  me,  sir,  she  was,  to  play  the  flageolets, 
which  was  the  rason  1  was  sitting  at  Flaherty's. 

Car.  Address  yourself  to  the  court,  young  man. 

Phil.  Sitting  at  Flaherty's — taking  ta  (tea) — in  the  parlour, 
with  the  door  open,  and  all  the  M'Brides  which  was  in  it  was 
in  the  room  withouty  (in  the  outer  room)  taking  a  toombler  a 
punch  I  trated  'em  to — but  not  drinking — not  a  man  out  o'  thi 
way — sober  as  jidges  (judges) — when  in  comes  that  gentlewo- 
man.— (pointing  to  Mrs.  Rooney. — Randal  groans.) — ^Never 
fear,  Randal,  I'll  tell  it  as  soft  as  I  can. 

J\irB.  Soft,  why  ?  Mighty  soft  cratur  ever  since  he  was  bom, 
plasp  your  honour,  though  he's  my  son. 

Car.  (putting  his  finger  on  his  lips)  Friend  Matthew,  no 
reflections  in  a  court  of  justice  ever.     Go  on,  Philip. 

Phil.  So  some  one  having  tould  Mrs.  Rooney  lies,  as  I'm 
confident,  sir, — for  she  come  in  quite  mad^  and  abused  my  sister 
Honor,  accusing  her,  before  all,  of  being  sitting  and  giving  her 
company  to  Randal  Rooney,  at  Flaherty's,  drinking,  and  some* 
thing  about  a  rina;,  and  a  meeting  behind  the  chapel,  which  I 
couldn't  understand  ;  but  it  fired  me,  and  I  stepped — but  I  f^ 
collected  I'd  promised  Honor  not  to  let  her  provoke  me  to  lift  a 
hand  good  or  bad — ^so  I  stepped  across  very  civil,  and  I  said  to 
her,  says  I,  ma'am,  it's  all  lies — some  one  has  been  belying 
Honor  M'Bride  to  you,  Mrs.  Rooney. — fCatty  9^hs  andgroans, 
striking  the  back  of  one  hand  reiteratedly  into  the  palm  of  tie 
other — rises — beats  the  deviVs  tattoo  as  she  stands— then  e^opt 
her  hands  again.) 
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• 

Car.  That  woman  has  certainly  more  ways  of  making  a  noise, 
without  speaking,  than  any  woman  upon  earth.  Proceed,  Philip. 

Phil.  Depind  on  it,  it's  all  lies,  Mrs.  Rooney,  says  I,  ma'am. 
No  but  you  lie,  flourishing  Phil,  says  she.  *  With  that  every 
IVl'Bride,  to  a  man,  rises  from  the  table,  catching  up  chairs  and 
stools,  and  toomblers  and  jugs,  to  revenge  Honor  and  me.  Not 
for  your  life,  boys,  don't  let-drive  ne'er  a  one  of  yees,  said  1 — 
she's  a  woman,  and  a  widow  woman,  and  only  a  scould  from  her 
birth.  So  they  held  their  hands  ;  but  she  giving  tongue  bitter, 
'twas  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  stand  it.  Now,  for  the  love  of 
heaven  and  me,  sit  down  all,  and  be  quite  as  lambs,  and  finish 
your  poonch  Hke  gentlemen,  sirs,  said  I  : — so  saying,  1  tuk  Mrs. 
Rooney  up  in  my  arms  tenderly  as  1  would  a  buuld  child — she 
screeching  and  screeching  like  mad  : — whereupon  her  jock 
caught  on  the  chair,  pocket-hole  or  something,  and  give  one  rent 
from  head  to  fut — and  that  was  the  tattering  of  the  jock.  So 
we  got  her  to  the  door,  and  there  she  espying  her  son  by  ill-luck' 
in  the  street,  directly  stretches  out  her  arms,  and  kicking  my 
shins,  plase  your  honour,  till  I  could  not  hold  her, — ''  Murder  ! 
Randal  Rooney,"  cries  she,  '*  and  will  you  see  your  own  moth- 
er murdered  ?" 

Ran.  Them  were  the  very  words,  I  acknowledge,  she  used, 
which  put  me  past  my  rason,  no  doubt. 

Phil.  Then  Randal  Rooney,  being  past  his  rason,  turns  to  all 
them  Rooney's  tliat  were  in  no  condition. 

Car.  That  were,  what  we  in  English  would  call,  drunk^  I 
presume  ? 

Ran.  Something  very  near  it,  plase  your  honour. 

Phil.  Sitting  on  the  bench  outside  the  door  they  were,  when 
Randal  came  out ;  ''  Up  Rooneys,  and  at  'em  !"  cried  he  ;  and 
up  to  be  sure  they  flew,  shillelahs  and  all,  like  lightning,  daling 
blows  on  all  of  us,  M'Brides  ; — but  1  never  lifted  a  hand  ;  and 
Randal,  I'll  do  him  justice,  avoided  to  Hft  a  hand  against  me. 

Ran.  And  while  I  live  I'll  never  forget  that  hour,  nor  thii 
hour,  Phil,  and  all  your  generous  construction. 

Cat.  {aside)  Why  then  it  almost  softens  me  ;  but  I  won't  be 
made  a  fool  on. 

Car.  (who  has  been  reconsidering  the  examinations)  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  you,  Mr.  Philip  M'Bride,  did  as  the  law  al- 
lows—only lay  hands  softly  upon  complainant,  Catherine  Roon- 
ey, and  the  Rooneys,  as  it  appears,  struck,  and  did  strike  the 
fyrsi  blow. 

Ran.  I  can't  deny,  plase  your  honour,  we  did. 

Car.  (tearing  the  examinations)  Then,  gentlemen — you, 
Rooneys — beaten  men,  I  cannot  possibly  take  your  examina- 
tions— (when  the  examinations  are  tom^  the  M'Brides  all  bow^ 
and  thank  his  honour.) 
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Car,  Beaten  men  !  depart  in  peace. — (Tkt  Roonejrs  ii^h 
and  groan^  and  after  turning  their  kats  ueveral  times— bow^- 
toalk  a  few  steps  away — return^  and  stem  loth  to  depart.  Catty 
springs  forward y  holding  up  her  hands  joined  in  a  supplicating 
attitude  to  Mr.  Carver.) 

Ran.  If  your  honour  would  be  plasing  to  let  ber  spake  now, 
or  sbe'd  burst,  may  be. 

Car.  Speak  now,  woman,  and  ever  after  bold  your  tongue. 

Cat.  Then  I  am  rasonable  now,  plase  your  bonour — for  FIl 
put  it  to  the  test — see  Til  withdraw  my  examinations  entirely, 
and  I'll  recant — and  I'll  go  farther,  I'll  own  I'm  wrong — (though 
I  know  I'm  right) — and  I'll  beg  your  pardon,  M'Brides,  ii — (but 
I  know  I'll  not  have  to  beg  your  pardon  either) — but  1  ssyltdU 
beg  your  pardon,  M'Brides,  if  mind  t^,  you  will  accept  my  test, 
and  it  fails  me. 

Car.  Very  fair,  Mrs.  Rooney. 

MB.  What  is  it  she's  saying  ? 

Phil.  What  test,  Mrs.  Rooney  ? 

Ran.  Dear  mother,  name  your  test. 

Cat.  Let  Honor  M'Bride  be  summoned,  and  if  sbe  can  prove 
she  took  no  ring,  and  was  not  behind  the  chapel  with  Randal, 
nor  drinking  at  Flaherty's  with  him,  the  time  she  was,  I  give  up  all. 

Ran.  Agreed,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  mother.  Ob,  may 
I  run  for  her  ? 

M'B.  Not  a  fut,  you  Sir — go,  Phil  dear. 

Phil.  That  I  will,  like  a  lapwing,  father. 

Car.  Where  to,  sir — where  so  precipitate  ? 

Pliil.  Only  to  fetch  my  sister. 

Car.  Your  sister,  sir  ? — then  you  need  not  go  far — ^your  sis- 
ter. Honor  M'Bride,  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  in  this  bouse. 

Cat.  So.     Under  whose  protection,  I  wonder  ? 

Car.  Under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Carver,  madara,  into 
whose  service  she  was  desirous  to  engage  herself ;  and  whose 
advice 

Clerk.  Shall  I,  if  you  please,  sir,  call  Honor  in  ? 

Car.  If  you  please. 
(a  silence. — Catty  stands  biting  her  thumb — Old  M'Bride  sits 
down^  leans  his  chin  upon  his  hands  on  his  sticky  and  never  stirs 
even  his  eyes — ^Young  M'Bride  looks  out  eagerly  to  the  side  at 
which  Honor  is  expected  to  enter — Randal  looks  over  his  shout* 
der — exclaims 

J?flrn.  There  she  comes  ! — Innocence  in  all  her  looks. 

Cat.  Oh  !  that  we  shall  see  soon.     No  making  a  fool  of  me. 

ATB.  My  daughter's  step — I  should  know  it — (aside)  how 
my  ould  heart  bates. — (he  rises  as  she  enters.  Mr.  Carver  takes 
a  chair  out  of  the  way.) 

Cat.  Walk  in — walk  on.  Miss  Honor.  Oh  to  be  sure.  Miss 
Honor    will  have  justice. — {Enter  Honor  M'Bride,    tvaUcing 
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very  timidly)     And  no  need  to  be  ashamed,  Miss  Honor,  until 
you're  found  out. 

Car.  Silence  ! 

Jlf'JB.  Thank  your  honour. — (Mr.  Carver  whispers  to  his 
derk^  and  directs  him^  while  the  following  speeches  go  on.) 

Cat.  Thai's  a  very  pretty  curtsy,  Miss  Honor — walk  on,  pray 
— all  the  gentlemen's  admiring  you — my  son  Randal  beyant  all. 

Ran.  Mother,  I  won't  bear 

Cat.  Can't  you  find  a  sate  for  her,  any  of  yees — here's  a 
stool — give  it  her,  Randal — (Honor  sits  dovm.) — And  I  hope  it 
won't  prove  tlie  stool  of  repentance.  Miss  or  Madam.  Oh, 
bounce  your  forehead,  Randal — truth  must  out,  you've  put  it  to 
the  test,  sir. 

Ran.  1  desire  no  other  for  her  or  myself,  (the  father  and 
brother  take  each  a  hand  of  Honor — support  ana  sooth  her.) 

Cat.  I'd  pity  you,  Honor,  myself — only  I  know  you  a  M'Bride 
— and  know  you're  desaving  me,  and  all  present. 

Car.  Call  that  other  witness  I  allude  to,  clerk,  into  our  pres- 
ence without  delay. 

Clerk.  I  shall,  sir.  {exit  Clerk. 

Cat»  We'll  see  ! — We'll  see  all  soon — and  the  truth  will  come 
out,  and  sbame  the  dibbil  and  the  M'Brides. 

Ran.  {looking  out)  The  man  I  bet,  as  I'm  a  sinner  ! 

Cat.  What  f^^which  ? — where  ? — True  for  ye  ! — I  was  won- 
dering I  did  not  see  the  man  you  bet  appear  again  ye  :  and  this 
is  he,  with  the  head  bound  up  in  the  garter,  coming — miserable 
cratur  he  looks — who  would  he  be  } 

Ran.  You'll  see  all  soon,  mother. 

Enter  Pat  Coxe,  his  head  bound  up. 

Car.  Come  on^-walk  on  boldly,  friend. 

Cat.  Pat  Coxe  !  saints  above  ! 

Car.  Take  courage,  you  are  under  my  protection  here— no 
one  will  dare  to  touch  you. 

Ran.  {with  infinite  contempt)  Touch  ye  ! — ^not  I,  ye  dirty 
dog  ! 

Car.  No,  sir,  you  have  done  enough  that  way  already,  it 
appears. 

Hon.  Randal  !  what,  has  Randal  done  this  i 

Car.  Now  observe — tills  Mr.  Patrick  Coxe,  aforesaid,  has 
taken  refuge  with  me — for  he  is,  it  seems,  afraid  to  appear  before 
his  master,  Mr.  O'Blaney,  this  night,  after  having  been  beaten  f 
tho',  as  he  assures  me,  he  has  been  beaten  without  any  provoca- 
tion whatsoever,  by  you,  Mr.  Randal  Rooney — answer,  sir,  to 
this  matter  i 

Ran.  1  don't  deny  it,  su*,  I  bet  him,  'tis  true. 

Pat.  To  a  jelly — without  marcy — he  did,  plase  your  honoui , 
sir. 
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Ran.  Sir,  plase  your  honour,  I  got  rason  to  suspect  this  inan 
to  be  the  author  of  all  them  lies,  that  was  tould  backwards  aod 
forwards  to  my  mother  about  me  and  Miss  Honor  M'Bride,  which 
made  my  mother  mad,  and  driv'  her  to  raise  the  riot,  plase  your 
honour — 1  charged  Pat  with  the  hes,  and  he  shirked,  and  could 
give  me  no  satisfaction,  but  kept  swearing  he  was  no  liar,  and  bid 
me  keep  my  distance,  for  he'd  a  pocket  pistol  about  him.  '*  I 
don't  care  what  you  have  about  you — you  have  not  the  truth 
about  ye,  nor  in  ye,"  says  I, — "  ye  are  a  liar,  Pat  Coxe,"  says 
I, — so  he  cocked  the  pistol  at  me,  saying,  that  would  prove  roe 
a  coward — with  that  I  wrenched  the  pistol  from  him,  an  bet  him 
in  a  big  passion.  1  own  to  that,  plase  your  honour — there  I  own 
I  was  wrong,  (turning  to  Honor)  to  demane  myself  lifting  my 
hand  any  way. 

Car.  But  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  this  man  has  told  any  lies. 

Ran.  If  he  has  tould  no  lies,  1  wronged  him — speak,  mother 
— (Coxe  gets  behind  Catty,  and  twitches  her  govmt)  was  it  he 
who  was  the  informer,  or  not  f 

Cat.  Nay,  Pat  Coxe,  if  you  lied,  I'll  not  skreen  you,  but  if 
you  tould  the  truth,  stand  out  like  a  man  and  stand  to  it,  and  I'll 
stand  by  you,  against  my  own  son  even,  Randal,  if  he  was  the 
author  of  the  report.  In  plain  words  then,  he,  Pat  Coxe,  tould 
me,  that  she,  Honor  M'Bride,  gave  you,  Randal  Rooney,  the 
meeting  behind  the  chapel,  and  you  gave  her  the  ring — and  then 
^he  went  with  you  to  drink  at  Flaherty's. 

Hon.  (starting  up)  Oh  !  who  could  say  the  like  of  me  ? 

Cat.  There  he  stands — now,  Pat,  you  must  stand  or  fall — 
will  you  swear  to  what  you  said  ?  (Old  M'Bride  and  Phil  ap- 
proach Pat.) 

Car.  This  is  not  the  point  before  me  ;  but,  however,  T  waive 
that  objection. 

Ran.  Oh  mother,  don't  put  him  to  his  oath,  lest  heM  prejure 
himself. 

Pat.  I'll  swear — do  you  think  I'd  be  making  a  liar  of  myself? 

Hon.  Father — Phil,  dear  ! — hear  me  one  word. 

Ran.  Hear  her-^-oh  hear  her — go  to  her. 

Hon.  (tn  a  low  voice)  Would  you  ask  at  what  time  it  was,  he 
pretends  1  was  taking  the  ring,  and  all  that  f 

M^B.  Plase  your  honour,  would  you  ask  the  rascal  what  time  f 

Car.  Don't  call  him  rascal,  sir — no  rasaals  in  my  presence. 
What  time  did  you  see  Honor  M'Bride  behind  the  chapel,  Pal 
Coxe  ? 

Pat.  As  the  clock  struck  twelve — ^I  mind — by  the  same  tokea 
the  workmen's  bell  rang  as  usual ;  that  same  time,  just  as  I  seen 
Mr.  Randal  there  putting  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  I  said 
*'  there's  the  bell  ringing  for  a  wedding^^^  says  I. 

Car.  To  whom  did  you  say  that,  sir  f 

Pat.  To  myself,  plase  your  honour — ^I'll  tell  you  the  truth. 
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Hon,  Truth  !  That  time  the  clock  struck  twelve  and  the  bell 
rang,  I  was  happily  here  in  this  house,  sir. 

Car,  At  Bob's  Fort  ? — what  witness  ? 

JEfon.  If  I  might  take  the  liberty  to  call  one  could  do  me 
justice. 

Car.  No  liberty  in  justice — speak  out. 

Hon,  If  1  might  trouble  Mrs.  Carver  herself  ? 

Car.  Mrs.  Carver  will  think  it  no  trouble  {rinng  with  dig- 
nity) to  do  justice,  for  she  has  been  the  wife  to  one  of  bis  maj- 
esty^s  justices  of  the  peace  for  many  years,     {sends  a  servant 
for  Mrs.  Carver,  who  enters ^  followed  by  Miss  Bloomsbury  on 
tiptoe.) 

Car.  Mrs.  Carver,  my  dear,  I  must  summon  you  to  appear 
in  open  court,  at  the  suit  or  prayer  of  Honor  M'Bride. 

Mrs.  C.  Willingly. 

Car.  The  case  lies  in  a  nutshell,  my  dear — there  is  a  man  who 
-swears  that  Honor  was  behind  the  chapel,  with  Randal  Rooney, 
pulting  on  a  ring,  when  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  our  work- 
men's bell  rang  this  morning.  Honor  avers  she  was  at  Bob's 
Fort  with  you — now  as  she  could  not  be,  like  a  bird,  in  two 
places  at  once — was  she  with  you  ? 

Mrs.  C.  Honor  M'Bride  was  with  me  when  the  workmen's 
bell  rang,  and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve  this  day — she  staid 
with  me  till  two  o'clock.  {All  the  Rooneys,  except  Catty,  ex- 
claim— Oh,  no  going  beyond  the  lady's  word  !) 

Mrs.  C.  And  I  think  it  but  justice  to  add,  that  Honor  M'Bride 
has  this  day  given  me  such  proofs  of  her  being  a  good  girl,  a 
good  daughter,  and  a  good  sister,  that  she  has  secured  my  good 
^opinion  and  good  wishes  for  life. 

Car.  And  mine  in  consequence. 

Bl,  And  mine  of  course.  (Honor  curtsies — Old  M'Bride 
hows  very  low  to  Mr.  Carver,  and  again  to  Mrs.  Carver — Phil 
bows  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carver,  but  much  lower  to  Miss  Blooms- 
bury.) 

JiTB.  Where  are  you  now.  Catty  ? — and  you,  Pat,  ye  un- 
fortinate  liar  ? 

Pat.  {falling  on  his  knees)  On  me  knees,  I  am~oh,  I  am 
an  unfortinate  liar,  and  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon  this  once. 

Car.  A  most  abandoned  liar  I  pronounce  you. 

Pat.  Oh  !  I  hope  your  honour  won't  abandon  me,  for  I  didn't 
know  Miss  Honor  was  under  her  ladyship,  Mrs.  Carver's  favour 
and  purtection,  or  I'd  sooner  ha'  cut  my  tongue  out  clane — and 
I  expect  your  honour  won't  turn  your  back  on  me  quite,  for  this 
is  the  first  lies  I  ever  was  found  out  in  since  my  creation  ;  and 
how  could  I  help,  when  it  was  by  my  master's  particlar  desire  f 

Car.  Your  master  !  honest  Gerald  O'Blaney  ! 

Cat,  O'Blaney  ! — save  us  !     {lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes.) 
56 
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Car.  Take  care,  Pat  Coxe, 

Pat.  Mr.  O'Blaney,  ma'am — plase  your  hoDOur — all  truth 
now — the  counskillor,  that  same  aud  no  other,  as  IVe  breath  in 
my  body — for  why  should  1  tell  a  he  now,  wheu  Tve  oo  place  in 
my  eye,  and  not  a  ha'porth  to  get  by  it — I'll  confess  all.  It 
was  by  my  master's  orders,  that  1  should  set  you,  Mrs.  Rooney , 
and  your  pride  up,  ma'am,  again'  making  up  with  them  M'Brides. 
I'll  tell  the  truth  uow,  plase  your  honour — that  was  the  cause  of 
the  lies  1  mentioned  about  the  ring  and  chapel — I'll  tell  more, 
if  you'll  bind  Mr.  Randal  to  keep  the  pace. 

Ran.  I  ? — ^ye  dirty  dog  ! — Didn't  1  tell  ye  already,  I'd  not 
dirty  my  fingers  with  the  hkes  ? 

Pat.  All  Mr.  Gerald  O'Blaney's  aim  was  to  ruin  Mr.  Randal 
Rooney,  and  set  him  by  the  ears  with  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Phil 
M'Bride,  the  brother,  and  they  to  come  to  blows  and  outrage, 
and  then  be  in  disgrace  committed  by  his  honour. 

Ran.  {turning  to  Honor  M'Bride)  Honor,  you  saved  all — 
your  brother  and  I  never  lifted  our  hands  against  one  another, 
thanks  be  to  heaven,  and  you  dearest. 

Cat.  And  was  there  no  truth  in  the  story  of  the  chapel  and 
the  ring  ? 

Pat.  Not  a  word  of  truth,  but  lies,  Mrs.  Rooney,  dear  ma'am, 
of  the  master's  putting  into  my  mouth  out  of  his  own  head. 
(Catty  Rooney  walks  firmly  and  deliberately  across  the  room  to 
Honor  M'Bride.) 

Cat.  Honor  M'Bride,  I  was  wrong  ;  and  here,  publicly,  as  I 
traduced'  you,  I  ax  your  pardon  before  his  honour,  and  your  fa- 
ther— and  your  brother — and  before  Randal — and  before  my 
faction  and  his.  {Both  Rooneys  and  M^Brides  ally  txceftxng 
Old  M'Bride,  clap  their  hands  and  huzza.) 

Car.  I  ought  to  reprove  this  acclamation — but  this  once  I  let 
it  pass. 

Phil,  Father,  you  said  nothing — what  do  you  say,  sir  ? 

MTB.  {never  moving)  I  say  nothing  at  all — I  never  doubted 
Honor,  and  knew  the  truth  must  appear — that's  all  I  say. 

Hon.  Oh  !  father  dear — more  you  will  say — {shaking  Aw 
stick  gently.)  Look  up  at  me,  and  remember  the  promise  you 
gave  me,  when  Catty  should  be  rasonable — and  is  not  she  rason- 
able  now  ? 

JtPB.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  from  her  about  the  bog  of  Bal- 
lynascraw. 

Cat.  Is  it  the  pitiful  bit  f  No  more  about  it ! — make  crame 
cheeses  of  it, — what  care  I,  'twas  only  for  pride  I  stood  out — 
Dot  that  I'm  thinking  of  now  ! 

M*B.  Well  then  !  miracles  will  never  cease  ! — here's  one  in 
your  favour.  Honor  ;  so  take  her,  Randal,  fortune  and  all — a 
wife  of  five  hundred. 

Ran.  {kneeling)  Oh  !  happiest  of  men,  I  am  this  minute. 
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Cat.  1  the  same,  if  she  had  not  a  pinny  in  the  world. 
Car.  Happiest  of  men  ! — Don't  kneel  or  go  into  extacies  now, 
I  begy  till  1  know  the  rationale  of  this.     Was  not  I  consulted  f 
did  not  I  give  my  opinion  and  advice  in  favour  of  another  ? 

Jkfjff.  You  was — ^you  did — plase  your  honour,  and  I  beg  your 
honour's  pardon,  and  Mr.  Counshillor  O'Blaney's. 

Car.  And  did  not  you  give  your  consent.^ — ^I  must  think  him 
a  very  ill-used  person. 

APB.  I  gave  my  consint  only  in  case  he  could  win  he^'s,  plase 
your  honour,  and  he  could  not — and  1  could  not  break  ray  owa 
daughter's  heart,  and  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon. 

Car.  1  don't  know  how  that  may  be,  Sir,  but  I  gave  my  ap- 
probation to  the  match,  and  I  really  am  not  accustomed  to  have 
my  advice  or  opinion  neglected,  or  controverted.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand 

Enter  a  footman  with  a  note  lohich  he  gives  to  Mr.  Carver. 

J)fB.  {a^ide  to  Phil)  Say  something  for  me,  Phil,  can't  ye 
— 1  hav'n't  a  word. 

Car.  (rising  with  a  quicker  motion  than  usual)  Bless  me  ! 
bless  me  !  here  is  a  revolution  !  and  a  counter  revolution  !— 
Here's  news  will  make  you  all  in  as  great  astonishment  as  I  own 
I  am. 

MB.  What  is  it  ? 

Ran.  I'm  made  for  hfe — I  don't  care  what  comes. 

Hon.  Nor  I, — so  it  is  not  to  touch  you,  I'm  happy. 

Cat.  Oh  !  your  honour,  spake  quick,  this  time — I  beg  pardon  ! 

Car.  Then  I  have  to  confess  that  for  once^  I  have  been  de- 
ceived and  mistaken  in  my  judgment  of  a  man  ;  and  what  is 
more,  of  a  man's  circumstances  completely — O'Blaney. 

M^B.  What  of  his  circumstance*,  oh  !  sir,  in  the  name  of 
mercy  } 

Car.  Bankrupt,  at  this  instant,  all  under  seizure  to  the  super- 
visor.    Mr.  Gerald  O'Blaney  has  fled  the  country. 

M^B.  Then,  Honor,  you  are  without  a  penny  ;  for  all  her 
fortune,  500/.,  was  in  his  hands. 

Ran.  Then  I'm  as  happy  to  have  her  without  a  penny— hap- 
pier I  am  to  prove  my  love  pure. 

Cat.  God  bless  you  for  my  own  son.  That's  our  way  of 
thinking,  Mr.  M'Bride — you  see  it  was  not  for  the  fortune. 

Hon.  Oh  !  Phil,  didn't  I  tell  you  her  heart  was  right  f 

Cat.  We  will  work  hard — cheer  up,  M'Brides.  Now  the 
Rooneys  and  M'Brides  has  joined,  you'll  see  we'll  defy  the  world, 
and  O'Blaney,  the  chate  of  chates.  • 

Hon.  Randal's  own  mother  ! 

Cat.  Aye  now,  we  are  all  one  family — now  pull  together. 
Don't  be  cast  down,  Phil  dear.  Fll  never  call  you  flourishing 
Phil  again,  so  don't  be  standing  on  pride.  Suppose  your  shis- 
ter  has  not  a  pinny,  she's  better  than  the  best,  and  I'U  love  her 
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and  fold  her  to  my  ould  warm  heart, — and  the  daughter  of  my 
heart  she  is  now. 

Hon.  Oh,  mother ! — for  you  are  my  mother  now — and  happy 
I  am  to  have  a  mother  in  you. 

Car.  I  protest  it  makes  me  almost— -ahnost — blow  my  nose. 

Cat.  Why  then  you're  a  good  cratur.  But  who  tould  you  i 
was  a  vixen,  dear, — plase  your  honour  ? 

Car.  Your  friend  that  is  gone. 

Cat.  O'Blaney  ? 

Ran.  Frind  !  He  never  was  frind  to  none — ^least  of  all  (o 
htsself. 

Cat.  Oh  !  the  double-distilled  villain  ! — He  tould  your  hon- 
our I  was  a  vixen,  and  fond  of  law.  Now  would  you  believe 
what  I'm  going  to  till  you — he  tould  me  of  his  honour 

Car.  Of  me,  his  patron  ? 

Cat.  Of  you,  his  patron,  sir.  He  tould  me  your  honour — 
which  is  a  slander,  as  we  all  here  can  witness,  can't  we  ?  by  his 
honour's  contempt  of  Pat  Coxe.  Yet  O'Blaney  said,  you  was 
as  fond  and  proud  of  having  informers  about  you,  as  a  rat-catcher 
is  of  rats. 

Car.  Mistress  Catherine  Rooney,  and  all  you  good  people, — 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  obtaining  information, 
and  encouraging  common  informers. 

Cat.  There  is,  I'm  sinsible.  {aside  to  her  son)  Then  he's  a 
good  magistrate,  except  a  little  pompous,  mighty  good,  (aloud 
to  Mr.  Carver)  Then  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon  for  my  bad 
behaviour,  and  bad  language  and  all.  'Twas  O'Blaney's  fau't — 
but  he's  down,  and  don't  trample  on  the  fallen. 

M^B.  Don't  defind  O'Blaney.  Oh  !  the  villain,  to  rob  me  of 
all  my  fiard  arnings.  Mrs.  Catty,  1  thank  you  as  much  as  a 
heavy  heart  can,  for  you're  ginerous,  and  you,  Randal,  for  your — 

Ran.  Is  it  for  loving  her,  when  I  can't  help  it — who  could  ? 

JITjB.  {sighing  deeply)  But  still  it  goes  against  the  father's 
heart,  to  see  his  child,  his  pride,  go  pennyless  out  of  his  house. 

Phil.  Then,  sir,  father  dear,  I  have  to  tell  you,  she  is  not 
pennyless.  But  I  would  not  tell  you  before,  that  Randal  and 
Catty  too,  might  show  themselves  what  they  are.  Honor  is  not 
pennyless,  the  three  hundred  you  gave  me  to  lodge  with  O'Bla- 
ney, is  safe  here. — (opening  his  pocket  book) — When  I  was  going 
to  him  with  it  as  you  ordered,  by  great  luck,  I  was  stopped  by 
this  very  quarrel  and  riot  in  Ballynavogue  : — he  was  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  kicking  up  the  riot,  and  was  summoned  before  your 
honour, — ana  here's  the  money. 

M*B.  Oh  !  she's  not  pinnyless  !  Well,  I  never  saw  money 
whh  so  much  pleasure,  in  all  my  long  days,  nor  could  1  think  Fd 
ever  live  to  give  it  away  with  half  so  much  satisfaction  as  this 
minute  I  here  give  it,  Honor,  to  Randal  Rooney  and  you  : — and 
bless  ye,  child,  with  the  man  of  your  choice,  who  is  mine  now. 
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'  Mrs.  C.  {aside  to  Mr.  Carver.)  My  dear,  I  wish  to  invite  all 
these  good  people  to  a  wedding  dinner  ;  but  really  I  am  afraid 
1  shall  blunder  in  saying  their  names — will  you  prompt  me  ? 

Car.  (aside  to  Mrs.  Carver)  Why  really  1  am  not  used  to  be 
a  prompter  ;  however,  1  will  condescend  to  prompt  yoti,  Mrs. 
Carver,     (he  prompts j  while  she  speaks.) 

Mrs.  C.  Mr.  Big  Briny,  of  Cloon,  Mr.  Ulick,  of  Eliogarty, 
Mr.  Charley,  of  Killaspugbrone,  and  you,  Mrs.  Catty  Rooney, 
and  yeu,  Mr.  M'Bride,  senior,  and  you,  Mr.  Philip  M'Bride,  no 
longer  flourishing  Phil ;  since  you  are  now  all  reconciled,  let 
me  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  a  reconciliation  dinner,  at 
the  wedding  of  Honor  M'Bride,  who  is  an  honour  to  her  family, 
and  Randal  Rooney,  who  so  well  deserves  her  love. 

The  M 'Brides  and  Rooney  s  join  in  the  cry  of- — Long  life  and 
great  luck  to  your  ladyship,  that  was  always  good. 

Car.  And  you  comprehend  that  I  beg  that  the  wedding  may 
be  celebrated  at  Bob's  Fort. 

All  join  in  crying — Long  may  your  honour's  honour  reign 
over  us  in  glory  at  Bob's  Fort. 

Cat.  (cracking  her  fingers)  A  fig  for  the  bog  of  Ballynas- 
craw  ! — Now  'tis  ail  Love  and  oo  Law. 
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k  DRAMA,  IN  THREE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONifi. 


HEN* 


9t.  Al9A9$     ...-«•-..  A  young  West  Indkm.  heir  »  ^toyg/ji  imu. 

Bc^DCHAMP  Ck>URtiiiGTOir    -    -    -    -  8on  of  l/frd  and  Lady  CouHmgUM, 

Mr.  On sluw One  of  Bt.  Aibana*  Chutrditau. 

PoPKiR     ...........  An  imperlintiU  Foolmmn  of  LadyCmaiimgtm. 

Blag  RATI Coachmm  (tame  stamp)  tn  Ladtt  CTt.  tarm, 

QuACO A  black  Boy,  belonging  to  SLjJbatis, 

M.  LK  Grand Dancis^  Master. 

WOMEN. 

Ladt  CouRTiHGTOir Lady  of  Lord  €—•  one  of  St.  Alb.Omrdkmt. 

Juliana Lady  Courtineton*s  Dtmghter, 

Mrs    St.  Albans Mother  of  St.  Albans. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp A  Widow, in  distress,  related  to  the  Comft. 

Mrs.  Clarke    .-•--•--•  Lady  Courtington's  woman. 

Dancers^  Time  Miss  JUnckins,  and  Captain  Mardyke. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Lord  CourtingtorCs  House. — An  Antichamber. 

Popkin,  stretched  in  an  ann-chair,  looking  over  a  Newspaper. 

Pop.  (reads)  "  Wants  a  sitiation  as  footman, — ^jroung  man — 
undeniable  good  character." — Wants  a  sitiation  as  own  man.'' 
"  Own  man  and  butler— character  bear  strictest  scrutiny — hon- 
esty and  sobriety." — Some  low  fellow. — "  No  objection  to  look 
after  a  horse,  or  to  go  behind  a  carriage, — no  objection  to  town 
or  country."  {risings  throws  the  paper  from  him)  "  No  ob- 
jection !" — Now  this  is  the  way  masters  and  mistresses  is  spoilt 
and  set  up  by  these  pitiful,  famishing,  out  of  place  rascals,  that 
makes  no  objection  to  nothing.  Well,  thank  my  stars  and  my- 
self, I'm  none  of  your  wants-a-sitiation  scrubs. 

Enter  Blagrave. 

Bla.  How  are  you,  Mr.  Popkin  f — Do  you  know  where  is 
Mr.  Beauchamp,  or  Mr.  St.  Albans  ? 

Pop.  Not  I.     I  reckoned  they  was  in  the  stables  with  you. 
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Bla.  No,  they  ba'n't  been  wi'  me  yet,  tod  I  must  see  master 
about  his  horse  Cacafogo. 

Pop.  Harkee,  Blag  ! — a  word  with  yoa.  (holding  out  his 
hand)  Touch  there,  Blag.  Shake  bands  upon  it,-^draw  to- 
gether, coachy,  and  we  too  will  have  it  all  our  own  way,  above 
and  below  stairs. 

Bla.  They  say  these  St.  Albans  is  rolling  in  gold. 

Pop.  Aye,  quite  a  West  Indian  nabob,  that  the  mother  has 
brought  over  to  us  here  for  edication. 

Bla.  And  we'll  teach  him  a  thing  or  two.  If  he  puts  up  his 
horses  with  us,  there  will  be  fine  doings,  I  warrant. 

Pop.  And  tliere'U  be  a  brave  match  for  Miss  Juliana  in  due 
course  ;  and  meantime  he  and  our  Mr.  Beauchamp  will  be  cut- 
ting a  fine  dash  about  town,  for  this  minor's  to  have  a  swinging 
allowance — may  play  away  as  he  pleases,  if  my  lord's  acting 
guardian.  This  guardianship  will  be  a  pretty  penny,  I  warrant, 
in  my  lord's  pocket,  who,  between  you  and  I,  wants  a  ready 
penny  as  bad  as  any  one  man  in  the  house  of  Lords  or  Com- 
mons either. 

Bla.  Then  that's  a  bold  word.  Pop,  but  I  believe  you're  not 
much  out  : — the  turf  for  that.  When's  my  lord  to  be  up  from 
Newmarket  f 

Pop.  1  can't  say — ^they  expect  him  to  day  ;  and  for  sartin,  I 
know  my  lady's  on  thorns  till  he  comes,  for  fear  this  young  heir 
should  slip  through  their  fingers. 

Bla.  Slip — why,  how  can  he  slip  ?  Ha'n't  my  lord  the  reins 
in  his  own  hands  ? — i'n't  he  guardian  by  law  ? 

Pop.  A  word  in  )'our  ear.  There's  two  on  the  box,  and  it's 
who  shall  drive,  and  which  shall  get  the  whip-hand — plain  Eng- 
lish,— there's  two  guardians  by  the  will. 

Bla-  Two  guardians  ! — by  the  laws  that  may  make  a  differ- 
ence ! — I  never  heard  that  afore. 

Pop.  Why,  man — what  ailed  your  ears  yesterday  at  dinner, 
when  that  was  all  the  talk  ? 

Bla.  My  ears  ? — Why,  there  was  such  a  cursed  din  o'knives 
and  forks,  and  clatter  o'  plates,  and  a  bore  of  a  woman  bawling 
at  me  for  something,  just  in  the  nick  ; — ^but  how  is  it  to  be  f — 
<come,  tell  a  man. 

Pop.  Why,  that's  to  be  seen  to-day.  The  two  guardians 
'pointed  by  the  will  is  my  lord  and  Old  Onslow. 

Bla.  That's  the  country  gentleman,  that's  just  come  up  to 
town.     But  who's  to  choose  the  guardian,  I  say  f 

Pop.  The  mother. 

Bla.  The  mother  !  Mrs.  St.  Albans,  that's  here  f — She  looks 
mighty  quiet,  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.  Suppose  now,  she  should 
choose  the  son  to  live  in  the  country  with  Old  Onslow. 

Pop.  Suppose  the  moon  was  made  of  cream  cheese  !— Who- 
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ever  heard  of  a  woman's  choosing  to  live  in  the  counUy,  that 
was  her  own  mistress,  and  had  a  fortin  to  live  in  town. 

Bla,  You  knows  best. 

Pop.  I  do  know  best,  to  be  sure.  Besides,  look  at  me,  hon- 
est Blag. 

Bla.  Well,  Mr.  Popkin,  for  sartin  sure  you  be  main  clever  at 
in-doors  work  ;  but  I  must  find  master  Beauchamp  about  Caca- 
fogo.  (a  raping  at  the  door)  And  there  bees  a  double  rap  for 
you.  (exit. 

Pop.  Double  knock  ! — let  'em  wait — teach  'era  patience, — 
but  Where's  that  black  boy  of  Mr.  St.  Albans' — that  Quaco  ! — 
What  has  he  got  to  do  in  the  'varsal  world,  but  answ^er  the  door 
for  me  ? — I  don't  know  rightly  what  to  make  of  that  kUow, 
with  the  big  whites  of  his  eyes  moving  about  so  quick.       (exit. 


SCENE  II. — Lady  CourtingtotCs  Back  Draunng-Room. 

JuJiana  ruimiag  over  the  Keys  of  the  PiaDo-Forte.    (Juliana,  angin^^.) 

"  The  firtt  time  at  the  iookinf^-glass, 

The  mother  sets  her  dau^^hter  ; 
The  ima^  strikes  the  smihng  \a8S, 

With  self-love  ever  after/' 

(rising,  and  coming  forward,  repeats) 

"  The  first  time  at  the  looking-glass, 
The  mother  sets  her  daughter/' 

How  vastly  good,  and  vastly  stupid  that  daughter  was,  to  wait 
till  her  mother  set  her  at  the  looking-glass.  Had  girls  no  eyes 
in  those  days  f — My  mamma  sighs,  and  says,  in  her  raoralizing 
tone,  "  Beauty  is  such  a  dangerous  thing  for  young  girls  J*^ — 
that  it  ought  to  be  kept  only  for  old  women,  1  suppose.  Then 
while  she  is  dressing  me — no,  while  she  is  dressing  herself,  she 
is  so  sentimental  about  it, — '  My  dear  Juliana,  (mimicking  the 
tone^)  one  must  be  at  the  trouble  of  dressing,  because  one  must 
sacrifice  to  appearances  in  this  world  ;  but  I  value  only  the  graces 
of  the  mind.'  Yes,  mamma,  (as  if  spoken  aside^)  that's  the 
reason  you  are  rouging  yourself. — (in  the  mother*$  tone) 
*  Beauty  after    all,  is  such  a  transient  flower.'      '  So  I  see, 

mamma' (she  starts)     Mercy  ! — here's  mamma  coming  ! — 

I  must  be  found  practising.      (begins  to  play  a  serious  lesson.) 

Enter  Beauchamp. 

Beau.  Practising,  Ju  ! — Practising  for  ever  !    What  a  bore  ! 

Jul.  La  !  brother,  you  frightened  me  so  !  1  thought  it  was 
mamma,  and  after  all  'tis  only  you. 

Beau.  Only  me  !  That's  a  good  one  ! — Cool  ! — faith.  But 
come  here  now,  Ju  ;  if  you've  any  taste,  admire  me,  just  as  I 
stand  ! — from  top  to  toe  ! — all  the  go  ! — Hey  ! 

Jul.  No  this  thing  about  your  neck  is  horrid — I'll  make  it  right. 

Beau.  Hands  off ! — not  for  your  life. 
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;     Jtd.  As  you  please  ;  but  I  assure  you,  you  are  all  wrong. 

Beau.  All  right 

Jul.  At  EtOD,  may  be,  but  not  in  Lon'on,  I  can  tell  you. 

Beau.  You  can  tell  me  ! — and  how  should  you  know,  when 
you  are  not  out  yet  ? 

Jul.  But  1  suppose  I've  eyes,  tho'  Pm  not  out ;  and,  my  dear 
'Beauchamp,  consider,  I  saw  the  duke  of  Beltravers  but  yes- 
terday. 

Beau.  Very  likely,  my  darling.  But  to  settle  your  mind  at 
once,  this  is  the  way  Blagrave  wears  his.  This  is  the  knowitig 
touch — the  more  like  your  coachman,  the  more  like  a  gentleman. 

Enter  Popkin. 

Pop.  Mr.  Lichenschwartz,  ma'ams, 

Beau.  Mr.  who  the  deuce  is  it  i 

Jul.  Only  one  of  my  dozen  masters,  brother. 

Pop,  The  little  pug-faced  fellow,  sir,  the  dirty  fellow  as  you 
wondered  to  meet  t'other  day  on  the  stairs,  with  the  weeds  and 
stones  in  the  blue  handkerchief. 

Beau.  What  in  heaven  do  you  do  with  that  fellow,  Ju  i 

Jul.  Oh  !  brother.  Professor  Von  Lichenschwartz  is  a  very 
famous  man — he  dines  with  the  duke  of  Beltravers, — and  he 
teaches  me  and  the  Miss  Minchins  mineralogy,  and  botany,  and 
chymistry,  twice  a  week. 

Pop.  Shall  1  let  him  in,  ma'am  ? 

Jul.  No,  no — not  to-day.  Give  him  a  ticket,  Popkin,  and 
send  him  off; — but  don't  let  mamma  see  you.  Tell  him  I've  a 
horrid  head-ache  ; — but  don't  let  mamma  hear  you. 

Pop.  Certainly  not.  Miss — of  course. 

Jul.  Stay,  Popkin.  Upon  second  thoughts  you  must  not  give 
bim  a  ticket,  for  he  is  such  a  fool  : — he  told  mamma  once  when 
he  got  a  ticket;  without  my  taking  a  lesson — so  no  ticket,  Pop- 
kin, if  you  can  get  rid  of  him  without  it. 

(exit  Popkin,  after  making  a  pirouette. 

Beau,  Popkin  is  quite  a  wit,  I  think. 

Jul.  The  cleverest  creature! — I  don't  know  what  I  could 
have  done  without  him.  Oh  !  brother,  you  who  have  been  go- 
ing on  just  as  you  please  at  Eton,  driving  tandems,  and  drinking 
champagne,  and  giving  suppers  and  breakfasts. 

Beau.  Nota  bene ! — Eighteen  different  ices,  at  my  take-leave 
supper,  as  I'm  a  sinner. 

Jul.  A  sinner,  indeed  ! — and  here  am  I 

Beau.  A  saint,  I  suppose  ! 

Jul.  A  martyr  at  ail  events.  You  have  no  notion  what  I  have 
been  going  through  all  this  time  here  at  home  in  this  course  of 
education — a  master  for  every  hour,  and  sometimes  two  in  one 
hour. 

57 
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Beau.  Faith,  that's  too  bad  ! — to  set  'em  riding  double  on 
your  hours  !  But  why  didn't  ye  kick,  or  take  a  sulk,  or  grow 
rusty^  as  Blagrave  says. 

Jul,  No  use  in  kicking.  Sulky  I  was,  as  ever  I  could  be, 
but  then  somehow  they  coaxed  and  flattered  me  out  of  it. 

Beau.  Aye,  flattery  !  not  a  woman  or  a  girl  that  ever  was 
born  can  stand  flattery,  so  tliey  had  you  there,  Ju  ! — Hey  ? — 
and  the  bear  that  has  danced,  is  in  chains  for  ever. 

Jul.  That  is  the  misery  !  Oh,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Popkia, 
who  taught  me  to  slip  out  of  my  chains,  1  must  have  died  of  the 
confinement. 

Beau.  Famous  wife  you'll  make,  Ju  !  Capital  hand  you'll  be 
at  bamboozling  a  husband,  when  you've  had  such  practice. 

Jul.  La  !  now  don't  you  say  that,  Beatichamp — don't  you 
say  that,  or  you'll  make  the  young  men  afraid  of  me. 

Beau.  Well,  1  won't  tell  St.  Albans. 

Jul.  {speaking  rapidly)  And  upon  my  word  and  honour,  now, 
brother,  1  do  exactly  what  I  know  mamma  in  her  heart  wishes ; 
for  you  don't  think  mamma  cares  one  straw,  in  the  bottom  of 
her  heart,  about  chymistry,  and  botany,  and  mineralogy,  and  all 
that  sort  of  stufl*;  only  because  'tis  fashionable,  I  must  have 
masters,  just  as  for  Italian,  and  French,  and  drawing,  and  music, 
and  dancing — and,  except  dancing,  what  woman  but  lays  it  all 
aside  as  soon  as  ever  she  is  married  ? — (Beauchamp  nods)-^ 
And  mamma  knows  that,  in  her  conscience,  as  well  as  you  and  I 
do. — (Beauchamp  nods  again) — But  in  the  mean  time  mamma, 
(who  is  the  best  of  mothers) 

Beau.  In  a  parenthesis — take  breath,  Ju. 

Jul.  No  occasion — mamma,  I  say,  wishes  me  of  course  to 
have  the  name  of  knowing  every  thing  that's  fashionable  ;  so  I 
must  have  all  the  expensive  masters,  which  I'm  very  sorry  for — 
and  they  must  be  paid,  which  she  is  very  sorry  for — and  at  which 
papa  is  very  angry. 

Beau.  I  don't  doubt  him — fathers  always  are  horrid,  when  it 
comes  to  money. 

Jul.  But  after  all,  where  is  St.  Albans  ? 

Beau.  Faith  !  I  don't  know — 1  want  him  about  a  horse. 

Jul.  And  we  shall  want  him  here  immediately,  as  soon  as  M. 
le  Grand  comes,  to  practise  the  ballet  and  quadrille  with  me. 

Beau.  Quadrille!  Aye,  that's  like  you  girls,  who  always  think 
a  young  man  has  got  nothing  to  do,  but  to  dance  his  legs  off 
with  you, 

Jul.  And  full  as  agreeable,  I  should  think,  as  drinking  his 
head  off  with  you,  gentlemen,  or  risking  his  neck  riding  wicked 
horses.  I  declare,  brother,  (in  a  sentimental  tone)  it  makes  roe 
quite  nervous  to  see  St.  Albans  mount  that  horrid  Cacafogo  of 
yours. 
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Beau.  Ju  !  I  bar  sentiment  about  Cacafogo.  Not  a  word  at 
your  peril  against  Cacafogo—- don't  you  spoil  my  market,  or  FU 
spoil  yours. 

Jul,  Thai  you  might  not  6nd  quite  so  easy,  brotlier — Recol* 
lect  that  St.  Albans  is  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  and  always 
dances  with  me. 

Beau.  Don't  be  cock-a-hoop,  my  angel.  Passionately  fond 
of  dancing — don't  trust  to  that,  Ju.  St.  Albans  is  passionately 
fond  of  eveiy  thing  by  turns  : — on  horseback,  passionately  fond 
of  horses — vvith  the  dogs,  you'd  think  he'd  go  road  :— on  the 
box,  Blagrave's  his  king  : — driving  ! — you'd  think  he'd  drive  to 
the  d — 1.  No  such  thing  ;  next  hour,  down  on  the  floor  in  the 
study,  passionately  fond  of  a  book — mad  about  the  classics* 

Jul.  The  classics  ! 

Beau.  Aye,  they  not  having  been  flogged  and  drummed  into 
bim,  the  fellow  falls  into  transports  with  Homer  and  Horace, 
and  all  die  old  school-books,  wherever  he  meets  with  them. 
And  while  that  fit's  on,  he'd  fall  down  and  worship  any  old 
rum-tutor,  that  came  in  his  way  ; — 'tis  then  those  Onslows  are 
all  the  dandies. 

Jul.  What  can  he  find  to  like  in  the  Onslows  f — for  though 
of  a  good  family,  they  are  seldom  in  town,  mamma  says. 

Beau.  And  in  the  country  they  don't  keep  hounds  even — and 
as  to  Arthur  Onslow,  the  son,  he's  an  odd  fish,  though  he  sits  a 
horse  well  enough — but  I  do  believe  the  father  and  son  have  but 
one  horse  between  them,  and  that  no  great  shakes, — and  young 
Onslow  don't  drive, — to  say,  drive  ;  and  he  won't  play  billiards, 
though  1  know  he  can, — and  he  don't  bet — and  he's  never  in  a 
row  :  so  what  the  fun  of  him  is,  1  can't  for  the  soul  or  blood  of 
me  see  or  say. 

Enter  Popkin. 

Pop.  Mr.  St.  Albans  is  just  come  in. 
r  Jul.  Oh,  then,  if  M.  le  Grand  would  come,  we  could  have  a 
waltz  before  the  Miss  Minchins  come. 

Beau.  And  then  for  Cacafogo  !  {ejoit  Beauchamp. 

Pop.  Miss  Courtington  !  one  word,  if  you  please. 

Jul.  (turning  back  wUh  a  look  of  vexation)  Well  ! — don't 
stop  me  now,  Popkin. 

Pop.  Only,  ma'am,  to  know  what  I  shall  do  with  that  Widow 
Beauchamp,  Miss  f  She  was  here  half  an  hour  ago,  with  the 
lessons  for  the  harp. 

Jul.  Why,  couldn't  you  tell  her  the  harp  is  so  out  of  tune, 
and  the  strings  so  broke,  I  couldn't  possibly  take  a  lesson. 

Pop.  So  1  did,  ma'am — but  she  said  she  had  strings  with  her 
o'  purpose,  and  she  offered  to  tune  it,  but 

Jul.  But  in  short  you  sent  her  away  ;  and  what  signifies  keep- 
ing me  now,  Popkin  ? 
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.  Pop,  Only,  ma'am,  that  she'll  call  again  in  half  an  hour,  and 
I  must  re'Uy  know  what  to  say,  for  she's  so  difiicuk  to  deal  with ; 
being  a  sort  of  relation  of  my  lady's,  she  has  such  a  manner 
with  her — ^I  can't  so  well  shut  the  door  in  her  face. 

Jtd.  But  civilly  to  be  sure,  you  give  her  «  ticket.  She  is  do 
relation  of  ours,  only  a  connexion  or  god-daughter  of  mamma's 
or  somebody's — but  that  wouldn't  prevent  her  from  taking  a 
ticket  like  other  people. 

Pop.  Indeed,  ma'am,  whatever  ailed  her,  she  would  not  touch 
the  ticket,  without  giving  the  lesson,  she  said. 

Jul.  Then  she  may  let  it  alone,  that's  all.     (going  angrily) 

Pop.  (following)  Yes,  ma'am,  if  that  was  all — but  she  is 
always  talking  about  all  my  lady's  owing  her  for  them  years' 
lessons  on  the  harp. 

Jul.  Well,  you  must  speak  to  mamma  about  that. 

Pop.  My  lady  won't  hear  of  it,  ma'am. 

Jul.  And  how  can  I  help  that  ?  Pray  don't  keep  me  any  long- 
er, listening  to  what  I  can't  possibly  help,     (going  hastily) 

Pop.  (following)  That's  what  I  say,  ma'am, — but — but  she 
says  she  must  see  and  speak  to  you,  Miss,  about  the  music  she 
copied  for  you,  as  she  never  has  been  paid  for. 

Jul.  Dear,  how  shabby  !  to  speak  of  such  a  trifle. 

Pop.  So  1  tell  her,  ma'am — and  she  a  gentlewoman  bom,  it's 
quite  a  shame.     But  distress  does  bring  people  so  low. 

Jul,  La  !  how  disagreeable. 

Pop.  And  she  says  her  children's  starving. 

Jul.  Starving  ! — nonsense — that's  the  old  story,  like  any 
common  beggar  woman.  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Beaucharop  ought  to 
be  ashamed.  I  can't  stay  any  longer  now — Is  St.  Albans  in  the 
dancing  room  ?  [exit  Juliana. 

Pop.  (alone)  So  much  for  the  Widow  Beauchamp  !  If 
ever  1  patronize  a  widow  again  !  (exit  Popkin. 

SCENE  m.— Hall— Lord  Courtington's. 

Enter  St  Albans,  followed  by  Quaco. 

St.  A.  Well,  Quaco,  how  do  you  like  England  ?  How  do 
you  like  London  ? 

Qtiaro.  London  very  6ne,  massa  !  Quaco  like  England  very 
much,  massa.  Very  good  country,  England.  No  whip  for  de 
slave, — nor  no  slave  no  where. 

St.  A.  True.  No  slaves  in  England.  From  the  moment  that 
you  touched  English  ground,  Quaco,  you  ceased  to  be  a  slave. 

Quaco.  Me  ! — Quaco  ? 

Stf  A.  You,  Quaco-— you  are  as  free  this  moment  as  I  am. 

Quaco.  (clapping  his  hands  and  capering)  Free  !  free'! 
Quaco  ? — But  no,  massa — (changing  his  tone^  and  kneeling  to 
his  master)  me  will  be  massa's  slave  alway. 
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St.  A.  My  servant,  henceforward — not  my  slave.  Now  if 
you  stay  with  me,  it  is  from  choice.  You  may  go  when,  and 
where  you  please — ^you  may  choose  another  master. 

Qtfoco.  Quaco  never  have  no  other  massa.  Good  massa — 
love  him — kind  to  Quaco,  from  time  leetle  piccinini  boy.  Oh 
let  Quaco  stay  wid  massa. 

St.  A.  Stay,  and  welcome,  my  faithful  fellow, — but  remem- 
ber you  are  at  liberty.  And  here,  Quaco,  look  at  this  little 
scarlet  purse — it  has  my  name  marked  on  it — your  mother 
marked  it  for  me.     It  contains, — what  do  you  think  it  contains  ? 

^uaco.  Gold  guinea,  massa,  me  tink  me  see  peeping. 

St,  A»  All  the  money  you  have  earned,  Quaco, — the  price 
of  that  provision  ground,  at  which  you  used  to  work  so  hard,  in 
every  hour  you  had  to  yourself.  I  told  you,  that  if  you  trusted 
to  me,  and  if  you  would  come  to  England  with  me,  you  should 
not  lose  the  value  of  your  former  labour. 

^uaco.  Oh,  massa  !  how  good  you  remember  ! 

St.  A.  Here  is  all  the  money  you  have  earned,  and  some- 
thing more.  Now  don't  let  it  spoil  you.  Don't  spend  this 
money  in  drinking. 

C^tiaco.  {very  seriously)  massa,  no-— me  promise  you — no 
rum — no  drinky  for  drinky — but  drinky  for  dry. 

jS^  a.  And  don't  throw  away  your  money. 

^uaco.  Throw  ! Oh,  Quaco  never  throw  it  away. 

St.  A.  Show  me,  Quaco,  that  you  are  a   reasonable  being, 

and    fit  to  be  free. But  I  hear  M.  le  Grand's  violin.     Now 

for  the  waltz  and  charming  Juliana.  {exit  St.  Albans. 

(^uaco,  {alone)  Show  you  Quaco  fit  to  be  firee.  Yes,  Quaco 
shall,     {he  sings) 

"  Frcedom  !  freedom  !  happy  soudcI, 
Mag'ic  land  thin  British  ground  ; 
Touch  it,  slave,  and  slave  be  free, 
'Tis  the  land  of  Liberty." 

Indian  Oheti's  wicked  art, 
Sicken  slow  poor  n^n^'s  heart ; 
English  Obee  makes  the  slave 
Twice  be  yotijig,  and  twice  be  brave. 

Quick  the  magic,  strong  the  pow'r — 
See  man  changing  in  an  hour ! 
For  the  day  that  makes  him  free, 
Double  worth  that  man  shall  be. 

Massa,  grateful  Quaco  do 
Twice  tSc  work  of  slave  for  you  ; 
Fight  for  massa  twice  as  long  : 
Love  for  massa  twice  as  strong." 

Love  massa  !  y  es — Quaco  never  forget  how  he  look  when  he 
say  Quaco  free — and  here — oh,  good  massa — {pulling  his  little 
purse  from  his  bosom) — his  own  little  scarlet  purse — all  for 
Quaco  ! — all  Quaco's  own  ! — Quaco  earn  all  this  ! — (Ac  opens 
the  purse  and  begins  to  count  the  money)  One,  two, — dear  mas- 
sa ! — three,  four,  five,  six,  seven — no,  me  never  throw  away 
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dese,  massa.     (a  call  behind  the  scenes  of  Quaco,  Quaco  !)— 
Quaco  coming.     (Quaco  gathers  his  money  together.) 

Enter  Popkin. 

Pop.  Hey,  Quaco.    What  ar't  about  i  Gold  !  what's  all  this? 

Qttdco.  Little  purse — little  money  good  massa  give  Quaco. 
(puts  the  purse  hastily  in  his  bosom.) 

Pop.  {aside)  More  fool  be  !  {aloud)  Well—inassa,  as  yoo 
style  bim,  desires  you'll  take  yourself  and  your  tambarine  in  to 
tbe  ladies,  to  play  for  them — tbey're  dancing. 

^uaco.  Tambarine  !-^me  run,— ^me  pl9y  for  massa.      {exit. 

Pop.  And  I've  a  mind  to  take  a  lesson  from  M.  le  Grand 
myself,     {exit  Popkin,  practising  steps.) 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — Lady  CourtingtonU  Dravnng  Room. 

Lady  Coartington — Juliana — Beauchamp— Si.  Albans — M.  le  Grand  tlie  dancing  master 
— Danceni — Quaco  playing  on  the  tambanoe. — The  young  peofJc  arc  dancing'. 

M.  le  G.  {beating  time)  Allons  !  Eh  !  Ah  !  Bah  !  Bon  ! 
C'a  va  bien  ! — a  merveille  ! 

Lady  C.  (looking  on  through  her  glassy  and  at  convenient 
pauses  exclaiming)  Very  well,  St.  Albans  ! — Vastly  well ! 
though  you  don't  think  so.  Charming  Miss  Minchin  ! — Quite  a 
sylph.  Miss  Cat'rin  ! — {The  dance  finishes.  St.  Albans  and 
Juhana  come  forward  towards  Lady  Courtington.)  Not  amisb,  I 
declare,  Juliana  ! 

St.  A.  Not  amiss  !  Oh,  Lady  Courtington,  how  cold  !  Juliana 
dances  divinely  ;  but  you  are  her  mother,  and  can't  say  so. 

Lady  C.  I  protest  I  say  all  I  think.  Juliana  certainly  did 
better  just  now  than  usual.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  having  a 
good  partner  ;  when  she  is  pleased  with  her  partner,  I  have  ob- 
served she  has  more  spring.  Miss  Minchin,  won't  you  take 
some  refreshments.  I  fancy  you  will  find  something  here. 
Miss  Cat'rin — Captain  Mardyke,  you  always  take  luncheon. — 
Juliana,  my  dear,  you  know  what  the  Miss  Minchius  Hke.  {look' 
ing  to  a  table  where  refreshments  are  laid  out.) 

Jul.  Dear  mamma,  the  Miss  Minchins  are  quite  at  home 
here,  you  know  ;  and  1  am  so  dying  with  heat — I  hope  there's 
ice  ? — (St.  Albans  goes  eagerly  for  refreshments  for  Juliana, 
while  Lady  Courtington  speaks  to  the  dancing-mastery  and  leads 
him  bowing  to  the  table — Lady  Courtington  returns  while  St. 
Albans  is  setting  a  chair  for  Juliana,  and  presenting  ice  to  her. 
Beauchamp  standing  by^  devouring  sandwiches — Juliana  sinks 
on  her  seat.) 

Jul.  So  fatigued  I  am  !  quite  fagged  ! 
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Lady  G.  So  att^ntiv^,  so  poKte^  to  gaUant,  as  St.  Albtos  al« 
ways  is — I  own  I  do  like  that. 

Btau>  Confoundedly  uniasfaionable  !  Bat  he'll  be  cured  of 
that  by  the  time  he  has  run  a  season  in  Lon'oci. 

Jul.  Yes,  young  men  of  the  ton,  brother,  are  such  absolute 
bears,  thinking  of  nothing  from  morning  till  night  bat  themselves ; 
one  could  no  more  think  of  falling  in  love  with  such  selfish  crea- 
tures  

Beau,  And  who  wants  'em  to  fall  in  love,  Ju  ?-^0r  who's 
ever  thinking  of  falling  in  love,  now-a-days  i 

St.  A.  Who  f— Every  man  who  has  any  feeling  or  sense. — 
How  can  he  help  it  f 

JuL  This  ice  is  so  refreshing  ! 

Liady  C.  Ice  ! — My  love  ! — h  it  possible  you  are  taking  ice 
after  dancing  ? 

Jul,  When  Mr.  St.  Albans  brought  it  to  me,  how  could  I  re- 
fuse it  ? 

Lady  C.  Oh  !  St.  Albans  !  would  you  kill  her  f 

St,  A,  (with  eager  and  tender  alarm)  Juliana,  don't  touch 
any  more,  I  beseech  you  ! — let  me  take  it  from  you.  {takthj 
the  glass  from  Juliana,  and  giving  it  to  Beauchamp)  Beau- 
champ  !  will  you  take  this  glass,  while  I  fan  Juliana. 

Beau,  ( Takes  the  glass  ungraciously — reluctantly  moves  to 
set  it  down  on  a  table^  and  says^ — aside)  **  While  you  fan 
Juliana," — say  rather  while  you  make  a  fool  of  yourself! 

Lady  C,  St.  Albans,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  desir- 
ing your  little  Quaco,  who  is  really  a  favourite  of  mine,  to  play 
on  the  tambarine  ; — ^you  think  of  every  thing,  St.  Albans — sen- 
timent always  has  a  good  memory — the  memory  of  the  hearty  as 
somebody  said. 

(  While  St.  Albans  fans  Juliana,  Lady  CourtingtOn  looks  bade 
to  the  table  of  refreshments,  where  the  Miss  Minchins  are  standing) 

Lady  C,  Beauchamp  ! — the  Miss  Minchins,  my  dear. 

Beau,  The  Miss  Minchins,  ma'am  ? — I'm  quite  done  up,  I 
hope  you've  taken  care  of  yourselves,  Mardyke — Carteret, 
there's  champagne. 

Lady  C,  I  hope  you've  every  thing  ?  Just  give  a  look,  Beau- 
champ. 

Beau,  {to  Lady  C.)  Where's  Popkin,  I  wonder  ? — Why 
don't  you  make  him  wait  on  these  occasions,  ma'am  ? 

Lady  C,  Uere  is  Popkin — one  would  think  he  had  heard  you. 

Enter  Popkin. 

Beau,  Popkin,  do  wait :  see  if  those  ladies  want  any  thing,  do. 

Pop,  [mthout  stirring)  Yes,  sir,  immediately  ;  but  if  I 
could  speak  a  word  to  Miss  Courtine;ton 

Lady  C,  To  Juliana  !  Mademoiselle  le  Blanc,  the  dress-mak- 
er, may  be — I  know  her  time's  precious — but  for  me,  tell  her  I 
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kDow  she'll  be  so  very  kind  to  wait, — show  her  into  my  dress- 


iDg-room. 


Pop.  'Tis  oot  the  dress-maker,  ma'am,  it  is  one  who  wants 
to  speak  a  word  with  Miss  Courtington  in  private. 

Beau.  In  private,  Ju  ! — St.  Albans ! — It's  your  cue  to  kxik 
jealous,  and  faith  1  think  he's  up  to  that  already. 

St.  A.  Pshaw  ! — Beauchamp. 

(St.  Albans  retires  to  the  Miss  Minchins. 

Jul.  Nonsense,  brother ! — [rising)  Oh  !  mamma,  1  know 
who  it  is, — 1  dare  say  that  odious  eternal  widow  Beauchamp. 

Qttoco.  (advances  vnthout  being  noticed,  and  listens)  Ab, 
me  !  poor  widow  ! 

Lady  C.  Mercy  !  Popkin,  why  did  you  let  her  in  ? — Well, 
Juliana  is  dancing  you  see,  and  cannot  possibly  take  a  Jessoo  oa 
the  harp  now.  Mrs.  Beauchamp  (looking  at  her  watch)  is  half 
an  hour  beyond  her  time,  full ! — she  should  be  more  punctual, 
— that's  all  you  have  to  say,  Popkin. 

Pop.  (going  close  up  to  JuUana,  and  whispering)  But,  miss, 
I  can't  get  her  out  of  the  house  ;  she  won't  go  without,  at  least, 
the  money  from  you  for  the  music. 

Lady  C.  What's  all  that,  Juliana  ?  \^liat  is  all  this,  Popkin  f 

Miss  C.  Nothing,  mamma — nothing  at  all,  but  that  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  is  the  most  troublesome  creature  about  the  least 
trifle.  If  you  could  settle  with  her,  mamma,  about  the  two 
years'  lessons  on  the  harp. 

Lady  C.  Impossible  now — when  my  lord  comes  to  town,— she 
may  csdl  again  next  week  ; — Monday,  tell  her  ; — give  her  this 
answer,  and  send  her  away,  Popkin.  Troublesome  !  ungrate- 
ful woman  ! — When  I  recommended  her  to  lady  Miuchin,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Beltravers.  Well,  Popkin  ! — What  is  he  wait- 
ing for,  Juliana  f 

Jul.  Dear  ma'am,  nothing,  only  the  music  she  copied  for  me 
ages  ago — La  !  Popkin,  do  get  rid  of  her  without  my  seeing  her. 

Pop.  I  declare  to  goodness,  ma'am,  I've  done  my  best.  But, 
ma'am,  she's  taking  on  so,  and  lady  Minchin's  servants  within 
hearing,  and  that  black, — (Quaco  turns  away,  appears  not  to  be 
listening)  that  there  black  even,  who  was  below,  was  ready  to 
cry  like  a  fool,  as  he  is,  when  she  talked  of  her  children  starv- 
ing,— so  all  the  scandal  being  falUng  on  me,  I  was  put  to  a  non- 
plush,  ma'am. 

Jul.  Her  children  starving  ! — Oh,  that's  shocking  if  it's  true 
— you  never  told  me  <i  word  of  that  before,  Popkin. 

Pop.  I  did,  indeed,  miss — this  morning. 

Quaco.  (aside)     Ha  !  miss  !  you  hear  dat  ? 

Jul.  If  you  did,  I  forgot  it.  Popkin  tell  Clarke  to  send  me 
my  ridicule  ;  I've  a  notion  I've  notes  there  that  will  do.  Stay, 
Popkin — ^mademoiselle  le  Blanc  promised 
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Lttdjf  C.  Never  miDci.  Go,  Popkin,  tell  Clarke  to  bring  the 
ridicule — pay  Mrs.  Beaucbamp,  Juliana,  and  have  done  with 
her. — {exit  Popkin,  tf?tlA  Am  U9ual  pirouette.  Lady  Courtin^- 
ton  tmming  to  the  rest  of  the  eompany)  M.  le  Grand,  you  were 
talking  of  some  charming  French  artiGcial  flowers — do  let  the 
Miss  Minchins  have  a  look  at  them.  (Returning  to  Juliana, 
and  speaking  in  a  tow  tnnce)  I  am  sure  I  thought,  Juliana,  you 
had  paid  Mrs.  Beaucbamp  long  ago. 

Jul.  And  I  thought,  mamma,  that  you  had  settled  with  her 
for  the  harp-lessons, — so  that  made  my  conscience  quite  easy. 

Lady  C.  Well  !  say  no  more  about  it  now*— all  this  whisper- 
ing will  seem  odd.  There  are  the  Miss  Minchins,  and  Captain 
Mardyke  standing  up,  wondering— and  Beaucbamp  is  sq  impa- 
tient, he'll  blurt  out  something. 

Jul.  He  knows  nothing — that's  one  comfort. 

Lady  C.  And  here  comes  St.  Albans  himself, — lehre  the 
ridicule  to  me,  PU  settle  it  all. 

St.  A.  {coming  between  them)     Do  I  interrupt  f 

Lady  C.  Interrupt  ! 

Jul.  You  ! — Oh,  no.     *Twasonly 

LadyC.  Only  about  a  poor  widow — a  sort  of  protegee  of  ours. 

St.  A.  {looking  tenderly  at  Julianaj  Aye,  so  I  thought — 
some  charitable  secret.  Dear,  amiable  Juliana,  how  it  confuses 
her.  {kissing  her  hand)  {aside)  How  I  wish  Arthur  Onslow 
CQuld  see  her  at  this  moment. 

Quaco.  (aside)  Ah,  massa  ! — Love  blind  !  Love  deaf  too  ! 

(The  three  Miss  Minehins^  crowned  tvith  artificial  flowers  ^  ad- 
vancCj  led  forward  by  M.  le  Grand.) 

M.  le  G.  Voila,  qui  est  charmante  ! — Behole  what  is  charm- 
ing ! — {after  placing  the  young  ladies^  M.  le  Grand  passes  be* 
hind  thtm^  and  pointing  with  his  fiddlestick  to  each  of  their 
trowns  of  flowers)  Le  Jonquille  ! — Le  Jacinte  ! — Le  Chevre- 
feuille  ! — De  Jonquil  ! — De  Hyacint — de  what  you  call,  honee* 
sockel. — {The  three  Miss  Minchins  titter  in  three  diffierent  tones 
— Ae  /  he  !  he  !—ha  !  ha  !  ha  !—ho  !  ho  I  ho  ! 

Lady  C.  Charming  1 — quite  charming  ! — really  charming  ! 

M.  le  G.  Eh  pour  mademoiselle,  Voila  !  and  for  Meess. — 
(Turning  to  Juliana  and  displaying  a  crown  of  roses  and  haw^ 
thorn  approaches  her — St.  Albans  eagerly  taking  it  from  his 
hands. 

St.  A.  Allow  me,  M.  le  Grand — ^you  know  it  was  my  choice. 

M,  le  G.  Ah,  Oui — de  taste  of  monsieur,  for  mademoiselle. 

St.  A.  (kneeling  presents  the  crown  to  Juliana)  Queen  pf 
the  May  ! 

M.  le  G.  Belle    attitude,  fa  ! — Fine  attitude,  dat  ?— And 
mademoiselle  ! — she  retire    one    step — modeste    Anglaise  ! — 
English  modesty  ! — but  accept  always,  Meess,  and  relieve  raon- 
58 
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sieur — Relevez monsieur .—(TA^JtfusJlftncAtnf — he  !  he!  he! 
— Aa  /  ha  !  ha  !—ho  !  ho  I  ho  I) 

Lady  C.  {to  .the  Miss  Minchins)  He  is  so  engaging,  St. 
Albans, — I  protest  1  could  not  tell  bow  to  refuse  him — Could 
you  ? 

Beau.  Good  question — Cool,  faith  ! — very  fair  !  (St.  Albans 
places  the  crown  on  Juliana's  head,  who  looks  very  modest.) 

M.  le.  G.  {throwing  himself  into  an  atiititde  of  adsniration 
and  ecstcicy)     Superbe !  et  simple  ! 

Lady  C.  So  French  ! — so  elegant  ! — so  becoming  ! 

M.  le  G.  Si  interessanle  ! — so  interesting  ! 
Enter  Popkin,  with  a  Work-bag. 

Pop.  Clarke,  that  could  not  find  miss  Juliana's  ridicukj  till 
BOW,  my  lady. 

Lady  C.  Give  it  to  me,  Popkin.  Five  pound,  my  k>ve,  did 
not  you  bid  me  give  this  poor  woman  ? 

Jul.  Yes,  mamma — Poor  creature  ! 

St.  A.  {aside)  ^  Heart  open  as  day  to  melting  charity.'  {aloud 
^^to  the  Miss  Minchins) — But  we  distress  her. — {Offers  his  am 
to  one  of  the  young  ladies,  and  walks  away  with  them  to  the  far- 
thest end  of  the  room.) 

Ladu  C  Popkin,  take  these  notes  to  Mrs.  Beaucharop. 

M.  le  G.  {to  Juliana)  De  accompanements  de  trim  of  de 
fobe  of  de  queen  of  de  May  wid  de  crown, — you  take  dein, 
mademoiselle  ?^-or  Meess  Cat'rin  will  take  all,  she  say.  (Pop- 
kin retires  to  a  table,  and  seems  examining  the  notes.) 

Jul.  Miss  Cat'rin  ! — ^not  at  all,  monsieur — I  take  them  of 
course.     Stay,  Popkin  ! 

Jtf.  Je  G.  Ah,  bon  ! — Very  good.     Only  four  pound 

Jul.  Which  I'll  call  and  pay  madame  le  Grand,  on  Monday. 

M.  le  G.  Ah  !  dat  would  be  same  ting  to  me,  mademoiselle, 
hut  'tis  leetle  protegee  of  hers,  who  cannot  part  with  de  flower 
dis  saison,  but  for  argent  comptant — de  ready  money. 

Jul.  La  !  how  provoking  ! 

M.  le  G.  Pardon — but  de  Miss  Mihchin  have  pay,  and  offer 
me,  four  guinee  for  dese. 

Jul.  Dear  mamma  !  What  can  I  do  ? 

Lady  C.  You  must  have  the  crown  St.  Albans  has  chosen  for 
you,  and  that  he  put  on  your  head. 

M.  le  G.  And  de  crown  and  de  robe  accompanement,  cannot 
be  separate. 

Jul.  Then  I  must  take  them  all,  and  M.  le  Grand  roust  have 
the  four  pounds.  So,  Popkin,  {goes  to  the  table  at  which  Popkin 
«i  examining  the  notes,  and  snatches  up  four  of  them)  I  must 
have  these — Mrs.  Beaucharop  can  have  but  one,  and  there  it  is 
for  her — and  she's  very  well  off. 

Lady  C.  The  rest  on  Monday — say,  Popkin. 

Pop.  Of  course,  my  Lady.  {exU  Popkin. 
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(Juliana  puts  the  notes  into  the  hands  ofM.  le  Grand — at  this 

momtnt  St.  Albans  comes  behind  her  and  she  starts.), 

St.  Alb.  Caught  you  ! — fouod  you  out  again.  I  do  believe, 
JM.  le  Grand,  your  little  protegee  will  be  made  quite  happy,— ^ 
you  applied  well,  1  see. 

M.  le  G.  (bowing)  Ah,  heureusement ! 

Quoco-   (aside)  Ah,  inassa,  too  good  ! — blind  good  ! 

jOady  C.  Why,  1  make  it  a  principle  !  to  encourage  ingenuity, 
and  elegant  ingenuity. 

Jul.  An  emigrant  countess's  daughter  too,  in  distress — 'tis 
quite  a  charity. 

Quaco.  (aside)  All  talkee  ! — talkee  ! 

JLady  C.  {looking  back)  But  what's  become  of  the  Miss 
Minchms,  Beauchamp,  and  Captain  Mardyke  f 

Beau.  Mardyke  !  he  was  off  the  minute  he'd  done  eating,  to 
relieve  guard,  and  the  Miss  Minchins  the  minute  they'd  done, — 
as  soon  as  the  coronation  was  over,  they  made  their  exits ;  and 
their  he  '  he  !  he  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 

Jul.  Oh,  fie,  brother,  to  mimick  them,  when  they  are  my 
friends.     They  were  vastly  obliging  to  come  for  this  practice 
to-day. 

Lady  C.  But  now  that  they  are  gone,  between  ourselves,  can- 
didly, M.  le  Grand,  the  quudrille  will  be  quite  another  thing 
vihen  we  have,  instead  of  that  youngest  Minchin,  my  sweet  little 
Lady  Mary  Manby. 

M.  le  G.  Dat  go  without  contradick,  my  Lady. 

Jul.  (aside)  And  when  instead  of  M.  le  Grand's  standing  up 
with  his  kit,  we  have  my  young  duke  of  Beltravers. 

M.  le  G.  {making  several  dancing-master^s  bows)  Most  hum- 
ble— most  obedient — most  devoted {exit  M.  le  Grand. 

Beau,  {stretching  long^  and  yawning  loud)  Thank  you  all  for 
goin^  at  last,  for  I'm  done  up.     What  a  bore — is  in't,  St.  Albans  f 

St.  A.  Bore  I — I  thought  the  quadrille  charming. 

Beau.  That's  good,  faith  ! — But,  my  good  fellow,  I  forgot 
you're  from  the  other  world — and  I  sha'n't  be  long  for  this  world 
if  I  don't  get  a  gallop  ; — that  Quaco  of  yours  ought  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel — Cycloppedy^  as  Blagrave  calls  him,  won't  be  shod 
these  two  hours — try  CacafogOy  and  I'll  take  Potatoes^ — come. 

Lady  C.  No,  my  dear  Beauchamp  :  I  must  detain  St.  Al- 
bans, this  guardianship  business  must  be  settled  to  day.  Mr. 
Onslow  may  call — it  would  not  look  well  for  St.  Albans  to  be 
out  of  the  way  ;  so,  positively,  I  can't  part  with  him. 

Beau.  Well,  good  morning  to  you.  St.  Albans,  you  are  a 
lucky  fellow  at  all  events,  not  to  be  a  ward  in  chancery,  tied  neck 
and  heels.     Better  be  a  ward  of  my  father's.  {exit. 

Lady  C.  My  lord  certainly  would  be  a  most  indulgent  guar* 
dian  to  you,  St.  Albans. 
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Jul.  And  we  should  all  be  so  happy,  oeFer  to  be  separated. 

St  A.  Ob  !  JuliaDa,  that  would  be  happiness  indeed. 

Lady  C  St.  Albans,  we  shall  have  our  fancy-coocert  for  you 
this  evening,  as  full  as  possible.  (Quaco  is  employed  in  ckaring 
the  table  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room)  I've  scarcely  one  apol* 
ogy — indeed,  people  are  curious  ;  for  you  know  'tis  something 
new.  A  fancy-concert — all  the  performers  in  fancy  dresses, — 
Juliana,  my  love,  positively  you  shall  be  queen  of  the  May,  since 
St.  Albans  struck  out  that  character  for  you,— so  appropriate  | 
and  you  must  give  him  his  favourite  songs. 

St.  A.  Oh  Juliana,  wiU  you  f 

Jul.  (unth  a  sweet  smile)  If  I  possibly  can^  but  I  know  I  shall 
be  so  horridly  frightened — 'tis  such  a  shocking  thing  U>  sing  in 
public  ;  but  since  mamma  makes  it  a  point !     ■ 

St.  A.  (aside)  How  she  conquers  her  own  feelings. 

^uaco.  (following^  aside)  Ah,  massa,  massa  !  Pray  you  no 
fall  in  love  wid  dat  miss — poor  Quaco  no  can  love.       {exeumt. 

SCENE  11. — Lady  Courtington^M  Housekeeper^  Roota, 

The  widow  Bemicbamp  and  Popkin. 

Pop.  {adjusting  his  cravat)  1  don't  know.  Nothing  more 
upon  my  veracity,  ma'am.  I  can't  pretend  to  say,  upon  my  bon* 
our,  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  I  only  knows  as  my  lady  said^  she'd 
call  on  you  to-morrow  if  possible,  or  if  you'd  call  again  o'  Moor 
day 

Mrs.  B.  (aside)  To-morrow.  Monday  1 — how  often  have 
I  been  put  off  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  words. 

Pop.  (holding  a  bank-note  carelessly  to  her)  And  here*9  the 
note,  m'em.  Miss  Courtington  sent,  if  you  please  to  take  it  or  not* 

Mrs.  B.  (taking  the  note)  And  is  this  all  ?  when  so  much  is 
due  to  me — so  long  due  ! — so  hardly  earned ! — my  children  !— 
Did  you  tell  Lady  Courtington  f  Did  you  tell  Miss  Courting- 
ton that  ? 

Pop,  Oh,  of  course  I  told  'em  all  that,  m'em. 

Enter  Quaco,  unth  a  tray  of  refreshments. 

Quaco.  Mr.  Popkey,  me  bring  all  des  down-^save  you  da 
trouble. 

Pop.  Eh,  Quaco — Luncheon  bringing  down — hey— slay. 
(helps  himself  as  Quaco  passes^  svHillows  ice  behind  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ.  Quaco  busies  himself  in  arranging  dishes^  butfrmn  Imm 
to  time  turns  J  and  shows  that  he  is  atteudiw  to  what  is  going  on.) 

Mrs.  B.  (still  looking  at  the  note)  This  is  cruel  !— this  is 
bard  ! — this  is  shameful,  indeed  ! 

Pop.  (swallowi7ig  biscuits  while  he  speaks)  Hard  !  Cruel  !— 
Why  no  more  hard  nor  cruel,  begging  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ,  m'em,  on  you  than  another ;  and  I'll  engage  thereCs  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  as  good,  and  as  much  in  need  of  their  money 
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ad  yourself,  m'em  ;  that's  at  this  present  speaking  in  Lon'on^ 
just  being  put  off  in  the  same  way,  and  must  be  every  bonr  and 
day  o'  the  year  in  the  metropolis.  Thousands  in  the  same  per- 
dicament  and  jeopardy,  ni'em,  for  these  small  debts,  on  account 
the  quality  can't  coin.  So  wbere's  the  petikler  hardship  to  you, 
or  cruelty,  or  shame— •when  there's  no  help  ? 

Mrs.  B.  No  help,  indeed  !  {she  sinks  on  a  chair.) 

Pop.  But  you  can  call  again  on  Monday,  ma'am,  as  my  lady 
mentioned  ;---and  mean  time  you  can  sit,  and  may  wait  there 
till  the  rain's  over,  if  you  thinks  proper,  a  few  minutes,  (aside) 
Now  she's  out  o'  sight  o'  people,  1  don't  care  how  long  she  sits. 

[exit  Popkin. 

Mrs.  B.  I  may  wait.     I  may  sit  a  few  minutes  in  this  house, 

where Even  this  insolence  1  must  endure.     But  oh,  my  cbiK 

dren,  my  poor  children  !  [she  covers  her  eyes  with  her  handy  and 
does  not  see  Quaco,  who  advances  on  tiptoe-^^a  glass  of  water 
in  his  hand.  Quaco  sighs — she  turns  her  head,  sees  Am,  and 
starts.) 

^uaco.  Only  me,  lady  ! — Quaco^poor  negWH-don't  stir, 
pray  lady  ! — poor  negro  he  feel  sorrow — b^  know  pity,  lady. 

Mrs.  B.  (bursting  into  tears)  He  picies  /ne  !  this  poor  ne- 
gro !  and  my  own  relations !— («Ae  weeps  6t^^er/y-^Quaco  standi 
back  respectfully.) 

Quaco.  Lady,  me  no  look  !-— me  no  mind,  (aside)  Cry  hard 
—yes— tear  much  good  do  heart— heart  no  burst  den — me  know 
dat.  (Quaco  advancing^  presents  water  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp.) 
Take,  lady,  drink — fresh  water — God  give — pray,  lady,  drint 
— else  faint,  (she  takes  the  water j  bows  her  head  in  silent  thanks 
^^rinks-^hen  rises.) 

Mrs.  B.    Now  I  feel  quite  strong  again,  quite  refreshed. 

Thank  you,  kind  hearted 1  can  walk.     Where  is  the  straw 

basket  I  had  ? 

Quaco.  Here,  safe — here,  lady,  it  hang  on  back  of  chairs 

Mrs.  B.  (putting  on  her  gloves)  I  had  better  go  now. 

Quaco.  Better  not — not  yet — rain  pour  still,  lady — 1  go  see. 
Stay,  lady,  here.  (Quaco  takes  up  a  bank  note  which  hadfsdlen 
as  Mrs.  Beauchamp  rosCy  andT gives  it  to  her — goes  away  but 
turns  backy  and  looks  at  her  with  compassion^  while  she  speaks 
to  herself  A 

Mrs.  B.  (fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  bank  note)  One  pound—* 
but  one  pound  !  and  this  is  all ! — To-morrow  !  oh,  vain  words ! 
—Call  again  on  Monday  !-- *vain  hope  ! — no  hope  left  ! 

Quaeo.  (aside— taking  a  little  purse  from  his  bosom\  Could 
me  dare — she  no  see — she  never  know  who— she  never  know 
how.  {slips  the  purse  into  Mrs.  Beauchamp'a  basket y  without 
her  perceiving  it.)  (exit  Quaco. 

Mrs.  B.  That  poor  negro  touched  me  more  than  aU  the  rest. 
{takes  her  basket)  There's  good  in  the  world  still ;  and  kindness 
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where  one  least  expects  it.     I  will  not  despair,  but  trust,     {looks 
up  to  heaven) — And  hope  humbly.  (cxi. 

Re-enter  Quaco,  peeping. 

Quaco.  Safe  !  safe  ! — She  has  got  it — she  not  know  till  she 
get  home — then  great  joy — children  not  starve,  (rubs  his  hands 
with  delight)  Happy  Quaco  !  good  massa  ! — He  tell  Quaco  no 
throw  away  de  money  in  de  little  purse — no,  massa — no.  He 
tell  Quaco  no  buy  rum — ^no,  massa — Quaco  no  drinky  for  drinky, 
but  drinky  for  dry.  No  buy  rum — no  throw  away  money— oo 
throw — give  away,  massa,  like  your  own  self.  Give,  massa ; 
give  well — ^make  happy,  massa. 

Enter  Popkin. 

Pop,  Massa  !  massa  !   massa  ! — What  the  d 1,  Quaco, 

are  you  always  talking  nonsense,  stuff  to  yourself  about  massa  f 

Quaco.  No  nonsense  stuff,  Mr.  Popkey.     Quaco  no  fool. 

Pop.  (aside)  Now,  whether  this  fellow  is  more  knave  or  fool, 
confound  me,  if  I  can  tell,  (aloud)  My  little  man,  I  hke  your 
spirit.  Do  you  know  you  are  a  favourite  of  mine  .^— do  you 
know  that,  1  ask  you  ? 

Quaco.  No,  Mr.  Popkey — me  no  know  that. 

Pop.  (aside)  Npw  was  he  a  white  man,  I'd  set  him  down  for 
a  knave  ;  but  being  he's  a  black,  I  can't  doubt  but  he's  a  fool. 
I  hear  he  has  got  some  money  tho',  and  I'll  be  civil  to  the  Utile 
black  gem'man.  (rapping  heard  at  the  door)  Oh,  rap,  rap, 
rap  ! — and  James  and  all  the  rest  of  'em,  is  always  out  of  tbe 
way.  My  legs  is  tired  o'  them  double  raps — so  you'll  run,  my 
little  black  gentleman,  wont  ye  ? — and  answer  the  door,  and  lil 
thank  you. 

Quaco,  Ha  !  if  you  tank  me,  Mr.  Popkey — me  go— -me  ma 
twice  so  fast — me  run,  now  Quaco  be  free  man — and  Mr.  Pop- 
key  be  civil  man,  civil  gentleman.  (exit  Quaco. 

Pop.  Aye,  gentleman,  if  you  please, — but  barkee,  {caOing 
after  him)  Quaco — ^you  Mr.  freeman.  A  word.  Not  at  home 
to  Walkers,  mind.     * 

Quaco.  Me  understand. 

Pop.  Never  saw  a  fellow  so  brightened  and  sharpened  in  an 
hour  in  my  life,  as  this  little  black  boy.  I  suppose  it's  ibe  mon- 
ey has  done  it.  More  fool  his  master  to  give  it  to  him  ! — and 
greater  fool  I,  if  I  don't  get  some  of  it  from  him,  in  some  shape 
or  another.  'Twou'd  be  odd  enough,  if  I,  John  Popkio  tfae 
white,  weren't  a  match  any  way  for  Quaco  the  black. 

Re-enter  Quaco. 

Pop.  Well  !  delight  o'  my  eyes  !  what  art  grinning  fi>r,  from 
year  to  year  9 

Quaco.  Massa's  friend  ! — Massa's  good  friend,  he  coming  up* 

Pop,  He  ! — who  is  coming  up  f 

Quaco.  (rubbing  his  hands)  Massa  Onslow. 

Pop.  Dunce  !— didn't  I  tell  you  not  at  home  to  Walkers. 
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Quaco.  Well,  he  no  Walker — no  Mr.  Walker,  he  Mr.  Onslow. 

Pop.  (aside)  Blundering  blackamoor  blockhead  !  (aloud) 
Well,  off  with  you  down  to  the  hall,  and  get  your  luncheon  now, 
while  I  settle  this  Onslow.  {exeunt  Quaco  and  Popkin. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  another  Apartment. 

Mr.  Onslow,  alooe. 

Mr.  O.  At  last  I  have  got  in — and  at  last  I  hope  I  shall  see 
Mrs.  St.  Albans,  {to  Popkin,  who  enters)  Will  you  be  so  good, 
sir,  as  to  let  Mrs.  Si.  Albans  know  that  I  am  here,  and 

Pop.  (interrupting)  Mrs.  St.  Albans,  sir  ? — Mrs.  St.  Albans 
not  at  home,  sir. 

Mr.  O.  1  fancy,  sir,  you  are  mistaken. 

Pop.  Mistaken  ! — no,  sir,  'tis  morally  impossible  I  should  be 
mistaken. 

Mr.  O.  (with  an  air  of  authority)  You  will  please,  sir,  to  go 
and  inquire. 

Pop.  (submitting^  and  obeying  for  a  moment ;  but  after  mov- 
ing  a  few  stepsy  returns^  and  resuming  his  saucy  air  and  tone) 
What  name  shall  I  say,  sir  ? 

Mr.  O.  Do  not  you  know  who  I  am,  sir  ? 

Pop.  I  beg  pardon,  sir — I  may  have  happened  to  see  you  be- 
fore, but  we  see  so  many  gentlemen  here.  I  partly  recollect 
your  face  now,  sir, — but,  sir,  candidly,  I  have  the  most  treach- 
erous memory  now  in  life  for  some  physiognomies. 

Mr.  O.  (haughtily)  Take  your  physiognomy  out  of  ray 
presence,  sir,  and  give  this  card  to  Mrs.  St.  Albans. 

Pop.  (holds  the  card  up  to  the  lights  and  reads  the  name)  Oh, 
I  see — Onslow,  sir.  I  beg  pardon,  but  I'm  unfortunately  a  little 
near-sighted  sometimes,     (turns  on  his  heel,  and  exit.) 

Mr.  O.  And  very  impertinent  always.  There's  a  puppy  now. 
One  of  those  nuisances,  called  a  fine  footman,  which  some  fool- 
ish fine  people  are  pleased  to  keep  in  their  houses  to  insult  their 
guests,  waste  their  fortunes,  debase  tlie  manners,  and  corrupt  the 
morals  of  their  children  !  But  such  a  fellow  as  that  now^  would 
not  be  suffered  in  any  family,  sure  of  its  claim  to  just  hereditary 
sway,  or  conscious  of  the  true  dignity  of  personal  merit.  No, 
no, — 'tis  only  among  these  new  made  honours.  Ha  !  who  comes 
here  ? — My  lady  herself,  who  is  as  much  too  civil  as  her  people 
are  too  rude.  Now  for  her  superfluity  of  breeding,  and  her  airs 
of  protection.     Grant  me  patience,  heaven  ! 

Enter  Lady  Courtington. 

Lady  C.  My  dear  Mr.  Onslow,  Tm  so  vastly  glad,  quite  de- 
lighted to  see  you, — and  I'm  so  sorry  my  lord's  out  of  town,  ho 
would  be  so  charmed  to  cultivate  your  acquaintance. 

Mr.  O.  Your  ladyship  does  me  honour. 

Lady  C.  Oh,  now  don't  talk  of  honour — there's  no  honour 
between  friends.     So  we  must  get  you  to  come  some  day,  and 
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eat  a  bit  of  mutton  with  us  in  a  family  way, — and  your  aon,  Mr. 
Arthur  Onslow,  that  was  at  Eton  with  my  son>  and  that  is  so 
clever,  my  Beaucharop  tells  me — ^you  must  present  bim  to  me, 
or  rather  to  my  lord  ;  for  my  lord  I'm  sure,  would  be  happy  to 
speak  of  him  to  our  friends ;  and  you  know  it's  advantageous  to 
a  young  man,  to  be  spoken  of  in  certain  circles* 

Mr,  O.  No  doubt — ^your  ladyship  is  very  good.  But  may  I 
ask,  madam,  at  what  hour  you  think  I  have  the  best  chance  of 
finding  Mrs,  St.  Albans  at  home,  that  we  may  settle  about  the 
guardianship. 

Lduty  C.  (vnth  affected  simplicity)  Guardianship  !— -Oh,  aye, 
I  did  hear  something,  but  I  know  nothing  of  business  of  any  kind. 
Only  now  I  recollect  I  did  hear  Mrs.  St.  Albans  this  morning,  I 
think,  say  that  she  would  write  to  you  to-day  about  it :  I  con- 
clude she  did  not  wish  to  trouble  you  to  come. 

Mr.  O.  Write  ! — but  1  came  to  town  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  her  ;  and  this  is  the  second  time  I  have  waited  upon 
her  by  her  particular  desire,  and  punctually  at  the  hour  she  did 
me  the-honour  to  name. 

Lady  C.  Yet  you  have  missed  each  other.  Now  that  is  so 
provoking.  But  this  is  always  the  way  in  Lon'on.  There  was 
I  and  the  Duchess  of  Beltravers,  running  after  one  another  aD 
last  week  ;  and  my  poor  friend,  Mrs.  St.  Albans,  who  is  not  used 
to  Lon'on,  is  always  entangling  herself  in  crossing  engagements. 
Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ? 

Mr,  O.  If  your  ladyship  pleases. 

Lady  C  Mrs.  St.  Albans  is  this  moment  at  a  china  auctioD. 

Mr.  O.  [mih  indignant  astonishment)  At  a  china .  auction  ! 

Lady  C  And  to  be  quite  candid  with  you,  1  am  morally  cer- 
tain she  will  not  be  at  home  till  dinner  time. 

Mr.  O.  Then  my  presence  might  have  been  spared.  Madam, 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  let  Mrs.  St.  Albans  know  that  I  shall 
leave  town  early  to-morrow  morning. 

Lady  C.  I  certainly  will.  Adieu  then,  my  good  Mr.  Onskiw, 
since  it  must  be  so, — and  Mrs.  St.  Albans  shall  write.  Pm  so 
sorry  my  lord's  not  at  home.  (Lady  Courtington  watches  Mr. 
Onslow,  as  in  much  perturbation  he  is  looking  for  his  hat  ami 
€ane — she  presents  the  cane  to  him—  he  bowsj  and  is  going.) 
(aside)  Fairly  got  rid  of  him.     Now  I  may  give  myself  credit. 

Enter  Mn.  St.  Albans,  (who  has  a  very  soft,  languid  West  Inc^ia  maaoer.)  at  the  side 
opposite  to  that,  at  which  Mr.  Onslow  is  going  out  Lady  Courtins^on  and  Mr.  Oo/km, 
who  are  standing  with  their  backs  to  Mrs.  St.  Albans,  start  on  bearing  her  voice. 


Mrs.  St.  A.  Quaco  tells  me- 


Mr.  O.  My  dear  madam,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  returned  from 
the  china  auction. 

Lady  C.  My  dear  creature,  I  thought  you  would  be  detained 
at  that  china  auction  till  dinner-time. — {Lady  Courtington  makes 
a  sign  to  Mrs.  St.  Albans  ;  but  toithout  noticing  tV,  Mrs.  St- 
Albans  replies.) 
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Mrs,  St.  A.  China  auction  ! — returned — detained — {rubbing 
her  eyes)  am  I  awake,  or  am  I  in  a  dream  ? — I  think  I  have  been 
ID  a  dream  since  I  came  to  London,  and  any  thing  is  possible  in 
dreams.  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Lady  Courtington,  if  I  am  blun- 
dering. But  as  you  truly  told  me  yesterday,  I  am  not  yet  half 
up  to  a  London  life. 

Lady  C.  (aside)  Nor  ever  will  be,  most  stupid  of  dawdlers  I 

Mr.  O.  (aside)  So  much  the  better. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  So  the  sooner  I  leave  town  the  better. 

Lady  C  Leave  it  ! — Oh,  heaven  forbid  ! — I  won't  hear  of 
that — and  you  are  absolutely  bound  in  duty,  and  by  your  mater- 
nal tenderness,  to  live  in  town  for  your  son's  sake,  to  give  him 
all  the  advantage  of  the  best  masters. 

Mr.  O.  (smiling)  Coachmen,  grooms,  and  footmen,  inclusive ; 
who,  if  not  the  best,  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  most  successful, 
and  "  the  most  approved  good  masters"  of  our  young  nobility 
and  gentry. 

Lady  C.  Shocking  satirical  creature  ! — But  all  that  depends 
on  the  tutor,  if  you  have  but  a  tutor  you  can  rely  upon  ;  and 
my  lord  and  1  have  twenty  in  our  eye  for  St.  Albans,  the  one 
better  than  the  other.  There's  Mr.  What's-his-name,  my  dear 
— a  famous  man,  who  was  with  the  young  Duke  of  Bellravers 
abroad.     There's  no  going  beyond  him. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  I  do  not  know.     I  am  not  quite  satisfied. 

Lady  C.  Well  then,  my  dear,  satisfy  yourself  by  all  means. 
You  shall  see  them  all.  We'll  have  a  bevy — a  levee  of  tutors  for 
you.     I'll  write  notes  directly.     Popkin  ! 

Mrs.  St.  A.  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Lady  Courtington,  give 
me  time  to  breathe — to  think. 

Enter  Popkin.    Lady  Courtin^n  nfK!s-> Popkin  makes  a  pirouette  and  exit,  saying— 
"  1  wish  people  would  know  their  own  minds/'^ 

Lady  C.  (to  Mrs.  St.  Albans)  Time  to  breathe  and  welcome^ 
my  dear.  All  1  know  is,  1  expect  my  lord  in  town  every  hour, 
and  I  am  sure  my  lord  will  tliink  nothing  of  the  trouble  of  being 
acting  guardian. 

Mrs.  St.  A  Lord  Courtington  is  very  good.  You  are  very 
kind,  my  dear  Lady  Courtington.  I  have  not  heard  Mr.  Onslow 
say  one  word  yet. 

Mr.  O.  I  trusted  that  words  were  unnecessary,  to  convince 
Mrs.  St.  Albans  that  she  may  command  any  services  in  my  power. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  Then  in  the  first  place,  my  good  sir,  1  am  anx- 
ious to  know  what  you  think  of  my  son.  Pray  tell  me  freely  all 
his  faults. 

Lady  C.  And  has  St.  Albans  any  faults  ? 

Mrs.  St.  A.  Have  you  seen  any  thing  wrong  in  bis  disposition  ? 

Mr.  O.  Nothing — be  is  candid,  generous,  and  full  of  noble 
ambition. 
69 
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Mrs.  Si.  A.  True — true — raost  true  ! — thank  you — ^thank 
you,  Mr.  Onslow. 

Lady  C  (aiide)  I  have  praised  St.  Albans  a  hundred  times 
more,  yet  this  foolish  mother  never  thanked  me  half  as  much. 
(aloud)  How  well  Mr.  Onslow  has  seized  our  dear  St.  Albans' 
character. 

Mr.  O.  Character  !  Madam,  I  ^aid  not  one  word  of  bis  char- 
acter— I  spoke  only  of  his  disposition.  His  character  is  not  yet 
formed  ;  that  will  depend 

Mrs.  St.  A.  (eagerly)  On  what  ?  Oh,  tell  me  ! 

Mr.  O.  On  the  friendships  he  forms,  the  company  he  keeps, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  spends  his  time,  during  the  next  lew 
years  of  his  life. 

Lady  C.  The  company  is  the  grand  thing.  It  is  so  essential- 
It  is  the  ruin  of  young  men  of  fortune,  not  lo  keep  the  best  com- 
pany early. 

Mr.  O.  Certainly.  By  the  best  company  I  do  not,  however, 
mean  the  most  fashionable. 

Lady  C.  (aside)     Then  he  is  a  bear. 

Air.  O.  And  at  St.  Albans's  age,  and  with  his  ardent  imagin- 
ation, I  should  fear  for  him  the  temptations,  the  faciliiitSy  of  a 
fashionable  life  in  a  capital  city. 

Lady  C.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Onslow.  Tis  certainly  very  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  speak,  who  am  only  a  woman.  But  you 
know,  my  dear  Mrs.  St.  Albans,  the  cleverest  men  may  be  some- 
times a  little  prejudiced  ;  and  gentlemen,  who  have  hved  much 
in  retirement,  let  them  be  ever  so  liberal,, when  they  come  to 
town  are  apt,  I  observe,  to  see  every  thing  en  noir.  Now  what 
I  say  is,  that  town's  town,  and  the  world's  the  world  ;  and  for 
young  men  of  fortune,  who  are  born  to  live  in  the  world,  the 
sooner  they  see  something  of  it  the  better. 

Mr.  O.  Young  men  ! — but  are  not  we  at  present  speaking  of 
boys  ? 

Mrs.  St.  A.  Certainly,  St.  Albans  is  still  but  a  boy. 

Lady  C.  Ob,  my  dear  sir — (to  Mrs.  St.  Albans)  Oh,  my 
dear  madam,  if  you  love  me,  if  you  love  St.  Albans,  don't  call 
him  a  boy.  Boys  are  in  my  opinion  the  most  horrid  animals  io 
nature  ;  and  one  charming  thing  in  Lon'on  is,  you  never  see  boys, 

Mr.  O.  That  is  the  very  thing  of  which  1  complain.  They 
are  all  men  before  their  time.  Men  when  they  should  be  boys, 
and  boys  when  they  should  be  men. 

Lady  C.  Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  St.  Albans,  leave  your  son  with 
me  and  my  lord  ;  and  I'll  engage  that  he  shall  never  be  at  aoj 
time  of  his  life,  that  odious  creature,  a  boy. 

Mr.  O.  My  dear  Mrs.  St.  Albans,  leave  you^  son  with  mc, 
and  I  will  engage  that  at  some  period  of  his  hfe,  he  shail  be  that 
admirable  creature,  a  man. 
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LaJy  C.  A  man  ! — plain  man  ! — but  I'll  engage  to  make  him 
a  man  of  fashion. 

Mr.  O.  1  shall  be  satisfied  with  bis  continuing  to  be  what  he 
is,  a  gentleman. 

Lady  C,  Mrs.  St.  Albans  is  to  decide,  in  short,  which  of  her 
friends  she  prefers  for  her  son's  guardian. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  My  dear  friends,  if  I  could  decide  without  being 
ungrateful  to  one — without  offending  either. 

Lady  C.  For  my  part,  I  must  confess  I  could  never  forgive 
a  slight  on  this  occasion  shown  to  my  lord  ;  and  as  to  myself, 
fond  as  I  am  of  St.  Albans,  I  should  indeed  feel  it  very  extraor- 
dinary, unkind,  and  ungrateful,  if  you  did  not  think  propter  to 
leave  him  with  us. 

Mr.  O.  For  my  part,  1  declare — and  I  venture  to  make  the 
declaration  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Onslow,  as  well  as  my  own,  that 
we  shall  not  think  it  in  the  least  extraordinary,  unkind,  or  un- 
grateful, if  you,  madam,  should  not  think  proper  to  let  your  son 
live  with  us.  Therefore  put  all  fear  of  offending  us  out  of  the 
question,  and  decide  on  thai  which  you  think  best  for  your  son. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  Since  I  have  two  friends,  and  that  my  son  has 
two  guardians,  why  should  not  we  avail  Ourselves  of  the  kind- 
ness of  both.  Might  not  St.  Albans  live  in  the  winter  in  town 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Courtington,  and  in  the  country  in  summer 
with  Mr.  Onslow  ? 

Mr.  O.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  madam, — 1  cannot  be  this  mere 
summer  friend.  If  I  act  as  guardian,  if  I  take  charge  of  your 
son,  I  must  have  the  entire  care  of  him.  I  cannot  be  answer- 
able for  measures  which  I  do  not  guide. 

Lady  C.  (aside)  Mercy  !  such  a  bold,  such  an  unexpected 
stroke — and  [observing  Mrs.  St.  Albans,  who  seems  in  great 
perplexity)  she  hesitates ! 

Enter  St.  Albans. 

St.  A.  Oh,  my  dear  mother  !  Juliana  is  the  most  charming— 
(Ae  stops  short  on  seeing  Mr.  Onslow,  and  says)  Mr.  Onslow,  1 
Jidn't  know  you  were  here. 

While  St.  Albans  advances  to  embrace  Mr.  Onslow.  Lady  Courtineton  exclaims,  Oh ! 
St.  Albans,  oh  ! — and  falls  into  hystcricks.    Mrs.  St.  Albans  supports  her. 

St.  A.  Good  heavens  ! — What  is  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  St.  A.  My  dear  Lady  Courtington,  compose  yourself. 

St.  A.  Salts  ! — water  ! — air  ! — Quaco  ! — Popkin  ! 

Mr.  O.  Who  waits  there  ! — §end  your  lady's  woman  herc» 
if  you  please,  sir.  (to  Popkin,  tvho  enters,  and  exit,  saying  as 
he  turns  on  his  heel — aside,  Well  sobbed  !  well  done,  my  lady  !) 

St.  A.  My  dear  Lady  Courtington,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Lady  C.  The  matter  !  Oh  ! — oh  ! — (sobbing.)  You — you 
— you,  St.  Albans,  are  the  cause  of  it  all. 

St.  A.  I  ! — I  ! — what  have  I  done  ?  (kneels — takes  Lady 
Courtinglon's  hand,  and  speaks  in  a  tone  of  great  tenderness) 
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My  dear  Lady  Courtington,  how  ungrateful  I  should  be  ! — ^My 
dearest  Lady  Courtington  ! 

Lady  C.  Oh,  don't ! — don't  call  me  your  dearest  Lady  Court- 
ington !  Don't,  don't  kneel  ! — Come  not  near  me,  your  mother 
does  not  choose  it — does  not  approve. 

St.  A,  My  mother,  impossible  ! — Lady  Courtington  does  not 
know  what  she  is  saying.  Oh,  Mr.  Onslow,  send  soniebody  for 
a  physician. 

Mr,  O.  {aside  to  Si.  Albans)  Take  it  quietly,  my  boy. — 
(Lady  Courtington  me$,  hut  continues  sobbing.) 

Enter  Clarke  and  Popkin  vnth  water^  salts^  hartshorn,  ^'C. 

Miss  Clarke.  Oh,  my  lady — heavens  above  ! — unlace. 

Mrs.  St.  A,    If  we  could  get  her  to  her  own  room,  Clarke. 

Miss.  C.  Lean  on  me,  my  lady. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  And  on  me. 

(Lady  CourUogton  leans  on  Min  Clake,but  refuses  to  lean  oo  Bin  Si.  Albaas.) 

Lady  C.  No,  no  ! 

Mr.  O.  {aside,  in  an  ironical  tone)  Motions  Mrs.  St.  Albans 
away  with  dignity  ! 

St.  A.  Lean  on  me,  Lady  Courtington. 

Lady  C.  Yes,  you  are  not  ungrateful,  I  hope  ! — I  hope  ! — 
{sobbing) — I  trust. 

(Lady  Courtln^on  a^in  motions  Mrs.  St.  Albans  away,  who  then  desists  from  felkm- 
ing  her.  Popkin  clears  tiie  way,  carrying  sails,  iLC^Exit  Lady  Courtington,  leaning 
on  Clarke  and  St.  Albans.) 

Mr.  O.  True  sensibility  ! — Quite  a  French  scene  ! — Fine 
stage  effect  ! 

Mrs.  St.  A.  Stage  effect !  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  tliink  so  ? 

Mr.  O.  My  dear  madam,  never  mind  what  1  think,  for  you 
know  I  am  a  poor  country  gentleman,  who  sees  every  thing 
en  noir. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  But,  indeed,  Mr.  Onslow,  though  lady  Courting- 
ton is  a  little  of  a  fine  lady,  and  perhaps  a  little  affected. 

Mr.  O.  Not  a  little. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  Yet  sh^  really  has  been  so  kind  to  us. 

Mr.  O.  For  her  own  purposes,  perhaps  ? 

Mrs.  St.  A.  Oh,  no — there  you  do  her  injustice. 

Mr.  O.  I  hope  so. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  1  have  not,  to  be  sure,  seen  or  known  any  thing 
of  her  since  we  were  children  and  school-fellows — but  she  was 
then  so  open-hearted  ! 

Mr.  O.  Possibly  then. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  And  she  is  at  all  events  our  relation — near  rela- 
tion. So  I  must  wish  to  keep  well  with  her  ;  and  you  see,  she 
will  be  offended  for  ever,  if  I  do  not  let  St.  Albans  spend,  at 
least  half  the  year  with  her.  I  know  my  son  would  be  better 
far  with  you,  but 
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Mr.  O.  But  you  would  sacrifice  the  good  of  your  child  to 
the  hysterick  fit  of  an  affected  fine  lady.  Forgive  me  if  I  seem 
harsh  : — but,  madam,  you  must — (as  an  old  friend,  permit  me 
to  speak  plainly) — You  must  have  the  strength  of  mind  to  prefer 
the  right  to  the  expedient,  or  you  ruin  your  son.  1  am  obliged 
to  leave  town  early  to-morrow.  This  night  1  shall  expect  your 
decision,  madam — not  without  anxiety.  (extV. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  Ruin  my  son  ! — terrible  thought  ! — but  has  he 
any  particular  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  family,  1  should  have 
asked.  I  should  have  urged  him  more  on  that  point  ;  and  I 
should  have  inquired  about  Newmarket.  Oh  !  I  always  think 
of  what  I  ought  to  have  said  and  done,  when  the  time  for  speak- 
ing and  acting  is  over.  {exit  i 

SCENE  W.—Lady  Courtington's  Hall 

Beauchamp  and  Blagrave. 

Beau.  The  rain's  over — Blag,  confound  it,  bring  the  horses 
to  the  door. 

Bla.  Why  ! — how  can  I  bring  the  horses  to  the  door,  sir, 
when  they  ha'n't  brought  back  Cycloppedy,  which  that  con- 
founded black  Quaco  forgot  to  be  took  to  be  shod. 

Beau.  Curse  him  !  he  ought  to  be  flogged. 

Bla.  He  ought  so,  for  there's  no  managing  them  blacks,  nor 
breeding  'em  to  have  the  sense  or  memory  of  a  Christian,  with- 
out flogging  of  it  into  them,  they  say  ;  on  account  they've  not 
the  feeling  we  have. 

Beau,  (walking  up  and  down^  fretting  and  swearing)  C — se 
it  ! — Confound  'em  all  in  one  bag  ;  so  I'm  to  lose  my  gallop  ! 
— and  between  blacks,  and  guardians,  and  quadrilles,  and  hys- 
terics, we  sha'n't  get  St.  Albans  out  this  day  :  and  may  be,  he's 
such  a  weathercock,  he  may  change  his  mind  about  Cacafogo, 
after  all. 

Bla.  Why,  that's  the  point,  your  honour, — that's  what  I  be 
afear'd  o'  my  life  of ;  and  of  his  smelling  out  some'at  about 
them  white  hairs  at  the  knees,  where  he's  marked  by  the  fall. 

Beau.  But,  luckily,  St.  Albans  is  no  great  jockey. 

Bla.  No, — as  to  jockey,  he  is  no  match  for  your  honour, 
that  is,  when  our  two  heads  be  together.  But  1  hope  your  hon- 
our won't  forget  the  five  guineas  you  was  promising. 

Beau.  Mum — here's  my  sister, — step  oflf  yourself,  Blagrave, 
do,  to  the  forge,  and  try  and  get  Cycloppedy  back,  and  I'll  get 
St.  Albans  out  yet  before  dinner. 

Bla.  So  best — to  strike  while  iron's  hot  your  honour,  [exit. 
Enter  Juliana  from  the  opposite  side. 

Jul.  Well,  brother,  do  you  know  what  is  to  be  now  i 

Beau.  Not  I, — more  hysterics,  may  be. 

Jul.  No  no, — that's  all  over  ;  and  mamma's  herself  again. 
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Mrs.  St.  Albans  has  just  been  with  her,  and  they  are  all  upon 
velvet  ;  for  it  is  agreed  that  St.  Albans  is  to  decide  entirely  for 
himself  which  of  the  guardians  he  is  to  live  with  ;  and  which 
ever  he  chooses,  will  be  the  acting  guardian  as  they  call  it,  and 
the  other  is  not  to  act  at  all  : — ^and  you  may  be  sure  papa  will 
be  the  man,  I'd  lay  my  Ufe  upon  it,  St.  Albans  will  stay  with  us; 
for  between  you  and  1,  you  never  saw  a  man  so  much,  so  seri- 
ously in  love  in  your  life. 

Beau.  Much  in  love, — aye,  but  much  and  seriously  are  two 
things,  and,  Ju,  he's  a  great  way  to  run  to  twenty-one. 

JyJ.  To  twenty-one  !  as  if  a  man  couldn't  be  seriously  in 
love,  and  seriously  married  too,  before  he's  twenty-one,  with 
consent  of  course,  when  papa's  guardian,  you  know. 

Beau,  1  know.  I'm  not  so  sanguine  as  you  are,  Ju — and  I 
must  go  and  see  about  Cacafogo.  (^exit  Beauchamp. 

Juliana,  alone, 

Cacafogo  ! — selfish  animal !  that  brother  of  mine  is, — thinks 
of  nothing  but  himself  and  Cacafogo.  Now  would  not  it,  after 
all,  be  an  odd  thing,  if  I  was  to  be  married  before  1  am  out ; — 
not  so  odd  neither — stranger  things  have  happened.  There  was 
lady  Gould  married  quite  out  of  the  nursery,  and  pretty  little 
Mrs.  what's-her-name,  married,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  before 
she  had  ever  sat  up  to  supper.  I  own  I'm  a  friend  to  early  mar- 
riages  *  Mrs.  St.  Albans's  carriage  stops  the  way !' — how  de- 
lightful that  would  be  ! um)uM  be  !   will  be,  you'll  see  it  in 

spite  of  my  brother's  incredulity. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Lord  Courtington't  Hdl. 

Enter  Popkio,  singiDg. 

Not  a  man  in  the  square, 
With  me  can  compare, 
For  a  shape,  and  a  face,  and  a  leg,  and  an  air, 
111  venture  to  swear, 
Mot  a  man  of  'em  dare  * 

Give  an  answer  so  tart. 
Then  turn  off  ao  smart.— 

But  hark ! — here's  Blagrave  singing  his  own  praises  too- 
like  to  be  a  dutch  concert. 

Enter  Blagrave,  singing, 

"  Here's  lone  trotting  Tom,  to  Finger-the-reins. 
And  tip  all  the  go  by,  from  Lon'on  to  Staines/' 

Pop,  Bravo,  Blag  ! 

Bla,  Well,  now,  what  I  was  saying,  is,  if  so  be  I  was  born  t 
gentleman,  or  the  son  of  the  likes,  I'd  never  of  all  thiojii  h% 
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Stingy  in  the  article  of  horse-flesh.  And,  hang  me,  but  I'd  cut 
such  a  dash  upon  the  road  ! — odds  dickens — Then,  mark  me, 
my  grooms  and  out-riders  should  be  the  best  a]>pointed  d'ye 
see,  and  as  to  my  coachman,  by  the  blessing,  I'd  gi'  him  what 
they  call  cart-blanchy  to  keep  up  my  name — for  the  coachman's 
the  great  point  at  the  last  ;  and  if  a  gentleman's  close  there, 
why  there's  no  hope  of  him. 

Pop.  No  hope  of  him,  if  he's  not  genteel  to  his  own  man, 
and  footman  too. 

Bla.  Belike — for  sartin.  o'  course.  Now  what  I  say,  is,  my 
lord's  free  enough  betting,  and  that  on  the  turf, — and  for  he  a 
nobleman,  to  be  sure,  very  proper.  But  then  see  his  coachman 
is  not  magnified  proporiionably  ! — and  again,  even  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,  see  he's  fond  enough  of  cutting  a  dash — spares  notliing 
for  that — but  then,  not  the  true  thing  neither  ;  I  scarce  knows 
the  chink  of  his  gold,  nor  the  crumple  of  his  paper.  Too  close 
about  his  purse  strings  ! — St.  Albans  for  my  money. 

Pop,  'Tis  he  that's  open-handed,  and  plays  away  with  the 
cash, — gave  him  back  a  ten  pound  note  I  found  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket  last  night,  he  know'd  nothing  of,  and  he  made  me, 
slap-dash,  a  present  of  it,  and  we'll  tip  it  off  in  champagne. 

Bla.  Then  1  declare  it's  a  shame  for  me  and  my  master,  what 
we  are  at,  but  I'll  make  it  up  to  St.  Albans.  I'll  teach  him  ta 
drive  as  well  as  any  young  man  in  all  England,  and  that's  what 
old  Onslow  would  never  do  till  doomsday,  though  his  groom  was 
showing  o'  me  he  has  good  horses  too. 

Pop.  Ay,  give  the  devil  his  due.  Blag. 

Bla.  And  for  master  St.  Albans,  if  I  ha'  the  training  o'  him, 
he  shall  by  and  by,  give  the  go-by  to  Mr.  Beauchamp  his  self, 
on  the  box  ;  and  who  could  do  as  much  for  him  as  that,  I  want 
to  know  ?  But  if  my  lord  should  not  come  up  in  time,  and  there 
should  be  a  huff.  Bobs  !  here's  master  Beauchamp,  and  St, 
Albans  to  boot. 

Enter  Beauchamp  and  St.  Albans. 

Beiu.  Come,  St.  Albans— come  along — here's  the  horses — 
here's  Cacafogo. — {aside  to  Blagrave)  Blag,  tluow  in  your 
good  word  for  Cacafogo. 

St.  A.  Now  for  a  fine  gallop  in  the  park,  before  dinner. 

(Popkin  presents  his  whip,  hat,  and  gloves,  officiously  to  St.  Albans.) 

Bla.  And  I'll  be  bound  your  honour  will  hke  Cacafogo  better 
than  any  horse  you  ever  crossed. 

St.  A.  We  shall  have  time  for  a  good  ride, — we  shall  not  dine 
till  eight,  shall  we  i 

Pop.  Nine,  more  likely,  sir, — ^Waiting  for  my  lord. 

Bla.  So  light  in  hand  ! — no  daisy  cutter  ! — up  to  the  hounds  I 
near  thorough  bred — sound  as  a  roach  !  Worth  any  money  to  a 
gentleman.  {exit  St.  Alb.  and  Be^u.  followed  by  Blag, 
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Popkin,  alone. 

"  Wine,  water,  women, 
Are  meD's  ruin. 
Says  wise  Profeator  Vander  Bniin.'' 

But  he  said  nothing  of  horses,  nor  coachmen,  nor  grooms  ; 
and  there  your  Mr.  Vander  Bruin,  wise  as  he  was — was  out — 
or  I'm  wrong.  Never  saw  one  now  much  more  like  than  young 
Mr.  St.  Albans,  to  run,  what  the  wise  ones  call,  the  road  to  ruin, 
with  my  lord  for  his  guardian,  and  my  lady  for  bis  guide.  Why, 
he's  as  easy  led,  I  can  turn  him  with  my  finger  and  thumb  ;  and 
Blag  the  same,  who  is  rather  awkward  too.  Then  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,  bow  he  has  him  ! — and  for  Miss  Juliana  !  she'll  not  be 
Miss  Juliana  long,  or  my  name's  not  Popkin.  (exit* 

SCENE  II. — Ltady  Courtingto7i*8  Draunng-Room. 

Lady  Courtington  and  Juliana. 

Lady  C  So  far,  so  good.  Indeed,  my  Juliana,  I  am  quite 
of  your  opinion, — I  have  the  utmost  dependence  upon  the  ami- 
ability of  our  young  friend's  disposition,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
things  will  every  way  turn  out  as  we  wish. 

Jul,  If  papa  were  but  come.  But  'tis  so  awkward,  his  not 
being  here  to-day. 

Lady  C.  My  dear,  he  will  certainly  be  here  to-day. 

Jul.  And  when  we  have  a  dinner-party  too  ! 

Lady  C.  But,  my  dear,  don't  1  tell  you,  1  expect  him  every 
minute. 

JuL  Yes,  mamma,  I  know  you  expect  him — but  I  know  that 

when  once  papa  gets  to  Newmarket don't  you  recollect  how 

he  disappointed  you  last  year,  when  the  Burrells  were  asked, 
and  I'm  shockingly  afraid 

Lady  C.  The  gentlemen  won't  come  from  the  House  till 
very  late  ;  I  hear  they  expect  a  long  debate.  My  lord  will  cer- 
tainly be  here  before  dinner. 

JuL  La  !  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  prodigious  time.  If  the 
gentlemen  don't  come,  I'm  sure  I  hope  the  ladies  will  be  so  kind 
to  stay  away  too. 

Ltidy  C  Yes,  I  do  hope  my  friend  lady  Minchin  won't  have 
the  awkwardness  to  be  coming  so  early  as  she  did  on  Tuesday, 
she  should  know  better,  surely. 

Jul.  'Twas  not  awkwardness,  she  does  know  better.  I  know 
very  well  why  she  does  it — the  Miss  Minchins  like  to  come 
early,  .to  have  a  chance  of  seeing  more  of  somebody.  But  they 
are  my  friends,  and  I  say  nothing— only  one  can't  help  having 
eyes. 

Inidy  C.  And  very  fine  ones,  too.  Let  me  look  at  you,  my 
dear — let  me  see  how  you  are  dressed.  Not  ill — pretty  well — 
stay— here  !  there !  that's  right,  now  it  will  all  do  ;  but  sitting  up 
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dancing  so  late  since  the  St.  Albans's  have  been  with  us,  has 
certainly,  my  dear  Juliana,  lowered  your  natural  colour  shock- 
ingly, and  1  must  have  you  look  in  bloom  to-night,  {unlocks  a 
cabinet  takes  out  rouge  and  rouges  Juliana,  sayings)  There — a 
little,  a  very  little — just  to  give  your  natural  colour — that  is 
quite  fair,  you  know. 

Jul.  Oh  dear,  yes — and  indeed  every  body  does  it  now  ;  so 
it  would  be  very  unfair  if  1  had  not  the  same  advantage. 

Lady  C.  Tliat  is  the  thing,  when  every  body  does  it, — really 
one  is  forced,  if  one  lives  in  the  world — (and  who  could  Hve  out 
of  it  f) — to  do  so  many  things,  and  submit  to  so  many  things 
one  does  not  like  or  approve.  But  if  the  principles  are  pure, 
that  is  the  grand  thing — and  the  taste  unsophisticated.  My 
dear,  I  hope  you  have  practised  for  to-night,  that  lovely  httle 
song — that  new  air  of  "  Simplicity^ 

JuL  Yes,  dear  mamma,  1  have  it  quite  perfect,  and  I  have 
put  new  words  to  it  of  my  own  ;  but  perhaps  you  mean  '  Sym- 
pathy,^  for  it  was  that,  if  you  recollect,  St.  Albans  hked  so  par- 
ticularly. 

Lady  C.  Was  it  ?  I  forgot.  Well  let  us  hear  them  both, 
and  then  I  can  tell  which  will  do  best. 

JuL  Dear  mamma,  shall  I  begin  with  *  Sympathy^  or  whh 
'  Simplicity  V 

Lady  C.  '  Simplicity.^  Begin  with  *  Simplicity^  of  course, 
and  end  with  '  Sympathy.*  Be  quick,  be  quick,  before  Mrs. 
St.  Albans  comes  down  from  her  toilette. 

Jul.  (placing  her  harp)  Time  enough,  ma'am,  for  Mrs.  St. 
Albans  is  always  tlie  slowest  creature  at  her  toilette,  as  at  every 
thins:  else. 

Lady  C.  True,  my  dear.  But  recollect  she  is  the  mother 
of  St.  Albans.  Come,  pray  now,  let  us  have  *  Simplicity^  be- 
fore any  body  comes  in.  (Juliana  seating  herself  at  the  harp  in 
a  fine  attitude.) 

Lady  C.  No,  no,  that  won't  do.  Juliana,  that  looks,  my 
love,  too  studied  for  simplicity. 

Jul.   (changing  her  attitude)     Well  this,  ma'am  ? 

Lady  C.  Nor  that.  There's  too  much  of  the  old  St.CeciHa 
in  that.  Ah  !  now  if  you  please — that's  charmingly  natural. 
Simplichy  herself! — Begin. — (Juliana  sings. 

"  No  'lis  nol  Reality's  iHol  powV, 
Nn  Ws  noi  Hoauiv'S  blazing;  hour  ; 
Tis  not  the  fascinating"  face, 
Th'  ideal  ibrin  of  doatiug  j^ce. 

Tis  the  wild  charm  of  nascent  vouth, 
The  halcvon  plet'^e  of  love  and  iruih, 
Th*  iiwidioiis  hiu»«h,  the  tell-tale  eyes 
Of  sweet  simplicity,  I  prize  ! 

Lady  C.  So  simple  ! — begin  with  that  by  all  means.      And 
now  for  '  Sympathy y    before  the  Minchius  come. 
60 
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Jul.  (clearing  her  throat)  *  Sympathy*  is  very  trying,  it  goes 
so  high  and  so  low. 

Lady  C  True,  my  dear  ;  but  nothing  is  too  high  or  too  low 
for  you.      (Juliana  sings) 

Beyond  the  voice  of  bigti  coDtrol, 

Still  ebhing^,  flowing,  tide  of  mnjI  ; 

Mr^i^netic  power,  etherial  dart. 

That  wounds,  aiid  warms,  and  sooths  the  heart. 

Ec5itatic  anj^ish  I — mys'ic  swaj^. 
Thy  mooolight  bliits,  thy  moumliil  day, 
Thy  tear,  tny  smile,  thy  touch  di\  ine, 
Ob,  heav'n-bom  Sympathy,  be  mine  f 

Lady  C  A  touch  divine  indeed,  Juliana  ! — Quite  beyond 
the  Miss  Minchins.  St.  Albans  will  be  enchanted.  Encore — 
*  Oh,  heaven -born  Sympathy."     (Juliana  sings  again. 

Thy  tear,  thy  smile,  thy  touch  divine, 
Oh,  heav'u-lwrn  8ym|.athy,  be  mine  ! 

Enter  Clarke  precipitately,  with  a  look  and  voice  calculated  to 

raise  great  alarm, 

CI.  Oh,  my  lady  !  Oh,  Wiss  Juliana  !  here's  a  catastrophe  ? 

Lady  C.  Catastrophe  !  what  do  you  mean,  Clarke  ? 

Jul.  Catastrophe  !  speak,  Clarke,  can't  you  ? 

CI.  Oh  dear  me  ! — stars  above  ! — I'm  sent  to  break  it  to  my 
lady — but  I'm  so  nervous  ! — and  yet  1  can't  bear  another  should 
have  the  telling  it.  Mr.  St.  Albans,  ma'am,  that  has  got  such  a 
fall  from  his  horse. 

Lady  C.  Heavens  ! — and  before  the  guardian  is  named. 

Jul.  Mercy  ! — I  told  Beauchamp  it  would  be  so. 

Enter  Popkin. 

Pop.  Cacafogo,  my  lady,  that  fell  with  Mr.  St.  Albans  on 
die  stones. 

CI.  And  left  him  lying  for  senseless  and  speechless. 

Pop.  Senseless,  Miss  Clarke  ?  not  at  all,  nor  speechless — 
quite  the  contrary — for  'lis  his  shoulder  is  out,  and  be  was  left 
screeching  with  the  pain — you  might  hear  him,  they  say,  the 
len8;*h  of  the  street. 

Jul.  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it — else  I  should  faint,  cer^ 
tainly. 

CL  'Tis  certain,  sure  as  I  stand  here,  my  lady,  that  he  had  a 
confusion  on  his  skull. 

Jul.  Contusion  do  say  at  any  rate,  Clarke,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve it — or  it  would  kill  me. 

Lady  C.  Call  Quaco  to  me,  Popkin,  this  instant. 

Pop.  My  lady,  he's  not  within  call.  He  just  darted  in  and 
out  like  an  arrow,  with  a  bottle  of  opodeldoc  under  his  arm, 
ma'am.     But  what  matter,  when  I  saw  Blagrave  himself. 

Lady  C.  Call  Blagrave  ! — you  distract  me.  Call  Blagrave, 
Popkin. 

Pop.  (calling  behind  the  scenes)  Somebody  there  !  call 
Blagrave  up  to  my  lady. 
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Lady  C.  Clarke,  run  and  stop  Mrs.  St.  Albans  from  coming 
down,  and  don^t  let  her  hear  any  thing. 

CL  La,  n\y  lady,  she  lias  heard  all — every  sentence — from 
her  own  milhtto  woman,  who  run  up  like  crazed,  before  I  could 
lay  down  my  cup  of  tea  out  of  my  hand. 

Lady  C.  Heavens  !  I  must  go  to  Mrs.  St.  Albans — no,  I 
must  sfav — I  must  hear — 

Jul.  IJifigrave's  coming  ! — Now  we  shall  have  it  all,  and  I 
dare  say  it  is  ail  lies. 

Enter  l31agrave. 

C/.  Very  well.  Miss  Juliana,  you'll  find  his  shoulder  is  out. — 
BlaG;ruve,  (lidn^  Q'laco  tell  me  Mr.St.Albans's  shoulder's  out  f 

Bla.  No.  He  told  you,  he  didn't  know  but  the  shoulder  was 
out. 

Pop.  There  !  Miss  Clarke. 

Lady  C.  Silence  ! — Speak,  Blagrave.  How  was  it  f — 
Wliere  is  St.  Albans  ? — and  where  is  my  son  ? 

B/a.  Mr.  Beauchamp's  below,  my  lady,  with  my  lord — who's 
just  returned  from  Newmarket. 

Lady  C.  My  lord  arrived  !  that's  fortunate  ! — Popkin,  go 
and  tell  my  lord  I  beg  to  see  him  immediately. 

Bla.  Afy  lady,  my  lord's  dressing — I  seed  his  own  man. 

Pop.  But  I  say,  Blagrave,  did  not  Mr.  St.  Albans  get  a  fall 
that  left  him  senseless  on  the  stones,  from  Cacafoeo  } 

Bin.  Why,  my  lady,  (turning  from  Clarke  to  Lady  Court- 
ington)  it  was  not  the  horse's  fau't.  It  was  master  St.  Albans 
that  threw  Cacafogo  down.  He  could  not  pull  him  in  coming 
through  tlie  park-gate,  so  when  the  horse  come  on  the  stones  he 
tripped,  ami  threwed  the  young  gem'man — and  this  here,  my 
lady,  is  the  real  state  o'  the  case.     As  for  Cacafogo— — 

Lady  C.  {inter rvpdtig)  Cacafogo  ! — let  me  hear  no  more 
about  Cacafogo  ! — Where  is  Mr.  St.  Albans  hurt  f 

Bla.  As  to  that,  ma'am,  1  can't  say — he  was  carried  into  a 
house,  and  they  sent  off  for  a  surgeon.  So  I  do  suppose  he  was 
hiirted  somewhere,  my  lady.  But  it  wa'n't  Cacafogo's  fau't, 
that's  all  I  sartify.  {exit. 

CL  Here's  Quaco  back  again,  I  declare  ! — Now  we  shall 
hear  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong. 

Enter  Quaco. 

Qiiaco.  {presents  a  note)  My  lady — note  from  Mrs.St. Albans. 

Lady  C.  A  note  from  Mrs. Why  !  Is  not  Mrs.  St.  Al- 
bans above  stairs  ? 

(^uar.o.  My  lady,  no — she  wid  massa. 

Lady  C.  How's  this,Clarke  ? — Popkin  !  why  was  not  I  told  f 
How's  this  ?  (Lady  Courtington  tears  open  hernote  and  reads.) 

(J  iliana  retires  and  rubs  the  rougefrom  Acryitcc— Quaco  06- 
serves  her,  but  seems  to  take  no  notice.) 
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Pop.  It  must  have  been  while  we  was  all  standing  here,  that 
Mrs.  St.  Albans  set  off  with  herself. 

CL  True,  for  I  seed  her  with  niy  own  eyes,  when  the  millet' 
to  woman  opened  her  door.  Well,  1  own  1  couldn't  have  be- 
lieved Mrs.  St.  Albans  could  have  been  so  quick  in  her  mo- 
tioiis. 

Pop,  The  last  person  in  Christendom,  next  to  a  snail,  I'd  ha' 
suspected  of  stealing  a  march  on  one. 

Jul,  [advancing  and  sighing)  Clarke,  1  was  so  terrified  I — 
didn't  1  grow  strikingly  pale  ? 

CL  Pale  as  a  sheet,  ma'am,  on  a  sudden  ! 

Lady  C.  No  place — no  date  to  this  note  ! 

(Lady  Coiirtiii^on  puts  Mrs  St.  Albans's  note  into  Julinna*s  hand — Juliana  reads  it, 
whilr  Lady  C-ourtingion  g"<)cs  <mi  sp'^akaift  to  Quaro— Popkin  mpanwhili ,  tries  to  peep  at 
the  note  over  Julianas  shoulder — Clarke  eagerly  listens  to  Qu<ico's  answers. 

Lady  C.  In  her  hurry,  dear  soul  !  Mrs.  St.  Albans  has  forgot 
to  say  where  she  is.     Pray,  Quaco,  w^here  is  your  poor  master  ? 

Quaco,  My  lady,  he  lye  on  one  sofa  in  one  house — Park  lane. 

Lady  C.  Who  look  him  there  ? 

Quaco.  Me — Quaco,  my  lady,  and  de  groom  of  Mr.  Onslow. 

Lady  C.  How  came  Mr.  Onslow's  groom  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  business  ? 

Quaco.  Me  no  know,  my  lady — he  riding — leading  master's 
horse  in  street — me  no  see — me  no  know. 

Jul.  He  knows  nothing  ever  ! 

Lady  C.  But  you  were  there  yourself  ? 

Quaco.  My  lady  yes.  Me  was  w^nt  wid  message  for  Mr. 
Popkey.  Me  going  thro'  Park-lane — just  me  den  see  massa 
gallop — massa  fall — me  nm  up — me  help  lift — me  help  carry 
massa  into  house — one  house  of  very  good  lady. 

Lady  C.  Order  the  carriage  to  the  door,  Popkin. 

Pop.  (calling)  Somebody  there  ! — order  the  carriage  to  tlic 
door  for  my  lady. 

Lady  C.  You  need  not  wait  here,  Popkin. 

Pop.     (aside)  Need  not  1  .'^     {exit  after  making  a  pirouette. 

Jul.  Nor  you  need  not  wait,  Clarke. 

CI.  Come  away,  Quaco — I  was  right,  'tis  clear,  about  the 
shoulder — but  nobody  never  even  inquired. 

[exit  Miss  Clarke,  lyiVA  a  toss — Qurco  following. 

Lady  C.  Slay,  Quaco.  About  the  shoulder  ? — your  roas- 
ter's shoulder.     I  was  afraid  to  inquire. 

Jul.  And  I  was  so  afraid  to  hear  the  answer.  I  knew  I  could 
not  stand  it — but  I  hope — 1  hope,  Quaco  ? 

.  Quaco.  (aside)  Me  see  you  no  hope — you  no  fear — ^you  no 
care — me  tell  you  nothing. 

Jul.  (aside  to  her  mother)  Make  him  speak,  mamma,  for  he 
is  as  stupid  as  a  post. 
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Lady  C.  My  good  little  fellow,  don't  you  comprehend  the 
question  we  ask  you  ? 

Quaco.  Quaco  no  tell,  my  lady. 

Lfidy  C.  We  ask  whether  your  master's  shoulder  was  put  out 
by  the  tall  ?     Surely  you  can  tell  that. 

(^uaco.  Quaco  no  tell. 

Litdy  C,  Then  I  conclude  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

Jul.  So  I  said  from  the  first.  Did  they  really  send  for  a 
surgeon,  pray  ? 

(^unco.  Quaco  no  tell. 

Jul,  {to  Lady  Courtington  aside)  Did  you  ever  hear  any 
thln^  like  him,  mamma  ?  He  provokes  me  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press,  (aloud)    That's  all.     You  need  not  wail,  Quaco. 

(^uaco.  Tank  ye,  Miss,  (aside)  Glad  !  gel  back  to  massa 
quirk.  [exit. 

Jul,  Stupid  black  ! — They  may  say  what  they  will,  but  1  am 
clear,  mamma,  those  negroes  are  all  naturally  inferior. 

Lndy  C.  Very  true.  But  my  comfort  is,  my  lord's  arrived. 
I  wish  they'd  make  haste  with  the  carriage.  But  1  don't  under- 
stand about  that  groom.  Was  it  old  Onslow's,  or  young  On- 
slow's groom  and  horses  ? 

Jul.  I'm  sure  1  can't  guess.  But  of  course  the  father  and 
son  nave  but  one  groom,  as  my  brother  says,  they  have  but  one 
horse  between  them. 

Lady  C.  May  be — probably.  All  I  know  is,  that  this  old 
Onslow  is  always  crossing  me  every  where  like  my  evil  genius. 

Jul.  And  that  Arthur  Onslow  sticks  to  St.  Albans  on  every 
occasion  like  a  bur,  there  is  no  shaking  him  off. 

Lady  C.  Ring  again  for  the  carriage.  'Tis^the  most  nervous 
thing  waiting.     Blagrave's  the  slowest  creature  ! 

Jul.  Such  a  coxcomb  too  !  (ringing)  Yet  one  hkes  to  have 
a  coachman  a  bit  of  a  coxcomb,  and  all  one's  people  indeed. 

Enter  Popkin. 

Pop.  Carriage  at  the  door,  my  lady. 

Lady  C.  Juliana,  throw  a  veil  over  your  head,  and  send 
Clarke  with  a  shawl  for  me  to  my  lord's  room.  {g^i^g* 

Jul.  Yes,  mamma.  But  you  forget  we've  company  to  dinner. 

Lady  C.  I'll  settle  all  that  with  my  lord. 

Jul.  Then  I'll  get  my  veil — my  Mechlin  veil.  {exit* 

Lady  C.  And,  Popkin,  order  Quaco  to  go  with  the  carriage. 
(Lady  Courtington  ^otno",  turns  back,  when  Popkin  speaks.) 

Pop.  Quaco,  my  lady  !  he  was  off  again  the  minute  ever  he 
was  let  out  o'  your  sight,  my  lady.  Since  his  master  give  him 
his  liberty,  there's  no  holding  that  black  boy — I  do  verily  b'lieve 
he's  new  made  o'  quicksilver. 

Lady  C.  Very  likely.  Then  tell  James  to  go  with  us — and 
you'll  be  in  attendance  here.  (exit  Lady  Courtington. 
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Pop.  Attendance  !  now  that's  what  I  hate — 'specially,  when 
I'm  so  cur'ous  to  see  the  windings-up  and  end  of  all  things.  Be 
in  attendance  !  That's  cool !  Confound  attendance,  say  1.    (ex. 

SCENE  \\\,—Lady  CourtingtonU  HaU. 

Enter  Blagrave  followed  by  Fopkin. 

Bla,  A  word  with  you.  Pop,  afore  my  lady  comes  down — 
I've  left  James  on  the  box.  I'll  tell  ye  a  piece  of  my  mind, — 
harkec  !  Hang  it !  I'm  off,  about  this  here  horse — tliis  Cacafogo. 

Pop.  Aye,  aye,  you  got  a  tumble  there.  Blag. 

Bla.  That's  not  it,  I  knew  how  that  would  he,  raan  alive  ! — 
but  after  all  i  did  and  said,  and  swore  for  him,  here's  master 
Beauchamp  wants  to  jockey  me  out  of  the  6ve  guineas  he  pro- 
mised. 1  won't  stay  wi'  he — I  won't — I  gi'  him  warning,  I  did  I 
All  too  close  fisted,  one  and  all,  for  me.  I  don't  like  a  bone  in 
any  of  their  bodies,  1  don't. 

Pop.  JJJce  I — who  does  ?  But  what  o'  that.  Not  for  love, 
but  for  money's  our  maxim,  en't  it.  Blag  ?  And  it's  not  what 
they  give y  but  what  we  get^  1  reckon  on. 

JSla.  Why,  Pop,  I'm  not  clear  we  ben't  in  the  wrong  box 
there  again,  according  to  Onslow's  groom. 

Pop.  Hey,  how's  that  ? — What  of  Onslow's  groom  ? 

Ba.  1  been  having  a  word  o'  talk  wi'  he,  and  what  do  you 
think,  but  them  Onslows  has  the  finest  place  and  house  he  ttlis, 
in  all  Biickinghamshire,  and  the  most  looked  up  to  in  the  countr}*. 

Pop.  Tale  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  and  a  roasted  soldier  !  what's 
that  to  you  and  I,  Blag  ? 

Bla.  Why  this, — their  sarvants  has  the  finest  t'me  on'i  by  all 
accounts — Qne  wages,  punctual  paid,  good  living,  good  usage,  the 
best  of  masters  and  mistresses  ! 

Pop.  The  best  of  flummery  ! — fudge— country  fudge.  I'm 
surprised,  Blag,  a  man  like  you,  that  knows  the  town 

Bla.  Knows  the  town, — so  1  does, — but,  harkee  now,  Pop. 
What  d'ye  think  of  their  footman  that  ris  to  be  butler,  and 
come'd  last  year,  to  get  from  the  master  a  farm  of  bis  own  ;  and 
what's  more,  in  my  opinion,  the  old  coachman,  in  Uie  face  o'  the 
country,  settled  up  in  a  neat  box  of  his  own,  with  a  green  gate. 
Think  o'  that  ! — Curse  me  if  I  didn't  begin  to  set  you  and  1 
down  for  a  couple  of  fools,  in  ca-parison. 

Pop.  Pshaw  !  There's  picking  every  where  for  them  that 
knows  how, — but  town's  the  go  for  men  of  five  feet  ten. 

Bla.  Confound  me  tho',  if  I  shouldn't  like  a  bouse  with  a 
green  gate,  when  I  com'd  to  be  foundered. 

Pop.  Foundered  !  long  till  then,  with  me  at  least, — good  legs 
these  to  stand  upon  yet,  I  trust 

Bla.  You  knows  best.     I've  taken  myself  off  in  time. 

Pop.  I'll  not  make  my  bow.  Blag,  till  I  see  how  the  guardi- 
anship goes. 
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Bla,  Why,  then,  I  can  tell  you  about  that. 

Pop.  What  !  Hey  !— How  !  telJ  ? 

Bla.  All  1  say  is, — Onslow'sr  groom  showed  the  young  gen- 
tleman, St.  Albans,  the  white  hairs  on  Cacafogo's  knees,  and  I 
take  it  there's  a  break-up.     The  Onslows  has  him — mark  you. 

Pop.  Ha  ! — That's  another  case.  Thank  ye.  Blag,  for  the 
hint, — now  I  know  who's  in  and  who's  out,  I'll  rat  in  time — 
Here's  my  lady. 

Bla.  Dang  it  !  I'm  off.  (exit  Blagrave. 

Enter  Lady  Courtington. 

Lady  C.  Come,  come,  Juliana,  my  lord  kept  me  unconscion- 
ably.    Where's  my  shawl ! 

Jul.  Here,  mamma. 

Pop.  {stepping  forward  ready  to  bow)  My  lady,  if  you  please, 
I'd  a  word  ot  consequence  to  say — {exit  Lady  Courtington,  with- 
out  listening)  Miss  Courtington,  you  please  to  tell  my  Lady— - 
{exit  Miss  Courtington  without  listening.) 

Pop.  {alone)  Confound  my  lady  and  her  shawl,  and  miss  and 
her  veil — so  full  of  themselves,  I  could  not  make  neither  my 
speech  nor  my  bow.  Confound  it !  suppose  I  John  Popkin,  was 
to  end  by  being  one  of  the  wants  a  sitiation  scrubs^  myself  ! 

(exit  Popkin,  without  a  pirouette. 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Poor  Lodging. 

Mrs.  St.  Albaos — St.  Albans  is  lying  on  an  old  Sofli. 

St.  A.  Yes,  I  was  stunned  by  the  fall  at  first, — but  I  assure 
you,  my  dear  mother,  I  am  perfectly  well  again  now,  and  you 
must  not  keep  me  here  on  a  sofa,     {rising) 

Mrs.  St.  A.  But  your  shoulder,  Qaaco  told  me,  is  terribly  hurt. 

St.  A.  Never  mind  what  Qnaco  told  you, — he  was  so  fright- 
ened, poor  fellow,  he  did  not  know  what  he  saw  or  said.  'Tis 
only  a  cut,  and  a  bruise. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  The  surgeon  said  you  should  be  kept  quiet. 

St.  A.  Surgeons  always  say  so.  But,  my  dear  mother,  what 
signifies  the  pain  of  body  compared  with  the  pain  of  mind  I  have 
felt,  and  must  feel, — Beauchamp,  whom  I  thought  my  friend  !^ 

Mrs.  St.  A.  To  hazard  my  son's  life  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
guineas  ! 

St.  A.  Then  he  would  laugh  it  off,  and  tell  me,  that  gentle- 
men in  England  call  this  only  jockeying.  I  can't,  I  won't  be- 
lieve it. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  Believe  it,  no  ! — Who  could  believe  that  any 
gentleman  in  England  would  conspire,  with  his  coachman  or  bis 
groom,  to  cheat  his  friend  f 

St.  A.  Blagrave's  a  rogue  ;  but  there  is  a  footman  too,  at 
Lady  Courtington 's,  who  has  done  infinite  mischief.  Did  Mr. 
Onslow  tell  you  about  Popkin,  and  the  tickets  ? 
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Mrs,  St.  A.  Yes,  all  that  he  heard  this  morning:  in  the  book- 
seller's shop,  froiij  poor  professor  Lichenschwartz,  about  Juliana. 
She  has  paid  dearly  for  her  accomplishments.  Accomphsh- 
inents  ! — What  are  they,  if  truth,  if  principle  have  been  sacri- 
ficed ? 

St.  A.  But  her  mother  is  more  to  blame  than  Juliana. 

Enter  Mr.  Beauchamp  Courtington,  on  the  opposite  side. 

Beau.  So,  St.  Albans  !  glad  to  see  you  alive,  and  a  foot  again 
— ugly  tumble.  But  don't  take  it  to  heart,  man — come,  shake 
hands,  and  be  friends. 

St.  A.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Courtington  :  once  I  thought  you  my 
friend,  but  that  time  is  past — for  ever  past  ! 

Beau,  (with  a  forced  laugh)  Why,  man,  this  is  only  what  we 
call  jockeying  in  England — fair  between  friends  as  well  as  foes, 
— follow  my  advice — take  your  revenge.  Jockey  the  6rst  fresh 
fellow  you  meet, — me,  if  you  are  up  to  it : — Till  then,  fare  you 
well.  {e.xit  Beauchamp. 

St.  A.  "  Till  then,  farewell.'*^  Arthur  Onslow,  you  were 
right — he  never  was,  never  could  be  my  friend.  But  his  sister 
— oh,  Juliana  !  still  I  cannot  but  think  she  has  a  disposition  as 
amiable  as  her  countenance  is  beautiful. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  She  is  beautiful,  1  grant,  hut 

St.  A.  She  has  been  much  to  blame,  but  still  her  heart,  I 
hope 

Mrs.  St.  A.  Her  heart,  you  hope,  is  yours. 

St.  A.  Ha  !  here  comes  Quaco  with  an  answer  to  your  note. 

Enter  Quaco. 

Quaco.  MassR,  my  lady  and  miss  come  soon,  and  see  how  you 
do  ; — (aside)  but  dey  no  care  for  you,  massa. 

St.  A.  Juliana  herself  coming;  ! — There,  mother  !  there  !  Is 
not  this  a  proof  ? — Quaco,  was  she  very  much  alarmed  when 
she  heard  of  my  fall  ? — Did  she  grow  pale  ? 

Quaco.  Massa,  yes, — miss  grow  pale — very  white.  (St.  Al- 
bans turns  to  his  mother  mith  a  look  of  triumph.  Quaco  con- 
tinues) Very  white  ! — cause  miss  take  rub  de  red  ofF  her  two 
cheek — dis  way — when  she  tink  Quaco  no  see.  (Mrs.  St.  Al- 
bans laughs.  St.  Albans  turns  his  back  on  Quaco,  and  walks 
awny  from  him)  Massa,  no  you  be  angry  wid  your  own  Quaco. 
Oh,  massa,  she  want  something  here  ! — {striking  his  breast.) 

St.  A.  Here  comes  Mr.  Onslow  at  last. 

Enter  Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  O.  My  dear  St.  Albans,  I'm  rejoiced  to  see  you  safe — 
I  first  heard  ^our  neck  was  broke.  Then  your  neck  was  not 
broke,  but  your  skull  was  fractured — then  your  skull  was  not 
fractured,  but  your  arm  aiyd  your  leg  were  broke, — and  till  I 
came  to  this  house,  1  could  get  no  account  of  your  accident  that 
could  in  the  least  be  depended  upon.     1  know  at  present  that 
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jou  have  escaped  with  very  little  damage,  from  the  danger  of  a 
foundered  horse  and  a  false  friend. 

St.  A.  A  false  friend  ! — Aye,  there's  the  worst  of  it. 

Mr.  O.  My  groom  saw  this  famous  Cacafogo  after  the  fall  : 
his  knees  were  cut,  where  they  had  been  injured  before,  and 
where  the  white  hairs  had  been  stained  over,  as  a  noble  piece  of 
jockeyship,  by  Mr.  Beauchamp  Courtington. 

St.  A.  Oh,  sir,  as  to  Beauchamp,  I  have  done  with  him  for 
ever. 

Mr. p.  And  Juliana? — "your  heart  still  hovering  round 
about  her  ?" 

St.  A.  Heavens  !  She's  come — I'll  meet  her.     {txit  hastily. 

(^aco.  {aside)  Oh,  massa  !  massa  !  take  you  care  !  take  you 
care  ! — she  no  love,  she  never,  no  never,  love  like  massa  ! 
(Lady  Courtington's  voice  heard  behind  the  scenes.)     Well  I'm 
so  relieved  ! — I'm  so  rejoiced  ! 

Enter  Lady  Courtington,  speaking. 

Lady  C.  I  was  so  frightened,  Mrs.  St.  Albans  ! — so  shocked, 
my  dear  creature,  (puts  one  hand  upon  her  hearty  leans  the 
other  on  Mrs.  St.  Albans's  arm.) 

Enter  Juliana  and  St.  Albans.    St.  Albans  supports  Juliana,  who  seems  to  be  in  great 
agitatioQ. 

Jul.  1  know  it  is  so  foolish  to  be  so  nervous ^but  I  cannot 

help  it  sometimes.     So  you  really  are  safe,  St.  Albans  ?     (Juli- 
ana and  Mr.  St.  Albans  retire  a  little,  and  talk  apart.) 

Lady  C.  And  was  not  it  a  most  providential  thing,  now,  since 
he  was  to  meet  with  such  a  horrid  accident,  that  it  was  so  within 
reach  of  immediate  assistance  f 

Mrs.  St.  A.  I  am  sure  we  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  good 
people  of  this  house. 

Mr.  O.  But  where  is  the  kind-hearted  lady  of  it,  who  has 
taken  you  into  her  lodgin2;s  ? — The  people  of  the  house  just 
told  me  that  she  is  ill,  and  in  distress. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  Perhaps  she  might  be  able  to  see  us,  and  I  should 
so  like  to  thank  her. 

Mr.  O.  I  will  go  and  ask  whether  she  can  be  seen.       {exit. 

Lady  C.  I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  delighted  to  see  her ! — 
one  to  whom  we  are  so  much  obliged — should  not  we,  Juliana  ? 
— the  kind-hearted  lady,  as  Mr.  Onslow  says,  who  received  our 
St.  Albans  at  his  utmost  need  ? 

Jul.  (advancing,  and  clasping  her  hands)  Oh,  how  much 
obliged  ! — How  I  shall  love  her  ! 

Enter  Mr.  Onslow  unth  Mrs.  Beauchamp. 

Lady  Courtington  and  Juliana  start,  and  exclaim, Mrs. 

Beauchamp  ! 

^uaco.  {to  St.  Albans)  Massa  ! — de  poor  lady, — see  now 
hear  de  truth, — now  hear  ! 
61 
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St.  A.  Hush  !— Quaco. 

Jul.  {running  up  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp)  My  dear 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  is  it  really  you  ? 

Lady  C.  Now  this  is  really  quite  romantic. 

Jul.  When  1  said,  How  I  shall  love  her^  I  little  thought  it  was 
our  own  old  friend,  Mrs.  Beauchamp.     Our  own  relation. 

Lady  C.  My  own  god-daughter — let  me  present  you  to  Mrs. 
St.  Albans. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  Madam,  we  return  you  our  most  sincere  thanks 
for  your  kindness  to  my  son. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  madam,  those  who  have  suffered  evil  themselves 
are  perhaps  the  most  ready  to  relieve  it  in  others  ; — but  lliere 
is  so  little  in  my  power, — 1  hope  the  young  gentleman  is  not 
much  hurt. 

St.  A.  Never  was  better  in  my  life — accept  my  grateful  thanks. 
{in  a  low  voice)  Can  I  speak  one  word  i — I  know  1  am — 1 
must  be,  abrupt. 


Q^uaco.  Now,  how  dey  look,  how  dey  fear  ! — Now,  Massa, 
you  hear  de  truth — poor  lady  !  hope  tell  out  all  !  all  ! 

Mrs.  B.  {going  up  to  Juliana)  I  must  now.  Miss  Courting- 
ton,  return  you  my  acknowledgements.  When  your  footman, 
this  morning,  brought  me  down  a  one  pound  note,  1  little  knew 
that  in  my  basket  you  had  deposited — by  what  means  I  know  not 
— a  sum  far  beyond  the  debt  you  owed  me, — a  present  beyond 
my  utmost  hopes  ! — kind  and  generous  !  even  at  the  time  I  un- 
justly reproached  you. 

Jul.  Me  ! — {aside)  What  can  she  mean  ? 

(Quaco  neither  moves  nor  speaks.) 

Mrs.  B.  {after  wiping  tears  from  her  eyes,  continues)  Not 
till  after  I  returned  home,  did  I  discover — not  till  within  these 
few  minutes  did  I  find  the  treasure  you  have  given  to  me,  to  my 
children, — the  treasure  that  is  in  this  purse. 

Jul.  Treasure  ! — oh,  don't  mention  such  a  trifle — say  no  more, 
— another  time 

Lady  C.  Yes,  yes,  another  time,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  pray  ! — 
a  trifle  not  worth  mentioning  ! 

Mrs.  B.  You  cannot  call  this  a  trifle  ! — (producing  t?i€  purse 
which  Quaco  had  put  into  her  basketj  and  holding  it  up  to  view.) 

Q^uaco.  (aside)  Quaco  no  speak. 

Jul.  Oh  dear  !  don't  mention  it,  I  insist. 

Lady  C.  (aside)  What  can  it  all  mean — St.  Albans  looks 
between  life  and  death.  (St.  Albai5s  advancing  eagerly  to  look 
at  the  purse.) 

Jul.  (covering  it  with  her  hands)  Oh,  don't !  don't  show  ! — 
of  all  things,  I  so  hate  ostentation. 
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St.  A,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  ! — I  must  beg — allow  me  for  one 
moment  to  look  at  that  purse.  (Mrs.  Beauchamp  puts  it  into  his 
hands.) 

St.  A.  It  is  ! — Heavens  !  it  certainly  is  Quaco  !  This  is  the 
purse  I  gave  him  this  morning. 

Mrs.  B.  Quaco  ! 

^uaco.  Massa, — Quaco  could  not  help  give — massa  no  ask 
Quaco  more. 

Mrs.  B.  Excellent  creature,  and  I  owe  this  to  you  ! 

St.  A.  And  not  to  Juliana  !      (St.  Albans  puts  his  hands  he* 
fore  his  face,  and  leans  on  Mr.  Onslow's  shoulder.) 

Mr.  O.  (aside)  Poor  fellow  ! — and  there  she  stands  in  con- 
trast with  this  negro  boy  ! 

Mrs.  St.  A.  (aside)  Oh,  shame  ! — I  dare  not  raise  my  eyes. 

Jul.  (aside)  So  I  make  a  pretty  figure,  (aloud)  Mamma  ! 
I  don't  feel  very  well — 1  think  you  had  better  take  me  into  the 
air.     (Mrs.  Beauchamp  goes  to  support  Juliana.) 

Laay  C.  Since  you  are  so  kind,  Mrs.  Beauchamp— if  you 
will  take  her  into  the  air  ; — Juliana  is  subject  to  these  things. 

Mrs.  B.  (leading  Juliana  off)  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  it. 

(exeunt. 

(St.  Albans  ughs  deeply.    Tbey  all  stand  silent  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  O.  (aside)  How  conscience-struck  Lady  Courtingtoa 
stands.     All  her  fashionable  fluency  gone. 

Mrs.  St.  A.  (asick)  Twould  be  but  charity  to  speak, — but 
what  to  say  ! — Who  will  speak  next  f 

Lady  C.  (aside)  The  game's  up,  I  fear,  but  I'll  not  throw 
down  my  cards,  (aloud)  In  the  midst  of  all  this, — to  me  in- 
comprehensible, and,  at  all  events,  inconsequential  demeliy  or 
misunderstanding  about  1  don't  know  what,  we  have  actually  for- 
gotten, my  dear  Mrs.  St.  Albans — and  St.  Albans,  my  dear— 
and  Mr.  Onslow,  to  tell  you  that  my  lord  is  arrived,  and  so  im- 
patient, my  beloved  St.  Albans 

St.  A.  Beloved  ! — Spare  me.  Lady  Courtington.  Decided 
as  I  am,  I  will  not  keep  you,  madam,  one  moment  in  suspense. 

(He  walks  with  a  6rm  step  across  from  Lady  Courtington  to  Bfr.  Onslow.    As  he  goes, 
Lady  Courtington  exclaims.) 

Lady  C.  The  most  ungrateful  man  on  earth  ! — roan  !  no  ! 
a  mere  boy  !  (turning  to  Mrs.  St.  Albans)  And  you  f — Oh,  how 
I  have  been  mistaken  ! — what  I  have  wasted  on  you  !  (aside) 
"  Sympathy"  and  "  Simplicity^"  both  wasted  !  (exit. 

St.  A.  (to  Mr.  Onslow)  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  how  much  I 
want  a  guide,  a  friend.  Will  you  accept  the  charge,  or  will  you, 
to  punish  my  indecision  and  follies,  reject  me  f 

Mr.  O.  (embracing  him)  Reject !  next  to  my  own  son,  there 
is  not  a  being  I  love  so  well, — I  may  say  it  now. 

St.  A.  My  friend  ! — my  guide  ! — my  guardian  ! 

Mrs.  St.  Albans  looks  up  thankfully  to  heaven— Quaco  clasps  his  hands.    I'be  curtain  falls. 
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A  DRAMA,  IN  THREE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 

Sir  William  Hamden An  elderly  EpgiishOentlamm, 

Christy  Gallagher Landlord  of  tm  h-ish  rtUlage  imi. 

Mr.  Andrew  HuP£  -------  A  Drum-major  in  a  Scotch  rtgimieM, 

OwKN  Larken      --------  The  ton  of  Widow  Lar ken — a  boyof^ftem. 

Gilbert An  English  servant  of  Sir  Wiiliam  HwuUk. 

WOMEN. 

Miss  O-Hara A  yotme  riieress—Niece  of  Sir  W.  Haandm. 

Miss  Fi  (iRinDA  Gallagher       -    -    -    Daughter  of  Christy  Gallagher. 

The  Widow  Larken Atolher  of  Ovm  and  of  MabeL 

Mabel  La RKER Dattorhter  af  the  Widow  Larken. 

Biddy  Dor le Maid  of  the  hm. 

Band  of  a  Regiment. 
SCENE.— 7A€  ViUage  of  BannaWf  tn  Irdcaitd. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Dressing-Room  in  Bannow-Castlejin  Irdand. 

Enter  Sir  William  Hamden,  in  his  Morning  Gown. 

Sir  fV.  Every  thing  precisely  in  order,  even  in  Ireland  ! — 
laid,  I  do  believe,  at  the  very  same  angle  at  which  they  used  to 
be  placed  on  my  own  dressing-table,  at  Hampden-place,  in  Kent. 
Exact  Gilbert !  most  punctual  of  valet  de  chambres  ! — and  a 
young  fellow  as  he  is  too  !  It  is  admirable  ! — Aye,  though  he 
looks  as  if  he  was  made  of  wood,  and  moves  like  an  automaton, 
he  has  a  warm  heart,  and  a  true  English  spirit — true  born  Eng- 
lish every  inch  of  him.  Never  was  man  more  prepossessed^ 
perhaps  prejudiced,  in  favour  of  his  own  country  and  own  county. 
I  remember  him,  when  first  I  saw  him  ten  years  ago  at  his  fath- 
er's, farmer  Ashfield's,  at  the  harvest  home  ;  there  was  Gilbert 
in  all  his  glory,  seated  on  the  top  of  a  hay-rick,  singing, 

"  Then  sing  in  praise  of  men  of  Kent, 

So  loyal,  brave,  and  free  ; 
Of  Brilain's  race,  if  one  surpass, 

The  man  of  Kent  is  h«  !"      ' 
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How  he  brought  himself  to  quit  the  men  of  Kent  to  come  to 
Ireland  with  me,  is  wonderful.      However,  now   he  is  here,  I 
hope  he  is  tolerably  happy  :  I  must  ask  the  question  in  direct* 
terms,  for  Gilbert  would  never  speak  till  spoken  to,  let  him  feel 
what  he  might. 

Sir  W.  (calls)  Gilbert  !— Gilbert  ! 

Enter  Gilbert. 
Gil,  Here,  sir. 

Sir  W.  Gilbert,  now  you  have  been  in  Ireland  some  weeks, 
I  hope  you  are  not  unhappy. 
GiL  No,  sir,  thank  you,  sir. 
Sir  W,  But  are  you  happy,  man  ? 
Gil.  Yes,  sir,  thank  you,  sir. 

(Gilbert  retires,  and  seems  busy  arraiig^in^  his  master's  clothes,— Sir  William  continues 
dressing.) 

Sir  fV.  (aside)  '  Yes,  sir,  thank  you,  sir.' — As  dry  as  a  chip 
— sparing  of  his  words,  as  if  they  were  his  last.  Some  masters 
complain  that  their  servants  will  talk  too  much,  but  Gilbert's  on- 
ly fault  is,  his  taciturnity.  And  the  fellow  can  talk  if  he  would  ; 
has  humour  too,  if  one  could  get  it  out  ;  and  eloquence,  could 
I  but  touch  the  right  string,  the  heart-string, — I'll  try  again. 
(aloud)  Gilbert  ! 

GiL  Yes,  sir.   [comes  forward  respectfully) 

Sir  W.  Pray  what  regiment  was  it,  that  was  passing  yester- 
day, through  the  village  of  Bannow  i* 

GiL  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  fV.  That  is  to  say,  you  saw  they  were  Highlanders,  and 
that  was  enough  for  you — You  are  not  fond  of  the  Scotch,  Gil- 
bert ? 

GiL  No,  sir,  I  can't  say  as  I  be. 

Sir  fF.  But,  Gilbert,  for  my  sake  you  must  conquer  this  pre- 
judice. I  have  many  Scotch  friends  whom  I  shall  go  to  visit  one 
of  these  days, — excellent  friends  they  are  ! 

GiL  Are  they,  sir.  If  so  be  you  found  them  so,  I  will  do  my 
best,  I'm  sure. 

Sir  W,  Then  pray  go  down  to  the  inn  here,  and  inquire  if 
any  of  the  Scotch  officers  are  there  ? 

GU.  I  will,  sir.  I  heard  say  the  officers  went  off  this  morning* 

Sir  fV.  Then  you  need  not  go  to  inquire  for  them. 

GiL  No,  sir.  Only  as  I  hear  say,  the  drum-major  and  band, 
is  to  stay  a  few  days  in  Bannow,  on  account  of  their  wanting  to 
enlist  a  new  bugle-boy.  I  was  a  thinking,  if  so  be,  sir,  you 
thought  well  of  it,  on  account  you  like  these  Scotch,  I'd  better 
to  step  down  and  see  how  the  men  be  as  to  being  comfortable. 

Sir  fV.  That's  right,  do.  Pray  have  they  tolerable  accom- 
modations at  the  inn  in  this  village  ? 

GiL  (smiling)  I  can't  say  much  for  that,  sir. 
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Sir  W.  [aside)  Now  I  shall  set  him  going,  [aloud)  What ! 
the  inn  here  is  oot  like  one  of  our  English  inns  oo  the  Bath 
road. 

QiL  [suppressing  a  laugh)  Bath  road  ! — bless  you,  sir,  it's 
no  more  like  an  inn  on  the  Bath  road,  nor  on  any  road,  cross  or 
by  road  whatsomdever,  as  ever  I  seed  in  England.  No  more 
like — no  more  like  than  nothing  at  all,  sir. 

Sir  W,  What  sort  of  a  place  is  it  then  ? 

Gil,  Why,  sir,  1  be  ashanaed  almost  to  tell  you.  Why,  sir,  I 
never  seed  such  a  place  to  call  an  inn,  in  all  my  born  days  afore. 
First  and  foremost,  sir,  there's  the  pig,  is  in  and  out  of  the  kitch- 
en all  day  long,  and  next  the  calf  has  what  they  call  the  run  of 
the  kitchen ;  so  what  with  them  brute  beasts,  and  the  poultry 
that  has  no  coop,  and  is  always  under  one's  feet,  or  over  one's 
head, — the  kitchen  is  no  place  for  a  christian,  even  to  eat  liis 
bread  and  cheese  in. 

Sir  fV.  Well,  so  much  lor  the  kitchen.  But  the  parlour — 
they  have  a  parloui*,  1  suppose  ? 

Gil,  Yes,  sir,  they  have  a  parlour,  as  they  may  call  it,  if 
they  think  proper,  sir.  But  then  again,  an  lionest  English  farm- 
er would  be  cfeard  on  his  life  to  stay  in  it,  ou  account  of  the 
ceiling  just  a  coming  down  a'  top  of  his  head*  And  if  he 
should  go  up  stairs,  sir,  why  that's  as  bad  again,  and  worse. — 
For  the  half  of  them  there  stairs  is  rotten,  and  ever  so  many 
pulled  down  and  burnt. 

Sir  fV,  Burnt  ! — the  stairs  ? 

CriL  Burnt,  sir,  as  sure  as  I'm  standing  here  ! — burnt,  sir, 
for  &iel  one  scarce  year^  as  they  says,  sir.  Moreover,  when  a 
man  does  get  up  the  stairs,  sir,  why  he  is  as  bad  off  again,  and 
worse  ;  for  the  floor  of  the  place,  they  calls  the  bed-chamber, 
shakes  at  every  step,  as  if  it  was  a  coming  down  with  one  ;  and 
the  walls  has  all  cracks,  from  top  t^  toe — and  there's  rat-boles, 
or  holes  o'  some  sort  or  t'other,  all  in  the  floor  ;  so  thai  if  a 
roan  don't  pick  his  steps  curiously,  his  leg  must  go  down  thro' 
the  ceihng  below.  And  moreover,  there's  holes  over  head  thro' 
the  roof,  sir,  so  that  if  it  rains,  it  can't  but  pour  on  the  bed. 
They  tell  me,  they  used  for  to  sliift  the  bed  from  one  place  to 
another,  to  find,  as  they  say,  the  dry  corner  ;  but  now  the  floor 
is  grown  so  crazy,  they  dare  not  stir  the  bed  for  their  lives. 

Sir  W,  Worse  and  worse. 

GU.  And  moreover,  they  have  it  now  in  the  worst  place  in 
the  whole  room,  sir.  Close  at  the  head  of  the  bed  where  there 
is  a  window,  with  every  pane  broke,  and  some  out  a:Jtirely,  and 
the  women's  petticoats  and  the  men's  hats  just  stuck  in  to  stop 
all  for  the  nighty  as  they  say,  sir.  (Gilbert  fries  to  stifle  his 
laughter.) 

Sir  fV,  Laugh  out,  honest  Gilbert.  In  spite  of  your  gravity 
and  your  civility,  laugh — There  is  no  harm,  but  sometimes  a 
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great  deal  of  good  done  by  laughing,  especially  in  Ireland. — 
Laughing  has  mended,  or  caused  to  be  mended,  many  things 
that  never  would  have  been  mended  otherwise. 

Gil.  (recovering  his  gravity)     That's  true,  1  dare  to  say,  sir. 

StV  fV,  Now,  Gilbert,  if  you  were  to  keep  an  inn,  it  would 
be  a  very  different  sort  of  inn  from  what  you  have  been  describ- 
ing— would  not  it  f 

Gil.  1  hope  so,  sir. 

Sir  fV.  1  remember  when  we  were  talking  of  establishing  you 
in  England,  that  your  father  told  me  you  would  like  to  set  up 
an  inn. 

Gil.  (his  face  brightening)  For  sartin,  sir,  'tis  the  thing  in 
the  whole  world  I  should  hke  the  best,  and  be  the  proudest  on, 
if  so  be  it  was  in  my  power,  and  if  so  be,  sir,  you  could  spare 
me.     (holding  his  master* s  coat  for  him  to  put  an,) 

Sir  fV.  Could  spare  you,  Gilbert !  I  wUl  spare  you,  whether 
I  can  conveniently  or  not.  If  I  had  an  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing advantageously  a  man  who  has  served  me  faithfully  for  ten 
years,  do  you  think  I  would  not  put  myself  to  a  little  inconven- 
ience to  do  it  ? — Gilbert,  you  do  not  know  Sir  WilUam  Hamden. 

Gil.  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  do — and  I  should  be  main  sorry  to 
leave  you,  that's  sartin,  if  it  was  even  to  be  landlord  of  the  best 
inn  in  all  England.     I  know  I  should. 

Sir  W.  I  believe  it.  But,  stay — let  us  understand  one 
another — I  am  not  talking  of  England,  and  perhaps  you  are 
not  thinking  of  Ireland. 

Gil.  Yes,  sir,  but  I  am* 

Sir  W.  You  are  !  I  am  heartily  glad  to  bear  it,  for  then  I  can 
serve  you  directly.  This  young  heiress,  my  niece,  to  whom 
this  town  belongs,  has  a  new  inn  ready  built. 

Gil.  I  know,  sir. 

Sir  W.  Then,  Gilbert,  write  a  proposal  for  this  inn,  if  you 
wish  for  it,  and  I  will  speak  to  my  niece. 

(xiL  (bowing)  I  thank  you,  sir— only  I  hope  I  shall  not 
stand  in  any  honest  man's  light.  As  to  a  dishonest  man^  I  can't 
say  I  value  standing  in  his  light,  being  that  he  has  no  right  to 
have  any,  as  I  can  see. 

Sir  W.  So,  Gilbert,  you  will  settle  in  Ireland  at  last  i — I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  you  have  overcome  your  prejudices  against 
this  coinitry. — How  has  this  been  brought  about  ? 

Gil.  Why,  sir,  the  thing  was,  I  didn't  know  nothing  about  it, 
and  there  was  a  manv  lies  told  backwards  and  forwards  of  Ire- 
land,  by  a  many  that  ought  to  have  known  better. 

Sir  W.  And  now  that  you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes,  you 
are  happily  convinced,  that  in  Ireland  the  men  are  not  all  savages* 

GU.  No,  sir,  no  ways  savage,  except  in  the  article  of  some 
of  tliem  going  bare-footed ;  but  the  men  is  good  men,  most  of 
them. 
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Sir  W.  And  the  women  ? — ^You  find  that  they  have  not 
wings  on  their  shoulders. 

CiiL  No,  sir.  {smiting)  And  I'm  glad  they  have  not  got 
wings,  else  they  might  fly  away  from  us,  which  I'd  be  sorry  for 
—some  of  them. — {After  making  this  speech^  Gilbert  steps  back^ 
and  bpishes  his  master^s  hat  diligently,) 

Sir  W.  (aside)  Ha  !  is  thai  the  case  ?  Now  I  understand  it 
all.  'Tis  fair,  that  Cupid,  who  blinds  so  many,  should  open  the 
-eyes  of  some  of  his  votaries,  (aloud)  When  you  set  up  as 
landlord  in  your  new  inn,  Gilbert,  (Gilbert  comes  forward)  you 
will  want  a  landlady,  shall  not  you  i* 

Cril,  (falls  bacht  and  answers)     I  shall,  sir,  I  suppose. 

Sir  W,  Miss — what's  her  name  ?  the  daughter  of  the  land- 
lord of  the  present  inn.     Miss — what's  her  narae.^ 

GiL  (answers  without  coming  forward)  IMiss  Gallagher,  sir. 

Sir  tV,  Miss  Gallagher? A  very  ugly  name  ! — 1  think  it 

would  be  charity  to  change  it,  Gilbert. 

GiL  (bashfully)  It  would,  no  doubt,  sir. 

Sir  TV.  She  is  a  very  pretty  girl. 

GiL  She  is,  sir,  no  doubt. — {cleaning  the  brush  with  his 
Jiand,  bowsy  and  is  retiring.) 

Sir  W.  Gilbert,  stay.  (Gilbert  returns)  I  say,  Gilbert,  I  took 
particular  notice  of  this  Miss  Gallagher,  as  she  was  speaking  to 
you  last  Sunday.  I  thought  she  seemed  to  smile  upon  you,  Gil- 
bert. 

GiL  {very  bashfully)  I  can't  say  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  JV.  I  don't  mean,  my  good  Gilbert,  to  press  you  to  say 
any  thing  that  you  don't  choose  to  say.  It  was  not  from  idle 
curiosity  that  I  asked  any  questions,  but  from  a  sincere  desire  to 
serve  you  in  whatever  way  you  like  best,  Gilbert. 

GiL  Oh,  dear  master  ! — I  can't  speak,  you  are  so  good  to 
me,  and  always  was — too  good  ! — so  I  say  nothing.  Only  I'm 
not  ungrateful — I  know  I'm  not  ungrateful,  that  I  am  not  !  And 
as  to  the  rest  there's  not  a  thought  I  have  you'd  condescend  for 
to  know — but  you  should  know  it  as  soon  as  my  mother — that's 
to  say,  as  soon  as  ever  I  knowed  it  myself.  But,  sir,  tlie  thing  is 
this,  since  you're  so  good  to  let  me  speak  to  you,  sir. 

Sir  TV.  Speak  on,  pray,  my  good  fellow. 

Gil.  Then,  sir,  the  thing  is  this.  There's  one  girl,  they  say, 
has  set  her  thoughts  upon  me — now  I  don't  hke  she,  because 
why,  I  loves  another  ;  but  I  should  not  choose  to  say  so,  on  ac- 
count of  it's  not  being  over  and  above  civil,  and  on  account  of 
my  not  knowing  yet  for  sartin  whether  or  not  the  girl  I  loves, 
loves  me,  being  I  never  yet  could  bring  myself  to  ask  her  the 
question — I'd  rather  not  mention  her  name  neither,  till  I  be 
more  at  a  sartinty.  But  since  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  if  you  be  so 
good  to  give  me  till  this  evening,  sir,  as  I  have  now  with  the 
hopes  of  the  new  inn  an  independency  to  offer  her,  1  will  take 
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courage,  and  1  shall  have  her  answer  soon,  sir — and  I  will  let 
you  know  with  many  thanks,  sir,  whether — whether  my  heart's 
broke  or  not.  (^^it  Gilbert,  hastily. 

Sir,  fV,  {alone)  Good,  affectionate  creature  ! — But  who 
would  have  thought,  that  out  of  that  piece  of  wood  a  lover  could 
be  made  ?  This  is  Cupid's  delight !  {exit, 

SCENE  II. — Parlour  of  the  Inn  at  Bannow, — Miss  Florinda 

Gallagher,  sola. 

Various  articles  of  dress  on  (be  floor — a  looking-glass  propped  up  on  a  chest— Miss  Gal- 
lag;her  is  kneeling  before  the  glass,  dressing  her  long  hair,  whicn  hangs  over  her  shoul- 
ders. 

Miss  G,  I  don't  know  what's  come  to  this  glass,  that  it  is  not 
flattering  at  all  the  day.  The  spots  and  cracks  in  it  is  making 
me  look  so  full  of  freckles  and  crow's  feet — and  my  hair  too, 
that^s  such  a  figure,  as  straight  and  as  stiff,  and  as  stubborn  as  a 
presbyterian.  See  !  it  won't  curl  for  me — so  it  is  in  the  papil- 
lotes  it  must  be  ;  and  that's  most  genteel. 

(Sound  of  a  drum  at  a  distance— Miss  Gallagher  starts  up  and  listens.    ' 

Miss  G.  Hark  till  I  hear  I — Is  not  that  a  drum  I  hear  ? — 
Aye,  I  had  always  a  quick  ear  for  the  drum  from  my  cradle. — 
And  there's  the  whole  band — but  it's  only  at  the  turn  of  the 
avenue.  It's  on  parade  they  are.  So  I'll  be  drest  and  dacent 
before  they  are  here,  I'll  engage.  And  it's  my  plaid  scarf 
ril  throw  over  all,  elegant  for  the  Highlanders,  and  I  don't 
doubt  but  the  drum-major  will  be  conquist  to  it  at  my  feet 
afore  night — and  what  will  Mr.  Gilbert  say  to  that  f  and  what 
matter  what  he  says  ? — I'm  not  bound  to  him,  especially  as 
he  never  popped  me  the  question,  being  so  preposterously  bash- 
ful, as  tliein  Englishmen  have  the  misfortune  to  be.  But  that's 
not  my  fault  any  way.  And  if  1  happen  to  find  a  more  shutea- 
ble  match,  while  he's  turning  the  words  in  his  mouth,  who's  to 
blame  me  ? — My  father,  suppose  ! — And  what  matter  ? — Have 
not  I  two  hundred  pounds  of  my  own  down  on  the  nail  if  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  and  why  need  I  be  a  slave  to  any  man, 
father  or  other  ? — But  he'll  kill  himself  soon  with  the  whiskey, 
poor  man,  at  the  rate  he's  going.  Two  glasses  now  for  his 
mornings,  and  his  mornings  are  going  on  all  day.  There  he 
is,  roaring.  (Mr.  Gallagher  heard  singing)  You  can't  come 
in  here,  sir.  {she  bolts  the  door. 

Enter  Christy  Gallagher,  kicking  the  door  open, 

Chr,  Can't  J,  dear  ? — what  will  hinder  me  f — Give  me  the 
kay  of  the  spirits,  if  you  plase. 

Miss  G,  Oh,  sir  !  sees  how  you  are  walking  through  all  my 
things. 

Chr,  And  they  on  the  floor  ! — where  else  should  I  walk,  but 
on  the  floor,   pray.  Miss  Gallagher  ? — Is  it,  like  a  fly,  on  the 
ceiling  you'd  have  me  be,  walking  with  my  head  upside  down, 
to  plase  you. 
62 
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Mis3  G,  Indeed,  sir,  whateveir  way  you're  walking,  it's  with 
your  head  upside  down,  as  any  bqdy  may  notice,  and  that  doo'l 
plase  me  at  ail — isn't  it  a  shame,  in  a  morning  ? 

Chr.  Phoo  !  don't  be  talking  of  shame,  you  that  knows  noth- 
ing about  it.     But  lend  me  the  kay  of  the  spirits,  Florry. 

Miss  G,  Sir,  my  name's  Florinda — and  I've  not  the  kay  of 
the  spirits  at  all,  nor  any  such  vulgar  thing. 

Chr.  Vulgar  !  is  it  the  kay  ? 

Miss  G.  Yes,  sir,  it's  very  vulgar  to  be  keeping  of  kays. 

Chr.  That's  lucky,  for  I've  lost  all  mine  now.  Every  single 
kay  I  have  in  the  wide  world  now  I  lost,  barring  this  kay  of  the 
spirits,  and  that  tnust  be  gone  after  the  rest  too,  I  b'lieve,  since 
you  know  nothing  of  it.  unless  it  be  in  this  here  cbist.  {Christy 
goes  to  the  chest.) 

Miss  O.  Oh  mercy,  sir ! — ^Take  care  of  the  looking-glass, 
which  is  broke  already.  Oh  then,  father,  'tis  not  in  the  chist 
'pon  my  word  and  honour  now,  if  you'll  b'lieve  ;  so  don't  be 
rummaging  of  all  my  things.  (Christy  per^w^^  in  opening  the 
chest.) 

Chr.  It  don't  signify,  Florry  ;  I've  granted  myself  a  gineral 
sarch  warrant,  dear,  for  the  kay ;  and  by  the  blessing,  1*11  go 
clane  to  the  bottom  o'  this  chist.  (Miss  Gallagher  writhes  in 
agony)  Why  what  makes  you  stand  twisting  there  like  an  eel 
or  an  ape,  child  ! — What,  in  the  name  of  the  ould  one,  is  it 
you're  afeard  on  ? — Was  the  chist  full  now  of  love-letter  scrawls 
from  the  Grand  Signior  or  the  Pope  itself,  you  could  not  be 
more  tinder  of  them. 

Miss  G.  Tinder,  sir  ! — to  be  sure,  when  it's  my  best  bonnet 
I'm  thinking  on,  which  you  are  mashing  entirely. 

Chr.  Never  fear,  dear !  I  won't  mash  an  atom  of  the  bonnet, 
provided  always,  you'll  mash  these  apples  for  me,  jewel,  (ht 
takes  apples  out  of  the  chest)  And  wasn't  I  lucky  to  find  them 
in  it  ?  Oh,  I  knew  I'd  not  sarch  this  chist  for  nothing.  See 
how  they'll  make  an  iligant  applepie  for  Mr.  Gilbert  now,  who 
loves  an  iligant  apple-pie  above  all  things — your  iligant  self  al- 
ways excipted,  dear. 

(Mitt  Gallagher  makes  a  slight  curtsy,  bat  motioitt  the  apples  fron  her. 

Miss  G.  Give  the  apples  then  to  the  girl,  sir^  and  she'll  make 
you  the  pie,  for  I  suppose  she  knows  how. 

Chr.  And  don't  you  tlien,  Florry  ? 

Miss  G.  And  how  should  I,  sir  f — You  didn't  send  me  to  the 
dancing-school  of  Ferrinafad  to  lam  me  to  make  apple-pies,  I 
conclude. 

Chr.  Troth,  Florry,  'twas  not  I  sint  you  there,  sorrow  yif 
(foot)  but  your  mother  ;  only  she's  in  her  grave,  and  it's  bad  to 
be  talking  ill  of  the  dead  any  way.  But  be  that  how  it  will^ 
Mr.  Gilbert  must  get  the  apple-pie,  for  rasons  of  my  own,  that 
need  not  be  minUoned.  So^Bidd^  I  BvddY^^irll  Biddy  Doyle ! 
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Enter  Biddy,  running  with  a  ladle  in  her  hand, 

Chr,  Drop  whatever  you  have  in  your  hand,  and  come  here, 
and  be  hanged  to  you.  And  had  you  no  ears  to  your  head, 
Biddy? 

Bid.  Sure  I  have,  sir — ears  enough.  Only  they  are  bother- 
ing me  so  without,  that  pig  and  the  dog  fighting,  that  I  could  not 
hear  ye  calling  at-all-at-all.  What  is  it  } — For  I'm  skimipinj; 
the  pot,  and  can't  lave  it.     (Miss  Gallagher  ^oe«  on  dressing.) 

Chr.  iVs  only  these  apples,  see  ! — You'll  make  me  an  apple* 
pie,  Biddy,  smart. 

Bid.  Save  us,  sir  ! — And  how  will  I  ever  get  time,  when  Fve 
the  bash  to  make  for  them  Scotch  yet  ?  Nor  can  I  tell,  for  the 
life  of  me,  what  it  was  I  did  with  the  onions  and  scallions  neith** 
er,  barring  by  great  luck  they'd  be  in  and  under  the  press  hcre^ 
{running  to  look  under  the  press) — which  they  are,  praised  b^ 
God  !  in  the  far  corner.  (Biddy  stretches  her  arm  under  the 
press.) 

Chr,  There's  a  nice  girl,  and  a  'cute  cliver  girl,  worth  a 
dozen  of  your  Ferrinafads.  (Biddy  throws  the  onions  out  from 
under  the  press  while  he  speaks.) 

Miss  G.  Then  she's  as  idle  a  girl  as  treads  the  earth,  in  or 
out  of  shoe-leather,  for  there's  mv  bed  that  she  has  not  made 
yet,  and  the  stairs  with  a  month's  dust  always  !  and  never  ready 
by  any  chance  to  do  a  pin's  worth  for  one,  when  one's  dressing. 

(A  drum  heard  ;  the  sound  seems  to  be  approaching  near. 

Chr.  Blood  !  the  last  rowl  of  the  drum,  and  I  not  got  the 
kay  of  the  spirits. 

Miss  G.  Oh,  saints  above  !  what's  gone  with  my  plaid  scarff 
— and  my  hair  behind,  see  ! 

(Miss  Gallagher  twists  up  her  hair  behind — Biddy  gathers  up  the  onions  into  ber  apron, 
and  exit  ha^til^.  Christy  runs  about  the  room  in  a  uitttraded  manner,  looking  under  aqd 
over  every  thing,  repeating — The  kay  !  the  kay  !  the  kay  !) 

Chr.  For  the  whiskey  must  be  had  for  them  Scotch,  and  the 
bottled  beer  too  for  them  English  ;  and  how  will  I  get  all  or 
any  without  the  kay  ?    Bones,  and  distraction  ! 

Miss  G,  And  my  plaid  hankercher  that  must  be  had,  and 
where  will  I  find  it  ? — in  the  name  of  all  the  damons  in  thi3 
chaos  you've  made  me  out  of  the  chist,  father  ?  And  how  will 
I  get  all  in  again,  before  the  drum-major's  in  it  f 

Chr.  {sweeping  up  a  heap  of  things  in  his  armSj  and  throw* 
ing  them  into  the  chest)     Very  asy,  sure  !  this  ways. 

Miss  G,  {darting  forward)  There's  the  plaid  handkecher. 
(she  drnws  it  out  from  the  heap  under  her  father*s  arm^  and 
smooths  it  on  her  knee)  But,  oh  !  father,  how  you  are  making 
hay  of  my  thinc^s  ! 

Chr.  Then  I  wish  I  could  make  hay  of  them,  for  hay  is  much 
wanting  for  the  horses  that's  in  it. 

Miss  G,  (putting  on  her  plaid  scarf)   Weary  on  these  pins ! 
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that  I  can't  stick  any  way  at  all,  my  hands  all  trimble  so.  Bid- 
dy I  Biddy  !  Biddy !  Biddy,  can't  ye  ? — {re-enter  Biddy  look- 
ing beivildered)     Just  pin  me  behind,  girl — smart. 

Chr.  Biddy,  is  it  ? — Biddy,  girl,  come  over  and  help  m« 
tramp  down  this  hay.     (Christy  jumps  into  the  chest.) 

Miss  G,  Ob,  Biddy,  run  and  stop  him,  for  the  love  of  God  ! 
with  his  brogues  and  big  feet.  * 

Bid.  Oh,  marcy,  that's  too  bad,  sir  ;  get  out  o'  Uiat  if  you 
plase,  or  Miss  Florry  will  go  mad,  sure  !  and  the  major  that's 
coming  up  the  street, — Oh,  sir,  if  you  plase,  in  the  name  of 
mercy  ! 

Chr.  (jumping  out)  Why,  then,  sittle  it  all  yourself,  Biddy, 
and  success  to  you  ;  but  you'll  no  more  get  all  in  again  afore 
Christmas,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  no  more,  see  !  than  you'd 
get  bottled  porter,  froth  and  all,  into  the  bottle  again,  once  it 
was  out. 

Miss  G.  Such  comparisons  ! — {tossing  back  her  head.) 

Chr.  And  caparisons  ! — {pointing  to  the  finery  on  the  floor) 
But  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  lend  me  the  poker,  which  will  an- 
swer for  the  master-kay,  sure  ! — tliat  poker  that  is  boulding  up 
the  windovir— can't  ye,  Biddy  ? 

(Bidder  runs  and  pulls  the  poker  haatilv  from  under  the  sash,  which  suddenly  falh,  and 
•very  pane  ol  glass  falls  out  and  breaks.) 

Chr.  Murder  !  and  no  glazier  ! 

Miss  G.  Then,  Biddy,  of  all  girls,  alive  or  dead,  you're  th« 
awk'ardest,  vulgarest,  unluckiest  to  touch  any  thing  at  all  ! 

Bid.  (picking  up  the  glass)  I  can't  think  what's  come  to  the 
glass,  that  makes  it  break  so  asy  the  day  !  sure  1  done  it  a  hun- 
dred limes  the  same,  and  it  never  broke  wid  me  afore. 

Chr.  Well  !  stick  up  a  petticoat,  or  sometliing  of  the  kind, 
and  any  way  lend  me  hould  of  the  poker,  for  in  lieu  of  a  kay, 
that's  the  only  frind  in  need  !  {exit  Christy  with  the  poker. 

Miss  G.  There,  Biddy,  that  will  do — any  how.  Just  shut 
down  the  lid,  can't  ye  ?  and  find  me  my  other  shoe.  Biddy — 
then,  lave  that, — come  out  o'  that,  do  girl,  and  see  tlje  bed  ! — 
run  there,  turn  it  up  just  any  away  ; — and,  Biddy,  run  here, — 
stick  me  this  tortoise  comb  in  the  back  of  my  head  oh  ! 

{screams  and  starts  away  from  Biddy)  You  ran  it  fairly  into 
my  brain,  you  did  !  you're  the  grossest  !  heavy  handiest  ! — fit 
only  to  wait  on  Sheelah  na  Ghirah,  or  the  like — {tum^  away 
from  Biddy  unth  an  air  of  utter  contempt)  But  I'll  go  and  re- 
save  the  major  properly. — {turns  back  as  she  is  going,  and  says 
to  Biddy)  Biddy,  settle  all  here,  can't  ye  ? — Turn  up  the  bed, 
and  sweep  the  glass  and  dust  in  the  dust  corner,  for  it's  here 
I'm  bringing  him  to  dinner, — so  settle  up  all  in  a  minute,  do  you 
mind  me,  Biddy  !  for  your  life  !  {exit. 

Bid.  {alone — speaking  while  she  puts  things  in  the  room  in 
order)  Settle  up  all  in  a  minute  ! — asy  said  ! — and  for  my  life. 
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too  ! — Why,  then,  there's  not  a  greater  slave  than  myself  in  all 
Connaught,  or  the  three  kingdoms, — from  the  time  1  get  up  in 
the  morning,  and  that's  afore  the  flight  of  night,  till  I  get  to  my 
bed  again  at  night,  and  that's  never  afore  one  in  the  morning. — 
But  ]  wouldn't  value  all  one  pin's  point,  if  it  was  kind  and  shivil 
(civil)  she  was  to  me.  But  after  I  strive,  and  strive  to  the 
utmost  and  beyand — [sighs  deeply)  and  when  I  found  the  inn- 
ions,  and  took  the  apple-pie  off  her  hands,  and  settled  her  be- 
hind, and  all  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability  for  her,  after,  to  go 
and  call  me  Sheelah  na  Ghirah  !  though  I  don't  rightly  know 
who  that  Sheelah  na  Ghirah  was,  from  Adam  !—  But  still  it's 
tlie  bad  language  I  get,  goes  to  my  heart.  Oh,  if  it  had  but 
plased  heaven  to  have  cast  me  my  lot  in  the  sarvice  of  a  raal 
jantleman  or  lady,  instead  of  the  likes  of  these  !  Now,  I'd 
rather  be  a  dog  in  his  honour's  or  her  honour's  house,  than  lie 
under  the  tongue  of  Miss  Gallagher,  as  1  do, — to  say  nothing  of 
ould  Christy. 

Miss  Gallagher's  voice  heard,  calling,  Biddy  !  Biddy  Doyle  ! 
Biddy,  can't  ye  ? 

Bid.  Here,  Miss,  in  the  room,  readying  it,  I  am. 

Christy  Gallagher's  voice  heard,  calling,  Biddy  !  Biddy 
Doyle  I — Biddy,  girl  !  What's  come  o'  that  girl,  that's  always 
out  o'  the  way  idling,  when  wanted.     Plague  take  her  ! 

Bid.  Saints  above  !  hear  him  now  ! — But  I  scorn  to  answer. 

Screaming  louder  in  mingled  voices — Christy's  and  Miss  Gal- 
lagher's.    Biddy  ! — Biddy  Doyle  ! — Biddy,  girl ! 

Mr.  Gal.  (putting  in  his  head)      Biddy  !  sorrow  take  ye  ! 

are  ye  in  it  ? — And  you  are,  and  we  cracking  our  vitals  calling 

you.     What  is  it  you're  dallying  here  for.     Stir  !  stir  !  dinner  ! 

*  Hannamum  duowl.*  (he  draws  back  his  head,  and  exit. 

Bid.  (alone)  Coming  then  ! — Sure  it's  making  up  the  room, 
I  am  with  all  speed,  and  the  bed  not  made,  after  all  ! — [throws 
up  the  press-bed)  But  to  live  in  this  here  house,  girl  or  boy, 
one  had  need  have  the  lives  of  nine  cats  itself,  and  the  legs  of 
forty.  {exit. 

SCENE  m—The  Kitchen  of  the  Inn. 

Miss  Florisda  Gallagher,  Mr.  Christy  Gallagher.— Boys  and  Men  belonging  to  the  Band 

in  the  back  Scene. 

Mr,  G.  (to  the  band)  The  girl's  coming  as  fast  as  possible 
to  get  yees  your  dinners,  jantlemen,  and  sorrow  better  dinner 
than  she'll  give  you  :  you'll  get  all  instantly,  (to  Miss  Galla- 
gher) And  am  not  I  telling  you,  Florry,  that  the  Drum-major 
did  not  come  in  yet  at  all,  but  went  out  through  the  town,  to  see 
get  a  billet  and  bed  for  the  sick  man  they've  got. 


*  An  Irish  oath,  spelled  here  as  pronounced. 
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Enter  Biddy,  stops  and  listens. 

Miss  G.  I  wonder  tbe  major  didn't  have  the  manners  to  step 
ioy  and  spake  to  the  lady  first,-^wa8  be  an  Irishman,  be  v^ould. 

Bid.  Then  it's  my  wonder  be  wouldn't  step  in  to  tuke  his 
dinner  first — was  he  an  Englishman,  he  would.  But  it's  iucky 
(or  n^  and  for  him  he  didn't,  beeaase  he  couldn't,  for  it  won't 
be  ready  tliis  three-quarters  of  an  hour — only  tbe  Scotch  broth 
which  boiled  over.  (Biddy  retires^  and  goes  on  cooking. — Mr. 
Gallagher  Jills  out  a  glass  of  spirits  to  eath  of  the  band.) 

Miss  G.  Since  the  major's  not  in  it,  I'll  not  be  staying  here 
1— for  here's  only  riff-raff  triangle  and  gridiron  boys,  and  a  black- 
a-moor,  and  that  1  never  could  stand,  so  I'll  back  into  the  room. 
Show  the  major  up,  do  you  mind,  father,  as  soon  as  ever  he'd 
come. 

Mr.  G.  Jantlemen  all !  here's  the  king's  health,  and  coofu- 
sion  worse  confounded  to  his  enemies,  for  yees  ;  or,  if  ye  like 
it  better,  here's  the  plaid  tartan  and  fillibeg  for  ye^,  and  that's 
a  comprehensive  toast — will  give  ye  an  appetite  for  your  diouers. 
{they  drink  in  silence, ) 

Miss  G.  Did  ye  hear  mcj  father  ? 

Mr.  G.  Aye,  aye.     Off  with  ye  ! 

^  (Exit  Miss  Gallagher,  inssiog  back  her  hear). — Christy  poui^  out  a  g\B9S  of  whiakev  tor 
himself,  and  witli  appropriate  graces  of  the  elbow  and  liiile  finger,  svi allows  it,  making 
laces  of  delight.) 

Mr.  G.  Biddy  !  Biddy,  girl,  ye  ! — See  the  pig  putting  in  his 
nose — keep  him  out, — can't  ye  ? 

Bid.  Hurrush  !  burnish  ! — (shaking  her  apron)  Then 
Aat  pig's  as  sensible  as  any  Christian,  for  he'd  run  away  the 
minute  he'd  see  me. 

Mr.  G.  That's  manners  o'  the  pig.  Put  down  a  power  more 
turf,  Biddy  : — see  the  jantleraen's  gathering  round  tbe  fire,  and 
has  a  right  to  be  could  in  their  knees  this  St.  Patrick's  day  in 
the  morning — for  it's  March,  that  comes  in  like  a  lion, — but 
that's  an  English  saying  of  Mr.  Gilbert's,  and  I  don't  know  the 
end  well. 

(The  band  during  this  speech  appear  to  be  speaking  to  Biddy.    She  comes  forward  to 
Mr.  Gallagher.) 

Mr.G.  What  is  it  they  are  whispering  and  conjuring,  Biddy  ? 

Bid.  'Twas  only  axing  me  they  were,  could  they  all  get  beds 
the  night  in  it. 

Mr.  G.  Beds  !  aye  can  yees,  and  for  a  dozen  more — only 
the  room  above  is  tinder  in  the  joists,  and  I  would  not  choose  to 
put  more  on  the  floor  than  two  beds,  and  one  shake  down,  which 
will  answer  for  five  ;  for  it's  a  folly  to  talk, — I'll  tell  you  the 
truth,  and  not  a  word  of  lie.  Wouldn't  it  be  idle  to  put  more  of 
yees  in  the  room  than  it  could  hold,  and  to  have  the  floor  be  com- 
ing through  the  parlour  ceiling,  and  so  spoil  two  good  rooms  for 
one  night's  bad  rest,  jantlemen  ?  Well,  Biddy,  what  is  it  they're 
saying  ? 
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Bid.  They  say  they  don't  understand — can  they  have  beds 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  O.  Why,  body  and  bones  ! — JVo,-^then,  since  nothing 
else  ^?ill  they  comprehend, — no,-*-only  fitre,  say j»— fire  Can  sleep 
m  it. 

(Thft  band  divide  into  two  parties.    Five  remain,  and  the  othert  walk  off  in  nlence.)f 

Bid.  And  it's  into  the  room  you'd  best  walk  up,  had  dot  yees/ 
five  jantlemen,  that  sleep  f 

(The  five  walk  into  the  oarlour^Mr.  Gallagher  preparing  to  follow,  carrjing  whiskey 
bottle  and  jug — turns  baca,  and  says  to  Biddy.) 

Mr.  G.  Is  it  dumb  they  are  all  ?  or  innocents  ? 

Bid.  Not  at  all  innocents  !  no  more  than  myself  nor  yourself. 
Nor  dumb  neither,  only  that  the  Scotch  tongue  can't  spake  Eng- 
lisli  as  we  do. 

Mr.  G.  Oh  !  if  that's  all,  after  dinner  the  whiskey  punch  will 
make  'era  spake,  I'll  engage.  {ejcit  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Bid.  'Tis  I  that  am  glad  they  have  taken  themselves  away, 
for  there's  no  cooking  with  all  the  men  in  the  fire. 

Enter  Mr.  Andrew  Hope,  Drum-major, 

Hope.  A  gude  day  to  you,  my  gude  lassy. 

Bid.  The  same  to  you,  sir,  and  kindly.  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  not  knowing — would  it  be  the  Drum-major,  sir  ? 

Hope.  No  offence,  my  gude  lass, — I  am  Andrew  Hope,  and 
Drum-major.  I  met  some  of  my  men  in  the  street  coming  down, 
and  they  told  me  they  could  not  have  beds  here. 

Bid.  No,  sir,  plase  your  honour,  only  five  that's  in  the  room 
yonder, — if  you'd  be  plased  to  walk  up,  and  you'll  get  your  din- 
ner immediately,  your  honour,  as  fast  as  can  be  dished,  your 
honour. 

Hope.  No  hurry,  my  gude  lass.  But  1  would  willingly  see 
the  beds  for  my  poor  fellows,  that  has  had  a  sair  march. 

Bid.  Why,  then,  if  your  honour  would  take  a  fool's  advice, 
you'd  not  be  looking  at  them  beds,  to  be  spoiling  your  dinner—- 
since  good  or  bad  all  the  looking  at  'em  in  the  wide  world,  won't 
mend  'em  one  feather,  sure. 

Hope.  My  gude  girl,  that's  true.  Still  I'd  like  ever  to  face 
the  worst. 

Bid.  Then  it's  up  that  ladder  you'll  go. 

Hope.  No  stairs. 

Bid.  Oh,  there  are  stairs — ^biit  they  are  burnt  and  coming 
down,  and  you'll  find  the  ladder  safest  and  best  ;^-only  mind  the 
little  holes  in  the  floor,  if  you  plase,  your  honour. 

(Mr.  Hope  ascends  the  ladder,  while  she  speaks,  and  goes  into  the  bedchamber  above* 

^Bid.  (sola)  Well,  I'm  ashamed  of  my  life,  when  a  stranger 
and  foreigner's  reviewing  our  house,  though  I'm  only  the  girl  in 
itf  and  ao  ways  answerable.  It  frets  me  for  my  country  fore* 
nent  them  Scotch  and  English.  (Mr.  Hope  descends  the  ladder) 
Then  I'm  sorry  it's  not  better  for  your  honour's  self,  and  men. 
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But  there's  a  new  inn  to  be  opened  the  25th,  in  this  town  ;  and 
if  you  return  this  way,  I  hope  things  will  be  more  agreeable  and 
proper.  But  you'll  have  no  bad  dinner,  your  honour,  any  way  ; 
^-there's  Scotch  broth  and  Scotch  bash,  and  colcannon,  and 
fried  eggs  and  bacon,  and  a  turkey,  and  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton 
and  turnips,  and  pratees*  the  best,  and  well  boiled,  and  I  hope, 
your  honour,  that's  enough  for  a  soldier's  dinner,  that's  not  nice. 

Hope.  Enough  for  a  soldier's  dinner  !  aye,  gude  truth,  my 
lass ;  and  more  than  enough  for  Andrew  Hope,  who  is  no  ways 
nice.  But,  tell  me,  have  you  no  one  to  help  you  here,  to  dress 
all  this  f 

Bid.  Sorrow  one  !  to  do  a  hand's  turn  for  me,  but  myself, 
plase  your  honour  ;  for  the  daughter  of  the  house  is  too  fine  to 
put  her  hand  to  any  thing  in  life  : — but  she's  in  the  room  there 
within,  beyond,  if  you  would  like  to  see  her — a  fine  lady  she  is  ; 

Hope.  A  fine  lady,  is  she  ? — Weel  !  Fine  or  coarse,  I  shall 
like  to  see  her, — and  weel  I  may  and  must,  for  I  had  a  brother 
once  I  loved  as  my  life  ;  and  four  years  back  that  brother  fell 
sick  here,  on  his  road  to  the  north,  and  was  kindly  tended  here 
at  the  inn  at  Bannow  ;  and  he  charged  me,  puir  lad,  on  his  death- 
bed, if  ever  fate  should  quarter  in  Bannow,  to  inquire  for  his 
gude  friends  at  the  inn,  and  to  return  them  his  thanks  ;  and  so 
I  am  fain  to  do,  and  will  not  sleep  till  I've  done  so.  But  tell  me 
first,  my  kind  lassy,  for  I  see  you  are  a  kind  lassy, — tell  me,  has 
not  this  house  had  a  change  of  fortune,  and  fallen  to  decay  of 
late  ?  for  the  inn  at  Bamiow  was  pictured  to  me  as  a  bra'  neat 
place. 

Bid.  Ah  !  that  was,  may-be,  the  time  the  Larkens  had  it  ? 

Hope.  The  Larkens  ! — that  was  the  very  name, — it  warms 
my  heart  to  hear  the  sound  of  it. 

Bid.  Aye,  and  quite  another  sort  of  an  inn  this  was,  I  hear 
talk,  in  their  time, — and  quite  another  guess  sort,  the  Larkens 
from  these  Gallaghers. 

Hope.  And  what  has  become  of  the  Larkens,  I  pray  ? 

Bid.  They  are  still  living  up  yonder,  by  the  bush  of  Bannow, 
in  a  snug  little  place  of  a  cabin, — that  is  the  widow  Kelly. 

Hope.  Kelly  ! — but  I  am  looking  for  Larken. 

Bid.  Oh,  Larken  !  that's  Kelly.  'Tis  all  one — she  was  a 
Kelly  before  she  was  married,  and  in  this  country  we  stick  to 
the  maiden's  name  throughout. 

Hope.  The  same  in  our  country— often. 

Bid.  Indeed  !  and  her  daughter's  name  is  Mabel,  after  the 
Kellys  ;  for  you  might  have  noticed,  if  it  ever  happened  your 
honour  hear  it,  an  ould  song  of  Mabel  Kelly — Flanxty  Kelly. 
Then  the  present  Mabel  is  as  sweet  a  cratur  as  ever  the  ould 

*  Potatoes. 
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Mabel  Kelly  was but  I  must  mind  the  colcannon.     {She  goes 

to  lift  a  pot  off  the  fire,) 

Hope.  Hold  !  my  gude  girl,  let  me  do  that  for  you,  mine  is  a 
strong  haund. 

Bid.  I  thank  your  honour, — it's  too  much  trouble  entirely  for 
a  jantleman  like  you, — but  it's  always  the  best  jantleman  has  the 
laste  pride.  Then  them  Kellys  is  a  good  race,  ould  and  young, 
and  1  love  'em,  root  and  branch.  Besides  Mabel  the  daughter, 
there's  Owen  the  son,  and  as  good  a  son  he  is — no  better  !  He 
got  an  edication  in  the  beginning,  till  the  troubles  come  across 
his  family,  and  the  boy,  the  child,  for  it's  bare  fifteen  he  is  this 
minute,  give  up  all  his  hopes  and  prospects,  tliecratur  !  to  come 
home  and  slave  for  his  mother. 

Hope.  Ah,  that's  weel !  that's  weel !  I  luve  the  lad  that  makes 
a  gude  son.     And  is  the  father  deed? 

Bid.  Aye,  dead  and  deceased  he  is,  long  since,  and  was  bu- 
ried just  upon  that  time  that  ould  Sir  Cormac,  father  of  the 
young  heiress  that  is  now  at  the  castle  above, — the  former  land- 
lord that  was  over  us,  died,  see  ! — Then  there  was  new  times 
and  new  takes,  and  the  widow  was  turned  out  of  the  inn,  and 
these  Gallaghers  got  it,  and  all  wint  wrong  and  to  rack  ;  for  Mrs. 
Gallagher,  that  was,  drank  herself  into  her  grave  unknownst, 
for  it  was  by  herself  in  private  she  took  it  ;  and  Christy  Galla- 
gher, the  present  man,  is  doing  the  same,  only  publicly,  and  run- 
ning through  all,  and  the  house  is  tumbling  over  our  ears, — but 
he  hopes  to  get  the  new  inn,  and  if  he  does,  why,  he'll  be  lucky 
— and  that's  all  1  know,  for  the  dinner  is  done  now,  and  I'm  going 
in  with  it — and  won't  your  honour  walk  up  to  the  room  now. 

Hope,  (going  to  the  ladder)   Up  here  f 

Bid.  Ol),  it's  not  up  at  all  your  honour,  sure  !  but  down  here, 
— through  this  ways. 

Hope.  One  word  more,  my  gude  lassy.  As  soon  as  we  shall 
have  all  dined,  and  you  shall  have  ta'en  your  ane  dinner,  I  shall 
beg  of  you,  if  you  be  not  then  too  much  tired,  to  show  me  the 
way  to  that  bush  of  Bannow,  whereat  this  widow  Larken's  cot- 
tage is. 

Bid.  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  if  I  had  not  a  fut  to  stand 
upon. 

(Exit  Mr.  Hope.    Biddy  follows  wilh  a  dish  smoaking  hot. 

Bid.  And  I  hope  you'll  find  it  an  illigant  Scotch  hash,  and 
there's  innions  plinty, — sure  the  best  I  had  I'd  give  you,  for  I'm 
confident  now  he's  the  true  thing, — and  though  he  is  Scotch,  he 
desarves  to  be  Irish,  every  inch  of  him, — I  seen  that  with  half 
an  eye.  (exit  Biddy  Doyle. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— ^n  Irith  Cabm.—The  Kitchen. 

Widow  LarkeD^on  one  side  of  her,  Mabel  at  needlework — on  the  other  side,  Owen  her 
SOD  enters,  briqging  in  a  spinoiog-wlieel,  which  he  places  before  his  nothtr. 

Ow,  There,  mother,  is  your  wheel  mended  for  you. 

Mab.  Oh,  as  good  as  new,  Owen  has  made  it  for  you. 

Wid,  Well,  whatever  troubles  come  upon  me  in  this  world, 
have  not  I  a  right  to  be  thankful,  that  has  such  good  childer  left 
me  ?— Still  it  grieves  me,  and  goes  to  the  quick  of  my  heart, 
Mabel,  dear,  that  your  brother  here  should  be  slaving  for  me,  a 
boy  that  is  qualified  for  better. 

Ow,  And  what  better  can  1  be,  than  working  for  my  motber 
—man  or  boy  f 

McUf,  And  if  he  thinks  it  no  slavery,  what  slavery  is  it,  mother  i 

Ow.  Mother,  to  day  is  the  day  to  propose  for  the  new  inn — 
I  saw  several  with  the  school-master,  who  was  as  busy  as  a  bee, 
penning  proposals  for  them,  according  as  they  dictated,  and  fram- 
ing letters  and  petitions  for  Sir  William  Hamden  and  Miss 
O'Hara.     Will  you  go  up  to  the  castle  and  speak,  mother  ? 

Wid.  No,  no — I  can't  speak,  Owen. 

Ow.  Here's  the  pen  and  ink-horn,  and  I'll  sit  me  down,  if 
you'd  sooner  write  than  speak. 

fVid.  See,  Owen,  to  settle  your  mind,  I  would  not  wish  to  get 
that  inn. 

Ow.  Not  wish  to  get  it ! — The  new  inn,  mother — but  if  you 
had  gone  over  it,  as  I  have.  'Tis  the  very  thing  for  you.  Neat 
and  compact  as  a  nutshell,  not  one  of  them  grand  inns,  too  great 
for  the  place,  that  never  answers  no  more  than  the  bat  that's  too 
big  for  the  head,  and  that  always  blows  off. 

fVid.  No,  dear,  not  the  thing  for  me,  now  a  widow,  and  your 
sister  Mabel,  tho'  'tis  not  for  me  to  say — such  a  likely  fine  girl 
— I'd  not  be  happy  to  have  her  in  a  public  house — so  many  of 
all  sorts  that  would  be  in  it,  and  drinking,  may  be,  at  fairs  and 
funerals,  and  no  man  of  the  house,  nor  master,  nor  father  for  her. 

Ow.  Sure,  mother,  I'm  next  to  a  father  for  her.  Amn't  1  a 
brother,  and  no  brother  ever  loved  a  sister  better,  or  was  more 
jealous  of  respect  for  her  ;  and  if  you'd  be  pleasing,  I  could  be 
man  and  master  enough. 

fVid.   (laughing)  You,  ye  dear  slip  of  a  boy  ! 

Ow.  (proudly,  and  raising  his  head  high)  Slip  of  a  boy  as  I 
am  then,  and  little  as  you  think  of  me 

fVid.  Oh,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  you  !  only  I  canH  think  yoo 
big  nor  old,  Owen,  can  I  ? 

Ow.  No — nor  any  need  to  be  big  or  old,  to  keep  people  of  aD 
sorts  in  respect,  mother. 

fi^id.  Then  he  looked  like  his  father,— nlid  not  he,  Mabel  ? 

Mab.  He  did — God  bless  him  ! 
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Ow.  Now  hear  me,  mother,  for  I'm  going  to  speak  sense. 
You  need  not  listen,  Mabel. 

Mab.  liut  it's  what  1  like  to  listen  to,  sense,  especially  y  ourS| 
Owen. 

Ow,  Then  I  can't  help  it.  You  must  hear,  even  if  you  blush 
for  it. 

Mab.  Why  would  I  blush  f 

Ow,  Because  you  won't  be  able  to  help  it,  when  I  say  Mr. 
Gilbert.     See ! 

Mab.  Oh,  dear  Owen  !  that's  not  fair,     {she  falls  back  a  little,)' 

Ow,  Well,  mother,  it's  with  you  I'm  reasoning.  If  he  was 
your  son-in-law 

fVid,  Hush  !  that  he'll  never  be.  Now,  Owen,  I'll  grow  an- 
gry if  you  put  nonsense  in  the  girl's  head. 

Ow,  But  if  it's  in  the  man's  head,  it's  not  a  bit  nonsense. 

Mab,  Owen,  you  might  well  say  I  shouldn't  listen  to  you. 

{exit  Mabel. 

TVid,  There  now,  you've  drive  your  sister  off. 

Ow,  Well,  Gilbert  will  bring  her  on  again,  may  be. 

TVid,  May  be — but  that  may  be  of  yours  might  lead  us  all 
wrong,  {she  lays  her  hand  on  Owen's  arm,  and  speaks  in  a 
serious  tone)  Now,  dear,  don't  be  saying  one  word  more  to  her, 
lest  it  should  end  in  a  disappointment. 

Ow.  Still  it  is  my  notion,  'tis  Mabel  he  loves. 

fVid.  Oh  !  what  should  you  know,  dear,  o'  the  matter  ? 

Ow.  Only  having  eyes  and  ears  hke  another. 

fVid.  Then  what  hinders  him  to  speak. 

Ow.  It's  bashfulness  only,  mother.  Don't  you  know  what 
that  is  ? 

Wid.  I  do,  son.  It's  a  woman  sure,  should  know  that  best 
sure.  And  it  is  not  Mabel,  nor  a  daughter  of  mine,  nor  a  sister 
of  yours,  Owen,  should  be  more  forward  to  understand,  than 
the  man  is  to  speak, — was  the  man  a  prince. 

Ow.  Mother,  you  are  right ;  but  I'm  not  wrong  neither.  And 
since  I'm  to  say  no  more,  I'm  gone,  mother.  {exit  Owen. 

Wid.  (alone)  Now  who  could  blame  that  boy,  whatever  he- 
does  or  says  ?  It's  all  heart  he  is,  and  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly,  ex- 
cept from  want  of  thought.  But,  stay  now,  I'm  thinking  of  them 
soldiers  that  is  in  town.  {sighs)  Tfien  I  didn't  sleep  since  ever 
they  come  ;  but  whenever  I'd  be  sinking  to  rest,  starting,  and 
fancying  1  heard  the  drum  for  Owen  to  go.  (a  deep  groaning 
sish)  Och  !  and  then  the  apparition  of  Owen  in  regimentals  was 
aiore  me  ! 

Enter  Owen,  dancing  and  singing. 

"  Succett  to  my  brains,  and  succefis  to  my  tongue ; 
Success  lo  myself,  that  never  was  wrong  !" 

fVid.  What  is  it  ? — what  ails  the  boy  ? — Are  ye  mad,  Owen  ? 
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Oiv.  {capering,  and  snapping  his  fingers)  Aye,  mad  !  mad 
wiili  joy  1  am.  And  it's  joy  I  u,ive  you,  and  joy  you'll  give  me, 
mother  darling.  The  new  inn's  yours,  and  no  otlier's,  and  Gil- 
bert is  your  own  foo,  and  no  other's — but  Mabel's  for  life.  And 
is  not  there  joy  enough  for  you,  mother  f 

JVid.  Joy  ! — Oh,  too  much  !     {she  sinks  on  a  seat.) 

Ow,  I've  been  too  sudden  for  her  ! 

tVid.  No,  dear, — not  a  bit — only  just  give  me  time — to  feel 
It.  And  is  it  true  f — And  am  1  in  no  dream  now  } — And  where's 
Mabel,  dear  ? 

Ow.  Gone  to  the  well,  and  Gilbert  with  her.  We  met  her, 
and  he  tuined  off  with  her,  and  I  come  on  to  tell  you,  mother  dear. 

fVid,  Make  me  clear  and  certain  ;  for  I'm  slow  and  weak, 
dear.  Who  told  you  all  this  good  ? — And  is  it  true  ? — And  my 
child  Mabel  mavourneen  ! — Oh,  tell  me  again  it's  true. 

Ow.  True  as  hfe.  But  your  lips  are  pale  still,  and  you  all  in 
a  tremble.  So  lean  on  me,  mother,  dear,  and  come  out  into 
God's  open  air,  till  1  see  your  spirit  come  back — and  here's  your 
bonnet,  and  we'll  meet  Mabel  and  Gilbert,  and  we'll  all  go  up  to 
the  castle  to  give  thanks  to  the  lady. 

JVid.  (looking  up  to  heaven)  Thanks  !  Oh,  haven't  I  great 
reason  to  be  thankful,  if  ever  widow  had  ! 

{exeunt,  Widow  leaning  on  Owen. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  Bannow  Castle. 

Footmen  bringing  in  Baskets  of  Flowers. — Clara  and  Sir  William  Uamden. 

Cla.  Now,  my  dear  uncle,  I  want  to  consult  you. 

Sir  W.  And  welcome,  my  child.  But  if  it  is  about  flowers, 
you  could  not  consult  a  worse  person,  for  I  scarcely  know  a  rose 
from  a .     What  is  this  you  have  here — a  thistle  ? 

Cln.  Yes,  sir — and  that  is  the  very  thing  I  want  your  opinion 
about. 

Sir  fV.  Well,  my  dear,  all  I  know  about  thistles,  I  think,  is 
that  asses  love  tliistles — will  that  do  ? 

Cla.  Oh  no,  sir — pray  be  serious,  for  I  am  in  the  greatest 
hurry  to  settle  how  it  is  all  to  be.  You  know  it  is  St.  Patrick's 
day. 

Sir  W.  Yes,  and  here  is  plenty  of  shamrock,  I  see. 

Cla.  Yes,  here  is  the  shamrock — the  rose,  the  ever  blowing 
rose — and  the  thistle.  And  as  we  are  to  have  Scotch,  English, 
and  Irish  at  our  little  fete  champetre  this  evening,  don't  you  tliink 
it  would  be  pretty  to  have  the  tents  hung  with  the  rose,  tliistle, 
and  shamrock  joined  .'* 

Sir  IV.  Very  pretty,  my  dear  ;  and  I  am  glad  there  are  to  be 
tenis,  otherwise  a  fete  champetre  in  the  month  of  March,  would 
give  me  the  rheumatism,  even  to  think  of. 

Cla.  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  not  at  all.  You  will  be  snug  and  warm 
in  the  green  house. 
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Sir  W.  Well,  Clara,  dispose  of  me  as  you  please, — I  am  en- 
tirely at  your  service  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

Cla.  Thank  you,  sir — you  are  the  best  of  uncles,  guardians, 
and  friends. 

(Miss  O'Hara  goes  back,  and  appears  to  be  giving  directions  to  the  servants.) 

Sir  fV.  Uncle,  nature  made  me — guardian,  your  father  made 
me — friend,  you  made  me  yourself,  Clara.  (Sir  William  comes 
forward^  and  speaks  a^  in  reverie.)  And  evermore  my  friend- 
ship for  her  shall  continue,  though  my  guardianship  is  over.  I 
am  glad  I  conquered  my  indolence,  and  came  to  Ireland  with 
her  ;  for  a  cool  English  head  will  be  wanting  to  guide  that  warm 
Irish  heart.  And  here  1  stand  counsel  for  prudence  against 
generosity  ! 

Cla.  (advancing  to  him  playfully)  A  silver  penny  for  your 
thoughts,  uncle. 

Sir  IV.  Shall  I  never  teach  you  economy — such  extravagance, 
to  give  a  penny,  and  a  silver  penny  for  what  you  may  have  for 
nothing. 
,  Cla.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing — speak  again. 

Sir  W.  I  was  thinking  of  you,  my — ward  no  longer. 

Cla.  Ward  always,  pray,  sir.  Whatever  I  may  be  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  1  am  not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  yet,  in  ray 
own  opinion,  nor  in  yours,  I  suspect.  So  I  pray  you,  uncle,  let 
me  still  have  the  advantage  of  your  counsel  and  guidance. 

Sir  W.  Yon  ask  for  my  advice,  Clara.  Now  let  me  see 
whether  you  will  take  it. 

Cla.  I  am  ail  attention. 

Sir  TV.  You  know  you  must  allow  me  a  little  prosing.  You 
arc  an  heiress,  Clara — a  rich  heiress — an  Irish  heiress.  You 
desire  to  do  good,  don't  you  ? 

Cla.  (with  eagerness)  With  all  my  heart ! — with  all  my  soul ! 

Sir  W.  That  is  not  enough,  Clara.  You  must  not  only  de- 
sire to  do  good,  you  must  know  how  to  do  it. 

Cla.  Since  you,  uncle,  know  that  so  well,  you  will  teach  it 
to  me. 

Sir  W.  Dear,  flattering  girl — ^but  you  shall  not  flatter  me  out 
of  the  piece  of  advice  I  have  ready  for  you.  Promise  me  two 
things. 

Cla.  And  first,  for  your  first. 

Sir  TV.  Finish  whatever  you  begin.  Good  beginnings,  it  is 
said,  make  good  endings  ;  but  great  beginnings  often  make  little 
endings,  or,  in  this  country,  no  endings  at  all.  Finis — coronat 
opus — and  that  crown  is  wanting  wherever  I  turn  my  eyes.  Of 
the  hundred  magnificent  things  your  munificent  father  began 

Cla.  {interrupting)  Oh,  sir,  spare  my  father  ! — I  promise  you 
that  /  will  finish  whatever  I  begin.     What's  your  next  command. 

Sir  TV,  Promise  me  that  you  will  never  make  a  promise  to  a 
tenant,  nor  any  agreement  about  business,  but  in  writing — and 
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empower  me  to  say  that  you  will  never  keep  any  verbal  promise 
about  business — then,  none  such  will  ever  be  claimed. 

Cla.  I  promise  you Stay  ! — This  is  a  promise  about  bus- 
iness, I, must  give  it  to  you  in  writing. 

Miss  O'Hara  sits  down  to  a  writing-table,  and  writes. 

Sir  W.  (looking  out  of  the  window)  1  hope  1  have  been  early 
enough  in  giving  this  my  second  piece  of  advice,  worth  a  hun- 
dred sequins — for  I  see  the  yard  is  crowded  with  gray-coated 
suitors,  and  the  table  here  is  already  covered  witli  letters  and 
petitions. 

Mits  O^H.  Yes,  uncle,  but  I  have  not  read  half  of  them  yet. 

(Presenu  the  written  promise  to  Sir  William.) 

Sir  W.  Thank  you,  my  dear  ;  and  you  will  be  thankful  to  me 
for  this,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 

Cla.  And  whilst  you  are  ahve  and  here,  if  you  please,  uncle. 
Now,  sir,  since  you  are  so  kind  to  say  that  your  time  is  at  my 
disposal,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  come  with  me  to  these 
gray-coated  suitors,  and  let  us  give  answers  to  these  poor  peti- 
tioners, who,  "  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray."  {jLakes  vp  a 
bundle  of  papers.) 

Sir  IV,  {taking  a  letter  from  his  pocket)  First,  my  dear  neice, 
I  must  add  to  the  number.  1  have  a  httle  business.  A  petition 
to  present  from  a  protege  of  mine. 

Cla.  A  protegee  of  yours  ! — Then  it  is  granted,  whatever  it  be. 

Sir  fV.  {smiling)  Recollect  your  promise,  Clara. 

Cla,  Oh,  true — it  must  be  in  writing,  {she  goes  hastily  to 
the  writing'table  and  takes  vp  a  pen,) 

Sir  W,  Read  before  you  write,  my  dear — I  insist  upon  it. 

Cla,  Oh,  sir,  when  it  is  a  request  of  yours,  how  can  I  grant 
it  soon  enough  f  But  it  shall  be  done  in  the  way  you  like  best- 
slowly — deliberately — (opening  the  letter) — in  minuet  time. 
And  I  will  look  before  1  leap — and  Til  read  before  1  write. 
(she  reads  the  signature)  Gilbert.  Honest  Gilbert,  how  glad  I 
shall  be  to  do  any  thing  for  you,  independently  of  your  master. 
(reads  oji^  suddenly  lets  the  letter  drop,  and  clasps  her  hands) 
Sir.  Uncle,  my  dear  uncle,  how  unloriunaie  1  am  !  Wijy  did 
not  you  ask  me  an  hour  ago  f — Withiu  this  hour  I  have  promis- 
ed the  new  inn  to  another  person. 

Sir  fV.  Indeed! — That  is  unfortunate.  My  poor  Gilbert  will 
be  sadly  disappointed. 

Cla,  How  vexed  I  am  ! — But  I  never  should  have  thought  of 
Gilbert  for  the  inn, — I  fancied  he  disHkcd  Ireland  so  much,  that 
be  would  never  have  settled  here. 

Sir,  W'  So  thought  1  till  this  morning.  But  love,  my  dear — 
love  is  lord  of  all.     Poor  Gilbert ! 

Cla,  Poor  Gilbert ! — I  am  so  sorry  I  did  not  know  this  sooner. 
Of  all  people,  I  should  for  my  own  part  have  preferred  Gilbert 
fbr  the  inn,  be  would  have  kept  it  so  welL 
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Sir  W.  He  would  so.     (^t^g***) 

Cla.  I  do  so  blame  myself — I  have  been  so  precipitate,  so 
foolish,  so  wrong — without  consulting  you  even. 

Sir  W,  Nay,  my  dear,  I  have  been  as  wrong,  as  foolish,  as 
precipitate  as  you, — for  before  I  consulted  you,  I  told  Gilbert 
that  1  could  almost  ptomise  that  he  should  have  the  inn  in  con- 
sequence of  my  recommendation.  And  upon  the  strength  of 
that  almost  he  is  gone  a  courting.  My  dear,  we  are  both  a  cou- 
ple of  fools  ;  but  I  am  an  old — you  are  a  young  one.  There 
is  a  wide  difference.     Let  that  comfort  you. 

Cla,  Oh,  sir,  nothing  comforts  me,  I  am  so  provoked  with 
myself, — and  you  will  be  so  provoked  with  me,  when  I  tell  you 
how  silly  I  have  been. 

Sir  W.  Pray  tell  me. 

Cla,  Would  you  believe  that  I  have  literally  given  it  for  a 
song.  A  man  sent  me  this  morning  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  heir- 
ess of  Bannow.  The  verses  struck  my  fancy — I  suppose  be- 
cause they  flattered  me.  And  with  the  verses  came  a  petition 
setting  forth  claims,  and  a  tenant's  right  and  fair  promises,  and  a 
proposal  for  the  new  inn  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  I  rash- 
ly wrote  t  bese  words — "  Tht  poet^s  petition  is  granted,'*^ 

Sir  W,  A  promise  in  writing  too  ! — My  dear  Clara,  I  cannot 
flatter  you — this  certainly  is  not  a  wise  transaction.  So,  to  re- 
ward a  poet,  you  made  him  an  inn-keeper.  Well,  I  have  known 
wiser  heads,  to  reward  a  poet,  make  him  an  exciseman. 

Cla,  But,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  so  silly  as  they  were,  for  I  did 
not  make  the  poet  an  inn-keeper, — he  is  one  already. 

Sir  fV,  An  inn-keeper  already  !— Who  do  you  mean  f 

Cla.  A  man  with  a  strange  name — or  a  name  that  will  sound 
strange  to  your  English  ears — Christy  Gallagher. 

Sir  fV.  A  rogue  and  a  drunken  dog,  I  understand — but  be  is 
a  poet,  and  knows  how  to  flatter  the  heiress  of  Bannow. 

Cla,  (striking  her  forehead)  Silly,  silly  Clara  ! 

Sir  W'  (chan(ring;  his  tone  from  irony  to  kindness)  Come, 
my  dear  Clara,  I  will  not  torment  you  any  more.  You  deserve 
to  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  by  your  precipitation  ; 
but  1  believe  this  time,  you  have  done  little  or  none,  at  least  none 
that  is  irremediable  ;  and  you  have  made  Gilbert  happy,  1  hope 
and  believe,  tho'  without  intending  it. 

Cfa,   My  dear  uncle,  you  set  my  heart  at  ease — but  explain. 

Sir  fF.  Ttieii,  'ny  doar,  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  dauichter 
of  this  Christy  What'do-you-call-him^  is  the  lady  of  Gilbert's 
thoughts. 

Cla,  I  see  it  all  in  an  instant.  That's  delightful.  .We  can 
pension  off  the  drunken  old  father,  and  Gilbert  and  the  daugh- 
ter will  keep  the  inn.  Gilbert  is  in  the  green-house,  preparing 
the  coloured  lamps^et  us  go  and  speak  to  him  this  minute,  and 
settle  it  all. 
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Sir  W.  Speak  to  him  of  his  loves  f — Oh,  my  dear,  you'd 
kill  him  on  the  spot.     He  is  so  hashlul,  he'd  blush  to  death. 
Cla.  Well,  sir,  do  you  go  alone,  and  1  will  keep  far,  far  aloof. 

(exeunt  at  opposite  sides, 

SCENE  m.— Parlour  of  the  Inn. 

Christy  and  Miss  Gallagher. 

Chr.  [to  Miss  Gallagher,  slapping  her  on  her  back)  Hould 
up  your  head,  child,  there's  money  bid  for  you. 

Miss  G,  Lord,  father,  what  a  thump  on  the  back  to  salute  one 
witli.  Well,  sir,  and  if  money  is  bid  for  me,  no  wonder.  I  sup- 
pose it's  because  1  have  money. 

Chr.  That's  all  the  rason — ^you've  hit  it,  Florry.  It's  money 
that  love  always  looks  for  now.  So  you  may  be  proud  to  Jarn 
the  news  I  have  for  you,  which  will  fix  Mr.  Gilbert,  your  bach- 
elor, for  life,  I'll  engage — and  make  him  speak  out  you'll  see, 
afore  night-fall.  We  have  the  new  inn,  dear  ! — I've  got  tlie 
.promise  here  under  her  own  hand-writing. 

Miss  G.  Indeed  ! — Well,  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  out 
of  this  hole,  which  is  not  fit  for  a  rat  or  a  christian  to  live  in — 
and  I'll  have  my  musick  and  my  piano  in  the  back  parlour,genteeI. 

Chr.  Oh,  Ferrinafad,  are  you  there  ? — It's  your  husband  must 
go  to  that  expinse,  my  precious,  if  he  chooses  twingling  and 
tweedlingy  instead  of  the  puddings  and  apple-pies — that  you'll 
settle  betwix  yees  ;  and  in  the  honey-moon,  do  doubt,  you've 
cunning  enough  to  compass  that,  and  more. 

Miss  G.  To  be  sure,  sir,  and  before  1  come  to  the  honey- 
moon, I  promise  you  ;  for  I  won't  become  part  or  parcel  of  any 
man  that  ever  wore  a  head,  except  he's  musick  in  his  soul  enough 
to  allow  me  my  piano  in  the  back  parlour. 

Chr.  Asy  !  asy  !  Ferrinafad — don't  be  talking  about  the  piano- 
forte, till  you  are  married.  Don't  he  showing  the  halter  too  soon 
to  the  shy  horse — it's  with  the  sieve  of  oats  you'll  catch  him  ; 
and  his  head  once  in  the  sieve,  you  have  the  halter  on  him  clane. 
Pray,  after  all,  tell  me,  Florry,  the  truth — did  Mr.  Gilbert  ever 
ax  you  i 

Miss  G.  La,  sir,  what  a  coarse  question.  His  eyes  have  said 
as  much  a  million  of  times. 

Chr.  That's  good — but  not  in  law,  dear.  For  see  you  could 
not  shue  a  man  in  the  four  courts  for  a  breach  of  promise  made 
only  with  the  eyes,  jewel.  It  must  be  with  the  tongue  afore 
witness,  mind,  or  under  the  hand,  sale,  or  mark.     Look  to  that. 

Miss  G.  But,  dear  sir,  Mr.  Gilbert  is  so  tongue-tied  with  that 
English  bashfulness. 

Chr.  Then  Irish  impudence  must  cut  the  string  of  that  tongue, 
Florry.     Lave  that  to  me,  unless  you'd  rather  yourself. 

Miss  G.  Lord,  sir — what  a  rout  about  one  man,  when,  if  I 
please,  I  might  have  a  dozen  lovers. 
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Chr.  Be  the  same  more  or  less.  But  one  rich  bachelor's 
worth  a  dozen  poor,  that  is,  for  the  article  of  a  husband. 

Miss  G,  And  I  dare  say  the  Drum-major  is  rich  enough,  sir 
— for  all  Scotchmen,  they  say,  is  fond  of  money  and  aconomie  ; 
and  I'd  rather  after  all  be  the  lady  of  a  miUtary  man.     (sings) 

"  ril  live  no  more  at  home, 
But  I'll  follow  with  ibc  drum, 
And  I'll  be  captaiu't  lad^^,  oh  1" 

Chr.  Florry  !  Florry  !  mind  you  would  not  fall  between  two 
stools,  and  nobody  to  pity  you. 

Enter  Biddy. 

Miss  G.  Well,  what  is  it  ? 

Bid.  The  bed.  I  was  seeing  was  the  room  empty,  that  I 
might  make  it ;  for  it's  only  turned  up  it  is,  when  I  was  called 
off  to  send  in  dinner.  So  T  believe  I'd  best  make  it  now,  for 
tlie  room  will  be  wanting  for  the  tea -drinking,  and  what  not. 

Miss  Gr.  Aye  make  the  bed  do,  sure  it's  asy,  and  no  more 
about  it ; — ^you've  talked  enough  about  it  to  make  twenty  beds, 
one  harder  nor  the  other, — if  talk  would  do.  (Biddy  goes  to 
make  the  bed)  And  I'm  sure  there's  not  a  girl  in  the  parish  does 
less  in  the  day,  for  all  the  talk  you  keep.  Now  I'll  just  tell  all 
you  didn't  do,  that  you  ought  this  day,  Biddy. 

(While  Miss  Gallagher  is  speaking  to  Biddy,  Mr.  Gallagher  opens  apress— poun  out, 
and  dwallows  a  dram. 

Chr,  Oh,  that  would  be  too  long  telling,  Florry — and  that'll 
keep  cool.  Lave  her  now,  and  you  may  take  your  scold  out 
another  time.  I  want  to  spake  to  you.  What's  this  I  wanted 
to  say  ? — My  memory's  confusing  itself.  Oh,  this  was  it, — I 
didn't  till  you  liow  I  got  this  promise  of  the  inn.  I  did  it  nately, 
— I  got  it  for  a  song. 

Miss  G.  You're  joking, — and  I  believe,  sir,  you're  not  over 
and  above  sober.     There's  a  terrible  strong  smell  of  the  whiskey,* 

Chr.  No,  the  whiskey's  not  strong  dear,  at-all-at-all — You 
may  keep  smelling  what  way  you  plase,  but  I'm  as  sober  as  a 
judge,  still, — and,  drunk  or  sober,  always  knows  and  knewedon 
which  side  my  bread  was  buttered  : — got  it  for  a  song,  I  tell  you, 
— a  bit  of  a  complimeniBry,  adulatory  scroll,  that  the  young  lady 
fancied — and  she,  slap-dash,  Lord  love  her,  and  keep  her  always 
so  !  writes  at  the  bottom,  granted  the  poefs  petition. 

Miss  G.  And   where  on  earth,  then,  did  you  get  that  song  ? 

Chr.  Where  but  in  my  brains  should  f  get  it  f — I  could  do 
that  much  any  way,  1  suppose,  though  it  was  not  my  luck  to  be 
cdicated  at  Ferrinafad. 

(Miss  Gallagher  looks  back  and  sees  Biddy  behind  her.    Miss  Gallagher  gives  her  a 
box  on  the  ear. 

Miss  G.  Manners  !  That's  to  teach  ye. 
Bid.  Manners  ! — Where  would  I  larn  them — when  I  was 
64 
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enljr  waiting  the  right  time  to  ax  yoa  what  I'd  do,  for  a  clane 
pillow  case. 

Miss  O* .  Why  tarn  that  you  have  inside  out,  and  no  more 
about  it* 

Ckr.  And  turn  yourself  out  of  this,  if  you  plase.  (he  turns 
Biddy  out  by  the  shoulders)  Let  me  hear  you  singing  Baltiorvm 
in  the  kitchen,  for  security  that  you're  not  hearing  my  sacrets. 
There  she's  singing  it  now,  and  we're  snug  ;  tell  me  when  she 
stops,  and  I'll  stop  myself. 

Miss  G.  Then  there's  the  girl  ceased  singing.  There's  some- 
body's come  in,  into  the  kitchen,  may  be  it's  the  Dniin-major. 
I'll  go  see.  (exit  Miss  Gallagher. 

Chr.  (solus)  There  she's  off  now  !  And  1  must  after  her, 
else  she'll  spoil  her  market,  and  my  own.  But  look  ye,  now — 
if  I  shouldn't  find  her  agreeable  to  marry  this  Mr.  Gilbert,  the 
man  I've  laid  out  for  her,  why  here's  a  good  stick  that  will  bring 
her  to  rason  in  the  last  resort.  For  there's  no  other  way  of  ra- 
soning  with  Ferrinafad.  {exit  Christy. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Garden  of  the  Widow  Larken's  Cottage. 

Owen  and  Mabel. 

Ow.  How  does  my  mother  bear  the  disappointment,  Mabel, 
about  the  inn. 

Mob.  Then  to  outward  appearance,  she  did  not  lake  it  so 
much  to  heart,  as  I  expected  she  would.  But  I'm  sure  she  frets 
inwardly— -because  she  had  been  in  such  hopes,and  in  such  spirits, 
and  so  proud  to  think  how  well  her  children  would  all  be  settled. 

Ow.  Ob,  bow  sorry  I  am  I  told  her  in  that  hurry,  the  good 
news  1  heard,  and  all  to  disappoint  her  afterwardsi  aad  break 
ber  heart  with  it. 

Mob.  No,  she  has  too  good  a  heart  to  break  for  the  likes. — 
She'll  hold  up  again  after  the  first  disappointmeat— sbe'U  strug- 
gle on  for  our  sakes,  Owen. 

Ow.  She  will, — but  Mabel  dearest,  what  do  you  tbiak  of 
Gilbert  ? 

Mab.  (turning  avmy)  I  strive  not  to  think  of  him  at  all. 

Ow.  But  sure  I  was  not  wrong  there— he  told  me  as  much  as 
that  he  loved  you. 

Mab.  Then  he  never  told  me  that  much. 

Ow.  No  !  What,  not  when  he  walked  with  you  to  the  weH. 

Mab.  No.     What  made  you  think  he  did  f 

Ow.  Why,  the  words  he  said  about  you  when  he  tnet  lae,  was 
— ^Where's  your  sister  Mabel  f'^— Crone  to  the  well,  Gilbert,  says 
I: — and  do  you  think  a  man  that  has  a  question  to  ask  her, 
might  make  bold  to  step  a(\er  ber,  says  he.  Such  a  man  as  you 
—why  not,  says  I.  Then  he  stood  still  and  twirled  a  rose  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  he  said  nothing,  and  I  no  more,  till  he 
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Stooped  down,  and  from  the  grass  where  we  stood,  pulled  a 
sprig  of  clover  : — is  not  this  what  you  call  shamrock  ?  says  he, 
-—It  is,  says  I.  Then  be  puts  the  shamrock  along  with  the 
rose — How  would  that  do  ?  says  he. 

Mab.  Did  be  say  that,  Owen  f 

Ow.  Yes,  or,  how  would  they  look  together  f-*— Or,  would 
they  do  together  f — ^Or  some  words  that  way  ;  I  can't  be  par- 
ticular to  the  word, — you  know  he  speaks  different  from  us,  but 
that  surely  was  the  sense  ;  and  I  minded  too,  be  bktshed  up  to 
the  roots,  and  1  pitied  him,  and  answered 

Mub.  Oh,  what  did  you  answer  f 

Ow.  I  answered  and  said,  i  thought  they'd  do  rery  well  to- 
gether, and  that  it  was  good  when  the  Irish  Shamrock  and  the 
English  Rose  was  united. 

Jtfa6.  {hiding  her  face  with  her  hands)  Oh,  Owen,  that  was 
too  plain. 

Ow.  Plain  ! — not  at  all,— 4t  was  not.  It's  only  your  tender- 
ness makes  you  feel  it  too  plain, — for  listen  to  me,  Mabel.— 
{taking  her  hand  from  her  face)  Sure,  if  it  had  any  meaning 
particular,  it's  as  strong  for  Miss  Gallagher,  as  Tor  any  body  else. 

Mab.  That's  true  : — and  may  be  it  was  that  way  he  took  h, 
—and  may  be  it  is  her  he  was  thinking  of-' — 

Ow.  When  he  asked  me  for  you  i — But  I'll  not  mislead  you, 
I'll  say  nothing, — for  it  was  a  shame  he  did  not  speak  out,  after 
all  the  encouragement  be  got  from  me. 

Mab.  Then  he  did  get  encouragement  from  you  f 

Ow.  That  is — {smiling)  taking  it  the  other  way,  he  might 
understand  it  so,  if  he  had  any  conscience.  Come  now,  Mabel, 
when  he  went  to  the  well,  what  did  he  say  to  you  f  For  I  am 
sure  he  said  something. 

Mab.  Then  he  said  nothing, — ^but  just  put  the  rose  and 
shamrock  into  my  hand. 

Ow.  O  !  did  he  ? — And  what  did  you  say  ? 

Mab.  I  said  nothing. — What  could  I  say  ? 

Ow.  I  wish  I'd  been  with  you,  Mabel. 

Mab.  I'm  glad  you  were  not,  Owen. 

Ow.  Well,  what  did  he  say  next  ? 

Mab.  I  tell  you  he  said  nothing,  but  cleared  bis  throat  and 
hemmed,  as  he  does  often. 

Ow.  What,  all  the  way  to  the  weO  and  backj  nothing  but 
hem,  and  clear  his  throat  f 

Mab.  Nothing  in  life. 

Ow.  Why,  then,  the  man's  a  fool  or  a  rogue. 

M(d>.  Oh,  don't  say  that  any  way, — but  there's  my  mother 
coming  in  from  the  field.  How  weak  she  walks-^I  must  go  in 
to  bear  her  company  spinning. 

Ow.  And  I'll  be  in  by  the  time  I've  settled  all  here.  t(extiMab. 
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Ow.  (solus)  Oh  !  1  know  bow  keenly  Mabel  feels  all,  though 
she  speaks  so  mild.  Then  l^m  cut  to  the  heart  by  this  behaviour 
of  Gilbert's  ; — sure  he  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  be  jesting  \^iih 
her  ! — he's  an  Englishman,  and  may  be  he  thinks  no  harm  to 
jilt  an  Irishwoman.  But  I'll  show  him, — but  then  if  he  never 
asked  her  the  question,  how  can  we  say  any  thing  ? — Oh  !  the 
thing  is,  he's  a  snug  man,  and  money's  at  the  bottom  of  all, — and 
since  Christy's  to  have  the  new  inn,  and  Miss  Gallagher  has  the 
money  ! — Well,  it's  all  over,  and  1  don't  know  what  will  become 
of  me. 

Enter  Mr.  Andrew  Hope. 

Hope.  My  gude  lad,  may  your  name  be  Larken  ? 

Ow.  It  is,  sir.  Owen  Larken,  at  your  service — the  son  of 
the  widow  Larken. 

Hope.  Then  I  have  to  thank  your  family  for  their  goodness  to 
my  puir  brother,  years  ago.  And  for  yourself,  your  friend,  Mr. 
Christy  Gallagher,  has  been  teUing  me  you  can  play  the  bugle  f 

Ow.  I  can,  sir. 

Hope.  And  we  want  a  bugle,  and  the  pay'*  6fteen  guineas, 
and  I'd  sooner  give  it  to  you  than  three  others  that  has  applied, 
if  you'll  list. 

Ow.  Fifteen  guineas ! — Oh  !  if  I  could  send  that  money 
home  to  my  mother, — but  I  must  ask  her  consent.  Sir,  she 
lives  convenient,  just  in  this  cabin  here,  would  you  be  pleased 
to  step  in  with  me,  and  I'll  ask  her  consent. 

Hope.  That's  right,  lead  on,  my  douce  lad,  you  ken  the  way. 

(exeunt. 


SCENE  v.— Kitchen   of  the   widow  Larken's  Cottage.— A 
door  is  seen  open^  into  an  inner  Room. 

Mabel  alone.    Sitting  near  the  door  of  the  inner  nioin,  tpinaing  and  aioging.* 

» 

Sleep,  mother  sJeep  !  in  slumber  blett. 
It  joys  my  heart  to  see  thee  rest. 
Unfell  in  sleep,  thy  load  of  sorrow, 
Breathe  free  and  tbuoghiless  of  to-morrow ; 
And  long,  and  light  thy  slumbers  last, 
In  happy  dreams  forget  the  past. 

8leep,  mother,  sleep  !  thy  slumbers  blest, 

It  joys  my  heart  to  see  tnee  rest. 

Many's  the  ni^ht  she  wak'd  for  me, 
To  narse  my  nelpless  infancy  -. 
While  cradled  on  her  patient  arm. 
She  hosh'd  me  with  the  mcAher's  charm. 

Sleep,  mother,  sleep !  thy  slumber's  blest, 

It  joys  my  heart  to  see  thee  resL 

And  be  it  mine  to  soothe  thy  age, 
With  tender  care  thy  grief  assuage. 
This  hope  is  left  to  poorest  poor. 
And  ricnest  child  can  do  no  more. 

Sleep,  mother,  sleep !  thy  slumber's  blest, 

It  joys  my  heart  to  see  thee  rest 

• 
*  This  tong  is  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Webbe. 
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(While  Mabel  is  singing  the  second  stanza,  Owen  and  Andrew  Hope  enter.  Mr.  Hope 
stops  >hort  ami  liiiteus — he  makes  a  aiga  to  Owen  to  stand  btill,  and  not  to  interrupt  Mabel 
— while  Owen  approaches  her  ou  tiptoe.) 

Hope,  {says  aside)  She  takes  my  fancy  back  to  dear  Scot- 
land, to  my  ane  hame,  and  my  ane  mitber,  and  my  ane  Kate. 
Oil;.  So,  Mabel !  1  thought  you  never  sung  for  strangers  f 

(Mabel  turns  and  sees  Mr.  Hope.    She  rises  and  curtsies. 

Hope,  {advancing  softly)  1  fear  to  disturb  the  mother,  whose 
slumbers  are  so  blest,  and  I'd  fain  hear  tliat  lullaby  again.  If 
the  voice  stop,  the  mother  may  miss  it,  and  wake. 

Mab»  (looking  into  the  room  in  which  her  mother  sleeps^  then 
closing  the  door  gently)  No,  sir, — she'll  not  miss  my  voice  now, 
I  thank  you,  she  is  quite  sound  asleep. 

Ow.  This  is  Mr.  Andrew  Hope,  Mabel — you  might  remem- 
ber one  of  his  name,  a  sergeant  Hope. 

Mab.  Ah  !  I  mind  !  he  that  was  sick  with  us,  some  time  back. 

Hjpe.  Aye,  my  brother  that's  dead,  and  that  your  gude 
mither  was  so  tender  of,  when  sick,  charged  me  to  tbank  you  aU, 
and  so  from  my  soul,  I  do. 

Mab.  'Twas  little  my  poor  mother  could  do,  nor  any  of  us  for 
him,  even  then,  tho'  we  could  do  more  then  than  we  could  now, 
and  I'm  glad  he  chanced  to  be  with  us  in  our  better  days. 

Hope.  And  I'm  sorry  you  ever  fell  upon  worse  days,  for  you 
deserve  the  best ;  and  will  have  such  again,  1  trust.  All  I  can  say 
is  this — that  gif  your  brother  here  gangs  with  me,  he  shall  find 
a  brother's  care  through  life,  fra'  me. 

Ow.  I  wouldn't  doubt  you, — and  that  you  know,  Mabel,  would 
be  a  great  point,  to  have  a  friend  secure  in  the  regiment,  if  I 
thought  of  going. 

Mab.  TjT— Oh  !  what  are  you  thinking  of,  Owen  ? — What  is 
it  you're  talking  of  going  ? — {turning  towards  the  door  of  her 
mother^s  room  suddenly)  Take  care,  but  she'd  wake  and  hear 
you,  and  she'd  never  sleep  easy  again. 

Ow.  And  do  you  think  so  f 

Mab.  Do  I  think  so  f — Am  not  I  sure  of  it  f  and  you  too, 
Owen,  if  you'd  take  time  to  think  and  feel. 

Ow.  Why,  there's  no  doubt  but  it's  hard,  when  the  mother 
has  reared  the  son,  for  him  to  quit  her  as  soon  as  he  can  go 
alone.  But  it  is  what  I  was  thinking, — it  is  only  the  militia  you 
know,  and  I'd  not  be  going  out  of  the  three  kingdoms,  ever  at 
all  ;  and  I  could  be  sending  money  home  to  my  mother,  like 
Johnny  Reel  did  to  his. 

Mab.  Money  is  it  ?  Then  there's  no  money  you  could  send 
her — not  the  full  of  Lough  Erne  itself,  in  golden  guineas,  could 
make  her  amends  for  the  loss  of  yourself,  Owen,  and  you  know 
that. 

Hope.  And  I  am  not  the  man  that  would  entice  you  to  list,  or 
gang  with  me,  io  contradiction  to  your  duty  at  home,  or  your  in- 
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tercist  abroad.  So,  {turning  to  Mabel)  do  not  look  on  me  as 
the  tempter  to  evil,  nor  with  distrust,  as  you  do,  kind  sister,  as 
you  are,  and  hke  my  own  Kate.  But  bear  me  coolly,  and  with- 
out prejudice,  for  it  is  his  gude  I  wish. 

Mab.  I  am  listening  then,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  if  I  looked 
a  doubt. 

Hope.  The  gude  mother  must  wish  above  all  things  here  be- 
low, the  weal  and  advancement^  and  the  honour  of  her  bairns  ; 
and  she  would  not  let  the  son  be  tied  to  her  apron-strings,  for 
any  use  or  profit  to  herself,  but  ever  wish  him  to  do  the  best  in 
life  for  his  sel'.     Is  not  this  trudi,  gude  friends,  plain  truth  f 

Mab.  It  is  then, — I  own  that.     Truth  and  sense  too. 

Ow.  Now,  see  there,  Mabel. 

Hope.  And  better  for  him  to.do  something  abroad,  than  dig- 
ging at  home  ;  and  in  the  army  he  might  get  on, — and  here's 
the  bugle-boy's  pay. 

Mab.  Is  it  a  bugle-boy  you  are  thinking  of  making  him  ? 

Hope.  That's  the  only  thing  I  could  make  him.  I  wish  I 
could  offer  better. 

Mab.  Then,  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  I  wouldn't  doubt  ye — and 
it  would  be  very  well  for  a  common  boy  that  could  only  dig  : — 
but  my  brother's  no  common  boy,  sir. 

Ow.  Oh,  Mabel  ! 

Mab.  Hush,  Owen  !  for  it's  the  truth  I'm  telling,  and  if  to 
your  face,  I  can't  help  it.  You  may  hide  the  face,  but  I  won't 
hide  the  truth. 

Hope.  Then  speak  oh,  my  wartn-hearted  lassy,  speak  on. 

Mab.  Then,  sir,  he  got  an  edication  while  ever  my  poor 
father  lived  and  no  better  scholar,  they  said,  for  the  teaching  he 
got  : — ^but  all  was  given  over  when  the  father  died,  and  the 
troubles  came,  and  Owen,  as  he  ought,  give  himself  up  entirely 
for  my  mother,  to  help  her,  a  widow.  But  it's  not  digpng  and 
slaving  he  is  to  be  always  :  it's  with  the  head,  as  my  father  used 
to  say,  he'll  make  more  than  the  hands  ;  and  we  hope  to  get  a 
clerk's  place  for  him  sometime,  or  there  will  be  a  schoolmaster 
wanting  in  this  town,  and  that  will  be  what  he  would  be  fit  for, 

and  not ^but  it's  not  civil,  before  you,  a  soldier,  sir,  to  say 

the  rest. 

Hope.  Fear  not,  you  will  not  give  offence. 

Mab.  And  not  to  be  spending  bis  breath,  blowing  throngh  a 
horn  all  his  days,  for  the  sake  of  wearing  a  fine  red  coat.  I 
beg  your  pardon  again,  sir,  if  I  say  too  much,  but  it's  to  save 
my  brother,  and  my  mother. 

Hope.  I  like  you  the  better  for  all  you've  said  for  both. 

Ow.  And  I'm  off  entirely.     I'll  not  list,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

(Mabel  clasps  ber  hands  joyfully,  theo  embraces  her  broiber. 

Hope.  And  111  not  ask  you  to  list, — and  I  would  not  have 
asked  it  at  all ; — ^but  tliat  a  friend  of  yours  told  me  it  would  be 
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the  greatest  service  I  could  do  you,  and  that  it  was  the  thing  of 
all  others  you  wished. 

Ouf.  That  friend  was  Christy  Gallagher,*-but  be  was  mis- 
taken-^that's  all. 

M(jA.  I  hope  that^s  ail.  But  P?e  no  dependence  on  him  for 
a  friend,  nor  has  my  mother. 

Ow.  Why,  he  was  saying  to  me,  and  I  could  not  say  against 
it,  that  he  had  a  right  to  propose  for  the  inn,  if  he  could,  though 
Gilbert  and  we  wanted  to  get  it. 

Mob.  Then  I  wonder  why  Cbrbty  should  be  preferred  rather 
than  my  mother. 

Ow.  Then  that's  a  wonder, — and  I  can't  understand  how  that 
was- 

Hope.-  I  have  one  more  thing  to  say,  or  to  do,  which  I  should 
like  better  if  you'll  give  me  leave.  If  there's  a  difficulty  aboot 
the  rent  of  this  new  inn  that  you  are  talking  of,  1  have  a  little 
spare  money,  and  you're  welcome  to  it ; — I  consider  it  as  a  debt 
of  my  brother's,  which  I  am  bound  to  pay — so  no  obligation  in 
life, — tell  me  how  much  will  do.     {takes  out  his  purse.) 

Ow.  and  Mob.  You  are  very  kind,  you  are  very  good. 

Hope.  No,  1  am  not, — I  am  only  just.  Say  only  how  much 
will  do. 

Ow.  Alas  !  money  won't  do  now,  sir,  it's  all  settled,  and 
Christy  says  he  has  a  promise  of  it  in  writing  from  the  lady. 

Hope.  May  be  this  Christy  might  sell  his  interest,  and  we  will 
see, — I  will  not  say  till  1  6nd  I  can  do.  Fare  ye  weel  till  we 
meet,  as  I  hope  we  shall,  at  the  dance  that's  to  be  at  the  castle. 
The  band  is  to  be  there,  and  1  with  them,  and  I  shall  hope  for 
this  lassy's  hand  in  the  dance. 

Mah.  (aside)  And  Gilbert  that  never  asked  me  ! — (aloud) 
1  thank  you  kindly,  sir,  ]  shan't  go  to  the  dance  at-all-at-all,  1 
believe, — my  mother  had  better  take  her  rest,  and  i  must  stay 
with  her — a  good  night  to  you  kindly. 

(exit  Mabel  into  her  mother^s  room. 

Hope.  This  sister  of  yours  would  leave  me  no  heart  to  carry 
back  to  Scotland,  1  fear,  but  that  I'm  a  married  man  already, 
and  have  my  own  luve, — a  Kate  of  my  own,  that's  as  fair  as 
she,  and  as  gude,  and  that's  saying  much. 

Ow.  (aside)  Much  more  than  Florinda  Gallagher  will  like  to 
hear. 

Hope.  I  shall  thank  you  if  you  will  teach  me,  for  my  Kate, 
the  words  of  that  song  your  sister  was  singing  when  we  came  in. 

Ow.  I  believe  it's  to  flatter  me,  you  say  this,  for  that  song  8 
my  writing. 

Hope.  Yours  f 

Ow.  Mine,  such  as  it  is. 

Hope.  Sic  a  'an  as  you  are  then,  I'm  glad  you  are  not  to  be  a 
bugle-boy.     Your  sister  is  right. 
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Ow.  I'll  teach  you  the  words  as  we  go  along. 

Hope.  Do  so  ; — but  mind  now  this  song-writing  do  Dot  Jead 
you  to  idleness.  We  must  see  to  turn  your  edicatioo  to  good 
account,  (aside)  Oh  I  will  never  rest  till  1  pay  my  brother's 
debt,  some  way  or  other,  to  this  gude  family.  (exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Christy,  alone. 

So  this  Scotchman  could  not  list  Owen.  Couldn't  nor 
UfouldnU,  that's  what  he  says.  And  the  Scotchman  looked  very 
bard  at  me  as  he  spoke  ; — moreover  I  seen  Mr.  Gilbert  and  him 
with  their  two  heads  close  together,  and  that's  a  wonder,  for  i 
know  Gilbert's  not  nat'rally  fond  of  any  sort  of  Scotchman. 
There's  something  brewing, — 1  must  have  my  wits  about  me, 
and  see  and  keep  sober  this  night,  if  1  can  any  way.  From  the 
6rst  I  suspicted  Mr.  Gilbert  had  his  heart  on  Mabel.  (Biddy 
Doyle  puts  her  head  in)  Biddy  Doyle  !  What  the  mischief 
does  that  head  of  yours  do  tliere  ? 

Bid.  Nothing  in  life,  sir.  Only  just  to  see  who  was  in  it, 
along  with  yourself,  because  1  thought  1  hard  talking  enough  for 
two. 

Chr.  You,  girl,  have  cu^osity  enough  for  two,  and  two  dozen, 
and  too  much  ! — So  plase  take  your  head  and  yourself  out  of 
that,  and  don't  be  overharing  my  private  thoughts,  for  that  was 
all  the  talking  ye  hard,  and  my  thoughts  c?n't  abide  listeners. 

Bid.  I'm  no  listener.  I  ax  your  pardon,  sir.  I  scorn  to  list- 
en to  your  thoughts,  or  your  words  even.  (exit  Biddy. 

Chr.  That  girl  has  set  me  topsy-turvy.  Where  was  I  ? — Oh  ! 
this  was  it.  Suppose  even,  I  say,  suppose  this  Gilbert's  fancy 
should  stick  to  Mabel,  I  might  manage  him,  nevertheless.  Tve 
a  great  advantage  and  prerogative  over  this  Englishman,  in  his 
having  never  been  dipped  in  the  Shannon.  He  is  so  under  cow, 
with  bashfulness  now,  that  I  don't  doubt,  but  what  in  one  of  his 
confusions,  1  could  asy  bring  him  to  say  Yes,  in  the  wrong  place. 
And  sooner  than  come  to  a  perplexing  refusal  of  a  young  lady, 
he  might,  I'll  engage  be  brought  about  to  marry  the  girl  he  didn't 

like,  in  lieu  of  the  girl  he  did.     We  shall  see, but  hark  !    I 

hear  Ferrinafad's  voice,  singing,  and  I  must  join,  and  see  how 
the  thing's  going  on  or  going  off.  (ejcit. 


SCENE  II.  Miss  Gallagher  and  Gilbert  at  a  Tea-Table. 

Gil.  (aside)  Now  would  I  give  five  golden  guineas  this  min- 
ute, that  her  father  or  any  mortal  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the 
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varsal  world,  would  come  in  and  say  something  ;    for  'tis  so 
awk'ard  for  I  to  be  sitting  here,  and  I  nothing  to  say  to  she. 

Miss  G.  (aside)  When  will  the  man  pay  me  the  compliment 
to  speak,  I  wonder, — wouldn't  any  body  think  he'd  no  tongue  in 
that  mouth  of  his,  screwed  up  !  and  blushing  from  ear  to  ear. 

Enter  Christy. 

CAr.  Hoo  !  hoo  !  hoo  ! — How's  this, — both  of  yees  mute  as 
fislies  the  moment  I  come  in  ? — Why,  I  heard  you  just  now 
when  my  back  was  turned,  singing  Uke  turtle-doves,  didn't  I, 
Florry  ? 

Miss  G.  Indeed,  sir,  as  to  turtle-doves,  I'm  notsinsible.  But 
Mr.  Gilbert  requisted  of  me  to  be  favouring  him  ^witb  a  song, 
which  I  was  complying  with,  tho'  I'm  not  used  to  be  singing 
without  my  piano. 

CAr.  (aside)  Sorrow  take  your  piano,  you're  not  come  there 
yet. 

Miss  G.  I  wonder  the  Drum-major  isn't  come  yet.  Does  h© 
expect  tea  can  be  keeping  hot  for  him  to  the  end  of  time. 
He'll  have  nothing  but  .slop-dash,  tho'  he's  a  very  genteel  man. 
I'm  partial  to  the  military  school,  1  own,  and  a  Highlander  too  is 
always  my  white-headed  boy. 

Gil,  (astonished)  Her  white-headed  boy  ? — Now  if  I  was 
to  be  banged  for  it,  I  don't  know  what  that  means. 

Miss  G.  Now  where  can  you  have  lived,  Mr.  Gilbert,  not  to 
know  that  9 

Chr,  (aside)  By  the  mass,  he's  such  a  mattcr-o'-fact-man,  I 
can't  get  round  him  with  all  my  wit. 

Miss  G.  Here's  the  Drum-major.  Scarlet's  asy  seen  at  a 
distance, — that's  one  comfort. 

Enter  Mr.  Hope. 

Hope,  I'm  late.  Miss  Florinda,  1  fear,  for  the  tea-table — but 
I  had  a  wee-wee  bit  of  business  to  do  for  a  young  friend,  that 
kept  me. 

Miss  G.  No  matter,  major.  My  tapot  defies  you — ^take  a  cup 
a  tea.     Are  you  fond  of  music,  major  ? 

Hope,  Very  fond  of  music,  ma'am — do  you  sing  or  play. 

Miss  G,  1  do  play — I  plead  guilty  to  that,  I  own.  But  in 
this  hole  that  we  are  in,  there's  no  room  fitting  for  my  piano.— 
However,  in  the  new  inn  which  we  have  got  now,  I'll  fix  my 
piano  elegant  in  the  back  paibur. 

Hope.  In  the  mean  time.  Miss  Florinda,  will  you  favour  us 
with  a  song  ? 

Chr,  And  I'll  be  making  the  punch,  for  I'm  no  songstress.-** 
Biddy  !  Biddy  Doyle  ! — hot  water  in  a  jerry. 

Miss  G.  Indeed  I'm  not  used  to  sing  without  my  piano— but 
to  oblige  the  major — 1  sing  by  note. 
65 
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Miss  Gallagher  sings. 

SofUy  breathing  throufj^b  the  beart, 

WoeD  lovers  meet  no  more  to  part ; 
That  purit^r  of  soul  be  mioe, 

Which  speaks  in  music's  soiuid  divine. 

'Midst  trees  and  streams  of  constant  love, 

That's  whispered  by  the  tartle'dove ; 
Sweet  cooing  cushat  all  my  pray'r, 

Is  love  in  elegance  to  share. 

Hope.  That's  what  1  call  fine,  now  !  Very  fine  that.  (Gil- 
bert nods.) 

Miss  G.  (aside)  Liook  at  that  Englishman  now,  that  hasn't 
a  word  of  compliment  to  throw  to  a  dog,  but  only  a  nod. 
(aloud)  'Tis  the  military  that  has  always  the  souls  for  music, 
and  for  the  ladies — and  I  think,  gentlemen,  I  may  step  for'ard, 
and  say  I'm  entitled  to  call  upon  you  now, — Mr.  Gilbert,  if 
you've  ever  a  love-song  in  your  composition. 

cm.  Love-song  I  can't  say,  ma'am, — but  such  as  I  have. 
I'm  no  great  band  at  composition.  But  I  have  one  song,  they 
call  it.  My  choice  of  a  wife. 

Miss  G.  Pray  let's  have  it,  sir. 

Ckr.  Now  for  it,  by  Jabus. 

'Hope.  Give  it  us,  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Enter  Biddy  with  hot  water^  and  exit- 

Gilbert  sings. 

There's  none  but  a  fool  will  wed  on  a  sudden, 
Or  take  a  6ne  miss  that  can't  make  a  pudding  i 
If  he  ffet  such  a  wife,  what  would  a  man  gain,  O  ? 
But  a  few  ballad  tunes  on  a  wretched  piano. 

Some  ladies  than  peacocks  are  twenty  times  prauder. 
Some  ladies  than  thunder  are  twenty  tiroes  buder  ; 
But  I'll  have  a  wife  that's  obliging  and  civil, 
For  me,  your  fine  ladies  may  go  lo  the  devil. 

Miss  G.  (tossing  back  her  head)  Sir,  I  comprehend  your 
song,  coarse  as  it  is,  and  its  moral  to  boot,  and  1  humbly  thank 
ye,  sir.  (she  curtsies  low)  And  if  I  live  a  hundred  year,  and 
ninety-nine  to  the  back  of  that,  sir,  I  will  remember  it  to  you,  sir. 

Chr.  Cleaving  the  punch  which  he  had  been  making,  comes  for- 
ward  unth  a  lemon  in  his  hand)  Wheugh  !  wheugh  !  wheugh  ! 
Ferrinafad  ! 

Gil.  (aside)  Ferrinafad  ! — the  man's  mad  ! 

Miss  G.  Father,  go  your  ways  back  to  your  punch.  Here 
stands  the  only  raal  gentleman  in  company,  (pointing  to  the 
Drum-major)  if  I'm  to  make  the  election. 

Chr.  Major,  you  can't  but  drink  her  health  for  that  compli- 
ment, (he  presents  a  glass  of  punch  to  Mr.  Hope.) 

Hope.  Miss  Gallagher's  health,  and  a  gude  husband  to  her, 
and  soon. 
Miss  G.  And  soon  ? — no  hurry  for  them  that  has  choice. 
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CAr.  That  has  money,  you  mean,  jewel — Mr.  Gilbert,  you 
did  not  give  us  your  toast. 

Gil.  Your  good  health,  ma'am — your  good  health,  sir — Mr. 
Hope,  your  good  health,  and  your  fireside  in  Scotland,  and  in 
pa'tic'lar  your  good  wife. 

Miss  G.  {starting)  Your  wife,  sir  i — Why,  sir,  is't  possible 
you're  a  married  man,  after  all  ? 

Hope.  Very  possible,  ma'am.  Thank  heaven,  and  my  gude 
Kate. 

Miss  G.  Ilis  gude  Kate  ! — Well,  I  hate  the  Scotch  accent  of 
all  languages  under  the  sun. 

Chr.   In  a  married  man,  I  suppose  you  ma/ic,  Florry. 

Miss  G.  This  is  the  way  with  officers  continually  ! — passing 
themselves  for  bachelors. 

Chr.  Then,  Florry,  we'd  best  recommend  it  to  the  Drum- 
major  the  next  town  he'd  go  into,  to  put  up  an  advertisement 
in  capitals  on  his  cap,  warning  all  women  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  he  is  a  married  man. 

Miss  G.  'Tis  no  concern  of  mine,  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  at  any 
rate,  for  I  should  scorn  to  think  of  a  Scotchman  any  way.  And 
what's  a  Drum-major,  after  all  ?  {exit  in  a  passion. 

Chr.  Bo  boo  !  bo  boo  !  bo  boo  ! — There's  a  tantarara  now, 
but  never  mind  her,  she  takes  them  tantarums  by  turns.  Now 
depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Gilbert,  it's  love  that's  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all,  clane  and  clear. 

Cril.  It's  very  like,  sir — I  can't  say. 

Chr.  Oh,  but  I  can  say.  I  know  her  egg  and  bird.  The 
thing  is,  she's  mad  with  you,  and  that  basset  her  all  thro' other. 
But  we'll  finish  onr  tumbler  of  punch,  (draws  forward  the  ta- 
bhy  and  sets  chairs.) 

GiL  {aside)  Egg  and  bird  ! — mad  !  All  through  other  ! — 
Confound  me,  if  1  understand  one  word  tlie  man  is  saying ;  bgt 
I  will  make  him  understand  me,  if  he  can  understand  plain 
English. 

Hope,  {aside)  I'll  stand  by  and  see  fair  play.  I  have  my 
own  thought. 

Gil.  Now,  Mr. ,  to  be  plain  with  you  at  once — here's 

fifty  guineas  in  gold,  and  if  you  will  take  them,  and  give  me  up 
the  promise  you  have  got  of  the  new  inn,  you  shall  be  welcome.. 
That's  all  I  have  to  say,  if  I  was  to  talk  till  Christmas — and 
fewest  words  is  best  in  matters  of  business. 

Chr.  Fifty  guineas  in  gold  ! — Don't  part  with  a  guinea  of 
them,  man.  Put  'em  up  again.  You  shall  have  the  new  inn 
without  a  word  more,  and  into  the  bargain,  my  good  will  and  my 
daughter — and  you're  a  jantleman,  and  can't  say  no  to  that, 
any  way. 

Gil.  Yes,  but  I  can  tho' — since  you  drive  me  to  the  wall,  I 
must  say  no,  and  I  do  say  no.     And,  dang  it,  1  would  have  been 
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banged  almost  as  soon  as  say  so  much  to  a  father.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  my  heart  is  given  to  another.  Good  evening  to 
you. 

Chr.  (holding  him  as  he  attempts  to  go)  Take  it  coolly,  and 
listen  to  me,  and  tell  me — was  you  ever  married  before,  Mr. 
Gilbert  f 

Gil.  Never. 

Chr.  Then  I  was— and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  found  to  roy  cost, 
love  was  all  in  all  with  me  before  1  was  married,  and  after  1  had 
been  married  a  twel'month,  money  was  all  in  all  whh  nie  ;  for  I 
bad  the  wife,  and  I  bad  not  the  money,  and  without  the  money, 
the  wife  must  have  starved. 

Cril.  But  1  can  work,  sir,  and  will,  head,  hands,  and  heart  for 
the  woman  1  love. 

Chr.  Asy  said — hard  done.  Mabel  Larken  is  a  very  pretty 
girl.  But  wait  till  I  tell  you  what  Kit  Monaghan  said  to  m6 
yesterday.  I'm  going  to  be  married,  sir,  says  he  to  me.  Aye 
so  you  mintioned  to  me  a  fortnight  ago,  Kit,  says  I — to  RosiB 
Dermod,  isn't  it  ?  says  1.  Not  at  all,  sir,  says  he — it  is  to  Peg- 
gy M'Grath,  this  time.  And  what  quarrel  had  you  to  Rose 
Dermod  ?  says  1 — None  in  life,  sir,  says  he  ;  but  Peggy  M'Grath 
had  two  cows,  and  Rose  Dermod  had  but  the  one,  and  in  my 
mind  there  is  not  the  differ  of  a  cow  betwix'  one  woman  and 
another.     Do  you  understand  me  now,  Mr.  Gilbert  ? 

Gil.  Sir,  we  shall  never  understand  one  another — ^pray  let  me 
go,  before  I  get  into  a  passion,     {breaks  from  Christy,  and  exit. 

Chr.  Hollo!  Hollo!  Mr.  Gilbert !  (Mr.  Gilbert  rc^tifiw)  one 
word  more  about  the  new  inn — IVe  done  about  Florry,  and  upon 
my  conscience,  I  believe  he's  right  enough.  Only  that  Vm  her 
father,  and  in  duty  bound  to  push  her  as  well  as  1  can. 

Gil.  Well,  sir,  about  the  inn— be  at  a  word  with  me-— for  I'm 
not  in  a  humour  to  be  trifled  with. 

Hope,  (aside)  Fire  beneath  snow,  who'd  ha'  thought  it- 

Chr.  Then,  if  it  was  sixty  guineas,  instead  of  fifty,  Pd  lake 
it,  and  you  should  have  my  bargain  of  the  inn. 

Hops,  (aside)  Vi\  not  say  my  word  until  I  see  what  the  bot- 
tom of  the  men  are. 

CriL  (aside)  Why  to  make  up  sixty,  I  must  sell  my  watch 
even  ;  but  Pll  do  it.  Any  thing  to  please  Mabel,  (aloud)  Well, 
sixty  guineas,  if  you  won't  give  it  for  less. 

Chr.  Done,     (eagerly.) 

Hope.  Stay  !  stay  !  Mr.  Gilbert, — have  a  care,  Mr.  Galla- 
gher ! — The  lady  might  not  be  well  pleased  at  your  handing  over 
her  written  promise,  Mr.  Gallagher.  Wait  a  wee  bit.  Don't 
conclude  this  bargain  till  you  are  before  tlie  lady  at  tbe  castle. 

Gil.  So  best — no  doubt. 

Chr.  All  one  to  me — so  1  pocket  the  sixty. 

Hope,  (aside  to  Gilbert)  Come-off. 
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CHL  We  shall  meet  then  at  the  castle  to  night— *till  then,  a 
good  day  to  you,  Mr.  Gallagher,     (exeunt  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Hope. 

Chr.  Good  night  to  ye  kindly,  gentlemen — There's  a  fool  to 
love  for  you  now  !  If  I'd  ax'd  a  hundred,  I'd  ha'  got  it.  But 
still  there's  only  one  thing,  Ferrinafad  will  go  mad  when  she 
learns  I've  sold  the  new  inn,  and  she  to  live  on  in  this  hole,  and 
no  place  for  the  piano.  I  hope  Biddy  did  not  hear  a  sentence 
of  it.  (calls)  Biddy  !  Biddy  Doyle  !  Biddy,  can't  ye  ?  (en- 
ter Biddy. 

Bid.  What  is  it  f 

Chr.  Did  you  hear  any  thing.  Oh,  I  see  ye  did  by  your 
eyes.  Now  hark'ee,  my  good  girl.  Don't  mention  a  sentence 
to  Ferrinafad  of  my  settling  the  new  inn,  till  the  bargain^s  com- 
plale,  and  money  in  both  pockets — you  bear. 

Bid.  I  do,  sir.     But  I  did  not  hear  afore. 

Chr.  Becaase — see  though  she's  my  daughter,  she's  crass — 
I'll  empty  my  mind  to  you,  Biddy. 

Bid,  (aside)  He  has  taken  enough  to  like  to  be  talking  to 
poor  Biddy.  ^ 

Chr.  Afore  Florry  was  set  up  on  her  high  horse  by  that  little 
independency  her  doating  grandmother  left  her,  and  until  she 
got  her  head  turned  with  that  Ferrinafad  edication,  this  Florry 
was  a  good  girl  enough.  But  now  what  is  she  ?— Given  over 
to  vanities  of  all  sorts,  and  no  comfort  in  life  to  me,  or  use  at  all 
— not  like  a  daughter  at  all,  nor  mistress  of  the  house  neither, 
nor  likely  to  be  well-married  neither,  or  a  credit  to  me  that  way! 
— And  saucy  to  me  on  account  of  that  money  of  hers  in  liqui- 
dated unknown'st. 

Bid.  True  for  ye,  sir. 

Chr.  Then  it  all  comes  from  the  little  fingers  getting  to  be 
the  master  of  me.  For  I'm  confident  that  when  sober,  I  was  not 
born  to  be  a  rogue  nat'rally — Was  not  I  honest  Christy  once — 
(ready  to  cry)  Ob  Vtik  a  great  penitent  !  But  there'^  no  help 
tor  it  now. 

jBirf.  True  for  you,  sir. 

Chr.  I'm  an  unfortunate  cratur,  and  all  the  neighbours  knoir 
it.     So,  Biddy  dear,  I've  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  another  glass^ 

Bid.  Oh  no,  sir,  not  when  you'll  be  going  up  to  the  castle  to 
the  lady — ^you'll  be  in  no  condition. 

Chr.  Tut  girl — 'twill  give  me  heart — Let*s  be  merry  any- 
way, (exitf  singing.^ 

"  They  say  it  was  care  Jciird  the  cat. 
That  starvM  her.  and  causM  her  to  die ; 
But  I'll  be  much  wiser  than  that, 
For  the  devil  a  care  wiU  care  I." 


SCENE  m.— Widow  Larken's  Cottage. 

Widow  Larken,  Mabel,  and  Gilbert. 

Gil.  And  could  you  doubt  me,  Mabd,  after  I  told  you  I  lov- 
ed you  f' 
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Mab.  Never  would  nor  could  have  doubted,  had  you  once 
told  me  as  much,  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Wid.  There  was  the  thing,  Mr.  Gilbert, — ^you  know  it  was 
you  that  was  to  speak,  if  you  thought  of  her. 

GiL  Do  not  you  remember  the  rose  and  the  shamrock  ? 

Wid.  Oh,  she  does  well  enough,  and  that's  what  her  heart 
was  Uving  upon,  till  I  killed  the  hope. 

Gil.  You  ! — killed  the  hope  ! — I  thought  you  were  my  friend. 

Wid.  And  so  1  am,  and  was, — but  when  you  did  not  speak. 

Cril.  If  I  had  not  loved  her  so  well,  I  might  have  been  able, 
perhaps,  to  have  said  more. 

Wid.  Then  that's  enough.  Mabel  mavoumeen  wear  the  rose 
he  give  you  now.  I'll  let  you — and  see  it's  fresh  enough.  She 
put  it  in  water— oh  !  she  had  hope  still  ! 

Mab.  And  was  not  I  right  to  trust  him,  mother  ? 

Cril.  Mabel,  if  I  don't  do  my  best  to  make  you  happy  all  my 

days,  I  deserve  to  be that's  all ! — but  I'm  going  to  tell  you 

about  the  new  inn.     That's  what  I  have  been  about  ever  since, 
and  I'm  to  have  it  for  sixty  guineas. 

Enter  Owen,  rubbing  his  hands. 

Ow.  You  see,  mother,  I  was  right  about  Gilbert  and  Mabel. 
But  Mr.  Hope  and  the  band  is  gone  up  to  the  castle.  Come, 
come  ! — time  to  be  off ! — no  delay  ! — Gilbert,  Mabel,  off  with 
you.  (he  pushes  them  off)  And  glad  enough  ye  are  to  go  to- 
gether. Mother,  dear,  here's  your  bonnet  and  llie  cloak, — here, 
round  ye  throw  ! — That's  it,  take  my  arm  ! — (widow  stumbles 
as  he  pulls  her  on)  Oh,  I'm  putting  you  past  your  speed,  mother. 

Wid.  No,  no.  No  fear  in  Ufe  for  the  mother  that  has  the 
support  of  such  a  son. 


SCENE  IV. — A  large  apartment  in  Bannow  Castle^  ornament- 
ed  with  the  Rose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock.  J%e  hall  opens 
into  a  lawn,  where  the  country  people  are  seen  dancing. 

Enter  Clara,  Sir  William  Hamden,  and  a  train  of  dancen. 

Cla.  Now,  sir,  as  we  have  here  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
dancers,  we  can  have  the  English  country-dance,  the  Scotch 
reel,  and  the  Irish  jig. 

Sir  W.  Then  to  begin  with  the  Irish  jig,  which  I  have  never 
seen. 

Cla.  You  shall  see  it  in  perfection. 

{An  Irish  jig  is  danced,  a  Scotch  reel  follows,  and  an  English  country-danrc.  When 
Clara  has  danced  down  the  country-dance,  she  goes  with  her  partner  to  Sir  William 
Hamdeu. 

Cla.  We  are  going  out  to  look  at  the  dancers  on  the  lawn. 

Sir  W.  Take  me  with  you,  for  I  wish  to  see  those  merry  dan- 
cers,— I  hear  them  laughing.  I  love  to  hear  the  country  people 
laugh.     Their's  is  always  "  the  hearths  laugh.^* 

(exeunt  Sir  William  and  Clara. 
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(The  dancers  recommence,  and  after  dancing  for  a  few  minutei,  they  go  off  just  as  Sir 
William  and  Clara  return,  entering  trom  the  hall  door. 

Cla.  My  dear  uncle,  tliank  you  for  going  out  among  these 
poor  people,  and  for  speaking  so  kindly  to  them.  One  would 
think  that  you  had  hved  in  Ireland  all  your  life,  you  know  so 
well  how  to  go  straight  to  Irish  heads  and  Irish  hearts  by  kind- 
ness, and  by  what  they  love  almost  as  well,  humour^  and  good 
humour.     Thank  you  again,  and  again. 

Sir  W,  My  dear  niece,  you  need  not  thank  me,  for  if  you 
had  nothing  to  do  with  these  people, — if  you  had  never  beea 
born,  1  should  have  loved  the  Irish  for  their  own  sakes.  How 
easy  it  is  to  please  them.  How  easy  to  make  them  happy,  and 
how  grateful  they  are,  even  for  a  few  words  of  khidness. 

Cla,  Yes.  This  I  may  say  without  partiality  ; — whatever 
other  faults  my  countrymen  have,  they  certainly  are  a  grateful 
people  ! — My  father,  who  knew  them  well,  taught  me  from  my 
childhood,  to  trust  to  Irish  gratitude. 

Sir  W.  (changing  his  tone)  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  my 
duty  to  watch  over  your  Irish  generosity,  Clara.  '  Have  you 
made  any  more  promises,  child,  since  morning  ? 

Cla.  Oh,  no,  sir  !  and  1  have  heartily  repented  of  that  which 
I  made  this  morning.  For  I  find  that  this  man  to  whom  I  have 
promised  the  new  inn,  is  a  sad  drunken  good-for-nothing  person ; 
and  as  for  his  daughter,  whom  I  have  never  yet  seen 

Sir  W.  (Looking  towards  the  entrance  from  the  lavm.) 

"  But  who  is  this  7  What  thing  of  sea  or  land  ? 

Female  of  sex  it  seems — 

That  so  bedecked,  ornate,  and  gay, 

Comes  this  way  sailing." 

Enter  Miss  Gallagher. 

Miss  G.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon.  But  I  was  told  Miss  O'Hara 
would  wish  to  speak  with  Christy  Gallagher,  and  I'm  his  daugh- 
ter,— he  not  being  very  well  to  night.  He  will  be  up  with  Miss 
in  the  morning,  but  is  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  pain  about  his 
heart,  he  took,  just  when  I  was  coming  away. 

(Christy's  voice  heard,  singing  to  the  tune  of  "  St.  Patrick's 
day  in  the  morning." 

"  Full  bumpers  of  whiskey 

Will  make  us  all  frisky, 

On  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning.'^ 

Miss  G.  (aside)  Oh  !  King  of  glory,  if  he  is  not  come  up 
after  all. 

Cla.  "  What  noise  is  that,  unlike  the  former  sound  .•*" 

Sir  W.  Only  some  man,  singing  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick,  I 
suppose. 

Enter  Christy  Gallagher, — Biddy  trying  to  hold  him  back. 

Chr.  Tut  !  let  me  in,  I  know  the  lady  is  here,  and  I  must 
thank  her  as  becoming 

(Clara  puts  her  hands  before  her  face  and  retires  as  he  advances.) 

Miss  G.  Oh  !  father  keep  out.      You're  not  in  a  condition. 
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Sir  W^  John  !  Thomas  !^-carry  this  man  off. 

Chr.  Ah,  DOW,  just  let  me  remark  to  his  honour.  Did  he 
ever  hear  this  song  in  England  ?'^(hestrugglesi  and  nng$  while 
they  are  carrying  Aim  off) 

**  O'Rourke't  noble  feast  ihall  ne'er  be  targtA, 

By  UxMe  who  were  there,  and  by  thoee  who  were  not" 

But  it  was  not  O^Rourke's  noble  feast  at  all,  it  was  O'Hara's 
noble  feast,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge — I'll  take  my  affidavit, 
— and  am  not  I  here,  on  the  spot,  ready  and  proud  to  fight  any 
one  that  denies  the  contrary.  Let  me  ^lone,  Florry,  for  I'm  no 
baby  to  be  taken  out  of  the  room.  Ready  and  proud,  I  say  I 
am,  to  fight  any  tin  men  in  the  county,  or  the  kingdom  itself,  or 
the  tliree  kingdoms  entirely,  that  would  go  for — ^to  dare  for  to 
offer — to  articulate  the  contrary.  So  it's  Miss  O'Hara  for  ever, 
huzza  !  a  !  a  !  a  f  a  f 

Sir  fV.  Carry  him  off  this  instant.     Begone  ! 

(The  servants  carry  off  Christy  Gallagher,  while  he  sings  to  the  tone  of'  Om  htUUmnrt.*) 

"  Oh,  jrive  mc  hut  whiskey,  coutinted  V\\  sing, 
Uibemia  for  ever,  and  God  save  the  king !" 

(Mits  Gallagher  directs,  and  expedites  ber  &iber^  retreat) 

Cla.  Shame  ?  shame  ! — Is  this  the  tenant  1  have  chosen  ? 

Miss  G,  Indeed,  and  indeed,  then,MissO'Hara,  I  often  preach 
to  him,  but  there's  no  use  in  life,  preaching  to  him, — as  good 
preaching  to  the  winds  ! — for,  drunk  or  sober,  he  has  an  answer 
ready  at  all  points.     It  is  not  wit  he  wants,  sir. 

Sir  W.  And  he  is  happy  in  having  a  daughter,  who  knows 
how  to  make  the  best  of  his  faults,  I  see.  What  an  excellent 
landlord  he  will  be  for  this  new  inn  ! 

Miss  G.  Oh,  certainly,  sir, — only  it's  being  St-  Patrick's  night, 
he  would  be  more  inexcusable  ;  and  as  to  the  new  inn,  please 
heaven,  he  shall  get  no  pace  on  earth  till  he  takes  an  oath  afore 
the  priest  against  spirits,  good  or  bad,  for  a  twil month  to  come, 
before  ever  I  trust  a  foot  of  his  in  the  new  inn. 

Cla.  But,  ma'am,  from  your  own  appearance,  I  should  appre- 
hend that  you  would  not  be  suited  to  the  business  yourself.  I 
should  suppose  you  would  think  it  beneath  you  to  keep  an  inn. 

Miss  G.  Why  ma'am — why,  sir,  you  know  when  it  is  called 
an  hotel,  it's  another  thing, — and  I'm  sure  I've  a  great  regard 
for  the  family,  and  there's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  to  oblige  Miss 
^  O'Hara. 

Cla.  Miss  Gallagher,  let  me  beg  that  if  you  wish  to  oblige 

me 

Enter  Gilbert. 

Sir  W.  Well,  Gilbert  i 

Gil.  Only,  sir,  if  you  and  Miss  O'Hara  were  at  leisure,  sir, — 
one  Mr.  Andrew  Hope,  the  master  of  the  band,  would  wish  to 
be  allowed  to  come  in  to  sing  a  sort  of  a  welcome  home,  they 
have  set  to  musick,  sir,  for  JVliss  O'Hara. 
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Cla.  I  do  believe  this  is  the  very  song  which  that  drunken 
man  gave  nie  this  morning,  and  for  which  I  gave  him  the  promise 
ol  the  inn.     1  shall  he  ashamed  to  hear  the  song. 

Sir  W.  Let  me  hear  it  at  all  events.  Desire  Mr.  Andrew 
Hope,  and  his  merry-men-all,  to  walk  in.  {exit  Gilbert. 

Enter  Mr.  Hope  and  band.    Some  of  the  country  people  peep  in,  u  if  wuhing  to  enter. 

Sir  W,  Come  in,  my  good  friends. 

Enter  amon^  otl^rs,  the  Widow  Larken  and  Mabel,  and  Owen.    Bidder  follows  timidly. 
Miss  Galugber  takes  a  conspicuous  place.    Sir  William  and  Clara  continue  speaking. 

Sir  W.  Did  Gilbert  introduce  his  bride  elect  to  you,  Clara  ? 

Cla.  Yes.  Mabel  Larken,  that  girl  with  tlie  sweet  modest 
countenance, — and  her  mother,  that  respectable  looking  woman  : 
and  tier  brother,  I  see  is  here,  that  boy  with  the  quick,  intelli- 
gent eyes.  I  know  all  the  family, — know  them  all  to  be  good, 
— and  these  were  the  people  I  might  have  served.  Oh,  fool  ! 
fool! 

Sir.  W.  Well !  well !  well ! — 'Tis  over  now,  my  dear  Clara, 
you  will  be  wiser  another  time.  Come,  Mr.  Hope,  give  us  a 
little  flattery,  to  put  us  in  good  humour  with  ourselves. 

(The  band  prelude  ;  but  just  as  they  begin,  iSir  W^illiam  sees  Christy,  who  is  coming  in 
soltly,  holdiug  back  tlie  skirty  of  his  coat.    Sir  William  in  a  loud  voice  czdarims.) 

Sir  fV.  Turn  out  that  man  ! — How  dare  you  return  to  inter- 
rupt us,  sir  i — Turn  out  that  man  ! 

Chr.  (falling  on  his  knees)  Oh  !  please  your  honour,  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  one  minute  ; — only  just  give  me  lave  to  insense* 
your  honour's  honour.     I'm  not  the  same  man  at  all. 

Sir  IV.  Stand  up,  stand  up, — an  Englishman  cannot  bear  to 
see  a  man  kneel  to  him.     Stand  up,  pray,  if  you  can. 

Chr.  Then  I  can,  plase  your  honour,  {rises)  since  I  got  a  shock. 

Cla.  What  shock  ! — What  do  you  mean  i 

Chr.  Oh,  nothing  in  life,  miss,  that  need  consarn  you,— only 
a  fall  1  got  from  my  hoise,  which  the  child  they  set  to  lead  me, 
would  put  me  up  upon,  and  it  come  down  and  kilt  me  ;  for  it 
was'n't  a  proper  horse  for  an  unfortunate  man  Hke  me,  that  was 
overtaken,  as  I  was  then, — and  it's  well,  but  I  got  a  kick  of  the 
baast. 

Sir  W.  Do  you  say  you  were  kicked  by  a  horse  ? 

Chr.  Not  at  all,  plase  your  honour.  I  say  it  was  well  hut  I 
got  a  kick  of  the  baast.  But  it's  all  for  the  best  now — for,  see 
I'm  now  as  sober  as  a  jidge,  and  quite\  as  a  lamb  ;  and  if  I'd 
get  lave  only  just  to  keep  in  this  here  corner,  I  would  be  no  let 
or  hindrance  to  any.  Oh  dear,  miss,  speak  for  me  ;  I'm  an  ould 
man,  miss,  that  your  father's  honour  was  partial  to  always,  and 
called  me  honest  Christy,  which  I  was  once,  and  till  bis  death  too. 

Sir  W.  What  a  strange  mixture  is  this  man. 


*  Jruensef-^vo  put  sense  into  a  person.  f  Quiet. 
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Cla.  Pray  let  him  stay,  uncle — ^he's  sober  now. 

Sir  W.  Say  not  one  word  more,  then,  stand  still  there  in  your 
corner. 

Chr.  And  not  a  word  for  my  life, — not  breathe  even — to 
please  you  !  becaase  I've  a  little  business  to  mintion  to  the  lady. 
Sixty  guineas  to  resave  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  yonder.  Long  life  to 
you,  miss, — but  I'll  say  no  more  till  this  Scotchman  has  done 
with  his  fiddle  and  his  musics. 

Sir  fV.  I  thought,  sir,  you  were  not  to  have  spoken  another 
syllable. 

(Christy  pots  his  finger  on  his  lipe,  and  bows  to  Sir  WilUam  and  to  Clan.) 

Sir  JV.  Now,  Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Hope  singSy  and  the  Band  join  in  chorui. 

Tbou^  Bannow's  heiress,  fair  and  yoaag, 
Hears  polished  praise  from  ev'ry  tongue  : 
Yet  good  and  kind,  ^ell  not  disdain, 
The  tribute  of  the  lowly  swain. 

The  bean's  warm  welcome,  Clara,  meets  tbee  ; 

Thy  native  land,  dear  lady,  greets  tbee. 

That  open  brow,  that  courteous  grace, 
Bespeaks  thee  of  th^^  grnerous  race . 
Thy  father's  soul  is  iu  thy  smile. 
Thrice  blest  his  name  in  Erin's  isle. 

The  heart's  warm  welcome,  Clara,  meets  tbee : 

Thy  native  land,  dear  lady,  greets  thee. 

The  bright  star  shining  on  the  night, 
Betokening  good,  spreads  quick  delight ; 
But  quicker  far,  more  glad  surprise, 
Wakes  the  kind  radiance  <^  her  eyes. 

The  heart's  warm  welcome,  Clara,  meets  thee  ; 

Thy  native  land,  dear  lady,  greets  thee.  * 

Chr.  Then  I'm  not  ashamed,  any  way,  of  that  song  of  mine. 

Sir  fV,  Of  yours  ? — Is  it  possible  that  it  is  yours  ? 

Cla.  It  is  indeed.  These  are  the  very  lines  he  gave  me  this 
morning. 

Chr.  And  I  humbly  thank  you,  madam  or  miss,  for  having 
got  them  set  to  the  musics. 

Cla.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  must  thank  Mr. 
Hope  for  this  agreeable  surprise. 

Chr.  Why  then,  I  tank  you,  Mr.  Drum. 

Hope.  You  owe  me  no  thanks,  sir — I  will  take  none  from  you. 

Chr.  No^for  I  didn't  remember  giving  you  the  copy.  I  sup- 
pose Florry  did. 

Miss  G.  Not  I,  sir. 

Chr.  Or  the  schoolmaster's  foul  copy  may  be,  for  it  was  he 
was  putting  the  song  down  for  me  on  paper.  My  own  hand- 
writing shaking  so  bad, I  could  not  make  a  fair  copy  fit  for  the  lady. 

Hope.  Mr.  Gallagher,  don't  plunge  farther  in  falsehood — you 
know  the  truth  is,  that  song's  not  yours. 

Chr.  Why  then,  by  all 

Hope.  Stop,  stop,  Mr.  Gallagher.     Stop,  I  advise  you. 

*  Set  to  music  by  Mr  Webbe. 
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Chr.  Why  then,  I  won't  stop  at  any  thing — for  the  song's  my 
own. 

Hope.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  may  be,  it  may  b^  called 
your  own,  sir,  for  you  bought  it,  I  know. 

Chr.  I  bought  it  f — Oh,  who  put  that  in  your  Scotch  brains. 
Whoever  it  was,  was  a  big  liar. 

Bid.  No  liar  at  all,  sir — I  ax  your  pardon — 'Twas  I. 

Chr.  And  you  overheard  my  thoughts  then,  talking  to  myself 
— ye  traitor  ! 

Bid.  No,  sir — again  1  ax  your  pardon.  No  listener,  Biddy 
Doyle.  But  I  was  at  the  schoolmaster's,  to  get  him  to  pen  a 
letter  for  me  to  my  poor  father,  and  there  with  him  1  heard  how 
Christy  bought  the  song,  and  seen  the  first  copy — and  the  child 
of  the  house  told  me  all  about  it,  and  how  it  was  lift  there  by 
Mr.  Owen  Larken. 

Sir  fV.  and  Cla.  (joyfully)  Owen  Larken  ! — you  ? 

Chr.  All  lies — asy  talk — asy  talk — asy  to  belie  a  poor  roan. 

Hope.  If  you  tell  the  truth,  you  can  tell  us  the  next  verse,  for 
there's  another  which  we  did  not  yet  sing. 

Chr.  Not  in  my  copy,  which  is  the  original. 

Sir  W.  If  you  have  another  verse,  let  us  bear  it — and  that 
will  decide  the  business. 

Chr.  Oh,  the  devil  another  line,  but  what's  lame,  I'll  engage 
— and  forged,  as  you'll  see. 

Mr.  Hope  sings. 

Quick  spring  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 

When  touched  by  Clara's  gen'rous  art ; 
Quirk  as  the  grateful  shamrock  springs. 

In  the  good  fairies'  favoured  rings. 

Cla.  What  does  Christy  say  now  i 

Chr.  Why,  miss,  I  say  that's  well  said  for  the  shamrock  any 
way.  And  all  that's  in  it  for  me  is  this — ^the  shoolmaster  was  a 
rogue,  that  did  not  give  me  that  verse  in  for  my  money. 

Sir  fV.  Then  you  acknowledge  you  bought  it. 

Chr.  What  harm,  plase  your  honour.  And  would  not  I  have 
a  right  to  buy  what  plases  me, — and  when  bought  and  ped  for, 
isn't  it  mine  in  law  and  right  ?  But  I  am  mighty  unlucky  this 
night.  So,  come  along,  Florry — we  are  worsted,  see  ! — No 
use  to  be  standing  here  longer,  the  laughing-stock  of  all  that's  in 
it — Ferrinafad. 

Miss  G.  Murder  ! — Father,  then  here's  all  you  done  for  me, 
by  your  lies  and  your  whiskey.  I'll  go  straight  from  ye,  and 
lodge  with  Mrs.  Mulrooney.  Biddy,  what's  that  you're  grinning 
at  ? — Please  to  walk  home  out  of  that. 

Bid.  Miss  Florinda,  I  am  partly  engaged  to  dance.  But  I 
won't  be  laving  you  in  your  downfall.  So  here's  your  cloak,  and 
lane  on  me. 

Widow.  Why  then,  Biddy,  we'll  never  forget  you  in  our  pros- 
perity. 
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Mah,  and  Ow.  Never,  never.      You're  a  good  girl,  Biddy. 

(exeunt  Miss  Gallagher,  Biddy,  and  Christy. 

Cla.  I  am  glad  they  are  gone. 

Sir  JV,  I  congratulate  you,  tny  dear  niece,  upon  having  got 
rid  of  tenants  who  would  have  disgraced  your  choice. 

Cla.  These  (turning  to  Owen,  Mabel,  and  her  mother)  these 
will  do  honour  to  it.  My  written  promise  was  to  ^ran^  the  pottos 
petition, — Owen,  you  are  the  poet — what  is  your  petition  ? 

Ow.  May  I  speak  ? — May  I  say  all  1  wish  ? 

Clara  and  Sir  W.  Yes,  speak — say  all  you  wish. 

Ow.  lam  but  a  young  boy,  and  not  able  to  keep  tiie  new  inn 
—but  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mabel,  with  my  mother's  help,  would 
keep  it  well,  I  think  ;  and  it's  they  I  should  wish  to  have  it, 
ma'am,  if  it  were  pleasing  to  you. 

Sir  JV.  And   what  would  become  of  yourself,  my  good  lad  ? 

Ow.  Time  enough,  sir,  to  think  of  myself,  when  I've  seen 
my  mother  and  sister  settled. 

Sir  IV.  Then  as  you  won't  think  of  yourself,  I  must  think  for 
you.  Your  education  1  find  has  been  well  begun,  and  I  will  take 
care  it  shall  not  be  left  half  done. 

Wid.  Oh,  I'm  too  happy  this  minute  ! — But  great  joy  can 
say  little. 

Mab.  (aside)  And  great  love  the  same. 

Hope.  This  day  is  the  happiest  I  have  seen  since  I  left  the 
land  of  cakes. 

Gil.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hope.  •  And  when  I  say  thank  you — 
why  I  feel  it.     'Twas  you  who  helped  us  at  the  dead  lift. 

Sir  fV.  You  see  I  was  right,  Gilbert.  The  Scotch  make 
good  friends.  (Gilbert  bows)  And  now,  Clara,  my  love,  what 
shall  we  call  the  new  Inn  ? — for  it  must  have  a  name.  Since 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  have  united  to  obtain  it,  let  the  sign 
be,  the  Rose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock. 

Cla.  And,  may  tliey  always  be  happily  imited  ! 


THE    END. 
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